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FOREWORD 


“Many hands, minds and hearts have labored in the Church over the 
past century. ... We are deeply thankful to God for this heritage. We 
rejoice also that it is a past with a future.” 

These words, written by Pastor Wilbur A. Thomas for the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the East Millstone Church, 1954, appropriately also sound 
the keynote of the Centennial of the Newark Conference in the year 1957, 
and express simply and sincerely the reasons for this History of the 
Newark Annual Conference of The Methodist Church. 

In the following pages highlights of the Newark Conference in its 
century of existence are presented. Many of the articles have been written 
by leaders in their respective fields. Other assistance has been secured in 
some cases, and the editors themselves have prepared a number of chapters 
at the expense of time and effort in order that no field of Conference activity 
should be neglected. We are satisfied that the result is an illuminating 
chronicle of Methodism in a large corner of Christ’s Vineyard—a story 
sometimes of hardship and sacrifice; and always of dedication and inspira- 
tion. Viewing the achievements of yesterday, the progress of today and 
the prospects for tomorrow, it unfolds as a story of fulfillment and of 
promise. 

Some may be prompted to ask, Why the emphasis upon Francis Asbury 
in the History, if the Newark Conference is only 100 years old? The 
answer is two-fold: 1. Bishop Asbury laid the foundation for many present 
churches of the Conference. 2. The story of his travels and ministry in 
this part of New Jersey and other territory of our present Conference has 
never been fully explored, and is given here for the first time as an 
essential part of the Methodist background of the Newark Conference area. 

Important movements such as Education and Sunday Schools, the 
Centenary Fund and Preachers Aid Society, Evangelization, etc., are 
reviewed in scholarly and interesting presentations in relation to the 
Church and development within our Conference throughout its history. 
Newark Conference contributions to the leadership of Methodism at large 
and to other Christian endeavors beyond the Conference are noted at 
length, with recognition that such leadership in quality and quantity has 
been and continues to be particularly outstanding. Other features of the 
Conference History will challenge interest, one among many being the 
varied and attractive pictorial presentation. Another is the section devoted 
to the Histories of the Churches of the Newark Conference, offering the 
reader a panoramic review of the nearly three hundred churches which 
are located in our territory in three states, the northern half of New 
Jersey, and parts of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The editors acknowledge that there are doubtless errors and omissions 
in the “‘Centennial History.” It could hardly be otherwise in a compilation 
of this nature. However, diligence in an earnest effort to secure accuracy 
and completeness should have kept these to a minimum. 

We trust the “History of the Newark Conference” will be enjoyed and 
treasured for many years to come. 

Our appreciation is extended to all who have assisted in this two year 
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task. It could not have been brought to a conclusion without the help of the 
scores of ministers and laymen who so generously gave their time and 
talents. Although unnamed, each will know that our “Thank You” is 
sincere. 

We also would acknowledge the assistance of agencies of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church, its Librarian, Miss M. Dorothy Woodruff 
and others who spent time and effort helping us secure needed information; 
the Office of Methodist Information, Dr. Ralph Stoody and his staff; the 
New York Area Public Relations Director, Mrs. Margaret Donaldson and 
staff; the Newark News and Miss Margaret Vance; the Bloomfield Inde- 
pendent Press and Mr. William Litvany; and the constant help and 
encouragement of the Cabinet. The special Reading Committee appointed 
by the Editor was of great help in reading and editorial work. This Com- 
mittee consisted of Marvin W. Green, Chairman; George S. Harper, 
Raymond Harrison, Jr., Gordon E. Michalson, William F. B. Rodda, Edgar 
B. Rohrbach, Louis E. Orcutt, Robert D. Simpson, William M. Twiddy, 
Vernon B. Hampton, ex officio. 

In conclusion, the full meaning for each of us in this Anniversary hour 
may be glimpsed in a pertinent paragraph by the Rev. Dr. Raymond E. Neff 
which appeared in the History of Vincent Church, Nutley, 1954. The past 
and present are placed meaningfully in juxtaposition with the future: 

“Our Church has had a glorious past. We owe much to the consecrated 
laymen and ministers who have given faithful service to the church in 
other years. In a very definite way the spirit of God has worked in and 
through the church to build the Kingdom. But such a history has a way 
of pointing a finger at the present and asking about the future. ‘This,’ it 
says, ‘You did yesterday. What are you doing today? What will you be 
doing tomorrow?’ ” 

Quoting another minister, the Rev. James M. Ault on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Carlton Hill Church, East Rutherford, 1951, we may read 
the answer: 

“In the moments which we set aside to observe this landmark in the 
growth and development of the Church, let us not measure it in terms of 
the materials that have gone into the structure. Let us use the measuring- 
rod of lives who through the years have been influenced spiritually by 
the Church of Jesus Christ and whose lives are witnesses to a Faith which 
in the past, present or future is unchangeable. If we look backward with 
this in mind and forward to new horizons under the Everlasting God 
Whose we are, the past years will be but a rivulet in comparison to the 
mighty stream that lies ahead in service to Christ and others.” 

To view Today as that onrushing river contrasted with the rising brook 
of the early Church, is to see again in retrospect Francis Asbury riding 
the blue hills, trailing rugged mountains, and traveling the green pastures 
of our present Newark Conference, in his saddlebags the English Bible 
and the Hebrew. The mighty Conference of today on that same ground 
becomes the stream of power in an heroic ministry unending. 


VERNON B. HAMPTON 
301 Hart Avenue 
Staten Island, New York 
March 3, 1957 
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PART ONE: Conference History 
CHAPTER ONE 


BEGINNINGS AND EARLY YEARS 


A. The Birth of a Church 
William M. Twiddy 


HE METHODIST CHURCH, one of the great Protestant bodies although it 

did not stem directly from the Reformation but had its origin within 
the Church of England and as a protest against the moral laxity of the 
eighteenth century in England, is the concrete embodiment, the outward 
and visible sign of the spiritual experience and concern of a man of God 
named John Wesley. 

John Wesley was born to the Rev. Samuel Wesley and his wife Susannah, 
in the rectory at Epworth, England on June 17, 1703, fifteenth in the line 
of nineteen children. His mother was a woman of zeal, devotion and 
strength of character who was perhaps the greatest single human influence 
in Wesley’s life. 

There was little to be proud of in the England of that day. Gin was 
the national drink; highwaymen held sway on the main roads, and one 
did not go abroad even at night in London unless accompanied by a pair 
of husky bodyguards. This was the day of the debtor’s prison. There were 
160 offenses for which not only adults but also children could be hanged. 
Moral and religious conditions were at low ebb. The neighbors taking 
offense at plainspoken father Samuel’s sermons, proceeded first to hamstring 
his cattle, and when that brought no cessation, they set fire to the Rectory. 
All the family appeared to have escaped when suddenly six year old John 
appeared at an upper window from which he was snatched by a man 
standing on his father’s shoulders just before the thatched roof fell in. 
John long considered this evidence of special providential protection and 
referred to himself as ‘fa brand plucked from the burning.” 

Nurtured in this devout home, educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, a 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and an ordained priest of the Church 
of England, John Wesley sought in vain for spiritual satisfaction and 
peace by strict observance of the rules of religion and the ordinances of 
the Church. This quest had commenced, when as a university student, he, 
his brother, Charles, and George Whitefield (pronounced ‘‘Whit-field’’) 
together with others formed a “Holy Club.” Determined to stand against 
the prevailing moral looseness and to live as Christians, they set regular 
times for prayer, meditation and discussion, visited in the debtor’s prisons 
to do whatever good they could, and in general, to raise the level of life, 
their own and others. “Methodists” was the mildest of the terms by which 
they were sneeringly referred to. 

On graduation, Wesley came to America with General James Oglethorpe 
who was organizing colonists for his colony of Georgia largely from the 
debtor’s prisons. Unused to the frontier, and a stickler for formality, he 
failed both as chaplain of the colony and as missionary to the Indians. 

He returned to England, uncertain and discouraged. The turning point 
of his life came at a prayer meeting in Aldersgate Street, London, on 
May 24, 1738, when his heart was “strangly warmed. I felt I did trust in 
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Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that 
He had taken away my sins, even mine, and had saved me from the law of 
sin and death.” This gospel, which is the heart of Christian faith, John 
Wesley went on to proclaim throughout the British Isles. 

The Historical Statement in The Methodist Discipline states, “His 
message had a double emphasis, which has remained with Methodism to 
this day. First was the Gospel of God’s grace, offered to all men and equal 
to every human need. Second was the moral ideal which this gospel presents 
to men. The Bible, he declared, knows no salvation which is not salvation 
from sin. He called men to holiness of life, and this holiness, he insisted, 
is ‘social holiness,’ the love and service of their fellow men.” 

It is evident that Wesley did not intend to found a new Church. Events 
beyond his control led him from one step to another: classes, societies, class 
leaders, lay preachers, supervision and planning. He was concerned for the 
physical and mental health of his people as well as for their spiritual well- 
being. “Wesley united in extraordinary fashion three notable activities, 
in all of which he excelled. One was evangelism; ‘The world is my parish,’ 
he declared. His preachers went to the people; they did not wait for the 
people to come to them, and he himself knew the highways and byways of 
England as did no other man in his day. The second was organization and 
administration, by which he conserved the fruits of this preaching and 
extended his influence.” Whitefield had been before Wesley in street 
preaching in England, and he had preached in the American colonies 
intermittently from 1738 on, and with great success, but his lack of 
organizing genius, robbed him of the greater harvest of souls over the 
years. The third of Wesley’s notable activities “was his appreciation of 
education and his use of the printed page. He made the press the servant 
of the Church.” It is then small wonder that the Methodist Conference of 
1789, meeting in John Street Church, New York City, organized The 
Methodist Book Concern. 

From England Methodism spread to Ireland and then to America. In 
1766 at the urging of his cousin, Barbara Heck, who offered her kitchen 
as a preaching place, Philip Embury, a lay preacher from Ireland, began 
to preach in New York. At about the same time, Robert Strawbridge, 
another lay preacher from Ireland, began preaching in Frederick County, 
Maryland. In 1769, Wesley sent Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmore to 
America and two years later Francis Asbury, the “apostle of the Long 
Road” arrived to become to this nation what Wesley had been to England, 
“the very soul that over England flamed.” 

At the Christmas Conference which met in Baltimore, December 24, 1784, 
some sixty preachers, with Dr. Coke and his companions, organized the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America. Dr. Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, was sent to this country to be a superintendent, 
“to preside over the flock of Christ.’”” Coke was directed to ordain Asbury 
as a second superintendent. Asbury, sensing the spirit of democracy abroad 
in the colonies, was wise enough to see that an American Church should 
have the privilege of choosing its own leaders, and he refused to accept the 
appointment unless elected to it by his ministerial brethren. This they did 
promptly and unanimously. On Christmas Day, 1784, Francis Asbury, until 
then only a Methodist lay preacher, was ordained a deacon, the day 
following, an elder, and on the third day, he was consecrated a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In the subsequent history of Methodism two notable divisions occurred. 
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In 1828, a group of ministers and laymen, largely moved by a desire for 
lay representation in the governing affairs of the Church, withdrew and 
became the Methodist Protestant Church. In 1844, the second division, in 
part over the question of slavery, in part over the rights of the episcopacy, 
occurred, and most of the representatives of the churches from the southern 
states withdrew from the General Conference to form the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. After years of negotiation a Plan of Union was 
agreed upon and on May 10, 1939, in Kansas City, Missouri, the three 
branches united to form The Methodist Church. The Methodists are one 
people! 


1, ALONG ASBURY TRAILS 


Vernon B. Hampton 


Comparatively little has been known about Francis Asbury’s extensive 
travels and his influence in the origin and development of Methodism in 
the present area of the Newark Conference. 

Our Conference, celebrating its centennial in 1957, is built on some of the 
foundations laid by Asbury between 1771 and 1816. The roots of numerous 
present churches were watered by the springs of Asbury’s devout preaching 
one hundred and fifty, and even, one hundred and eighty years ago. 

It is appropriate that these early influences should be noted as our 
Conference and its churches celebrate this milestone. This is more 
especially so, since the record has never before been related. Atkinson, 
Raybold, Wakeley, Lednum, among Methodist historians, have identified but 
little of Bishop Asbury’s work in our area, although much has been 
chronicled about southern New Jersey. 

Between 1771, when he first preached within our Conference limits at 
Peter Van Pelt’s on Staten Island on November 9th, and June 26, 1815, 
his last visit in our territory and in New Jersey, Francis Asbury made a 
total of 86 journeys into East and West Jersey, and Staten Island, N. Y. 
He made 70 trips within present Newark Conference territory as part 
of the 86 in the State of New Jersey (including Staten Island). Many of 
the 70 trips were continuations of tours of South Jersey; he covered the 
State repeatedly from north to south, and from west to east. 

It is difficult to adequately show within this brief article his intineraries, 
his stopping places, the churches promoted, persons visited, and benefactions 
bestowed in so many places over so great a span as forty years. The only 
way to get a clear and comprehensive picture of all this is in his Annotated 
Journal, being published under the supervision of the Association of 
Methodist Historical Societies, and the editorship of Dr. Elmer T. Clark. 


A Tabular Presentation 


Comprehension may be made easier for Newark Conference residents 
by the following listing of present-day churches with Asbury antecedents; 
this list however, does not indicate places whose own church histories 
mention Asbury visitations which are not mentioned by Asbury in his 
Journal. 


EASTERN DISTRICT: 
Place First Date of Preaching 


Belleville 1774 
Staten Island, N. Y. 1771 (Woodrow) 
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Place 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
Elizabeth 

Perth Amboy 
Newark 


Woodbridge 
Metuchen 


NORTHERN DISTRICT: 


Waldwick 
Midland Park 
Sherwood’s 


Haverstraw, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT: 


Asbury 

Oldwick 
Kingwood 

New Providence 
Somerville 


Rahway 
Finesville 


WESTERN DISTRICT: 


Newton 
Johnsonburg 


Vernon 
Flanders 


Hope 
Frankford Plains 


Vienna 
Buttzville 
New Milford, N. Y. 
Chatham 
Dover 
Stanhope 
Tranquility 
Morristown 
Lockwood 
Mount Bethel 
Rockaway 


First Date of Preaching 

1802 (Asbury) 

1785 

1VT2 

1784—Met old Methodist friends; there is no rec- 
ord of his preaching in Newark, but he 
refers to “our preaching there,” in later 
entry. 

1792 —no preaching noted, but remarkably noted 
visits with the Brown family later. 

1797—-Hammond’s 


1813 —then called Paramus. 

1813—at Wilson’s. 

1813 —south of Haverstraw, N. Y., in Rockland 
County. 

1813—preached and lodged with Peter Noyelles. 


1789 

1782 

1787—stood on “Pulpit Rock” for preaching. 

1806 

1787—preached in Wallace House, the Head- 
quarters of General Washington in the 
Revolution. 

1810 —preached at William Flatt’s. 

1811—at Godley’s Schoolhouse, near this village. 


1784 —preached in Court House. 

1787—in the “‘stone church” (Episcopal) the pres- 
ent Van Ness House. 

1787—Brother Benjamin’s Barn (Vernon Town- 


ship). 

1787—preached to nearly 1000 people “in the 
woods.” 

1787 

1789 —preached at “Pepper Cotton” (Papakat- 
ing). 


1789 —at Philip Cummins’. 

1789 —at Axford’s 

1799 

1796 

1796 

1796 —at Brother Budd’s, nearby. 

1803 

1811 

1811—at Jonathan Hunt’s meeting house. 

1811—at Bethel Chapel, James Egbert’s. 

1806—stopped at Brother Sherman’s (Shearman, 
Schureman). 
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This record is presented more fully in the succeeding pages, and other 
localities and many individuals are identified with whom Bishop Asbury 
associated in this portion of his New Jersey vineyard. It is an amazing 
chronicle of early Methodist history. 


Staten Island First to Welcome Asbury 


Francis Asbury, as John Wesley’s missionary, arrived in America on 
October 27, 1771. He preached in Philadelphia, and in Burlington, N. J., 
then started across New Jersey for New York. Good fortune brought him 
into contact with “P. Van Pelt,’ who had heard him at Philadelphia, and 
who invited him to his home on Staten Island, which lay on his route to 
the city. Asbury accepted this kind invitation; a stranger in a strange land 
—he found friends in this first place within our Conference-limits, where 
he preached after his arrival from England. 

On November 9, 1771, twelve days after his coming to the shores of the 
New World, he preached his first ‘Newark Conference” sermon at the 
Dutch colonial home of Peter Van Pelt, which stood on Wood Row, near 
Rossville, Staten Island, New York. Today, a short distance from where the 
Van Pelt house was located, is the present Woodrow Methodist Church, 
Mother Church of Staten Island Methodism, and the oldest society in the 
Newark Conference stemming from Asbury’s ministrations. 

The sermon by Francis Asbury at Peter Van Pelt’s house on November 
9, 1771, was, of course, his first in the Province of New York. 

A bronze and stone marker at Woodrow Church marks this historic event 
in Staten Island Methodism, placed there by the twelve Methodist Churches 
of Richmond Borough, New York City (Staten Island), Sunday, October 19, 
1947, with an historical address of dedication by the present writer. 

Asbury preached several times between November 9 and 11 on this first 
visit to Staten Island. He visited Staten Island 19 times, possibly more, 
during his forty years of pioneering for Methodism. 

To get the flavor of his spirit and devotion, and the significance of his 
observations, it is essential that the Journal passages be read in connection 
with the dates, places and persons mentioned. The revelations of our re- 
searches illuminate these passages for us today as we personalize the 
names and recognize the places in their contemporary setting as Asbury 
saw them. 

It was a layman who sheltered Asbury and gave him a pulpit when 
first he entered our Conference confines. 

Peter Van Pelt was of Dutch descent, his forebears locating on Staten 
Island as early as 1687, early identifying themselves with the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. He was a substantial farmer; the civil record gives only 
a meager indication of his activities. The Town Meetings of the Town of 
Westfield (S.I.), where held at the home of Mr. Van Pelt, according to 
the Supervisor’s records, during the years 1776, 1777, 1779 and 1781. Local 
regulations were enacted and local officials were appointed at these meet- 
ings. The position of Peter Van Pelt as one of the town fathers is seen 
in the choice of his house as the scene of the town meetings. From a 
military standpoint, he had served in the French and Indian War in 1758 
in Captain Carson’s Company, and he was among the colonial defenders 
again in 1762. His Methodism was firmly founded, evidence of this being 
indicated on two counts in Asbury’s entries: (1) he had attended Methodist 
meetings in Philadelphia and heard Asbury preach; (2) evidence seems to 
point to Peter Van Pelt’s prior attendance in New York, and to his home 
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also having welcomed Pilmoor, Boardman and Captain Webb. Bishop 
Asbury refers to extended conversations with P. Van Pelt, and his 
acquaintance with, and sympathy for, Wesleyan messages and missionaries, 
which prompted Asbury’s acceptance of the invitation to be a guest and 
preach at Van Pelt’s. Other emissaries of John Wesley had preceded him, 
for entries in Joseph Pilmoor’s manuscript Journal indicate that he 
preached on Staten Island in 1770, and there are also inferences that 
Boardman did likewise. Robert Williams, the tireless preacher and itinerant, 
ministered there, and in John Street Church’s “Old Book” there is even an 
entry for an amount paid to a person on Staten Island in compensation 
for service to Robert Williams. Bishop Asbury always spoke in terms of 
highest esteem and affection, when referring to Peter Van Pelt in his 
Journal. The home of Van Pelt is described by Leng and Davis, in “Staten 
Island and Its People,” as a large Dutch dwelling, with low slopping roof, 
wide fireplaces and small leaded windows. “The authors have stood on this 
spot at the foundation site and regretted that a building of such importance 
in the history of Methodism should have disappeared.” So wrote Charles 
W. Leng and William T. Davis, Staten Island historians. 

Another layman welcomed Asbury into his home for preaching in the 
afternoon of Sunday, November 11th. The recently arrived missionary had 
preached at Van Pelt’s again on Sunday morning, and accepted the in- 
vitation of Justice Wright to preach at the latter’s house in Rossville village 
in the afternoon. 

Justice Hezekiah Wright was a Justice of the Inferior Court of Common 
Pleas of the Province of New York, commissioned April 15, 1756. In civil 
affairs he is also listed in the records of the town meeting for Westfield 
(S.I.), April 5, 1768, as a Highway Master, to supervise the laying out of 
roads; in a further record of the same date Hezekiah Wright, Esq., is in- 
dicated as one of the three persons “to tacke Inventore of Intested Estates.” 
During the French and Indian War he commanded a company of volun- 
teers in Richmond County, N.Y. He operated a fleet of vessels engaged in 
trade in colonial coastal waters. Following this initial visit, Asbury was 
welcomed to Justice Wright’s home, as to that of Van Pelt, at every 
one of his frequent journeyings during the years that Captain Wright was 
alive. His home in Rossville on the Shore Road near the Old Blazing Star 
Ferry opposite the New Jersey shore, became another Methodist landmark. 


Second Staten Island Visit 


Six weeks later after ministry in New York and a tour into Westchester, 
Asbury again visited Methodist homes on Staten Island. On December 27th, 
1771, with two friends, he embarked on a sailing craft from New York 
for the Island. There he was received by Justice Wright and Peter Van 
Pelt, at whose homes he preached. He added a third place to this pioneering 
Methodist mission in what is today Newark Conference territory, namely, 
“the house of one Mr. W—d, at the east end of the Island.” This was 
probably the J. Ward mentioned by Lednum in Rise of Methodism, as one 
of Bishop Asbury’s preaching places on Staten Island. The Revolutionary 
Map of Staten Island by Taylor and Skinner (1781) and The Hessian 
Map (1777), locate the house of “Captain Ward” on the east shore along 
The Narrows, which would be the location of the ferry to New York, 
taken by Asbury on his return to the city. Asbury’s preaching is thus 
indicated in the Stapleton area of Staten Island in 1771, where Kingsley 
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Church is now established. He remained on the Island on this occasion from 
December 27 to 31, 1771. 


Asbury’s First Circuit in America on Staten Island 


Francis Asbury returned to Staten Island in February 1772, spending 
six days and extended his preaching to three other homes which became 
notable in early Methodist history—Disosway, Totten, and Woglom on the 
South Shore. (He subsequently added that of Nicholas Crocheron on the 
North Shore at present New Springville, site of historic Asbury Church, 
Staten Island.) 

A large company heard Asbury at the home of Israel Disosway, near 
the present town of Tottenville. Israel Disosway was a descendant of a 
Huguenot family which settled on Staten Island in 1684, having) removed 
from Brooklyn. The Disosway family is noted in Staten Island and national 
history, having given to America and Methodism, Gabriel Poillon Disosway, 
Oregon pioneer, missionary and philanthropist.* Israel Disosway and Anne 
Doty were the parents of Gabriel P. Disosway. 

Israel became the leader of the first Methodist class in Staten Island, 
and, in 1787, helped to erect Woodrow Church, the Mother Church of 
Staten Island Methodism. About 1790, Israel and Anne Doty Disosway re- 
moved to New York, where they became leaders in John Street Church. 

Asbury preached at “A.W.’s,” whom we identify as Abraham Woglom. 
The Woglom house was located in the Rossville waterfront area, a mile or 
so from the Blazing Star Ferry to Perth Amboy. Rossville was at that 
time a largely populated community, and the missionary had a “large com- 
pany” to hear him. 

Abraham Woglom was master in the shipping fleet of Captain and 
Justice Hezekiah Wright. He was one of the founders of the Woodrow 
Church in 1787, and the list of original subscribers contains the names of 
nine members of the Woglom family as contributors. 

The home of either Gilbert Totten or John Totten, Sr., may have been 
the place of preaching to which Asbury refers in “the south part of the 
Island.” This could not have been Joseph Totten, who later responded 
to the call to preach, as he was at this time only thirteen years of age. 
Gilbert was an extensive landowner, an elder brother of Joseph, residing 
in what is now the prominent community of Tottenville. John, Sr., his 
father, resided near the southern shore. 

Joseph Totten, where Asbury also subsequently stayed, was converted 
under Asbury’s preaching. He was born in Hempstead, Long Island, 
February 4, 1759, and came to Staten Island with his family. Here he 
heard Methodist doctrine in the homes of friends and relatives on Staten 
Island, and was ordained to the traveling priesthood of the denomination 
when thirty-three years of age. He was an active and dedicated Presiding 
Elder of the New Jersey District of the Philadelphia Conference, and was 
instrumental in the founding or furtherance of numerous Methodist 
churches of our present Conference. 

The name of John Totten, the Methodist Printer, is found on the title 
page of many an old Methodist Hymn Book and tract of American Meth- 
odism. He was the son-in-law of Joseph Totten, having married Letitia 
Totten. This was evidently a marriage of cousins. Another daughter of 
Joseph Totten married a John Pray. Families of the latter name were long 


* See the forthcoming Journal and Letters of Francis Asbury. 
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identified with Woodrow Church. And in this historic churchyard, where 
lies Henry Boehm, Bishop Asbury’s traveling companion, Joseph Totten 
is buried—the locality so loved and revered by pioneers of American and 
Staten Island Methodism. 

A further genealogical word on the Totten Family is not inappropriate. 
The father of Rev. Joseph Totten was John Totten, who had come to 
Staten Island from Long Island in 1762. John Totten was alive when 
Francis Asbury first visited the Island. He purchased land from the Billop 
family on the South Shore, and settled along the shore of the Lower Bay 
at Tottenville, then called Bentley Manor. Rev. Joseph Totten was one of 
five children of John Totten: Gilbert, Mary, James, Thomas and Joseph. 
Gilbert Totten was born December 30, 1741, so there was a difference of 
seventeen years between the ages of Gilbert and Joseph. This information 
is supplied by Miss Laura Yetman, prominent Methodist and a descendant 
of the Totten family through Gilbert Totten’s line. 

John Totten, father of the above five children, was Supervisor “for 
the West,” in 1784, according to town records cited by Leng and Davis in 
“Staten Island and Its People.” 

The circle of preaching places on Staten Island which has been identified 
and described constituted what church historians have termed ‘Francis 
Asbury’s First Circuit” in America. He returned to this circle of friends 
again and again, planting Methodism firmly in this territory. And he 
broadened the circle to include the homes of Isaac and Moses Doty and 
Nicholas Crocheron, the last-named in the northern part of Staten Island, 
where Asbury’s visits eventuated in the establishment of Asbury or North 
End Church, as it was originally called, at New Springville. 

Dr. Hampton in “Francis Asbury on Staten Island,” (1947) and Dr. 
Arthur Bruce Moss, in “Frances Asbury’s First Circuit,’ World Outlook 
November 1954, have described this field in some detail. Support for this 
view is given by Lednum in “Rise of Methodism in America,” wherein he 
says “Israel Dissosway, Abraham Woglom, Justice Wright, Moses Doty or 
Doughty, Mr. Ward and Peter Van Pelt were the first friends that Method- 
ist preachers found on this Island.” 

Asbury visited Staten Island seven times in the year 1772: (Feb. 21-25, 
Mar. 13-27, July 24-26, Aug. 2-3, Aug. 25-26, Aug. 27-28, Sept. 21). In 
1773, he was on the Island from June 26 to July 1. During the Revolution- 
ary War he was unable to visit Staten Island at all, as it was in the hands 
of the British, and headquarters for General Howe for the entire period 
of conflict. 

His next visit was September 1, 1783, and he made ten more between 
that date and 1809, his last. Some of his visits were several days in 
length, occasionally a week, and once or twice for two weeks. 

He had great enjoyment in his preaching there, and warm fellowship 
with the people with whom he stayed. The Island gave him opportunity for 
study, for reflection, for private devotions and communion. Some of the 
most beautiful passages in his Journal were written on Staten Island, and 
also several entries of a biographical nature. 

He evidently traveled much of the Island’s 57 square miles of territory, 
crossing the Island frequently north to south, and west to east. Van 
Duzer’s ferry on the east shore was his landing place from New York; 
Old Blazing Star Ferry at Rossville, from Perth Amboy, New Jersey; 
Decker’s Ferry (Port Richmond), on the north shore, for Elizabeth, N.J.; 
and the New Blazing Star ferry near Travis, also a route to Elizabeth. His 
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mode of travel on the turnpikes was by chaise, by public stage, and on 
horseback; he also rode in an elementary type of buggy, and in a box-like 
black-covered “Jersey Wagon,” given to him by the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. In earlier years he crossed from New York in a ferry which was 
propelled by sails, on the order of. a barge, called a periagua. In 1809, while 
going through the Kill Van Kull from Staten Island to Elizabeth, accom- 
panied by Henry Boehm, he tells of seeing Fulton’s steamboat in the 
distance, and marvels at the invention. Subsequently he ferried across the 
Delaware in a steam ferry, which he mentions in a later entry. He was 
alert to advancements in science and took advantage of such improvements. 


Limited Visits Into Northern New Jersey in Early Years 


For the first few years of Asbury’s missionary activity, his labors in 
New Jersey were largely confined to the southern part, where he planted 
Methodism strongly. Methodist historians such as Lednum, Wakeley, Atkin- 
son and Raybold have preserved the record of his journeys rather com- 
pletely. Northern New Jersey has been correspondingly neglected and 
because investigations of his travels in these parts were not made years 
ago, doubtless much information, which could have been obtained from 
contemporaries or near-contemporaries, has been lost. 

New Jersey was the highway between the two great centers of New 
York and Philadelphia, and Methodism along the routes traveled by 
Asbury and his compeers was strengthened by his visits and his preaching. 
The route, however, lay mainly through West Jersey, touching East Jersey 
on the eastern extremity. 


Three Eastern Points before the Revolution 


Across from Staten Island opposite Tottenville, lay Perth Amboy, or 
“Amboy” as Asbury calls it. Here he preached on March 27, 1772, in a large 
upper room at “Mr. T’s.”” This was probably the house of James or William 
Thompson, sons of Alexander Thompson, who were residents of Amboy, 
their father having purchased his original property from Nicholas Britton 
on Staten Island. (The date noted above is the correct date, as the Editors 
of the forthcoming Journal and Letters of Asbury discovered that an entire 
month of entries had been transposed in the 1821 and 1851 Editions of the 
Journal; correction has been made in the definitive work now in prepara- 
tion. ) 

On July 31 and August 1, 1772, he preached twice at Perth Amboy, 
and observes, on the first occasion, “The congregation at Amboy was small, 
and they appeared to be such as cared but little for the Gospel; so that my 
hope of that place is but slender.” The second date (Aug. 1), found a dif- 
ferent situation, to which Mr. Asbury responded with renewed faith. 

He was again at Perth Amboy on August 26, 1772, and among his large 
audience of hearers were members of the Provincial Assembly of East 
Jersey, including members of the Church of England, Quakers, etc. “Many 
of them came to hear me in sport, but went away very still.” 

Second River (Belleville) was the scene of his first preaching on August 
29, 1774, within the Newark area. Here “a number of Low-Dutch people 
attended the word, which was delivered with a blessing.” A hint of growing 
Methodist activity as early as this in the locality is seen in Asbury’s ob- 
servation: “J.K., one of our local preachers, has been made useful to the 
inhabitants of this neighborhood.” “J.K.” is believed to have been Joseph 
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Kingsland thus indicating the early association with Wesleyan doctrine of 
this present strong Methodist family. 

The three places or localities, Belleville, and Perth Amboy, N.J., and 
Staten Island, N.Y., were the only parts of our present Conference visited 
by Asbury in the eastern section before the end of the Revolution. 

Francis Asbury visited the western sector of our Conference area in 
1776 and 1782, the beginning and ending years of the Revolutionary War. 
These visits were significant, and were followed by many others to the 
same territory in subsequent years. From them stem the Methodist churches 
of Kingwood, Sergeantsville, Oldwick and Cokesbury as well as others. 


Riding Within the Western Borders of New Jersey 


On April 25, 1776, Asbury rode northwestward from Trenton and 
preached at a place 11 miles distant, which is not identified. Continuing 
his journey the next day, he came to Isaac Bonnel’s at Kingwood, “where 
there was more sensibility amongst the congregation, and, though very un- 
well, I found my heart warm and expanded in preaching to them.” 

Isaac Bonnel was the son of Abraham Bonnel, a man of substantial 
property of Bethlehem Township, who died in 1768. Abraham and Isaac 
Bonnel are mentioned in New Jersey archives, and the former took in- 
ventory of the will of William Emley of Kingwood Township, whose father 
was John Emley, a name famous in Methodist annals. “Pulpit Rock” is a 
landmark today from which Francis Asbury is said to have preached. 

Asbury returned to Trenton, on the way preaching at John Fidler’s near 
Hopewell. On April 30th he rode to Hopewell, and again went to Kingwood, 
where he once more found inspiration in preaching at Isaac Bonnel’s. 

He carried his missionary endeavors to the Germans of Hunterdon and 
Somerset Counties in 1782, and laid the foundation for our work in the 
present Methodist strongholds of Oldwick, White House and the vicinity 
of Readington and Pleasant Run, near which last-named place lived 
Nicholas Egbert, where the Wesleyan preacher stopped. 

In addition to preaching the word with great effectiveness, Mr. Asbury 
records various difficulties with the over-zealous members of local commit- 
tees of Revolutionary patriots, who demanded to see the credentials of 
Asbury, Tunnell and others of the missionary party. The preacher, who 
was soon to become a Bishop, also tells of opposition by Dutch Reformed 
and other church people to this ministry in Reading or Readington, and 
Germantown, which has been renamed Oldwick. His testimony is supported 
by, and added to, in accounts of Ezekiel Cooper and Joseph Everett, con- 
temporaries, and in the history of the events given by Snell, History of 
Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, and George S. Mott, The First Century 
of Hunterdon County, and Lednum, Rise of Methodism. 

Asbury journeyed into this section of our present Conference September 
4, 1782, preached at Egbert’s on the 5th, at Germantown (New German- 
town, now Oldwick), probably at Mindurt Farley’s, on the 6th, rested from 
preaching on Saturday the 7th, and preached at the same place to four or 
five hundred people on Sunday, September 8th. He remarks there is 
“prospect of good among them.” 

Nicholas Egbert’s home was at Pleasant Run, near Readington (or 
Reading), according to the History of Oldwick Methodism. He had come 
to Hunterdon County about 1760, from Staten Island. Snell says the preach- 
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ing by Asbury marked the beginning of the Grove Methodist Church of 
Readington, near the Barley Sheaf section of Readington township. 

Early records show that Lebanon was formerly known as Germantown, 
and New Germantown (or Oldwick) was part of the same German neigh- 
borhood. 

From Egbert’s near Reading (Hunterdon County), Asbury traveled 
north to the Germantown locality of present Oldwick. Although he does not 
mention Mindurt Farley by name, we may infer that he preached there 
at this time in that vicinity, from a later entry in his Journal (July 6, 
1806), where he says, referring to Farley by name, “My first visit here was 
during the Revolutionary War; now the children of people not then married 
are born, grown up and married.” 

Snell’s History of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties describes the dif- 
ficulties between Reformed Dutch and Methodists to which Asbury alludes, 
as follows: 

“The disaffection which culminated in the formation of the New German- 
town Methodist Church occurred in 1782, when a Methodist missionary 
(Asbury) who came to New Germantown, was entertained by Mr. Tunis 
Melick, one of the church wardens (of the Dutch Church) and made some 
converts. Mr. Henry Miller, indigant at his wife’s change of views, brought 
the matter to the rector’s attention in a paper which he had prepared and 
from which the rector warned the people against him in terms which 
brought Mr. Tunis Melick to this feet and Major Godfrey Rinehart, creat- 
ing a great uproar in the church, and resulting in the disciplining of 
these vestrymen and their disappearance from the church records as 
officers. After that Methodist preachers held service in the houses of 
sympathizers. Bishop Asbury preached at the residence of Mindurt Farley 
and others at various places, ’till in 1824 a society was incorporated and a 
Wesleyan Chapel was built, on James Street, where the cemetery now is.” 

Joseph Everett’s account cited by Lednum is equally illuminating. He 
says he was appointed to East Jersey at the May Conference in 1782, with 
Joseph Tunnell, and, Lednum continues, “While preaching here his hard 
blows had stirred the ire of the people about Germantown, in Jersey, and 
the mob was after him with clubs . .. but finding that he was legally 
qualified to preach he received no hurt from them.” 

Methodism developed strongly among the German people and others of 
the surrounding communities. In 1786 and 1787, Ezekiel Cooper traveled 
the same area, and preached to these people. He stayed at ‘“‘Major Rhyne- 
hart’s” and remarks: “I was pleased with an expression that dropped from 
Esquire Rhynehart’s lips, namely: ‘Germantown is like a fort, but the 
Methodists, I think, will at last take it.’” He also “had a comfortable time 
at friend Melick’s—the greater part of the congregation was affected. 
Then I rode to Germantown and preached to a large congregation. Prospects 
here are good.” ... “I preached at 2 o’clock in Readingtown. We had a 
warm room (it was February) and the people generally were affected.” 

A word should be said concerning Mindurt Farley. He was a well-to-do 
farmer. He and members of his family are prominently mentioned in the 
histories of several Methodist Churches of the area. Joshua Farley with 
others, (William Egbert, William Godley, George Fisher) helped build 
Cokesbury church in 1810; the first trustees of New Germantown (Oldwick) 
Church were Mindurt Farley, Anthony Farley, Nicholas E. Mellick, John 
Mellick, James Mellick, John Fine, Archibald Kennedy, George Bunn, and 
Jacob Blain. 
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Mindurt Farley’s son, Mindurt, Jr., was evidently one of those whom 
Asbury refers to in 1806 as one of the children during his Revolutionary 
war visit who are now married and with children of their own. One of 
Mindurt, Jr.’s, sons was Dr. Francis Asbury Farley, who became a 
physician in Hunterdon County. Another son of Mindurt, Jr., Anthony 
Farley, married a Miss McCullough, probably a grand-daughter of Col. 
William McCullough, another friend of Bishop Asbury, who founded the 
Asbury (N.J.) Church, and who named the town for Francis Asbury dur- 
ing the bishop’s lifetime. 

The foundation laid by Francis Asbury during these Revolutionary war 
visits, was strongly laid. The New Jersey Conference Minutes of 1837 
discloses Methodist stations at New Germantown and Somerset mission, 
Flemington, and Asbury; in 1842, Cokesbury is listed by that name; in 
1855, Somerville and Boundbrook, Quakertown and Everettstown, French- 
town and Milford, New Germantown, Cokesbury, Peapack and Cross 
Roads, Clinton, and Kingwood. Many of these had had a long existence 
though not independently indicated previously. 

[ERROR CORRECTED]: 

Note should here be made that some Methodist historians, notably Phoebus, in tracing 
Ezekiel Cooper’s itinerary (and others have copied him), have erroneously placed German- 
town, Reading, ete., in Pennsylvania. It should be clear that Germantown, Reading, Bethlehem, 
Allentown, Grandin, ete., as here referred to, were all in Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
and not to be confused with Pennsy!vania localities of the same names. We have pointed out 


these errors of other historians, in our present Notes in the Francis Asbury Journal and 
Letters, and repeat the corrections here, for our own Conference information and records. 


Asbury Travels in Sussex and Warren Counties 

In 1784, Francis Asbury made a long journey into Sussex County, to 
Newton, then known as Sussex Court House. Here he preached in the 
Court House on August 24th, and visited with the Rev. Uzal Ogden, the 
Episcopal minister. This began a long association with Mr. Ogden, their 
relationship being referred to by Bishop Asbury many times in his 
Journal. Borie oe a 

It seems evident that this heavy journey was made by Asbury with 
the express purpose of meeting Mr. Ogden. He had written sympathetically 
to the Wesleyan missionary as early as April 11, 1783, and correspondence 
is extant in various sources showing that by letter as well as in personal 
meetings, these two shared an evangelistic viewpoint in the salvation of 
men’s souls. 

Rev. Uzal Ogden was rector of Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Newton, Sussex County. He traveled extensively over about forty appoint- 
ments in the present counties of Sussex, Morris, Essex and Hunterdon, in 
ministering to the adherents of that communion. He proved a friend of 
the Methodist cause, continuing the relationship when he became rector of 
the Episcopal Church in Newark later in 1784. 

Mr. Ogden lived to a good old age, and finally left the Episcopal Church 
and joined the Presbyterians. Methodist preachers found a retreat in his 
dwelling and enjoyed with him the delights of Christian and ministerial fel- 
lowship. 

He was the author of several publications, and is described as an elo- 
quent preacher. He was successful in the saving of souls, a kindred spirit 
with Asbury. 


In Vernon Township 


Bishop Asbury’s next tour into New Jersey brought him through 
Orange County, New York, from West Point. At Warwick, in Orange 
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County, he had 1,000 hearers on June 20, 1787. Thence he traveled south- 
ward, entering Sussex County, New Jersey, near the village of Vernon. 
In Vernon township, he preached to a multitude attending the services in 
Nathan Benjamin’s barn. (A correction must here be made of an identifica- 
tion in Atkinson’s “Memorials of Methodism in New Jersey,’ wherein he 
says of Asbury’s preaching at B’s, in a barn: “This is probably Bang- 
hart’s—the father of Rev. G. Banghart of the Newark Conference.” His 
identification of “B” as George Banghart’s father is obviously incorrect, 
since the ride from Warwick to Banghart’s would have been sixty miles 
or more, Banghart pere living in Warren County, near High Bridge. On 
the other hand, to support the identification of Nathan Benjamin, we note 
his active association with early Methodism in Vernon township, and Ham- 
burg, some six miles from Vernon Village.) 

Rev. Ezekiel Cooper traveled the East Jersey Circuit in 1786, the year 
before the Asbury tour, and preached in the same places that Bishop Asbury 
mentions. Cooper identified the preaching place at this point as ‘Mr. 
Benjamin’s” in several successive visits, each time after Warwick, and 
followed by Sweezey’s, the Stone Church, etc., in the order which Asbury 
gives. 

Nathan Benjamin was Class Leader on Hamburg Circuit in 1791, and 
doubtless developed this class under Cooper and Asbury’s ministrations, in 
1786 and 1787. Hamburg Circuit embraced the village of Vernon, the 
Beemer neighborhood and Papakating, and nearby places in Orange County. 

Benjamin served in the Revolutionary army in 1779, in his youth. He 
was a patriarch of Sussex County Methodism when, at 75 years of age, 
he was one of the trustees in the building of the first Methodist Church in 
Vernon in 1835. 

Before the Methodist Church was erected there, Methodists worshiped 
near Hamburg, probably in the vicinity of Beemer’s where there was an 
antipathy to Methodists and Methodism among a considerable segment of 
the population. Nevertheless, the Wesleyan doctrine took hold, in Vernon 
township, Papakating (which Asbury later calls “Pepper Cotton’) and 
environs. He subsequently helped establish Methodism at Frankford Plains, 
where he preached in an ancient meeting house. 

It might be noted of the Benjamin family of this locality that James 
Benjamin, whose relationship to Nathan is not established, was leader of 
a class at a later date, 1809, at Amity, Orange County, N.Y., which is just 
over the boundary line separating New Jersey from New York. 

Asbury proceeded from Vernon in a southwesterly direction and preached 
at the Stone Church, at Johnsonburg (formerly Log Jaii). The Stone 
Church belonged to the Episcopal denomination. The historic edifice still 
stands in the village, a private dwelling, known as the Van Ness House. 


Preaching at Hope 


From there the Bishop continued on into present Warren County, veer- 
ing westward, and stopping at Sweezy’s near Hope, where “We had a good 
time,” and the sacrament was administered. 

Joseph Sweezy’s was located about eight miles from the Delaware River, 
in present Warren County. Ezekiel Cooper names this place “Joseph 
Sweezy’s where was held the fourth quarterly meeting for the year,” during 
his itinerary of 1786. 

Methodism in the vicinity of Hope dates from 1785, the accepted date 
of the origin of the Union Methodist Church, under the early preaching 
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of Thomas S. Chew and Adam Cloud and Matthew Greentree. A log meeting 
house, erected in 1810, was the first house of worship for these people two 
miles northeast of Hope. 

The area became a stronghold of Methodism, Green’s Chapel or Mount 
Herman, being organized two miles west of Hope in 1811, and a church 
erected the same year. In Hope Village, in 1832, another church was built 
to accommodate members of the first, or Union Church, who resided in the 
village. 

Asbury’s ministry, and that of his traveling preachers, was fruitful. 
Out of Hope came the stimulus which developed early Methodist services 
at Pequest (Vienna), Oxford, Belvidere (early known as Greenwich on the 
Delaware) and Blairstown (Smith’s Mills). 

The Swayzey family (spelled Swayzy, Sweezy, etc) were numerous. 
James Swayzey was a son of Daniel Swayzey, Joseph’s brother; James 
also lived here in Knowlton township, as did Joshua, Benjamin and 
Jonathan. An historian noted that the family had resided in Sussex 
County (and Warren) for more than a hundred years, the notation 
made in 1860. Joseph Swayzey and his brothers and nephews were ex- 
tensive property owners, and an early map locates Swayzey’s Mill in the 
vicinity. 

A later entry by Bishop Asbury notes the decline of the Moravian Settle- 
ment at Hope, which, at the time of his present visit was a strong force, 
economically and religiously. In contrast, Methodism grew and flourished. 


A Thousand Worshipers at Flanders 

Asbury’s itinerary took him in the direction of what we have recognized 
as Flanders. Here he preached on June 24, 1787 to nearly a thousand people 
“in the woods.” Flanders gave its name to a circuit in 1786, and it is also 
listed by Ezekiel Cooper. Flanders, in the vicinity of Budd Lake, would 
have been on the route Bishop Asbury was following in going from Hope 
toward Somerville and Trenton. It is not surprising that a thousand people 
assembled to hear Bishop Asbury, at such an announced preaching appoint- 
ment. 


Asbury Preaches at the Washington Headquarters House 


On June 26, 1787, Bishop Asbury preached at William Wallace’s in 
Somerville. Here Asbury found an uninspired people, as regards Methodist 
preaching, for the locality was already a long established Reformed Dutch 
community. The “Wallace House”? was an inn, located opposite the First 
Reformed Dutch Parsonage, and is still standing, a shrine of American 
history as the headquarters of General Washington during the Revolution. 
Its fame should shine the brighter because of Bishop Asbury’s visit and 
preaching. 

General and Mrs. Washington occupied the house in 1778 and 1779. 
The description of the Washington Headquarters is interesting, as we 
visualize Bishop Asbury in the same quarters. A fieldstone foundation sup- 
ports a large main building (where Asbury probably preached), and a 
smaller kitchen wing. The intense whiteness of the clapboards is accentuated 
by the solid, dark green shutters. The house has typical ‘‘witches doors” 
with panels in the form of a double cross to keep out witches. The H-L 
wrought iron hinges are variously supposed to stand for “Home and 
Love,” “Heavenly Love,” and “Holy Lord,” according to antiquarians, but 
probably the chief use was functional. The larger wing contains all of the 
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original woodwork and hardware; a fireplace in an upstairs room is framed 
by pictorial blue and white Dutch tile. (Who is to say that this was not 
the room Bishop Asbury occupied?) The kitchen wing has the original crane 
in the huge fireplace and numerous utensils. And in the upper hall, a 
treasured trunk is said to have been Washington’s campaign trunk, built 
of wood, and nearly ten feet long, it has a curved, sheet-iron top banded 
with iron straps and studded with rough-headed rivets. 

The Wallace property was part of the original Frelinghuysen farmstead. 
Owned by the Reformed Dutch minister for 20 years, it was sold to John 
Wallace, a merchant of Philadelphia, in 1775, and upon his death shortly 
after, it became the property of his son, William Wallace. The house was 
built by the latter in 1778, and occupied by Washington when a new 
dwelling. 

William Wallace, Asbury’s host in 1787, had served in the Revolutionary 
War as a private. He was Sheriff of Somerset County in 1790-91, and a 
member of the New Jersey State Assembly in 1792. 

It is possible that Ezekiel Cooper, whom Asbury had ordained a deacon 
in New York on June 3rd, was with him throughout this entire journey, 
for he several times uses the term “we” in his account. He left Wallace’s 
the day after preaching there on Tuesday, July 26th, riding toward Trenton 
and passing through some of the most beautiful parts of Somerset County. 
His Journal records: “Wednesday, 27. We had a warm ride through a 
fertile, pleasant country to Trenton; and on Thursday, the 28th, to 
Philadelphia.” 


Richard Whatcoat Journeys with Asbury 


In the year 1789, Bishop Asbury again entered New Jersey from Orange 
County, New York, and traversed much of the area described in Sussex 
and Warren Counties. His journey at this time, however, brought him to 
several new places, which have become historic in Newark Conference 
Methodism. 

The 1789 itinerary was as follows: 

June 26, 1789, at Nathan Benjamin’s in Vernon Township. Richard 
Whatcoat, who was to become the third bishop of the Methodist Church, 
was Asbury’s traveling companion. 

It is pleasant to recall that Whatcoat had written to John Wesley: 

“T bless God, I have not had an hour’s uneasiness since I left Europe, 
about coming to this part of the world; I bless God, I am perfectly willing 
to spend the few days I have to labour, in the connection I am joined with.” 

What giants of the Church have served the portion of the vineyard which 
is now the Newark Conference! 

Richard Whatcoat had preached at Warwick, N.Y., the day before they 
entered Sussex County. At Benjamin’s, “‘The power of God came down 
among the people, ... and there was a great melting.” 

After the meeting at Benjamin’s, Asbury and Whatcoat rode to “Pepper 
Cotton.” This is a corruption or misspelling of Papakating, Pepakotin, etc. 
Identity of the term used by Asbury is made easier for present generations 
by noting other sources which used the term: The “Hardiston Memorial” 
(Hamburg), mentions “Pepo-Cotten lands”; the term is also found in the 
will of Isaac Sharp, Quaker, of Pilesgrove, N.J., in 1770, which refers to 
“all my lands on Peper Cotton, or on the branches thereof, in Sussex 
County.” And Ezekiel Cooper lists Pepper Cotton as a preaching place in 
1786-1787. 
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Its location is identified by Snell, Sussex County historian, who points 
out that Papakating (Pepper Cotton) is the district on the east line of 
Frankford township, one of the earliest portions to be improved in the 
beautiful valley of Frankford. 


Historic Frankford Plains 

Frankford and Wantage townships form a continuous valley. It is only 
a few miles from Vernon village where Asbury, Cooper and others stayed 
and held meetings, and in fact the boundaries of Wantage and Vernon town- 
ships are contiguous. When Vernon was erected as a separate township 
in 1792, the Papakating Creek in Wantage is mentioned in reference to a 
bridge which is term ‘“Peppacotton bridge” in the official document. 
Phonetic spelling was the vogue in a day when the printed word was so 
seldom seen. 

This preaching by Asbury at Pepper Cotton evidently marks the be- 
ginning of the Methodist society at Frankford Plains, preceded as it had 
been by that of Ezekiel Cooper, possibly others; Thomas Morrell is men- 
tioned as a preacher in the old church in 1787, in the Church History of 
Frankford Plains. 

Among families contemporary with Asbury’s visit in 1789, was one which 
became strongly identified with Methodism, the Dennis family. Rev. Frank 
D. Dennis, of the Newark Conference, is a descendant of this family and 
notes five grandsires and great grandsires as Methodist preachers, among 
them Rev. Isaac N. Vansant, and Rev. Nicholas Vansant. His father is the 
Rev. Paul G. Dennis, D.D., former District Superintendent of the Con- 
ference, residing at Andover, N.J. 

The Wilson family, and notably Andrew Wilson and his wife Martha 
Ferguson, were the founders of “Wilson’s Church” of Wantage, which 
evidently arose from the preaching of Ezekiel Cooper, 1787, and possi- 
bly that of Asbury at this time, in Wilson’s barn, as noted by Snell’s Sussex 
County History. Esquire Wilson’s preaching place is mentioned by Cooper, 
thus identifying the earliest Methodist home in Wantage, near-neighbor to 
Frankford Plains. 


Johnsonburg, Former Sussex County Seat 


The future Bishop, Richard Whatcoat, preached at the stone church in 
Johnsonburg. This was on Saturday, June 27, 1789. Asbury was not im- 
pressed with the reception they received at this place this time. “Rode to 
the stone church; and found stony hearts. The Methodists ought to preach 
only in their own houses.” 

This reference is to the fact that the stone church, now the Van Ness 
‘House, was a church of the Protestant Episcopal faith, and Asbury’s refer- 
ence to the contentiousness of the spirit of the people doubtless has refer- 
ence to local opposition to the Methodist preachers holding forth in the 
Episcopal Church. He remarks, “I have done with the houses of other 
people.” 

However, he visited Johnsonburg at least three more times, preaching in 
the home of Andrew Freeman, and he once more, in 1811, preached in the 
stone church. 

One will hardly recognize the Van Ness House today as a former church. 
It stands back from the main street in the center of Johnsonburg, and it has 
been cited in the “New Jersey Guide” for its architectural attractiveness 
as well as its history as an early Episcopal Church. It is built of yellowish 
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stone, and is a plain and finely proportioned building of two stories. The 
“New Jersey Guide” says the building was built “to square with the points 
of the compass,” and was originally a Protestant Episcopal Church from 
1781 to 1850, when that denomination died out in the community. 

Log Gaol or Log Jail, as Johnsonburg was formerly called, derived its 
name from having been the first county seat of Sussex County, prior to the 
selection of Newton, or ‘‘Newtown” as the county center. 


Along the Pequest Creek 


On Sunday June 28th, Asbury spoke to the people at Sweezy’s, near Hope 
the heat evidently being oppressive; thence he and Richard Whatcoat drove 
to John Axford’s at Buttzville, where the Bishop “found life and liberty 
amongst my hearers.” 

Recorded Buttzville Methodism begins with Ezekiel Cooper’s mention 
of John Axford’s home as a preaching place, in 1786-87, and now the refer- 
ence by Bishop Asbury to the same hospitable household, in 1789. 

Buttzville, Warren County, is on the beautiful Pequest Creek (where 
former President Herbert Hoover found such delightful fishing in the 
1930’s), and the sight of the sometimes turbulent waters of the stream 
coursing through wooded vales and rocky glens on the way to the broader 
Delaware at Belvidere, is something not easily forgotten. 

John Axford bore the same name as his father; the senior John had been 
a member of the Society of Friends in Trenton, before coming to Buttzville 
neighborhood. He and his wife continued in the Quaker faith until death, 
while John, Jr., espoused the Methodist cause and presumably was read out 
of meeting. Father John left a legacy in 1767 to the Friends of Hardwick 
Meeting, and also remembered his wife Anna Beach. 

With this religious background, John Axford, Jr., responded to Methodist 
preaching, and opened his home in Buttzville to the itinerants. The old 
homestead which he inherited from his father was located at “the big 
spring.” His wife was Abigail Hunt, and they had nine children, one of 
whom was Samuel Axford who removed to nearby Oxford. A son of 
Samuel, and grandson of John, Jr., Daniel Axford, is reported by the his- 
torian Snell to remember the religious meetings at Buttzville. “Mr. Axford 
remembers with interest going with his parents, when he was a little boy, on 
a winter evening, in a sled drawn by oxen, some distance to a Methodist 
service in his grandfather’s house at the big spring, before there were any 
churches of that denomination in the county.” 

Daniel was for years a pillar, not only of Oxford Methodism, but 
finally removing to Hackettstown, he gave his support to the church there. 
In 1881, when the above reminiscence was recorded, Daniel Axford, at 87 
years of age, was still a regular worshiper and pew holder, strong in the 
faith of his grandfather who had been honored by Bishop Asbury’s friend- 
ship. 


The Banghart Family 

Another Methodist family, of many in the area, must be noted. This was 
the Banghart family, which gave to the Newark Conference one of its 
devout pioneer preachers, Rev. George Banghart. His family had originally 
lived at High Bridge, where Jacob Banghart had settled in 1740. Jacob’s 
son, Michael, moved to Bridgeville, in present Warren County, not far 
from Buttzville, and his home became another preaching place for the 
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itinerants. He had a family of fourteen children, which constituted a con- 
gregation in itself. 

Michael Banghart of Bridgeville in Oxford Township, lived about a mile 
from the Axford homestead at Buttzville. He is described as a thorough 
student of the Bible. Snell says, ‘““Both he and his father (Jacob, of High 
Bridge) were among the early members of the Methodist society and pro- 
moters of kindred interests.” In addition to George, who became a noted 
itinerant preacher, another son of Michael Banghart was named Wesley, 
to preserve the Methodist tradition, but Wesley became a member of Ox- 
ford Presbyterian Church, departing from the Methodist fold. However, 
descendants of others of Michael Banghart’s children have been bulwarks 
in the development of North Jersey Methodism at Washington, N.J., 
Belvidere, Summerfield on Scott’s Mountain, Harmony and elsewhere in 
Warren County. 


Philip Cummins in Vienna, N.J. 

The next stop by Bishop Asbury was at the home of Philip Cummins, in 
the present village of Vienna. This was on June 29th, 1789. The heat con- 
tinued oppressive, and Brother Whatcoat preached, ‘‘while some of the audi- 
ence slept.” A sermon is not necessarily an antidote to torpor induced by 
Summer’s sun. 

Methodism at Pequest, or Vienna, as it is known, is dated from Asbury’s 
ministrations and others during this period. 

The Cummins name is celebrated in this part of New Jersey, not only in 
religious circles, but also in medicine, in historic preservation and patriotic 
endeavors, in civic affairs and in husbandry. Persons bearing the name have 
been honored in various walks of life. 

The first of the name, Christian Cummins, born 1716, emigrated from 
Germany with Catharine, his wife, about the year 1745, and settled in the 
vicinity of what is today the town of Asbury, in Warren County, N.J. They 
had ten children, the second of whom was Philip, born August 15, 1750. Three 
of the sons, Philip, Christian, Jr., and John, and a daughter Elizabeth, who 
married George Beatty, removed to Pequest (Vienna), where they were 
among the earliest settlers of this beautiful region of New Jersey. Vienna 
came to be known for a time in its early days as Cumminstown. 

Welcomed to the Cummins household by Philip Cummins and his wife, 
family, relatives and assembled friends, Bishop Asbury stopped each time 
he was in this region. He preached at least five times that are of record, and 
perhaps on occasions not named. On April 23, 1807, he makes the remarkable 
entry in his Journal that he preached “in Philip Cummins’s kitchen,” adding 
this entrancing thought: “Come thou south wind, and blow upon this 
garden.” 

Vernon Hampton has visited in this room, with its high ceiling and great 
fireplace and has remarked the spirit of Asbury pervading that erstwhile 
sanctuary of early Methodism. 

On May 11, 1811, Asbury says he was “at Philip Cummins’s in Sussex 
County,” where he again “preached for them.” 

The year before, 1810, steps had been taken to build a church. Snell says 
of this event: “On the 10th day of May 1810, a piece of land was purchased 
from John Cummins for the sum of thirty dollars, and a deed given to Philip 
John, Matthias and Christian Cummins, and James Hoagland, who ware 
named the first trustees. Prior to this time the early Methodist people used 
to hold meetings for worship at the old stone house, then the residence of 
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Philip Cummins. Here Bishop Asbury and many pioneer Methodist ministers 
occasionally stayed and preached. The church was built the same year the 
land was bought and when the cornerstone was laid Philip Cummins knelt 
upon it and prayed that ‘on this stone a church might be built against which 
the gates of hell should not prevail.’”’ This church remained unfinished for 
several years, a carpenter’s bench being used for a pulpit, and saw-mill slabs 
for seats. In 1824 the trustees resolved to “finish” the church, and accord- 
ingly put in a gallery, a pulpit, and more modern and comfortable seats, and 
painting the outside a “Spanish brown,” with white window casings and 
strips. 

Increased membership made necessary the building of a new church in 
1854, on the site of the old one which was torn down. 


Colonel McCullough and the Founding of Asbury 


The origin of the church at Asbury, Warren County, N.J., comes now into 
our purview. 

Bishop Asbury and Richard Whatcoat came to “McCullock’s” (McCulloch, 
McCullough) on June 29, 1789. This was at Hall’s Mills, which took the 
name Asbury, in honor of the Bishop, in 1800, through the instrumentality 
of Colonel William McCullough. Asbury, New Jersey, was the first town in 
America to bear the honored name of our pioneer bishop. 

Gordon’s Gazeteer of New Jersey (1834) identifies Asbury, N.J., at that 
time as a post town of Mansfield Township, Warren County, near the 
Musconetcong Creek, forty miles from Trenton, and eleven miles from 
Belvidere, the County Seat. It had in 1834, a Methodist Church, two grist 
mills, one saw mill, an oil mill, a woolen factory, one tavern, three stores, 
and about thirty dwellings. 

Bishop Asbury’s host in this year of 1789, Col. William McCullough was 
a citizen of prominence in the locality and in the state. Born in 1759, he 
was credited with being the founder of the town of Asbury, and also of 
Washington, N.J., and in choosing the names for both of these communities, 
he honored two with whom he had been associated and whom he held in the 
highest esteem: the pioneer American bishop of his church, and the Father 
of his country. 

William McCullough came to Hall’s Mills, now Asbury, in 1783, at the age 
of 25. He had enlisted in the Revolutionary Army in July 1776, a youth of 
17. He served in Captain Mullick’s Company of Col. Mark Thompson’s Ist 
Regiment of Sussex Militia, in which his father, Benjamin McCullough was 
a lieutenant. William was brigade quartermaster from 1777 to 1781. In June 
1793, he became Lieutenant Colonel of the lower Regiment of Sussex Militia, 
and was ever after known as Col. McCullough. He served in the New Jersey 
State Assembly from 1793 to 1799 and was a member of the New Jersey 
State Council 1801 to 1803. He was a County Judge from 1803 to 18388. 
Col. McCullough’s residence was at Asbury, where he received the Method- 
ist Bishops and traveling preachers. “For more than half a century the 
most prominent name in the locality was McCullough,” observes Honeyman, 
in “Northwestern New Jersey” adding, ‘“‘He built a noble mansion at 
Asbury on a bluff overlocking the Musconetcong, and dispensed a gracious 
hospitality there for many years.” 

In 1786, William McCullough, a young man of 27, had been converted 
and united with the Methodist society, Probably under the preaching of 
Ezekiel Cooper and John McClaskey, for the former’s diary mentions a 
preaching place “on Schooley’s Mountain.” (Bishop Asbury’s Journal 
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records for August 9, 1796, “we made our way 25 miles to Brother Mc- 
Cullough’s near Schooley’s Mountain,’—thus noting the same locality. 

The land on which Asbury Church was built was given by Daniel Hunt, 
a prosperous merchant of Hall’s Mills and a warm friend of Col. Mce- 
Cullough. 

The cornerstone of Asbury Church was laid by Bishop Asbury on August 
9, 1796. He says: “‘we sung part of Dr. Watt’s hymn on The Corner-Stone, 
and prayed. I then had to lend a hand to lay the mighty corner-stone of the 
house: we then sung and prayed, and retired to brother Budd’s, an Israelite 
indeed; my never-failing friend in time, and I hope will be to all eternity.” 
(Dr. Watt’s Hymn on The Foundation Stone will be found in the Poetry 
Section of the Conference History.) 

Col. William McCullough died in 1840, and is buried at Asbury, N.J. The 
McCullough House is still standing, a shrine of early New Jersey Meth- 
odism. 

The itinerary of Bishop Asbury and Richard Whatcoat, in 1789 took 
them to Newman’s at Hunt’s Ferry, evidently following the Musconetcong 
River to its mouth at the Delaware. Hunt’s Ferry was at the present 
town of Riegelsville. 


Foreshadowing a Metropolitan Ministry—Newark and Environs 

We turn eastward to pick up the course of Bishop Asbury’s travels there. 

The Revolution being over, he was able once again to traverse the eastern 
part of the State. At Newark, August 27, 1784, he reports: “I found my old 
friends C. and W. L. at Newark, who appeared glad to see me.” The persons 
referred to by initials only were undoubtedly John Chave and William 
Lupton. Lupton was one of the original trustees of John Street Church, 
New York, and a merchant of considerable wealth, who served the John 
Street Church for some years as treasurer. John Chave had been a fellow 
officer with William Lupton and Captain Webb, and frequently traveled 
with the former, associated with him in business as well as socially. Chave 
had removed to Newark, where he resided for some time, and helped pro- 
mote the Society there. This was before 1784, probably as early as 1782. He 
received support in this form Richard Leycraft, also a John Street official, 
who moved to Newark about 1790. 

The earliest recorded date of a Methodist Society in the city of Newark 
is 1784. Strickland, in “The Pioneer Bishop: Life and Times of Francis 
Asbury,” states that Asbury attended three Conferences in 1784, at 
which all the important business of a local nature was transacted. Among 
five new circuits added was “Newark Circuit,” and this name would cer- 
tainly not have been given to a circuit unless there were a Society in 
existence at the place thus honored. The Minutes for 1784 list Newark 
Circuit, in New Jersey. The establishment of the society must have pre- 
ceded the designation of the circuit. John Atkinson reports that Asbury sent 
John Haggerty to East Jersey in 1784 to form the Newark Circiut. 
[Memorials of Methodism in New Jersey.] 

Following the formation of a Methodist group in Newark inferred above 
evidence of its activity and of the aid given to it by Methodist leaders ts 
succeeding years has been found in various sources. The work of Robert 
Cloud on the Newark Circuit in 1786 is indicated in the continuance of the 
name in the Minutes that year. Newark, with its several thousand popula- 
tion at that time was a field to be cultivated. In the same year, Ezekiel 
Cooper, assigned to East Jersey, had a great meeting in the courthouse, 
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which was attended by hundreds. His preaching on the Newark Circuit of 
two weeks is duly recorded: he preached at Chatham, at Woodbridge 
Church, at Amboy in the courthouse, at Brunswick in the Barracks, at 
Elizabethtown, and elsewhere. On Sunday, Feb. 19, 1786, he preached in 
the morning at Elizabeth, in the afternoon at Lyon’s Farms, and then 
at Newark in the evening. He “heard Mr. McWhorter (Alexander Mc- 
Whorter, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church) preach at six o’clock, 
P.M., at the conclusion of which service the Court-house bell was rung for 
him, and he preached, beginning after seven o’clock, to a full congregation.” 
(Phoebus, “Beams of Light on Early Methodism.”) 


A Letter Makes History 


John Chave wrote to Ezekiel Cooper from Newark, later in this same 
year, 1786, probably to bring him up-to-date on the condition of the So- 
ciety. This letter is of such significance in the history of Newark Meth- 
odism that it is here quoted in full: 


Newark 1786 
To Ezekiel Cooper: 
“Dear Brother: 


“T hope this will find you in the enjoyment of health, both of body and 
mind, and I trust you have the satisfaction of seeing the work of the Lord 
prosper in that part of his vineyard where you labor, and are thence en- 
couraged by seeing the travail of the Redeemer’s soul and the fruit of 
your own labor. I bless God I am still a monument of his mercy, and, 
by his grace, am determined to press after all the salvation of God, though 
at times I am ready to faint. O may the Lord chase this slumber from my 
soul, that it may never more return! A few more have joined the Society 
since you were here; I hope they are all sincere, and striving to enter the 
strait gate. There is a great deal of opposition, but this is what all must 
expect that will leave the world, flesh and devil, and seek the salvation of 
their souls. 

“T trust you will not forget us at the throne of grace, that the Lord 
may keep and strengthen us, that we may do his will, and walk worthy 
of that vocation whereunto we are called. May the Father of mercy give 
you every needful blessing for time and eternity is the ardent prayer of 
your unworthy brother, in our common Lord. 


“John Chave.” 


Further light on this founder of Newark Methodism, whose name does 
not appear in the chronicles of any of that city’s churches, is offered in 
Wakeley’s “Lost Chapters Recovered from the Early History of American 
Methodism.” This Methodist historian says: 


John Chave Further Identified 

“Mr. John Chave was a British officer, who came over to America about 
the time of the old French war. While yet in the army he was converted to 
God, and from that time his course was most decided as a faithful, religious 
man. I never knew a man, said my informant, (Elbert Herring, Esq.) 
more entirely devoted to the Lord; his Christian spirit manifested itself 
in all he did; he seemed to live for Christ alone. I send you three of his 
letters to Wm. Lupton, Jr., and to Elizabeth Lupton, then married to Rev. 
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John B. Johnson, and to her husband, dated 1797, all thoroughly pervaded 
with devout affection. Capt. Webb, Wm. Lupton, and himself having been 
comrades in the British army, were bound still more closely together as 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. Mr. Chave had a very strong attachment to John 
Wesley, and was noted even among the Methodists themselves for his 
singular admiration of him. Mr. Chave’s intimacy with the Lupton family 
continued after the death of his friend. For some years he lived at Newark, 
N.J. He had property quite sufficient for his support, in the use of which 
he was frugal in his own expenses and generous to others.” 

Asbury’s intimacy with Chave and Lupton is indicated in his reference 
to them as “my old friends.” Lupton’s connection with early John Street 
has been cited. John Chave had also been a trustee of that church, and in 
1772 was one of the stewards, named by Asbury to take an account of the 
weekly and quarterly collections. The “Old Book” of John Street has this 
record: “By Class Collections received by Mr. Chave between September 
1772 and August 12th, 1773, £60 11s.” He was an original subscriber to 
John Street preaching-house, giving five pounds. Afterwards he was a very 
useful trustee; he gave, and also lent money to the trustees for the work. 

This, then, was the man who was a leader, as a layman, in the establish- 
ment of the Methodist society in Newark. 


Richard Leycraft “of Newark” 

Richard Leycraft, also of John Street, bore his share in these beginnings. 
In fact, his efforts have been recorded, while those of Chave have been 
neglected or forgotten. 

Definite information is lacking as to when Leycraft removed to Newark, 
although some say “about 1790.” It could have been earlier, if we consider 
several assertions hereafter reported by various authorities. Richard Ley- 
craft was a tanner, and it is of record that he set up an establishment in 
the town on the Passaic after his remove to Newark from New York. 

The first Methodist meeting is reported to have been in Leycraft’s mill. 
This must have been in the 1780’s when we consider the evidence of origin 
in that decade. 

A statement in the History of Essex County by Shaw, ties in with the 
facts of the above paragraph. Shaw observes: “Tradition says that the 
first Methodist society known to have met for preaching in Newark con- 
vened in a bark mill, which stood a few hundred yards from the present 
site of the Halsey Street Methodist Episcopal Church, yet the mists sur- 
rounding the local history of this church previous to 1806, it must be con- 
fessed, are very great.” 

Wakeley says: “Mr. Leaycraft moved to Newark, New Jersey, and was 
one of the first Methodists in that city, and the first to open his house 
to welcome Methodist preachers. His house was the home of the weary 
itinerant. Bishop Asbury and the early preachers put up, with him.” 

The Essex County History assertion that the first meeting was in a 
bark mill certainly links this Methodist endeavor initially with Leycraft, for 
a tan bark mill was the trade mark of his occupation. 

Thomas Morrell preached in Newark in the 1780’s and 1790’s. 

Bishop Asbury visited with friends in Newark a number of times during 
these and subsequent years. In 1802, on July 26th, in conversation with 
“Mr. Leecraft”” and Parson Ogden, he discussed the building of a church 
in that city. He was concerned for the delay in the project. The Bishop 
says in his Journal, indicating long-continued Methodist work there, “It 
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came to my mind that we had preached, and should yet preach to little 
purpose in Newark.” This is definite support of the evidence of an early 
society, years before 1806, the date of the founding of Halsey Street. 

Methodist slowness in gaining a foothold in Newark was not more evi- 
denced than in other localities in New Jersey. Some of this slowness de- 
rived from the fact that the state was a battleground of the Revolution, 
but another deterrent was the opposition of older established denomina- 
tions in many towns and hamlets. 

Sometimes Asbury seemed impatient of the tardy growth, as in the 
quoted Journal entry. He felt that there should be greater energy in build- 
ing meeting houses for the societies already organized, sometimes for 
many years. Some examples which reflect his feelings are cited: “‘they have 
built a beautiful meeting house after twenty years at Burlington,” (Oct. 
6, 1789); he “preached in the new chapel” on Staten Island, (Sept. 2, 
1791), erected in 1787, although he had first ministered there in 1771; he 
says of Lumberton, May 8, 1813, “here we have a good house after 40 years 
labor.” 


Twenty-two Years Added to Newark Methodist History 


Newark Methodist history, recorded in that of the former Halsey Street 
Church, and in Belleville History, gives the founding date of Methodism 
and Halsey Street, as 1806. Our researches have added 22, and, more 
probably 24, years to the early history of the Methodist Church in Newark. 

The environs of metropolitan Newark embrace Elizabeth on one side and 
Belleville on the other, and in both places Bishop Asbury’s visits are 
frequently noted. 

On Sept. 7, 1785, he preached in the unfinished Presbyterian Church 
in Elizabethtown, continuing on the same date to Newark, where he had 
a visit with the Rev. Uzal Ogden, formerly of Newton, Sussex County, who 
was now installed in the pastorate of the Episcopal Church in Newark. 

The Bishop again preached in Elizabeth, on Sept. 21, 1786, “and had 
much liberty.” Thence, going southward, he dined in Perth Amboy the 
next day. 


Dr. Coke Preaches in Elizabeth 


He was accompanied by Dr. Coke when he visited Elizabethtown, May 
14, 1787, and the latter preached in the Episcopal Church. Bishop Asbury’s 
entry reads, “The Doctor preached with life in the Episcopal Church at 
Elizabethtown, and we had a good time.” 

During the next ten years, Asbury visited Elizabethtown eleven times, 
and also stopped there on June 15, 1798. His next mention is May 24, 1802, 
when he married Thomas Morrell to “a young woman.” Richard Whatcoat 
was also in attendance. “Nothing would serve, but I must marry Thomas 
Morrell to a young woman: such a solitary wedding, I suppose, has been 
but seldom seen—behold father Morrell, seventy-five—father Whatcoat 
sixty-six—Francis Asbury, fiftv-seven—and the ceremony performed, 
solemnly, at the solemn hour of ten at night!” 

Crowell’s was a stopping place in Elizabeth on July 26, 1802. This 
may have been Daniel Crowell, who was prominently identified with 
Elizabeth at this period. Samuel Crowell, doubtless of the same family, re- 
sided at Turkey (New Providence) in the Borough of Elizabeth. 

Between the above date and 1809, when he mentions the Methodist Church 
for the first time, Bishop Asbury stopped in Elizabeth five more times. On 
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May 6, 1809, Bishop McKendree accompanied him and preached, “and I 
after him at six o’clock.” ““We have a beautiful house here, two stories high, 
elegantly finished, forty-five by forty feet, and well filled.” 

The date of erection of this meeting house in Elizabeth cannot be 
definitely fixed. The histories of Methodism in Elizabeth, N.J., do not 
record a date as early as this, and Asbury’s reference indicates an already 
erected edifice. So the date is prior to 1809. Ricord’s History of Union 
County gives some interesting details concerning Thomas Morrell’s inter- 
est in the original church, and his activity on its behalf. 

The house of Thomas Morrell, still standing in 1926, was at that time 
identified as N. 1110 Elizabeth Avenue (rear), locally known as the 
Andrew Joline House, erected by Joline in 1735. Located near the river, it is 
described as a double two-story frame building. Here Jonathan Morrell 
and his famous son, Thomas Morrell, lived between 1780 and 1808. This 
was the haven frequented by Francis Asbury. 

Although Bishop Asbury mentions several times stopping at Perth 
Amboy, during these years, it was merely for refeshment or an overnight 
rest. He makes no further reference to preaching there, other than those 
mentioned in the earlier years. 


Asbury Routes Across New Jersey 


In traveling from Philadelphia, he had early developed two or three 
routes. One was via the Great Road, which led from Burlington, N.J., to 
Perth Amboy; from the latter point he first regularly went to New York by 
way of Staten Island, taking two ferries en route, one across the Staten 
Island Sound to Rossville, S.I., and, traversing the Island, taking another, 
Van Duzer’s Ferry, at the East Shore along The Narrows, to Whitehall, 
in New York. Later, he found some advantage in the saving of time by 
going on to Elizabeth and Powles Hook (present Jersey City), whence he 
took ferry to New York, crossing the Hudson River. 

Another route across New Jersey which he found advantageous was 
from Trenton, via the Kings Highway to Elizabethtown. This took him 
through Rahway. A modification of this route was Asbury’s use of a trail 
along the Millstone River, composed mostly of poor township roads, which 
however brought him out on the highway at Middle Brook (present Bound 
Brook), and through Westfield to Elizabeth. 

Other places in the eastern part of New Jersey which Bishop Asbury 
visited were Woodbridge, Metuchen, Rahway, Chatham, Dover, New 
Providence (then called Turkey), Rockaway, Morristown, and Westfield. 
Bergen County is in the northeastern corner of the State, and here he 
preached at Waldwick (then called Paramus), and at (Albert) Wilson’s in 
Franklin, not far from Franklin Lakes. As Rockland County, N.Y., is part 
of the Newark Conference territory, note should be made at this point 
perhaps, of his preaching at (Benjamin) Sherwood’s sixteen miles this side 
of Haverstraw, N.Y., and at Haverstraw, where he preached, and later 
lodged at Peter Noyelles’s. 

His numerous visits to Belleville (early known as Second River) are 
noted, always with favorable references, in his Journal. 

It was while crossing from Staten Island to Elizabeth in 1809, that 
Bishop Asbury and Henry Boehm first saw the steamboat, which greatly 
excited their imagination, as evidenced in the recollections of both, 
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Woodbridge and Metuchen 


Woodbridge had Methodist preaching by Joseph Pilmoor before Francis 
Asbury came to America, and the latter made the town, or vicinity, a 
stopping place on at least three occasions, in the years 1792, 1794 and 
1795. Asbury does not indicate that he preached on the occasion of his 
first trip, September 4, 1792, but he says “The Weather was very warm; the 
roads dusty, and our journeys long,” his afternoon stopping point being 
New Brunswick. 

Bishop Asbury stopped at Brother “B’s,” on both June 30, 1794, and 
June 26, 1795. This is identified as the Brown family. William Brown is 
identified as “of Woodbridge,” in New Jersey Archives, and so are James 
Brown and John Brown. The Brown family were numerous, and a com- 
munity not far distant bore the name Browntown. The actual identity 
of the Brown with whom Asbury visited may be Silas Brown, of Brown- 
town, (an extensive area) who is mentioned by Ezekiel Cooper, who 
visited him on June 24, 1787. After dining at Silas Brown’s, Cooper walked 
to the preaching place, which may have been at Cheesequake. The Meth- 
odist services for years were held in the Old School Baptist Church, 
Cheesequake, for the entire locality ten miles around. Here there was a 
“Methodist Burying Ground,” and in it were. buried many of the early 
families, including the Bloodgoods, Warnes, Bownes and others. The ancient 
cemetery still exists. There was no Methodist meeting house at Wood- 
bridge, and Asbury mentions also stopping at Bonhamtown before going 
to Brother B(rown’s), another locality on the road to Woodbridge from the 
south. 

Asbury’s testimony concerning Browns is notable: (June 26, (1795). 
“Although very poorly I reached brother B .. .’s. I was happy in this family, 
and addressed most of them concerning their souls.” 

On October 2, :1797, Asbury stopped at Hammond’s, and the distance 
of 27 miles from New York which he mentions, and the route taken would 
bring him to the vicinity of Metuchen. Here Methodism seems to have had 
an early origin. The antiquity of Methodism in Metuchen is to be inferred, 
but its course and development through the years is linked’ with Wood- 
bridge and New Dover, all three independently maintained as stations at 
times, while at others one or the other was merged or submerged. The 
New Jersey Conference Minutes early list “Metuchen Mission.” New Dover 
does not appear until 1849 in the N.J. Conference Minutes, and is then 
linked with Woodbridge; Metuchen not being listed was evidently merged 
with New Dover at that periods, 


Asbury’s Circuitous Route in ae tatia 1796 


_ Leaving Penny Town (Pennington), Hunterdon County, as it then 
was, Bishop Asbury reached Col. Wm. McCullough’s at Asbury, on Aug. 
9, 1796, and on this occasion he laid the corner stone of Asbury Chapel, as 
previously noted. He journeyed through Schooley’s Mountain, which he 
mentions as properly a remnant of the Blue Ridge. “I thought it good not to 
be idle, so I went to Hackettstown, and preached on, ‘The promise is to 
you, and to your children.’ What a blessing to give to future generations. 
And what a commentary on this great Bishop’s dedication to his busy 
career: “I thought it good not to be idle!” 

Bishop Asbury may have preached on this occasion at Samuel Pew’s, 
which was where Ezekiel Cooper indicates he himself preached in Hacketts- 
town, the will of William Pew of nearby Roxbury Township, Morris County, 
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Sept. 7. 1773, mentions his sons Samuel Pew and Thomas Pew, the former 
of whom was an executor of the estate. This was an identified Methodist 
home of the period. 

Dover, in Morris County, which Bishop Asbury visited next, has a strong 
Methodist tradition, and the two churches of our Conference there share 
that tradition. 

The religious spirit of the hamlet even then, is evidenced in Asbury’s 
observation that “we had many people at a short warning.” Although he 
does not state where he preached at this time, he probably identifies it 
for us in a later entry, May 16, 1811, when he again preached at Dover, 
“at father Laursnat’s.” This is evidently a misprint. Asbury doubtless 
wrote father Laurants (the name Lawrence being prominent in Dover 
annals). A careful search of New Jersey records and archives reveals no 
such name as Laursnats, a dubious cognomen. 

The association of the Lawrence name with early Methodist preaching 
in Dover is contained in an account by Alonzo B. Searing (of another noted 
Methodist family), which is found in Platt’s historical work, “Dover 
Dates.” Searing refers to Methodist preaching in 1799 or about that time in 
a house owned by Sylvanus Lawrence ‘on the road from Center Grove to 
Succasunna Plains.” This house had formerly been used as a hotel and the 
place of the town meetings. 

From Bishop Asbury’s entry of May 16, 1811, it would appear that there 
existed a Methodist Society in Dover, as also at Morristown, at that early 
date; for he observes, “‘I have met the societies generally,” referring to the 
several places where he had stopped. 


Missing Methodist Records 


It is greatly to be regretted that so many of our churches have no record 
of their origins. In County histories and in Church histories, we find re- 
peated allusion to this lack of information of the past. It is a sad com- 
mentary upon Methodist indifference in the matter of their Church history. 

“Tt is probable that a class was formed at a very early date, but no 
minutes are extant... .” 

“In the absence of records we have to rely wholly upon traditionary 
evidence for whatever we have of this church.” 

“The exact date of the formation of a class ... is not a matter of 
LeCOrd a eeee 

“The historian has made repeated efforts to discover some facts re- 
garding the organization of these churches, and learned that neither the 
pastor nor the steward is the custodian of the societies’ records.” 

“The date and circumstances under which the society was formed are not 
matters of record, though its history doubtless embraces a period of at 
least one hundred years.” 

The above quotations, all made in 1881, are a few selected at random 
from one County history, relating to Methodist churches. They indicate some 
of the problems we have had to face in tracing our church history, and in 
establishing the facts of Asbury’s travels and ministrations. Persistence 
has brought its reward, in the present account, and in the Notes furnished 
for the Asbury Journal which are thoroughly documented as to sources. 

After this digression (prompted by the labors of three years of research), 
we resume the Asbury journey being traced through Morris County in 
1796. 


He left Dover on the twelfth of August (1796) and rode 20 miles to 
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Chatham where he enjoyed fellowship and preached at brother Dickin- 
son’s. This was undoubtedly Brainard Dickinson, one of the founders of 
Chatham Methodism, according to Rev. Wm J. Hampton, in the published 
History of Chatham Methodism, 1901. 


Chatham Methodism 


Methodist preaching in Chatham dates back at least to 1785. In that 
year, Thomas Morrell was converted in Elizabethtown under the preaching 
of John Haggerty. Morrell had a lucrative business, which he was induced 
to give up, and, at Haggerty’s earnest solicitation, he commenced preach- 
ing within three months after his conversion. He preached at three or four 
places, his appointments being made by John Haggerty as he went around 
the circuit. One of his first efforts was made “at the home of his uncle, at 
Chatham, Morris County, New Jersey. Having been an officer in the army 
of the Revolution, and for several years subsequently a merchant in Eliza- 
beth, he was widely known, and a very large assembly convened to hear the 
‘major’ preach, especially as he had joined the sect everywhere spoken 
against. This, I think, was his third or fourth effort, and was, by himself, 
deemed an utter failure. He then concluded that he was not called of God to 
preach, and would not make the attempt again. Early the ensuing morn- 
ing, while at breakfast at his uncle’s, there was a knock at the door. A lady 
entered desiring to see the preacher of the previous evening. In a few 
moments another came, and then an old man upon the same errand, all of 
whom had been awakened under the sermon deemed by him a failure. They 
had come to learn the way of salvation more perfectly. He, of course, re- 
called his purpose to preach no more, and was encouraged to go forward.” 
(The above is from a letter of Rev. Francis A. Morrell to Rev. John Atkin- 
son, the Methodist Historian.) 

Ezekiel Cooper tells of his own preaching in Chatham in 1786. This was a 
regular preaching place from then on. 

Bishop Asbury says of Dickinson, “he is now an official character among 
us, and can remember, when he was a child, how godly men came to the 
house of his father, preaching, praying, and talking about religion, as was 
the case at my father’s house, when I was a child.” 

Rev. Dr. William J. Hampton records: “The early history of Chatham 
Methodism is closely associated with the names of Brainard Dickinson and 
Matthias Swain and Isaac Searles. These were among the first members, 
devout and true to the last.” The two former lived at Cheapside or Wash- 
ington Place, two and a half miles from the early church, which was built 
before 1800, the date not being definitely established. 


Lorenzo Dow’s Remarkable Itinerary 

Lorenzo Dow preached a number of times in Chatham under the 
Methodist banner. Sometimes called “the eccentric,” he had been ordained 
deacon by Bishop Asbury, and although criticized by some in the early 
church, nevertheless, his was an evangelistic ministry. He was called 
“the walking preacher,” by reason of his frequent mode of travel among the 
settlements. 

He helped to keep the fires burning in this portion of the vineyard, and 
his Journal reveals that he was esteemed by such persons as Samuel Coate, 
Hope Hull, Sylvester Hutchinson, and Solomon Roundtree, among others. 
To Peggy Dow, his wife, posterity is indebted for mention of places where 
he offered a notable ministry and message in the early years of our 
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Church. In 1801, he preached at Staten Island (Quarantine Station), in 
1802, Turkey (New Providence), and Elizabethtown, preaching in the 
meeting house at the latter place; the same year at “brother Smede’s,” 
Haverstraw, N.Y., and at Pequest (Vienna) and Asbury, N.J.; and in 
1804, again at Elizabethtown, where he also visited with Thomas Morrell, 
whose father was dying. In 1814, he stayed a considerable time at Hoboken, 
with a Captain and Mrs. John Anderson. 

Dow devoted some weeks to the vicinity of Newark in 1816. This was in 
June and July, and his itinerary presents an interesting record of sustained 
preaching in several towns in which we are interested. 

He went to Bridgetown (Rahway), which Asbury had cultivated, and 
finding a welcome, he preached, and spent three or four days, bringing Mrs. 
Dow from New York to be with him. “We spent some time in this place, 
and find the people remarkably kind—may they be rewarded for their 
kindness to us,” writes Mrs. Dow in her Reflections and Journal. 

He visited Woodbridge, where he had a meeting in the meeting house of 
the Presbyterians, and returned to Rahway and held several other meetings. 

Dow next visited and preached at Chatham, New Providence, Newark, 
Morristown, and other places not identified. Mrs. Dow states: 

“July 26, 1816—We left ‘Bridgetown,’ New Jersey, and came on to 
Newark, where he found he had an appointment about seven miles distant 
from there, in the afternoon, leaving an appointment fcr night at Newark; 
he started to fulfill it; he returned and preached to a crowded auditory; 
and made three more for the next day, which he attended. On Thursday, he 
started from Newark, giving out that he would be there again on Friday 
night—I stayed at Newark through the interim; accordingly, he returned, 
and preached to a large congregation. Early on Saturday morning we left 
Newark, and proceeded on our way to an appointment Lorenzo had left the 
day he had preached at brother Dickinson’s, to be in the woods, not far 
from his house; at ten o’clock there was convened, under the trees, a 
tolerable company of attentive people; from thence we went to New 
Providence, where Lorenzo preached again at night, this being Saturday 
night. On Sunday morning at five o’clock, and he preached again at ten, 
a meeting he attended six or seven miles from there, and returned— 
preached at three; from thence to Chatham in the evening; the next day 
returned to New Providence, and preached at ten, then back to Chatham, 
preached at three; from there five or six miles, and at night held in a barn, 
which was much crowded, and the day following, meeting in the woods, 
a few miles off—from thence to Morris Town—held a meeting in a Baptist 
meeting-house, some behaved well, others were somewhat unfeeling. We 
met with a man who invited us to go and stay with him for the night, we 
accepted the invitation, found them kind and affectionate. I spent a very 
agreeable time—from thence we went to brother Munn’s (Benjamin Munn, 
of Parsippany), had a meeting at night, at a house about a mile and a half 
distant—the next day we went on to an appointment at an old man’s, whose 
house had been a preaching house for twenty or thirty years. Here the 
congregation was small, but a tolerable time—from here we travelled on a 
number of miles through a rough road, to a man’s house, who had given 
out an appointment for the evening.—There came out a goodly number, to 
whom Lorenzo spoke; they were attentive. Early the next morning we 
proceeded on our journey, and struck turnpike, through Pumpton plains, 
so on across country, until we struck a long turnpike; we met with no 
friends until we came to Kingston (N. Y.).” 
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The above is a deviation from the Asbury story, but it nevertheless gives 
us a picture of the setting of itinerant preaching in a number of com- 
munities of our present Conference, and for that reason has much interest. 

Bishop Asbury’s tour in New Jersey in this year of 1796 terminated at 
Elizabethtown, where he preached again. Here he heard Rev. David Austin, 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church, preach, and makes some com- 
ment on the sermon, which was on the millennium, a theme which had 
become an obsession with Mr. Austin, almost to the exclusion of all else in 
his preaching. The date of this Asbury visit was August 13, 1796. 


Exploring the Mountain Country 

In 1799, and again in 1803, Bishop Asbury entered New Jersey from 
Orange County, N. Y., on the northern boundary. In Orange County, he 
preached at Leizier’s, “near the Jersey line,” July 18, 1799. Leizier’s was 
the house of Cornelius Lazear, Sr., of New Milford, N. Y., in beautiful 
rugged mountain country. Cornelius Lazear is described by Ruttenber and 
Clark, in the History of Orange County, as “an estimable man, and one of 
the founders of the Methodist Church in that village.” The records of the 
New Milford Church in Orange County, are found in the early records of 
Vernon, N. J., Methodist Church, with which it was then associated. 

From New Milford, Asbury rode to Vernon, in Sussex County, N. J., 
where he “was comfortably entertained” at Nicholas Simonson’s. The inn 
of Nicholas Simonson had been built by him about 1790, in Vernon Village 
proper; it is still standing, owned today by Ora Farber, who purchased it 
from Edward Mott, who was for many years an official of the Vernon 
Methodist Church. The house is now a private dwelling, located almost 
opposite the Vernon Church, and across a lane from the Vernon Store of 
William Denton Uptegrove. 

Nicholas Simonson, above, came to Vernon from Staten Island, N. Y., 
where Asbury had first introduced Methodism in 1771. 

Early Methodism in Vernon was very strong, probably stemming from 
the visits of Asbury and the itinerant preachers. His first visit was in 
1787, his second in 1789, third on the occasion here noted in 1799, and a 
fourth seems indicated from his route in 1807, from Johnsonburg, N. J., 
to Warwick, Orange County, N. Y. 

A “Methodist Society” at Vernon or Vernon Township antedated the 
building of a church by forty years. In the New Jersey Conference Minutes 
of 1837, Hamburg is designated for the station, but in 1838, the name 
Vernon is properly given for the charge, and Hamburg is dropped, since 
the station centered in Vernon Township. In 1842, Vernon is listed as 
having 415 members of the Methodist Church. Later North Vernon or 
Glenwood was developed as a strong part of the circuit. [The village of 
Vernon, whose name was given to Vernon Hampton, was the home of his 
mother, Amelia Boyce. She married Wm. J. Hampton when he was a 
supply there in 1892. ] 

Ezekiel Cooper mentions stopping at William Winans inn, in 1786, in 
Vernon, and preaching there. This was a pre-Revolutionary tavern which 
is still standing, the historic Denton Homestead, now the residence of 
Mrs. Edith Denton Uptegrove, widow of Dr. Edward Pierson Uptegrove, 
the latter a well-known physician of Sussex County for many years. 

From Vernon, New Jersey, Bishop Asbury traveled in 1799 to Sussex 
Court House (now Newton) where he preached in the court house on July 
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19th. The same day he reached Andrew Freeman’s at Log Gaol, now John- 
sonburg in Warren County. 

The next day, July 20th, found him at Col. McCullough’s at Asbury, N. J. 
Here the Rev. John Hanna, a Presbyterian minister came to see and visit 
with him. Mr. Hanna ministered to a large mission field in Sussex and 
Warren Counties, including Knowlton, Mansfield-Woodhouse, Greenwich, 
and Hackettstown. 

Bishop Asbury, on leaving Col. McCullough’s, followed the picturesque 
Musconetcong River (which he calls ‘“Miskineeco Creek) to its mouth, 
where it enters the Delaware at Hunt’s Ferry (Riegelsville). 


Early Methodism at Tranquility 

Covering some of this same territory in 1803, from Warwick, Asbury 
stopped at Sussex Court House (Newton), and then came to ‘“Mezener’s on 
the mountain.” This was probably Adam Mizner, who is shown as living in 
or near Hardwick, Frelinghuysen Township, Sussex County in 1774. Snell’s 
History lists the Mizner family as pioneer settlers of original Hardwick 
Township. This would make Adam Mizner or his family among the early 
Methodists of the Tranquility-Allamuchy Churches. Indications are that 
Mizner of Misner lived at Wiretown, and the History of Northwestern 
New Jersey by Honeyman states that “the hamlet on the Allamuchy 
Mountain now known as Warren, was for many years called Wiretown.” 
Adam Mizner is listed as a freeholder, 1783, Independence Township. 

The History of Tranquility Methodist Church says Asbury preached in 
1802 (probably 1803) “in or near the home of Jonathan Shotwell, now 
known as the Old Home Farm. Bishop Asbury is said to have preached 
from a haystack.” The notice of preaching at Shotwell’s may be an error, 
as the Jonathan Shotwell house is about half a mile on the Wiretown 
Road from the house where Bishop Asbury is believed to have preached, 
according to Rev. Frank D. Dennis, a former pastor of the Tranquility 
Church. 

This tour took Bishop Asbury once more to the home of Colonel McCul- 
lough in the village which the bishop now refers to for the first time as 
“Asbury-Town.” From this place he proceeded to Hopewell and Trenton. 

He covered the eastern territory in 1804, 1805, 1806, 1810, 1813, recogniz- 
ing in his journeys all of his former stopping places, Newark, Elizabeth, 
Belleville, Staten Island, and Rahway. 


At Rahway 


The last-named, Rahway, should have some mention here. In both the 
1821 and 1851 editions of Asbury’s Journal, the entry for July 26, 1802, had 
stated he stopped at Mr. Platt’s in Rahway. This is a typographical error, 
as the name should be Flatt. William Flatt was one of the original members 
and trustees of the First Methodist Church, Rahway. A very accurate 
history of this church is in print which discloses that William Flatt.es 75. 
was one of the trustees when the lots for the first church building were 
purchased in 1798. Referring to the visit of Bishop Asbury in 1802, the 
history says that he “stopped overnight with Mr. Flatt.” “He probably 
preached at Mr. Flatt’s house.” Among subscribers to the church building 
fund were William Flatt, Jr., John Flatt and Abram Flatt. 

In the entry for June 7, 1804, both Asbury Journal editions give this 
name correctly as “Flatt.” But May 12, 1813, incorrectly gives Platt as 
the spelling once more. 
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On May 9, 1810, he preached in the new chapel at Rahway, which was 
then unfinished. 


Along a Different Road 


Interesting developments are reflected in his tour of 1806. He wanted to 
get away from the Fourth of July noise in Newark, and took the road 
towards Rockaway. He says: “Noise, parade, seventeen rounds; and then 
to breakfast. I stole away quietly from this bustle towards Rockaway. 
I stopped at brother Searman’s, with brother M’Lenahan and wife.’ 

The name Searman does not appear in New Jersey archives, but the 
name Shearman does; it seems also to be spelled Sherman, and Schureman, 
and the index to New Jersey State archives uses the spellings inter- 
changeably for the same families. 

Bishop Asbury’s Searman, may have been Abijah Sherman, who is 
identified with Morris County as owner of a forge “below White Meadow,” 
which is near Rockaway, during a period between 1774 and 1790. That a 
Mr. Sherman was identified with Methodism is further attested in the 
records of this locality. 

Charles D. Platt, in “Dover Dates,” refers to Mr. Sherman as a local 
preacher of the entire locality from Ironia to “Suckasunny Plains” (present 
Succasunna, five miles from Dover). Platt mentions Mr. Sherman under 
the heading Circuit Preachers for 1801 and immediately thereafter. He 
preached in Dover and vicinity, Rockaway being but a mile or two distant, 
and the evidence is that he was not only acceptable but exceptional as 
a preacher. 

The following quotation from “Dover Dates” is fairly conclusive: “Meet- 
ings were held in barns and schoolhouses for want of a regular church 
building and at infrequent intervals. Phebe Baker, at the age of ninety- 
nine, testified that the people attended church in the old stone barn on 
the Chester road and came gladly to hear Mr. Sherman when the children 
brought word from school that there would be preaching next Sunday.” The 
stone barn referred to was an early meeting place of Methodists of Mill 
Brook and Rockaway. 

William McLenahan, one of the two preachers of the circuit, and his 
wife, accompanied Bishop Asbury to Mr. Shearman’s or Mr. Sherman’s. 
“Mr. McLenahan was not only a fearless preacher of Christ, but was also 
distinguished for his loyalty to the government and received from Wash- 
ington a letter commending him for using his influence in favor of peace 
and the enforcement of law.” (Hubbell’s History of Staten Island 
Methodism). 


New Providence 


From Rockaway, Bishop Asbury turned southward, and came to Turkey 
(now New Providence). Here is most interesting history, both of early 
Methodism and Bishop Asbury. The terms Turkey and New Providence were 
used to denote the same area as early as 1781 in New Jersey records, but 
New Providence has gained ascendancy and permanency as the present 
place-name. 

Asbury’s mention of Turkey Chapel July 4, 1806 reflects the results of 
Methodist preaching for a considerable period in this and adjacent areas. 
Families strongly Methodist, well-represented to this day, were identified 
with these early beginnings: the Days at Turkey, and later, Morristown; 
the Dickinsons at Chatham and Springfield; the Searings of Rockaway 
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Valley and Dover; the Kinseys of Ralst-nville and Mendham, and many 
ethers. 

Ezekiel Cooper visited Turkey in 1786, and ministered in the surrounding 
territory. Thomas Morrell preached there, and Local Preachers John 
Hancock and Joseph Lovell, served with great effectiveness, bringing to 
fulfillment several church building projects. From 1794 onward, Turkey was 
part of the Elizabethtown Circuit, which also included Chatham and 
Rockaway Valley. In 1801, Whippany and Parsippany were added to the 
list on the circuit. . 

One of the great preachers was Jesse Lee, who had Flanders Circuit as 
his appointment for 1788, and evidently at that time, Turkey or New 
Providence was developed as a preaching appointment. 


The Day Family 


On this occasion, July 4, 1804, Bishop Asbury stayed at the home of 
Stephen Day in Turkey. This fact is not mentioned in his Journal, but is 
brought out in the History of New Providence Methodist Church. A 
quotation in abstract from the diary of Daniel Mulford gives this informa- 
tion: 

Mulford’s Diary—June 26, 1803, Daniel Mulford hears that Stephen Day 
has been awakened under the preaching of Mr. Finley and is warmly 
exercised in mind. It is thought that Stephen Day joined the Methodists 
before his marriage with Betsy Wood in 1804. Soon after his marriage 
and while living in the “corner house” in New Providence village, he had 
the honor of entertaining Bishop Asbury. A few years later this privilege 
was again accorded him, but at this time the Bishop was in very feeble 
health, so feeble indeed, that he was obliged to remain seated while 
preaching. His subject on this occasion was “The Day of Salvation.” He 
urged upon the people the great importance of accepting salvation now. 
During the discourse he was often so affected that he would lift his 
glasses, and brush away the tears. Notwithstanding the Bishop’s feebleness 
he conducted prayers in the family three times a day. After each meal 
he would say “Let us pray,” and bowing before God, would offer a 
fervent prayer [end of abstract]. 

Bishop McKendree visited New Providence in 1816 and while lodging 
with Stephen Day heard of the death of his senior colleague, Bishop 
Asbury. He is said to have been greatiy affected by the news and walked 
the floor, mourning his loss and that of the Church, and seriously con- 
templating the increased responsibilities which would henceforth rest upon 
him. (From a History of New Providence by Rev. William A. Molyneaux, 
and Notes furnished to Vernon B. Hampton by Rev. Reese R. Hill.) 

According to a History of the Bernardsville Methodist Church, Betsy 
Wood Day (wife of Stephen Day mentioned above), was converted in the 
New Providence class in 1798, some years before her marriage. 

Not intending a pun exactly, this was a great day in the history of 
American Methodism. Stephen Day himself became a local preacher of 
honorable mention, “much devoted to the methodist interests of Passaic 
Valley, and he wore his ministerial vestments without a stain.” Four of 
the sons of Rev. Stephen Day and Elizabeth, or Betsy, Wood Day, became 
Methodist preachers, the eldest, Rev. Mulford Day, in the New Jersey 
Conference, but serving most of his ministry in this part of the State; 
Rev. Benjamin Day, who served eight years as a Presiding Elder, was of 
the Newark Conference, as were two other sons, Rev. Peter Davidson Day, 
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and Rev. Edwin A. Day. Of the eight sons of Stephen Day and Betsy 
Wood Day, these four ministers were complemented by the lay work of 
their four brothers, who were official members and active workers in the 
Methodist Church. The account of the Rev. Mulford Day in the “New 
Jersey Conference Memorial” states that his son, Rev. George B. Day, 
was a popular and talented minister in that Conference. Mulford Day died 
in 1851, six years before the formation of the Newark Conference, but had 
given his son to the ministry to carry on. 

This record is scarcely equalled in the annals of our Conference and 
hardly surpassed in any Conference. 

Mention may be made “for the record” in our Conference History, of 
the Vansant family whose contribution to the ministry parallels that of 
the Days. Nicholas Vansant, born in southern New Jersey in 1788, was a 
Methodist local preacher of renown in those parts. Four sons became 
ministers, and two others local preachers. Two of the former joined the 
Newark Conference and served with distinction—the Rev. Nicholas 
Vansant, who was a Charter Member in 1857, coming from the New 
Jersey Conference, and his youngest brother, the Rev. Isaac N. Vansant, 
who joined in 1859. A son of the Rev. Isaac N. Vansant, C. Frank Vansant, 
joined the Troy Conference, carrying on the tradition and the name. 

Bishop Asbury and his compeers planted well in New Providence and 
harvested in all the surrounding country. The honored Day name has been 
familiarly known in many churches through successive generations as 
members of the family have carried on in the Methodist tradition. (It should 
be noted that Rev. William Day, who joined the New Jersey Conference 
in 1851 was not of this family, but came here from his native England. 
He became a member of the Newark Conference at its organization in 
1857. This statement is here added to avoid confusion.) 


Return to Oldwick 


On July 5, 1806, Bishop Asbury, continuing his journey from Turkey or 
New Providence, entered Somerset County, heading in the direction of 
“Germantown,” now Oldwick. He refers in passing to the remarkable site 
chosen for the pending Camp-meeting on Turkey: “I found a handsome 
height, elegantly sloping to the north. I trust four hundred souls will be 
converted; may it give new springs and tone to the work of God in the 
Jerseys!” 

The First Mountain, also called Orange Mountain, has a precipitous 
side toward Newark, almost cliff-like in some parts. The inner slope 
(inner because there is a picturesque valley between First and Second 
Mountain) is gradual and forms a natural amphitheatre in several locali- 
ties. The table-land is picturesque in the extreme. From New Providence, 
Long Hill continues toward and into Somerset County for some miles. 
Along its height the high road over which Asbury travelled from New 
Providence extends toward the Somerset “German settlements” beyond 
the Watchung Mountains. Present-day Fairmount to the north, Oldwick 
in the center, and White House to the south of Oldwick, are almost on a 
north and south line, a few miles from each other, and all reflecting the 
influences of Bishop Asbury’s several visits to the area. Califon also finds 
this notable ministry influential in its background. 

Bishop Asbury here refers in eloquent terms to his stay with Mindurt 
Farley on July 6th. He calls him Minerd Farley. We have already noted 
his prominence and his devoted Methodist activities. 
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In 1807, during the month of April, the Bishop once more headed 
northward from Trenton. His first stop after Hopewell, within our Con- 
ference limits, was at Reading, which he calls “Redding,” where he had 
formerly visited Nicholas Egbert. Neshanic, Centreville, Mount Zion, and 
White House, of our present churches, undoubtedly share the benefit of 
Bishop Asbury’s visits to this locality. Unfortunately he names no names 
on the occasion of this preaching mission into this part of Hunterdon 
County. He preached at “Redding” on April 22nd. 

His next stop was Asburytown (Asbury, N. J.), from which he rode 
on to Philip Cummins’s at Vienna, where he preached in the historic 
kitchen. Thence to Andrew Freeman’s at Johnsonburg, where he notes 
that he had previously preached at Log Jail church about twenty years 
previously. 

He mentions passing, on the way to Freeman’s from Vienna, the Drowned 
Lands upon Pequest Creek. The “Drowned Lands” comprise the marshy 
lands at Great Meadows not far from Vienna, now recovered as rich 
farming area. This feature is one of the contrasts offered by Warren 
County, which includes such natural features as the Delaware Water Gap, 
the Kittatiny Mountains or Blue Mountains, the Jenny Jump Mountains, 
and picturesque streams such as Pequest, and Musconetcong Rivers, both 
of which are referred to by Bishop Asbury. He was observant of the 
countryside through which he passed, and his appreciation of the northern 
New Jersey landscape is repeatedly evidenced. 

Daniel Hitt accompanied Asbury on this journey, which continued 
toward Warwick, N. Y. Both he and Hitt preached at Andrew Freeman’s 
in Johnsonburg, on April 25, 1807. 


A Great Tour in 1811 


Thirteen places are cited by Bishop Asbury in his remarkable tour in 
1811 within our territory, which brought him into New Jersey at Hunt’s 
Ferry (Riegelsville) from Pennsylvania, thence northward as far as 
Newton, Sussex County, from which point he turned southeasterly, crossing 
the state with stops at Lockwood, Dover, Morristown, New Providence, 
and coming finally to a barren waste along the Hudson River where 
Jersey City now stands. His tour had begun May 8th and ended May 18th, 
and in that time he had seen the richest farms, and breath-taking woodland 
slopes; he had traversed rough mountains, ferried streams where there 
were no bridges, driven through precarious fording places, and finally, on 
May 18th, had a delayed ferry crossing of two hours from Powles Hook, as 
their vessel, equipped with sails, lay becalmed in mid-stream in the 
broad Hudson, with New York waiting on the farther shore. 


Asbury Preaches in Godley’s School 


Some new history is made once again, on this tour. Just after crossing 
the Delaware River, he preached at Godley’s schoolhouse, near Riegelsville. 
Dr. Hampton had some difficulty running this reference down, but 
ultimately discovered who Godley was—a schoolteacher immortalized in 
Asbury’s memoirs, and a Methodist whose services had long been forgotten, 
in the traditional Methodist failure to keep records. 

William Godley did not use school-teaching as a stepping stone to some 
other calling, but gave a life-time to instruction of the young. He was 
evidently not only acceptable to the school boards of Sussex County (the 
lower portion, now Warren, not yet having been set off) and in Hunterdon 
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County, in which localities he mostly labored, but he was also respected 
highly, from evidence hereafter cited. 

There was no school at Hunt’s Ferry or Riegelsville, and School No. 1, 
was at Finesville, a mile or two distant. This was doubtless the school 
designated as ‘“Godley’s schoolhouse” by Bishop Asbury, where he 
preached on May 8th. William Godley was still active in the profession in 
1832, for he is recorded at that time as the teacher of the school at Pitts- 
town, Hunterdon County, about fourteen miles from the _ previously 
designated location at Finesville. 

The History of Finesville Methodist Church reveals Asbury’s route 
through the country along the Musconetcong River, and refers to another 
stopping place not noted by the bishop. 

“Bishop Asbury, in passing through this territory, stopped at the home 
of William Bryant, a miller in Siegletown (also known as Middleville). This 
house is now owned by Mrs. Mary Kelly and the mill was located opposite 
the house on the right bank of the Musconetcong River). We presume that 
it was owing to this visit that a class of Methodists was formed at 
Finesville.” 

William Godley died September 25, 1836, in the 81st year of his age, at 
Spring Mills, Hunterdon County, being described in the obituary notice 
in the December 30, 1836, issue of The Christian Advocate and Journal, as 
“our highly esteemed and worthy brother, Wm. Godley.” 

The notice continued: ‘When about 15 years of age, our brother heard 
Captain Webb preach, under whose labors he was brought to see himself 
a depraved and lost sinner. He immediately joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as a seeker. About one year after, he experienced the pardoning 
love of God. He bore his last illness without a murmur, and died in peace 
with God and all mankind.” 

This memoir of Schoolmaster William Godley was written by Rev. 
Richard Lanning, who was on Asbury Circuit that year of 1836, when 
Godley died. 

It is no wonder that Bishop Asbury preached in the schoolhouse of this 
Methodist man of God, who had known the preaching and power of Captain 
Webb. 

The Bishop’s entry for his sojourn at the school was apt. He says he 
“sat down in Godley’s school-room and taught the people: my subject was 
Acts III, 26.” 

It is likely that he passed through Bloomsbury on his way to Asbury, 
N. J., his next mentioned stopping place. On this occasion, or others in this 
area, Asbury must have ministered to the people of Bloomsbury and 
Bethlehem (West End). In support of this belief we have the fact that 
Moses Farrow, a member of the earliest class at Bethlehem (N. J.), named 
one of his sons Francis Asbury Farrow, (who became a local preacher 
and served churches of the Newark Conference in its early years). We 
have noted several instances in this western country of New Jersey where 
the heads of devout German families which had associated with Bishop 
Asbury, named male offspring for the Bishop. Moses Farrow was a township 
committeeman. 


Mount Bethel 


From Asbury, where he preached on May 9, 1811, the Bishop went the 
next day, May 10th, to James Egbert’s, who lived at Mount Bethel in 
Mansfield Township (present Warren County). James Egbert, like Nicholas 
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Egbert of Hunterdon County, had come from Staten Island, N. Y. His 
arrival in these parts was about the year 1790. He was a tanner by trade, 
and became quite well-to-do. The first Methodist meetings in the vicinity 
were held in his house as early as 1800. Snell, the historian, says Bishop 
Asbury preached in James Egbert’s house in 1809, and named the place 
Mount Bethel. 

At this time, and for years previously, a log meeting house of the 
Baptists was used as a meeting place for preaching. James Egbert bought 
the church from the Baptists, and this is the Bethel Chapel to which 
Asbury refers, and in which he preached. 

A note of discouragement creeps into his Journal at this time. He says: 
“I am unknown in Jersey, and ever shall be, I presume: after forty years’ 
labor we have not ten thousand in membership.” 

Of Mount Bethel, we should add this historical note. In 1845, James 
Egbert built a stone church and gave it to the Methodist congregation. 
He moved to Morristown shortly after and died there the next year. 

Asbury stopped at Philip Cummins’s in Vienna as his next appointment, 
on May 11th. The chapel there had been begun the year previous and he 
may have preached in it, unfinished though it was. 


Methodism Prospers at Hope 

From Vienna, he had a damp, cold ride to Albertson’s, not far from the 
Delaware River, and near the village of Hope, in Warren County. Here 
was a considerable Methodist development, surrounding a Moravian settle- 
ment. Mount Herman, Union Chapel and Hope Methodist Churches all 
developed within a radius of five or six miles. 

Albertson’s was probably the house of John Albertson, associated with 
Methodist beginnings in the locality. Snell observes that it was in his 
barn that the pioneer preaching was done, “the barn being located near 
where the present church stands.” The report given by Snell is in connec- 
tion with Union Chapel. It has also been conjectured that the Albertson 
referred to by Bishop Asbury may have been Cornelius Albertson, whose 
extensive farm occupied the site of the present village of Delaware. © 

The next day Bishop Asbury preached at Union Chapel, and had a 
crowded house. He observes that he had preached here (at Sweazey’s) 
twenty-three years before. And he notes the passing of the famed 
Moravian settlement at Hope, which had been abandoned in 1808, the end 
of a once-flourishing religious and commercial milling enterprise. 

Heading northeast, he next came to Johnsonburg (Warren County) 
where he preached at Andrew Freeman’s, and also in the stone Episcopal 
Church, the one concerning which he had once said, “I am done with 
preaching in others’ houses.” He was in Johnsonburg, May 13th and 14th, 
evidently finding it profitable. 

He now reached the northern extremity of this present excursion, 
arriving at Sussex Court House (Newton) on May 15th. He was uplifted. 
“T preached at Sussex Court-house, and felt as if my labour was not in 
vain: the minds of the people were open for the reception of the truth.” 


Forgotten Lockwood History 


Lockwood was his next stop southward, going past Lake Wawayanda 
(scene of present-day retreats and laymen’s conferences) and Andover. 
Lockwood and Waterloo Methodism stem from this visit. Here he 
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preached at Jonathan Hunt’s meeting house. Jonathan Hunt was one of 
the Judges of Appeals for Byram Township, elected in 1798. The meeting 
house belonging to Hunt mentioned by Asbury was unknown to historians, 
who omit all reference to it, even in county histories. Undoubtedly it was 
an established preaching place, since, in June 1786, Ezekiel Cooper records 
preaching “at Mr. Hunt’s.” (Mr. Cooper’s journal entry is immediately 
after his reference to Sussex or Newton, so that he thus early had 
established the itinerary which Bishop Asbury was following.) Preaching 
at Lockwood evidently antedates Waterloo and Stanhope. 

Dover, Morristown and Turkey Hills (New Providence) completed this 
unusual and rewarding Asbury journey of 1811 through this area. Powles, 
or Paulus, Hook (Jersey City site) is his next entry, this being his exit 
point of the tour. 

Our great pioneer Bishop continued his visits in this part of New Jersey 
with increasing fruitfulness, halfway through 1815, a year before his death. 

He stopped at Flatt’s and preached in the unfinished Rahway Church, 
May 12, 18138, going from there to Elizabeth, where he preached at 
night on the same date. The War of 1812 was raging, the second conflict 
he had witnessed in continental America. He remarks: “There are dis- 
tressing accounts from the sea-coasts, and from the north-west. God’s 
people must flee to the stronghold of Divine protection.” 

To Newark and to Belleville, where he preached on May 13th, were his 
next movements. 

He now proceeded northward through Bergen County, and on May 14th 
preached at Paramus (Waldwick), and headed for Haverstraw, N. Y., as 
heretofore noted. 


Asbury’s Last Visitations in Our Territory 

We now approach Bishop Asbury’s last year of visitation within our 
Newark Conference limits. While in Pennsylvania in April 1815, he suffered 
a chill, followed by a high fever. He was laid up for a week, and on April 
28th, wishing to get to Philadelphia, and hoping to preach there, he 
observes: “Feeling no fever, I ventured to whisper a few words: perhaps 
I shali be able to say something in the new chapel in Tenth-street, Phil- 
adelphia.” Indomitable spirit! 

He did preach at Tenth-street church, and a few days later set out 
for New Jersey. 

After preaching at Trenton on Thursday, May 4th, he came into 
Hunterdon County on Friday, the 5th of May. Ill though he had been, 
“We came through bad roads thirty-seven miles to Mr. Baker’s tavern— 
wearied down. Our host was very attentive, and we had prayer in course.” 

Thomas Baker’s inn at Westfield, N. J., was on the stage road to 
Elizabeth. Asbury doubtless traveled on bad township roads following the 
Millstone River to Bound Brook (then called Middle Brook), where the 
main highway led him to Baker’s tavern. The mileage mentioned by 
Bishop Asbury, though not accurate, approximates the distance travelled. 
Emogene Van Sickle, in “The Old York Road and Its Stage Coach Days,” 
says: “There were two taverns at Westfield in the early days of stage 
travel, one known as Thomas Baker’s Inn, the other, not far from the first, 
called the Westfield Tavern, or ‘Stage House.’” Robert V. Hoffman of 
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Westfield, in “The Old Towne, A Brochure of Westfield, New Jersey,” gives 
a history of Baker’s Inn. 

Bishop Asbury called on Thomas Morrell in Elizabeth, on Saturday, May 
6, 1815, and also talked with the Rev. (John) McDowell, the stationed 
minister of the Presbyterian congregation in Elizabethtown: “he is modest 
and pious. O, for such men in all Protestant Churches!” 

Rev. John McDowell was a licentiate of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
and had been installed as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Elizabeth, December 26, 1804. He served First Church for 28 and a half 
years. He was a trustee of the College of New Jersey, and a Director of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 

On June 21, 1815, Bishop Asbury came to Elizabeth again, and stayed 
over-night. The next day he hastened on through the southern part of the 
State. This was his last visit to New Jersey. 

His great ministry here was ended. For a few months more he labored 
in increasing feebleness and great urgency in other parts of the vineyard. 

His last recorded prayer within our limits was with Thomas Baker in 
Westfield, but this was assuredly not his last prayer, for he must have 
communed with God in the home of Thomas Morrell in Elizabeth, but makes 
no mention of the fact. It is fitting that Elizabeth saw his face last as he 
passed into the distance and into history. It was a communion he loved, 
where there was a friendship that had endured and a Methodism that 
would grow. 


NOTE: 

Dr. Vernon Boyce Hampton is a Research Editor of the Francis Asbury Journal and 
Letters, which is being published by the Epworth Press in London and the Abingdon Press 
in the United States. A layman, he was born in the parsonage of Grace Church, Dover, 
June 26, 1897, son of the Rev. William Judson Hampton, D.D. (1866-1934) and Amelia 
Boyce Hampton (1863-1940). Educator, Historian and Author, Civic Leader and Church- 
man, his biography is recorded in Who’s Who in America, Supplement 1941; Who’s Who in 
the | East. Who’s Who in Methodism, the Encyclopedia of American Biography, and 
White’s National Cyclopedia of American Biography. He is the Governor of Rotary Inter- 
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2. EZEKIEL COOPER’S DIARY: EARLY PREACHING PLACES 
Vernon B. Hampton 


The diary of the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, one of the giants of early Method- 
ism, presents a remarkably revealing record of the preaching places in the 
area of the present Newark Conference, which supports, and adds to, the 
Asbury Journal entries of several years. 

Many churches will find years added to their histories, and from the 
following brief resume will be able to add names of pioneer Methodists 
in their localities of which they have no other contemporary record. 

In February 1786, Ezekiel Cooper spent two weeks in East Jersey, 
preaching at Chatham, where a Presbyterian minister demanded his 
authority for preaching; at Brookside, Mount Freedom, at Mr. Clark’s (who 
is later noted as Father Clark, an old-time Methodist preacher, by Nicholas 
Vansant); and at Col. Crain’s, where some expected him to be arrested 
(this is believed to have been Col. Jacob Crain, at West Bloomfield, also 
known as Cranetown, now Montclair, he having been a lieutenant colonel in 
the Revolution) ; at Woodbridge Church; and at (Perth) Amboy, in the 
Court-house. 

On Friday, February 17, Cooper arrived at Elizabeth, where, at night, 
Ne preached and led the class. Speaking of religious affairs in the town, 

e says: 
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“Satan makes a wonderful bustle in this place; the class has lately been 
formed: the opposers report such horrid things about it that some have 
withdrawn, and others are very near doing it, but I feel a hope that they 
will be more reconciled, for they begin to find out that the reports are 
false.” 

From Elizabeth, he went to Lyon’s Farms and preached on his way to 
Newark, at which latter place he had a great service. 

The number of Methodists on the East Jersey Circuit in June 1786 is 
given as 365. The following survey of northern preaching places includes 
Hunterdon, Somerset, Morris, Warren and Sussex Counties in New Jersey, 
and Orange County, in New York. This list from E. Cooper’s record, of 
where classes existed and preaching was conducted, mostly in homes, is a 
valuable tabulation: 

Flanders, Esquire Dotey’s 

Captain Hall’s—Captain Thomas Hall of Basking Ridge 

Mr. Moore’s 

Mr. Grandin’s—John Grandin of Grandin’s Mills, near Clinton, Hunter- 
don County 

Mr. Hasen’s—Thomas Hasen, Hardwick Township, near Marksboro and 
Blairstown, Warren County 

Mr. Young’s 

Beman’s Forge—near Dover on road from Mendham to Succasunna 
(spelt Beeman in Platt’s “Dover Dates’’) 

Esquire Tuttle’s 

Long Pond—Capt. David McCamley’s (Greenwood Lake, near War- 
wick, Orange County, N. Y.) 

Warwick, N. Y.—Mr. Roe’s 

Thomas Smith’s, near Florida, N. Y. 

The Clove, probably Smith’s Clove, Monroe, N. Y. 

Jonathan Stephen’s 

Mr. Clark’s, apparently in Orange County, N. Y. 

Samuel Knapp’s, Orange County, N. Y. 

Robert McWhorter’s 

John McWhorter’s 

Mr. Benjamin’s, in Vernon Township, N.J., across from Orange County 
boundary line 

Esquire Wilson’s—Andrew Wilson, Wantage, Sussex County (Colesville 
and Libertyville) 

Esquire Bechover’s 

Pepper Cotton’s—Papakating, near Frankford Plains 

Sussex Court-house, Newton 

Mr. Hunt’s—Jonathan Hunt’s, Lockwood 

Mr. Wilgus’s 

Hackettstown, Samuel Pew’s 

Mr. Weller’s—probably Philip Weller, near Finesville 

Esquire Opdyke’s—Luther Opdyke, Everittstown 

Mr. Mellick’s—Tunis or Peter Mellick, Hunterdon County 

Godfree Peters’ 

In the vicinity of Pleasant Run and Reading, in Hunterdon County, where 
Nicholas Egbert lived, Cooper had an interesting experience which he 
reports: Tuesday, June 13 (1786). I was informed of several things which 
appear to be worthy of mention. Mr. (Nicholas) Egbert informed me that 
some time ago he heard a minister, after he had preached, speak to the 
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congregation much against the Methodists: after which Brother 
Egbert said, “You have misrepresented the people to your congrega- 
tion.” A man standing by said, “You had as well say the minister 
told a lie,” and began to swear badly. Brother Egbert said, “Is it not wrong 
to swear?” He said he did not know whether it was or not. Another spoke 
and said it was not so much harm to swear as it was to take the 
Methodists’ part. Poor, stupid man! Are the Methodists such monsters as 
he makes them out? Again, some time after that, two Calvinist ministers 
appointed a day for fasting and prayer, that God might remove falsehoood 
and error from among them, looking upon the Methodists as guilty of both. 
When their congregations met they preached and prayed against both. I 
do not suppose they either of them mentioned the Methodist name; but 
here is something to be noticed: God did not remove Methodism, but in a 
short time they both were removed from time to eternity. Who can account 
for this? But Methodist doctrines yet remain and prevail among men as 
much, or more, than ever. I found great satisfaction in preaching and 
meeting the class; my soul was happy all the evening. 

On August 27, 1786, Mr. Cooper preached in “a new church lately built 
for the Church of England, so-called.”” This was probably Log Jail, or 
Johnsonburg. His comment concerning it corresponds with Bishop Asbury’s 
observation of opposition there. Says Cooper: “I was informed before I 
got there that some were much opposed to my preaching in it (the church), 
but all were peaceable.” 

Mr. Cooper preached the following Sabbath, in Mansfield Church, (now 
Washington, N. J.) and in the afternoon, for the first time, at Judge 
Hughes’s Forge, where afterward a prosperous church was built. Later in 
the Fall, he preached again at the Church at Log Jail, and in the Log 
Church, near Esquire Opdyke’s, probably St. Thomas Church of Alexandria. 
As Newburg, N. Y., was in the East Jersey Circuit he had interesting 
preaching there, and mentions a number of persons identified with 
Methodism. 

In 1787, we find him in Warren County (then Sussex); on March 21st, 
at Mrs. Smith’s at the Great Meadows; at Captain McCullough’s (Hall’s 
Mills, later Asbury), he met a class which had but recently been organized. 
Near Greenwich-on-the-Delaware, at Belvidere, he established a new place 
for service on Friday, March 30th, at Mr. Henry’s, who opened his doors 
for preaching. Mr. Cooper observes that from the concern manifested, good 
consequences would result. This was the beginning of Methodist work in 
Belvidere, in 1787; services were continued there until 1824, when Wesleyan 
Chapel was built on Market Street near Paul. Mr. Henry was probably 
Captain William McHenry. Snell states: “The little old dwelling standing 
on the side hill up against the southeast corner of the Dr. Paul property 
on Market Street was a tavern as early as or before 1800 and kept by 
Captain William McHenry;” this was at one time the only tavern in the 
village. Belvidere has had a number of names: Block-House, or Fort 
Reading, (mentioned by Jonathan Hampton in May 1758); Greenwich-on- 
the-Delaware, Mercer, and its present name, Belvidere. 

In May, 1787, Mr. Cooper preached at Florida, N. Y., Warwick, N. Whee 
John McWhorter’s, and Mr. Benjamin’s; he also preached at Winan’s, in 
Vernon; on Schooley Mountain; at Esquire Tuttle’s, Benjamin Town’s, and 
Joseph Sweezey’s, the fourth quarterly meeting for the year being at 
Sweezey’s, near Hope. On the 19th of May he preached at Mansfield 
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(present Washington, N. J.), and at other places, and closed his work for 
the year on the circuit at Mansfield. 

Young Mr. Cooper went to New York to meet the Bishop, followed 
Asbury around Long Island on the circuits, and returned with him to New 
York and the Conference, where Ezekiel Cooper was ordained by Bishop 
Asbury in John Street Church, as a deacon in the Methodist Church. This 
great event in the life of E. Cooper took place, Sunday, June 3, 1787. 

Ordination for our young preachers is as momentous an hour in our day 
as it was in that of Ezekiel Cooper, perhaps more so, since traditions of 
our Church and other associations of the rite have increased in the minds 
of participants and viewers, appreciation of the blessed relationships that 
attend the priestly office. 

With Bishop Asbury’s hands upon his bowed head, and in the awful 
Presence, Ezekiel Cooper became God’s priest among men. 

Cooper’s tours were in the South and in New England for the next few 
years, and his visits in our territory were only occasional and brief. On 
the 7th or 8th of January, 1798, he stopped at Mrs. Perrine’s, Perth 
Amboy; he was en route to New York, and New England. 

The first recorded mention of the date of the Elizabeth Methodist Church 
building is by Ezekiel Cooper. He was presiding elder in New York in 
1794-5, and took occasion to pay a visit on June 3 and 4, 1795, to friends 
in Elizabethtown, N. J. He stopped to see Thomas Morrell, who was 
very unwell, and also called on the Crowell and Robertson families, ‘with 
whom the history of the past was recalled.” A very pretty “preaching 
house” had been erected by the Methodists in Elizabeth, and Ezekiel 
Cooper says he preached in it, though it was not entirely finished. This 
was in 1795. He observes that he may have been the instrument in God’s 
hands of bringing comfort to many of his hearers. We have not hereto- 
fore noted the date of the erection of the Methodist meeting house in 
Elizabeth. Cooper’s entry makes this certain. (See Phoebus, Beams of 
Light on Early Methodism, 211). 


3. HENRY BOEHM 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF LIFE COETANEOUS WITH 
OURSREPUBLIG'S FIRST CENTURY 


Vernon B. Hampton 


One of America’s most dedicated preachers, the Reverend Henry Boehm 
(pronounced Beam), who was a traveling companion to Bishop Francis 
Asbury longer than any other man, elected to join the new Newark Con- 
ference when it was formed in 1857 from the New Jersey Conference. He 
is our most notable link with Bishop Asbury among the membership of 
the Newark Annual Conference at the time of our origin. 

Henry Boehm became a subject of some study by the writer in 1928, 
when the late Charles W. Leng, Director of the Staten Island Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, made a remark to me concerning ‘Father’? Boehm, as 
he was affectionately known not only on Staten Island, where he lived, and 
throughout the Newark Conference, but also wherever in America Meth- 
odism flourished. Said Mr. Leng, ‘“‘He has been neglected in our annals and 
you may be in a position to rectify the matter.” 

As the compeer and companion of Bishop Asbury, Henry Boehm spanned 
the years from Methodism’s infancy in the United States to 1875, when in 
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his 101st year he passed away, honored as none other has been in all our 
Conference history. 

His life is a part of our national history, with that of the great pioneer 
Bishop he loved and revered, and no record of that period can be complete 
without mention of his name and deeds. 

Henry Boehm’s grandfather emigrated from Switzerland to America 
in 1713, settling in Conestoga Township, Lancaster, Pa. Henry was born 
on the old homestead, son of Martin and Eve Boehm, on the 8th of June, 
1775. His father was, like his ancestors, a Mennonite in religion and a 
preacher among them; but he was expelled from membership for “holding 
fellowship with a people of strange language,” the charge inferring contact 
with the Methodists. Martin Boehm subsequently became a Bishop of the 
United Brethren, or German Methodists, as they are sometimes called. 
Having identified himself with the Methodist Church, Martin Boehm’s 
house became the favorite resort of the founders of American Methodism, 
and was frequented by such men as Francis Asbury, Richard Whatcoat 
and others. 

Young Henry Boehm united with the church in 1798, an event of which 
his father was very proud, as is indicated by Bishop Asbury’s entry in his 
Journal on August 1st, 1799: “Martin Boehm is all upon wings and springs, 
since the Lord has blessed his grandchildren; his son, Henry, is greatly 
led out in religious exercises.” 

The General Conference of 1800 was followed by a great religious revival, 
extending from Maine to Tennessee, and from Georgia to Canada. In that 
year, Henry was licensed to preach, being then twenty-five years of age, 
and during the latter part of the year supplied the Dorchester Circuit in 
Maryland. He was received on trial in the Philadelphia Conference in 
1801, and, after the usual time was ordained deacon and elder. At twenty- 
six he was performing laboriously and faithfully all the duties of early 
itinerant life. 

The Circuits traversed by Henry Boehm were like modern Conferences. 
An appointment announced by Bishop Asbury at the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence in 1808 was read as follows: ‘‘Pennsylvania—William Hunter, William 
Colbert, and Henry Boehm,” a field large enough for the most chivalrous 
itinerant. 

Asbury, soon after 1800, had chosen Boehm for his traveling companion 
to the West. They crossed the Alleghanies together, the Bishop preaching 
in English, and Boehm in German. Finding how well the young man was 
adapted to this special work, the Bishop said to him, “Henry, you had 
better return and preach to the Germans, and I will pursue my journey 
alone.” 

As is indicated by the above incident, Henry Boehm preached fluently 
both in English and German. The first sermon in the German language 
preached in Cincinnati was by him when on Saturday, September 4, 1808, 
he preached on the eleventh and twelfth verses of the first chapter of 
St. John. He refers, in his “Reminiscences,” to Cincinnati as a “village,” 
and adds, “there is a prospect of something of a work in this town.”’ Before 
1810 he had preached the Gospel in German in thirteen or fourteen states. 
He was requested by Bishop Asbury to supervise the translation of the 
Methodist Discipline into the German language, and in 1807 completed the 
work, being assisted by Dr. Romer. 

Richard Whatcoat had been elevated to the episcopacy in 1800, the 
third bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. However, he was privileged 
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to labor beside Bishop Asbury as his associate in the superintendency only 
six years, for in 1806 he was taken severely ill, while the guest of 
Governor Basset at Dover, Delaware. He lingered for three months, in 
extreme feebleness. The Reverend Henry Boehm, the preacher in that 
circuit, was with Bishop Whatcoat till the end. Two days before his last, 
the venerable bishop called Boehm to him, and raising himself, with tears 
bedewing his beaming countenance, he declared, “I have been thinking of 
the many pious people I have known in Europe and America, and 
what a glorious time we shall have when we meet in heaven.” Death 
liberated the suffering divine on the 5th day of July, 1806. When Bishop 
Asbury heard of his passing, he mourned the loss of the friend of a life- 
time. “I have known Richard Whatcoat for nearly fifty years,” he said. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1808 was 
held in Baltimore, and after that Conference, Henry Boehm again became 
the traveling companion of Bishop Asbury, who was then sixty-three years 
old. Many were the stirring scenes in which Asbury and Boehm were 
participants. Together they travelled the continental distances of America 
on horseback, and in public stage and Jersey wagon. 

Boehm was Bishop Asbury’s guard, companion and assistant for five 
years. During that time he traveled with the venerable founder of Ameri- 
can Methodism through the length and breadth of the connection, and 
his subsequent life, which was prolonged beyond one hundred years, was 
broadened and sweetened by those grand experiences. At the Conference 
in Philadelphia in 1813, he received this stirring eulogy. To the question: 
“Ts there anything against Henry Boehm?” there was no presiding elder 
to reply, for he had none, having’ been the bishop’s assistant. Bishop 
Asbury answered: “There is nothing against Brother Boehm. During the 
time he has been with me, he served me as a son, he served me as a 
servant, he served me as a slave.’”’ Boehm’s Reminiscences are filled with 
stirring incidents. 

After he ceased to travel with Bishop Asbury, Henry Boehm was ap- 
pointed presiding elder of the Schuylkill, Chesapeake, and Delaware Dis- 
tricts, successively. His services in this office covered many years. During 
this period he officiated at the funeral of the Honorable Richard Bassett, 
of Delaware, who was a noted Judge, one of the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the United States, and as such a framer of the 
American Constitution, a former Governor of Delaware, and member of 
the United States Senate. The historian says, “‘the famous preachers, 
Henry Boehm and Ezekiel Cooper, conducted the funeral services.’ Gover- 
nor Bassett was a long-loved friend, not only of Boehm, but also of Asbury 
and other early Methodists. 

In April, 1814, Bishop Asbury suffered a severe illness which brought 
him near death. He was incapacitated for three months in a home in 
southern New Jersey, but prayer and careful, loving ministration brought 
him back to a measure of health and strength. 

Henry Boehm was on his district in Pennsylvania when he heard of 
Asbury’s illness. He had been on a tour with Bishop McKendree in 
northern New Jersey, within the present limits of the Newark Conference, 
and had left McKendree at the conclusion of the tour to return to his own 
district. He says: On reaching home I heard that Bishop Asbury was sick 
at Brother Sale (Asahel) Coate’s, a brother of Michael and Samuel Coate, 
at Lumberton, New Jersey. On the third of May I went there and found 
him so very low he was scarcely able to breathe. The next day he appeared 
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a little better. On Friday and Saturday his difficulty of breathing was 
so great that we frequently looked for his departure. On Sunday I wrote, 
“Bishop Asbury is very low, but expectorates freely; no material change, 
only that he gradually decreases in strength.” On Monday, about one 
o’clock A.M., there appeared an evident change for the better. In answer 
to prayer, he was remarkably comforted with the presence and power of 
the Lord. He continued in a convalescent state until Friday morning, 
when we thought he would have expired; his hands and feet were cold. 
Through the whole of his affliction his conversation was about the great 
and deep things of God; the Church of God on earth, and the many glorified 
saints who are reaping the rewards of the heavenly world. For ten nights 
in succession I sat up and watched with him; the last night he seemed 
to be carried out of himself; all of his conversation was relative to God, 
Christ, and the great work of redemption. On the 18th I wrote: “Bishop 
Asbury seems to be much better, so that he can now lie upon his pillow 
and sleep, which he had not been able to do in three weeks, except a few 
minutes at a time. The prospect of his recovering is somewhat flattering.” 
Such is the record I made fifty years ago. John W. Bond was then the 
bishop’s traveling companion, and was all kindness and attention, but 
he had been with the bishop but a few weeks. There was enough for two 
or three of us to do at Brother Coate’s, while the bishop was so dangerously 
ill. The family were exceedingly kind, and did all in their power to make 
him comfortable. I remained with them sixteen days and nights in suc- 
cession. He never fully recovered from the sickness, and he was physically 
unfit to go round his diocese again. It was a living death, a perpetual 
martyrdom. For three months the dear old man kept no record in his 
journal. On resuming it he wrote: “I return to my journal after an in- 
terval of twelve weeks. I have been ill indeed, but medicine, nursing, and 
kindness, under God, have been so far effectual, that I have recovered 
strength enough to sit in my little covered wagon, into which they lift me. 
I have clambered over the rude mountains, passing through York and 
Chambersburgh to Greensburgh. 

“Tuesday, July 19—I would not be loved to death, and so came down 
from my sick room and took the road, weak enough. Attention constant, 
and kindness unceasing, have pursued me to this place, and my strength 
increases daily. I look back upon a martyr’s life of toil and privation and 
pain, and I am ready for a martyr’s death. The purity of my intentions; 
my diligence in the labors to which God has been pleased to call me; the 
unknown sufferings I have endured; what are these? The merit, atonement, 
and righteousness of Christ alone make my plea... .” 

In 1813, the venerable Asbury made his will, prior to the above illness. 
He writes: “I have made my will, and appointed Bishop McKendree, Daniel 
Hitt, and Henry Boehm my executors.” 

His will says in part, “I give and bequeath, in special trust and con- 
fidence to William McKendree, Daniel Hitt and Henry Boehm the sum 
of Two Thousand Dollars now deposited in the Book Concern... lastly 
I appoint my three beforementioned friends (viz.) William McKendree, 
Daniel Hitt and Henry Boehm as Sole Executors of this my last will and 
Testament resolving all former wills by me made... .” 

Thus it will be seen that Henry Boehm was specially in the confidence 
and friendship of Francis Asbury. 

Concerning Daniel Hitt, Henry Boehm, and other pioneer leaders of the 
West, Daniels in his “History of Methodism,” says, “They were the giants 
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of those days, and performed their ministry on circuits embracing several 
counties; the presiding elders’ districts covered areas which afterward 
formed entire states; while evangelists and explorers were sent out to 
unknown Western regions to lay out new sections for conquest.” 

At the close of Henry Boehm’s services in the office of presiding elder, 
he returned to the pastorate in which he labored continuously and faith- 
fully, until infirmities compelled him to take a supernumerary relation. 
During his active life, he was also prominent in connection with the pub- 
lishing interests of the church, the Methodist Book Concern, and he had 
been many times a member of General Conferences. 

When the Philadelphia Conference was divided, Henry Boehm joined 
the New Jersey Conference, and when the Newark Conference was or- 
ganized he was one of the first to join, remaining an honored member until 
his death. Bishop Hurst wrote of him, “Few men out of the Episcopacy 
have ever enjoyed better opportunities for the study of Methodism at large 
than Henry Boehm.” 

In 1835, Henry Boehm was appointed to Staten Island, N. Y., which 
embraced three churches in its circuit, Woodrow, Asbury, and Bethel. 
Perhaps a reminiscent bond linked him to this place, as he recalled it as 
Bishop Asbury’s first circuit in America (reference, A. B. Moss, “Francis 
Asbury’s First Circuit,” World Outlook, November, 1954; and the present 
writer’s annotations in the forthcoming “Journal and Letters of Francis 
Asbury”). Not only is Boehm’s affection for the fifty-seven square miles 
of ‘the Garden Spot of New York Harbor” reflected in his Reminiscences, 
but he also relates the story of Asbury’s introduction of Methodism there 
in November 1771, and his repeated visits to the homes and to the early 
churches which he fathered. 

Boehm’s first missionary effort after coming to Staten Island in this 
year of 1835 was to promote the establishment of a Methodist Church on 
the East Shore, which became the present Kingsley Church. The seed 
had been sown by Bishop Asbury himself as early as December 1771, when 
he preached at “Mr. Ward’s” on the East Shore, and Asbury ministered 
there frequently during the next forty years in his eighteen known visits 
to the Island. Boehm found Methodist families in the Stap!eton-Tompkins- 
ville area interested in incorporating the church in 1835. 

The next year saw the formation of the New Jersey Conference, and 
Henry Boehm continued his Staten Island ministry. In 1837 he took a 
supernumerary relation, but he continued active in the ministry, and from 
that date until 1861 he maintained a ministerial association with one or 
another of the churches of Staten Island, appointed as a supernumerary, 
with another preacher, and is so listed in the Minutes. 

This span of years of service in one locality is so unusual for that day, 
or any day, that it is here presented in full: 


Henry Boehm’s Appointments in what is now the Newark Conference, 
All on Staten Island—two successive years in most cases: 


1835-36, Staten Island, Henry Boehm. . 

1837-38, Staten Island, Mulford Day, Henry Boehm, supernumerary. 

1839-40, Staten Island, Westfield, M. Day, H. Boehm, supernumerary. 

1841-42, Staten Island, Westfield, M. Day, H. Boehm, supernumerary. 

1843-44, Staten Island, Westfield, Isaac N. Felch, H. Boehm, supernumer- 
ary. 

1845-46, Staten Island, Westfield, Jas. H. Dandy, H. Boehm, supernumer- 
ary. 

1847-48, Staten Island, Westfield, S. Rusling, H. Boehm, supernumerary. 

1849-50, Staten Island, Woodrow, Nicholas Vansant, H. Boehm, super- 
numerary. 

1851- Staten Island, Woodrow, N. Vansant, H. Boehm, supernumerary. 
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1852- Staten Island, Woodrow, Abraham Owen, H. Boehm, supernumer- 
ary. 


1853- Staten Island, Asbury, Thos. W. Pearson, H. Boehm, supernumer- 
ary. 

1854- Staten Island, Asbury, to be supplied, H. Boehm, supernumerary. 

1855- Staten Island, Woodrow, Benj. Kelly, H. Boehm, supernumerary. 

1856- Staten Island, Woodrow, Jacob P. Fort, H. Boehm, supernumer- 
ary. 


Newark Conf.—1857- Staten Island, Woodrow, J. P. Fort, H. Boehm, supernumerary. 
1858-59, Staten Island, Woodrow, John I. Morrow, H. Boehm, supernumer- 


ary. 
1860-61, Staten Island, Woodrow, Abraham M. Palmer, H. Boehm, super- 
numerary. 


The service of Henry Boehm throughout these years in Staten Island 
cannot be calculated. He was beloved in every part of the county. And 
his compeers in the Conference held him in the highest esteem and 
affection. 

As the years wore on, the venerated preacher came to be known as 
“Father Boehm,” both to his associates and to his parishioners. He was 
called upon frequently at sessions of the Newark Conference to offer 
prayer, and conduct the devotional exercises. 

The Minutes record his remarks at the session of Conference on March 
22, 1869: 

The venerable Father Boehm, trembling with age, arose and said in 
substance: ‘‘One fact has cheered and encouraged me many times to go 
forward in the blessed work of the Lord. It is the fact, that the Methodist 
preachers die well. Let the world say what it pleases against them, yet 
when they reach that hour, when if ever a man is honest—his dying hour— 
then it is that their end is peaceful and triumphant. If so our religion 
has nothing to fear. It will stand the test. For my part I risk my all on 
the sure foundation on which the Methodist preachers rested their hopes 
in the days of old. If God spares my life a few years more, I shall have 
lived a hundred years. May I be faithful to the end. Glory to God for such 
a power as enables a man to triumph in death. Glory to God. Hallelujah.” 

The large congregation joined as with one impulse in singing— 

“Oh heaven, sweet heaven, oh heaven of the blest, 
How I long to be there, and its glories to share, 
And to lean on Jesus’ breast.” 

Presiding at this session was Bishop Levi Scott, a former member of 
the Newark Conference. 

The Fourteenth Session of our Conference was held in Morristown in 
1871. The brethren wanted the venerated companion of Francis Asbury 
with them, and we read in the Minutes of the opening session that “J. 
Cowins and W. N. Searles were appointed to escort Father Boehm from 
Staten Island to the Seat of the Conference.” How they loved the grand 
old man! Later in the session, “The venerable Rev. Henry Boehm, now 
96 years old, addressed the Conference. He said that he visited Morristown 
with Bishop Asbury in 1810, and the Presbyterians kindly opened their 
church to the Bishop. He did not then ever expect to stand in such a 
beautiful Methodist church as this in this place. What we most needed 
is the anointing of the Holy Spirit.” 

The Newark Conference seems always to have known the appropriate 
thing to do in all circumstances. Witness the response when the Eighth 
Disciplinary Question was taken up, “Who are the Superannuated Preach- 
ers?” at the session of the Conference in Hackettstown, in 1873. The 
patriarch of the Conference was again the focal point of all eyes, 
and his very speech a benediction. 
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The Minutes say— 

Father Boehm addressed the Conference: 

He rejoiced at being privileged in meeting the Conference once more. 
He traveled around in his petitions at the Throne of Grace, and he thought 
that in this way he traveled more than he used to do fifty or sixty years 
ago. Sometimes he got in the missionary line and thought of the venerable 
Dr. Coke in his passage to India, and he thought of where he was buried. 
Then he came to Ceylon, India, China, Japan, Borneo, Sumatra, Australia, 
Madagascar, Cape Town, Siberia, Central Africa, and so he traveled 
around the missionary field. The truth was, his soul was in the work, and 
he rejoiced to see it and to hear of its going on. He could not say whether 
he would get to another Conference or not, but he had no difficulty on this 
point. He could trust the Lord cheerfully. If He should spare his life a little 
longer he hoped his mind would continue and rejoice in the precious 
prosperity of Zion. He prayed that the young brethren would keep up the 
Holy Spirit of the Gospel, and if they should get as old as their old friend, 
they would rejoice that they had labored to keep up the Divine unction— 
that precious capstone qualification for the ministry. God grant, he said, 
that it may continue in the Methodist Church, and that it may prosper 
more and more till the earth is covered with His glory. 

In answer to a question as to his age, Father Boehm replied: “I am 
one year older than the United States. I will be ninety-seven if God permits 
me to live until the 8th of June next.” 

The Conference then joined in singing: 

“My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is almost run, 

My strongest trials now are past, 
My triumph is begun. 

I know I'm nearing the holy ranks 
Of friends and kindred dear, 

For I brush the dews on Jordan’s banks, 
The crossing must be near.” 

The above touching incident occurred on Thursday, March 14th. On 
Friday, the 15th, the Minutes state: “Father Boehm was received with 
great applause, and briefly recounted the progress and triumphs of 
Methodism since his entrance upon the ministry.” He was alert in the 
Conference sessions, and always in attendance. He gave the benediction at 
the close of the first session of Conference at Port Jervis in 1873. What 
a blessing! In 1874 at the Conference Session in Market Street Church, 
Paterson, Father Boehm, I. N. Felch and J. 8S. Porter addressed the Con- 
ference, following which L. R. Dunn offered the following which was 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That if, in the providence of God, the life of Father Boehm 
should be spared until the next annual meeting of our Conference he be 
requested to preach before the body a Centennial Sermon.” 

Subsequently the Conference appointed a committee to draft resolutions 
expressive of the feelings of the Conference toward Father Boehm and 
convey them to him. 

The year 1875 was the Centennial Year for Father Boehm, and the 
Newark Conference, meeting in Trinity Church, Jersey City, March 31- 
April 7, honored him as few men have been honored in Methodism. Six 
bishops of the Church were present at the session, Bowman, Harris, Ames, 
Wiley, Janes, and Haven, with Bishop Bowman presiding. And there 
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were also in attendance five future bishops, FitzGerald, McCabe, Hurst, 
Spellmeyer and Newman. 

The Friday morning session, April 2nd, was the patriarch’s hour of honor 
to the glory of God. Bishop Bowman presided, and Chaplain McCabe con- 
ducted the Devotional Exercises. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered by Bishop Bowman, assisted by Bishops Ames and Harris, and 
a number of Ministers of the Conference. Following the Memorial Services, 
the moment for Father Boehm’s Centennial Address arrived. 

The Minutes relate the vivid scenes in sequence and we can live each 
moment as we read: 

After singing, and prayer by Rev. J. B. Wakely, Bishop Janes addressed 
the Conference. In his remarks he said that he had seen the longest river, 
the highest mountain, and the mightiest cataract of America, yet he had 
never looked upon a physical form with aught of the interest with which 
he regarded the venerable form beside him; he had known most of the 
great men of our times and country, and had stood in the presence of Kings 
and great men in other countries, but he had never stood before one for 
whom he entertained so profound a respect as he felt towards the aged 
Minister who was to address us today. 

John Atkinson read the original licenses of Father Boehm as Exhorter 
and Preacher, the one dated January 5th, 1800, and the other June 16th, 
1800, and his certificates of Ordination as Deacon and Elder, the former 
dated May 4th, 1803, signed by Richard Whatcoat, and the latter dated 
May 5th, 1805, and signed by Francis Asbury. 

Father Boehm here arose, and as he was about to proceed, the entire 
audience rose to their feet in token of respect. 

He then announced the text, Nahum, 1 Ch., 7 v., “The Lord is good, 
a stronghold in the day of trouble, and He knoweth them that trust in 
Him.” 

At the close of his remarks the audience sang: 

“My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is nearly run,” etc. 

Father Boehm then pronounced his benediction upon the Conference 
amidst the hush of the dense congregation. 

Dr. Deems addressed the Conference. 

Dr. J. B. Wakely also spoke, calling up Centennial memories in a happy 
strain. 

Bishop Ames pronounced the benediction, and this remarkable Session 
adjourned. 


FATHER BOEHM’S SERMON 


“MY DEAR BRETHREN: I feel very dependent. I hope you will offer me up in prayer 
before the Lord that he may graciously assist me once more in proclaiming the precious 
truth. The passage of Scripture to which IT invite your attention you will find recorded in 
Nahum, first chapter and seventh verse: ‘The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of 
trouble; and he knoweth them that trust in him.’ 

“There is a little difference in the German in this text. The beginning in the German 
reads, ‘Der Herr ist gietig,’ the Lord is munificent, freely distributing his blessings and 
goodness. Now, then, to say that a person is munificent presupposes that he is good, and 
goodness produces munificence. Oh what a wonderful mercy seat we have the privilege of 
avproaching unto! The Lord is mun‘ficent in distributing his blessings, in showering down 
his goodness and mercy upon us. The Lord, then, is good. He is good in his mercy. 
Benevolence, kindness, long suffering, tender mercy flow out through the merey of God 
manifested to a fallen world. Yes, Brethren, but for the goodness of the Lord where 
should we be? His goodness and mercy have spared us to the present period, and we have 
the privilege now of approaching to the mercy seat in the name of Jesus Christ. The Lord 
is a stronghold, a strong tower, a strong fortification. He that entereth and dwelleth in this 
stronghold is safe in time of trouble, in time of distress, in time of need. God is present 
and ready to supply our wants. He is all-sufficient according to our need. He knoweth them 
that trust in him. He owns them. He acknowledges them to be his subjects, and to be in- 
fluenced by his Holy Spirit. Yes, brethren, the Lord knows them; he dwells with them 
as such who trust in him, who walk in the light of his countenance. O blessed be the name 
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of the Lord that he knows the heart and he looks upon the mind, the immortal mind. 
If we sincerely look to him he owns and acknowledges us as his own. He knoweth them 
that trust in him. Bless the Lord. O, the goodness of God—his merey and long suffering! 
I bless God for his goodness that I realized in early life. Religion made my soul happy then. 
It kept me from evil; it directed me in the path of humble submission to the will of God, 
and it now in old age makes me feel lively. It supports and comforts me, and when I look 
forward to death I do not stop there. I look beyond it, and then it is all light, all peace, and 
joy and triumph. O, glory be to God for his mercy and goodness in our privilege this day 
to meet together for his worship, for his service, and for his praise. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord. When I look at the changes, how population has extended, how Methodism 
has followed up, I am astonished. In 1809 I passed with Bishop Asbury through here from 
Newark, and crossed over to New York, and there was no town here then at all—nothing 
but a ferry-house. What a change! Now there are several thousand inhabitants, and the 
best of all is the Lord is among the people and many are happy in his salvation and rejoice 
in his gracious presence. Blessed be the name of the Lord. O what wonders hath God 
wrought! Newark was then a small town. There were two rows of houses, I think, in 
Newark in 1809. Now it has spread out into a large town. O may the Gospel go on in its 
power and glory that multitudes may bow to the sceptre of the Redeemer; and finally may 
we meet in heaven to rejoice in’ the Lord for ever and ever. Amen’’ 
The congregation united in singing, 
“My latest sun is sinking fast.’’ 


FATHER BOEHM’S BENEDICTION 


“MY BELOVED BRETHREN: It is very probable this is the last time I shall be with 
you at an Annual Conference. If it is, I hope we shall meet up yonder when we go. I now 
take my leave of you, and ask the Lord to bless you and bless you abundantly. May this 
year be a great year in the Newark Conference, as well as throughout the land and 
throughout the world. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and tne com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost be with you all ever more. Amen.” 


This was Henry Boehm’s last benediction at the Newark Annual Confer- 
ence, pronounced with simplicity and out of the fullness of his heart, in his 
100th year. It was proposed that a Special Session of the Conference be 
held for the purpose of observing his 100th birthday, and this was referred 
to a committee, whose Report and Resolution follow: 


ON FATHER BOEHM’S 100th BIRTHDAY 


Whereas, In the good providence of God, our beloved and venerated Father Boehm will, 
if spared, attain to the one hundredth anniversary of his birthday on the 8th of June 
ensuing, and 

Whereas, Such an event, if it should occur, will be unique in the history of the ministry of 
the various branches of the Methodist Church, both in Europe and America: 

Resolved, 1. That this Conference feel devoutly thankful to Almighty God, that in his 
good providence has preserved the life of Father Boehm, till he has come almost to the 
completion of his one hundredth year, and to the seventy-fourth year of his Christian min- 
istry, and for the simplicity and purity of his life among his brethren, giving a bright ex- 
ample of Christian meekness and propriety. 

Resolved, 2. That we deem it highly proper, and we recommend that on the eighth day of 
June next the friends of Father Boehm in the ministry and laity, and all that may desire, 
meet together in Trinity M.E. Church, in this city, at 10 o’clock, A.M., and that Father 
Boehm be requested to prepare some account of his travels, and of early Methodism in the 
days of Asbury, to be read at that meeting. 

Resolved, 3. That the Presiding Elder of Jersey City District, and the preachers stationed 
in Jersey City, be a committee to make arrangements for the meeting, and to have it under 
their management and entire control. 


In accordance with the above action of the Conference, the Centennial 
Anniversary of Father Boehm was celebrated on June 8, 1875, at Trinity 
Church, Jersey City. There was a great gathering of ministers and laymen 
from all parts of the country, to congratulate the venerable companion of 
Bishop Asbury, upon the completion of his one hundredth anniversary. The 
Christian Advocate and the press in general contained accounts of the 
notable event. 

After his centennial celebration, he was cheerful and vigorous, and there 
was no indication of his speedy departure from the earth until his last 
illness. 

He preached in John Street Church, New York City, and on the 12th of 
July, 1875, went to the country for the purpose of greater quiet and rest. 
At Staten Island, where he had lived for most of the last forty years, he 
now sought the home of his daughter-in-law, the widow of Henry Martin 
Boehm, his son having died in 1862. 
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Occasionally he would ride out over the Island, enjoying the freshness of 
the atmosphere and healthy climate. Although over one hundred years old, 
he shaved himself, and laid his tools aside with care and precision. He was 
always at breakfast promptly, going downstairs without difficulty. In at 
least two instances in the closing weeks of which we have record he visited 
the old Woodrow Church, where, upon his last visit which occurred the 
first Sabbath in October, he preached for the pastor, Rev. Milton Relyea, 
a brief and admirable sermon, this being his last. His text was “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.” . 

At its close the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
Father Boehm aiding in the distribution of the elements. It was the last 
Service of the kind ever enjoyed by this aged minister, and long remembered 
reverently by those who witnessed it. 

On Friday, December 17, Father Boehm met a company of Newark 
Conference ministers socially at the home of Rev. M. Relyea, at Woodrow. 
At the close of this pleasant interview, the last surviving companion of 
Bishop Asbury arose and formally addressed the company on the goodness 
of God, and after the Doxology was sung, led in prayer. The prayer was 
concise and exceedingly appropriate for the occasion. 

Methodism’s “Grand Old Man” enjoyed this gathering very much, and 
on his return home, spoke of it. But during the day the weather had 
changed, and Father Boehm caught cold as a result. He retired to his 
bed the next day, and for one week suffered exceedingly when he sank 
into a state of unconsciousness from which he never rallied, gradually 
sinking until Tuesday evening, December 28, at five o’clock, when he left 
this world to join those who had had fellowship with him on earth, and 
who had gone before. Great rejoicing there must have been in Heaven! 

During his last illness, Father Boehm showed his great vitality. He 
was forty-eight hours dying after he became unconscious, struggling with 
disease, not as a feeble child or exhausted invalid, but with almost a 
giant’s strength. His frequent expression was “Precious Jesus!’’ When asked 
if he thought he was going away, he said, “I have left it with the Lord.” 
Pastor Relyea, of Old Woodrow, asked Father Boehm as he gradually grew 
weaker if he had any word to send to his brother preachers of the Newark 
Conference, which he so dearly loved. His reply was ‘Yes, tell them I love 
them, and give them my kind regards; tell them to be faithful. O how 
pleasant it will be to meet them in heaven!” 

Father Boehm died on Staten Island at eventide, as the old year was 
closing. It was the close of the century of his own life, 1875, and also that 
of the nation whose birth he had witnessed one hundred years before. 
Right in front of his bed was a lily, which bloomed the day he died,—a 
strange fact, as it was out of season. 

Father Boehm’s physician and friend on Staten Island, a member of the 
Episcopal Church of St. Andrew, said to the deceased’s son-in-law, ‘Mr. 
Emley, I have watched Father Boehm for forty years, and it would have 
been an injury to me and to the Christian religion had he done anything 
wrong. He was the pure gold without the dross, nearer than any one I 
have ever known.” 

The funeral services of the Reverend Henry Boehm were held at Woodrow 
Church on Friday, December 31, 1875, before an immense audience. His 
coffin was covered with black cloth, and in full view of that audience was 
placed an elaborate floral offering of beautiful design, with the significant 
dates, “1775-1875.” 
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The pallbearers were the Reverends H. D. Opdyke, R. Vanhorne, J. P. 
Fort, N. Vansant, J. F. Hurst, A. M. Palmer, J. M. Freeman, and Father 
Boehm’s physician, Dr. Hadden. 

Bishop Janes, senior bishop of the Methodist Church, delivered the 
funeral oration. Part of it follows: 

“The oak on the mountain top has covered itself with foliage for a 
hundred summers, and presented its naked form to the storms of a 
hundred winters. But in the course of nature the time arrives when 
neither the warmth of spring nor the chilling frosts of autumn can 
move its sluggish currents. Strength fails and decay follows. But the fact 
that it wrestled with the blasts of so many seasons proves that it had a 
strong constitution, and great tenacity of life. Otherwise it had not 
survived the multitude whose acorns opened in the same springtime, and 
whose circumstances were similar. So with our sainted friend whose 
remains are before us now. He had felt the heat of a hundred summers 
and endured the cold of as many winters. He saw a hundred springtimes 
clothe the earth with blossoms and beauty, and as many autumn seasons 
come in with harvests and fruitage. He not only lived to celebrate his own 
birthday, but also the birthday of his Saviour and ours. He lived till all 
who were coetaneous with him had passed away. And this is all the more 
remarkable because of the hardships and perils of his labor.” 

Following the service, after the congregation and relatives had taken 
their last look at the sainted centenarian, the body was conveyed to the 
grave, near the church, and was placed beside the graves of Father Boehm’s 
wife, and his son, Henry Martin Boehm. 

There is one more significant Newark Conference touch to be noted. 

The grave of Henry Boehm in Woodrow Churchyard is marked by a 
handsome memorial shaft in Italian marble commemorative of his long 
life and notable Christian ministry in the Methodist Church, a monument 
placed above the grave of this noted divine by the Newark Annual Con- 
ference. The inscription on this monument reads: 

“Rev. Henry Boehm, born in Lancaster, Co., Pa., June 8, 1775, died on Staten 
Island, Dec. 28, 1875, a centenarian, who was for 76 years an honored and 
beloved Methodist Minister, as eminent for social, Christian and ministerial 
virtues as for longevity. The associate of Bishop Asbury and his compeers in 
labors on earth, he now rests with them in heaven. This memorial is a 
tribute of filial affection.” 

This record would not be complete without reference to his home. His 
domestic life was pleasant. In 1818 he was married to Miss Sara Hill, who 
died August 26, 1853. They had four children, one of whom, Henry Martin 
Boehm, kept a select school on Staten Island at Giffords Station, now 
Great Kills. Henry Martin Boehm served as County Superintendent of 
Schools of Richmond County, N. Y. (Staten Island). The writer of this 
paper, when President of the County Teachers’ Association (S. I. Teachers 
Association), discovered in private hands the leatherbound book of Super- 
intendent Boehm’s Visits to the District Schools of the County. Reference 
is made to his. venerable father, Henry Boehm, who accompanied him on 
some of his official visits, and, on occasion, addressed the scholars. Henry 
Martin Boehm died in 1862, survived by his widow. The other three children 
of Father Boehm, all girls, survived their father, two of them having 
married Staten Islanders: Elizabeth, wife of S. C. Emly; Sarah, who 
married a Wood, and Mary, wife of Rev. A. N. Mulnix. 

Concerning Father Boehm, Bishop Hamilton, who presided at the 
unveiling of the Asbury Monument in Washington, D. C., in 1924, declared 
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Monument erected by Newark Conference in 1875 in historic Woodrow Churchyard, Staten 
Island, “‘To the memory of Centenarian Father Henry Boehm, companion of Bishop Asbury.” 
A reverent inscription is barely discernible on the middle block of the slender chelisk. 
Tombstone of Sarah Boehm, wife of the Rev. Henry Boehm is at left. 


before the great audience, including the President of the United States: “I 
have been privileged to listen to the voice and grasp the hand of the 
Reverend Henry Boehm, the companion for five years of Bishop Asbury. 
Father Boehm was then more than one hundred years old; and, his ministry 
and mine taken together covers within a decade the entire constitutional 
history of the United States.” 

The fame of Father Boehm of the Newark Conference goes on. The 
Christian Advocate on June 8, 1950 published a special issue featuring 
Shrines of American Methodism. The present writer furnished the Editors 
with shrines in the Newark Conference, and notably, the grave of Henry 
Boehm. Recognition of the traveling companion of Bishop Asbury, was 
noted not only in the directory of notable shrines, but also by special 
mention in the lead editorial. Similar prominence was given to material 
which we provided for the issue of March 29, 1956 featuring a Guide and 
Directory of Shrines of Methodism; in this instance there were noted the 
Asbury Marker at Old Woodrow, the site of Peter Van Pelt’s house, the 
grave of Henry Boehm; and also Drew University, where Henry Boehm’s 
papers are preserved. ( 

The inspiration of Father Boehm’s life and work may well spark our 
efforts as we move forward into our own second century.* 


B. NEWARK CONFERENCE ORIGINS 
George S. Harper 


Writing of our early Methodist preachers, Dr. H. L. Lambdin com- 
mented, “Most of them took readily to saddle and circuit but reluctantly 
to pen and paper.” Thus our early church history is disappointingly scarce 
and the records we do have are somewhat fragmentary. These intrepid men 
of God were more intent in presenting Christ to men and living solely 
for the Lord than in setting down a record of their service. 

Yet out of the written history we do find a record which makes us very 
proud to be Methodists. Dr. W. W. Sweet in his “Methodism in American 
History” states, “The Methodist Church developed the best technique for 
following and ministering to a moving and restless population. It alone was 
organized as to be able to follow step by step this movable population and 
carry the Gospel even to the most distant cabin. It alone could be present 
wherever a grave was opened, or an infant was found in its cradle. 

“Circuits covered vast areas of territory that it required six weeks to 
make the rounds. Circuits were known as a two weeks, three or four or five 
weeks, according to the time required to go the rounds.” 

Revival fires kindled by George Whitefield swept like a torch over the 
colonies in 1738-70. 

Within the territory of our present Conference, Whitefield preached at 
several places and his sermons were the first Methodist messages here- 
abouts.** In December, 1739, “after the sermon, he left New York at ten 
at night, to fulfill a promise that he had made to preach at Elizabethtown, 
at eleven A.M. the next day.” Elizabeth Methodism may thus claim White- 
field’s first sermon in our boundaries. 

How Methodism was strongly established at an early date in our western 


* Adapted from account of Father Boehm in ‘‘Staten Island’s Claim to Fame,” Hampton; 
and from Conference Minutes and other sources; Obituary, Minutes, 1876; Ministerial Record, 
Minutes, 18738. 


** See footnote on following page. 
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territory, in Hunterdon County, has often been queried. One part of the 
answer may be that George Whitefield was there and was heard by 
thousands, a ministry productive of permanent results. In April, 1740, 
Whitefield’s tours are published in the press of the day and mention 
Amwell as a place of preaching, to which he journeyed up from Philadelphia 
way. Amwell embraced an area including present Flemington, Readington, 
Raritan, Sergeantsville, contiguous territory. According to record, five 
thousand people heard him on this occasion. Nor was this the only time he 
favored the people of Hunterdon with his great spiritual message, for 
Amwell, East and West, heard him again and again, his influence extending 
in all directions. 

Whitefield preached on Staten Island shortly after his Hunterdon County 
visitation. His first Staten Island message was given to a receptive people 
on Monday, May 5, 1740. Mr. Whitefield left New York after Sunday 
evening service, and started for Staten Island about ten o’clock Sunday 
night, arriving by boat around midnight. He was received and kept over- 
night in the hospitable home of “one of our Lord’s true disciples.” This may 
have been the house of Cornelius Van de Venter, which was on the Hast 
Shore of Staten Island near the ferry in the vicinity of present Clifton. 

Cornelius Van de Venter’s daughter, Geertruydt, married Israel Disosway, 
Sr.; they were the parents of the Israel Disosway, founder of Woodrow 
Church, who married Anne Doty and welcomed the Methodist preachers of 
1770 and Francis Asbury in 1771. The Methodist tradition on Staten Island 
apparently dates from the earliest preaching there, according to Dr. Vernon 
B. Hampton. 

Whitefield’s Journal contains this entry: 

“1740 

“Stratton-Island, Freehold and Amboy. Monday, May 5. Prayed with, and 


** One must go to the sources to verify George Whitefield’s close association with Meth- 
odism of this period. Wesley’s Journal has frequent references to Whitefield’s participation 
down through 1740, which was the year of the latter’s second visit to America. Belcher’s 
Life of Whitefield states that for the period of Whitefield in Georgia, he consulted Deems’ 
“Annals of Southern Methodism.” The early work of the Rev. James Youngs, who was a 
contemporary of Asbury, traces Whitefield’s progress through the colonies in 1739 and 
1740, the years of his ‘‘Methodist Sermons” to which allusion is made in the present paper 
relating to Methodist beginnines. Youngs’ ‘History of Methodist in Europe an America’’ 
was published in 1830, only fourteen years after Asbury’s death. On page 36, Youngs 
tells of the Oxford group, in 1732, including Whitefield, and observes, “‘These were all 
collegians, and must be considered the first Methodists.’’ The italicized words so appear in 
Youngs’ account. After Whitefield’s first visit to America, ‘“‘Hearing that Mr. Whitefield ws 
returned from Georgia, he (Wesley) hastened to London to meet him, and they once 
more took sweet council together. A few other clergymen now united with them, being 
convinced that the New Doctrine, vulgarly called Methodism, was indeed the old doctrine 
of the) Bibles =. 2 eGYoungs, splnts.) 

Youngs puts Whitefield’s gradual inclination toward Calvinism as after his 1740 American 
visits. “For a considerable time Mr. Whitefield continued to labor in union with Wesley 
and sometimes they appeared in the pulpit together,’’ comments this author (p. 97). It was 
during his second visit to America, when he was welcomed to many Presbyterian pulpits 
and shared the fellowship of many Calvinist divines, that his inquiring mind began its 
questing along the doctrinal lines indicated. It was still some years in coming to full 
fruition, but its impetus can undoubtedly be dated from his New England tour sub- 
sequent to the several New Jersey preachings to which reference is made. The writings 
of the Puritan divines which were recommended to him by American continental preachers, 
pleased him as he wrote to Mr. Wesley on the subject. 

It should be remembered that it was George Whitefield who showed John Wesley the 
effectiveness of outdoor preaching, to multitudes in the streets and in the fields. Otherwise 
would there have been so great a revival when the churches were closed to the preachers 
and the sinning multitudes were shepherdless? However, Whitefield was a single voice; he 
formulated no new doctrine to meet a vital need of crying humanity. As long as he was in 
Methodist association, in the early years noted above, his message had the elements of 
permanency that have marked the Methodist faith, and it is this enduring quality that 
we emphasize in noting ‘‘Whitefield’s early Methodist preaching’ in our borders. A scant 
twenty or thirty years later and Wesley’s missionaries and home seekers to the New World 
who had completely embraced Wesleyanism, were watering the dormant seed in many an 
American community where Whitefield had preceded, preaching a like doctrine—conviction, 
surrender, acceptance and salvation. There is testimony that Asbury and his compeers found 
welcome among saints in America beholden to an earlier day. 
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parted in an affectionate Manner from my dear New York Friends last 
Night. 

“About ten o’clock, took Boat with my worthy Host, Mr. Noble, and 
some others, and came by Midnight to Stratton Island, where we were 
kindly received by one of our Lord’s true Disciples. Not long after our 
coming ashore, the Wind blew, and the Weather grew very tempestuous, 
and so continued all the Morning; but God strengthened my weak Body. 

“About eleven I set out; preached at a Place appointed on the Island, 
about seven miles distant, and afterwards hastened to Amboy, about 
twelve miles farther. .. .” 

Dr. Hampton believes George Whitefield preached at Stony Brook, near 
New Dcrp, where there was an English Presbyterian Church. 

Whitefield preached at Amboy (Perth Amboy), and also at Woodbridge, 
according to the historical chronicle of the Methodist Church of that com- 
munity. He again preached on Staten Island in November, 1740, to between 
three hundred and four hundred people. 

The second Journal entry about the Island is as follows: 

“1740, Tuesday, November 4. Preached from a Wagon on Staten Island, 
to about three or four hundred People. The Lord came amongst them. 
One dear young Man, in particular, as tho’ his very Heart-strings would 
break, came to me after Sermon, with strong Cryings and Tears, be- 
seeching me, to pray that he might be converted. Many others wept also, 
and several of God’s Children felt the Presence of the dear Lord Jesus in 
their Hearts. Many of them rejoiced to see me again. One grey-headed 
Man came and told me how God had brought him from Darkness to 
Light, when I was here last. My soul was also much refreshed with the 
Sight of dear Mr. Gilbert Tennent (of Freehold) and Mr. (Abel) Cross 
(of Basking Ridge). ... Rode after the Sermon to Newark about ten miles 
from Staten Island.” 

Mr. Whitefield had come to Staten Island the previous evening, May 3rd, 
arriving about ten o’clock “greatily refreshed in my inner man,” and, as 
on the former occasion, “A dear Christian friend received us gladly, and 
we solaced ourselves by singing and praying. About midnight retired to 
sleep, still longing for that time when I shall sleep no more.” 

At Newark, Whitefield preached till dark, as he thought with but little 
effect. ‘However, at night the Lord manifested forth his glory; for, coming 
down to family prayer where I lodged, and perceiving many young men 
around me, my soul was, as it were, melted down with concern for them. 
After singing, I gave a word of exhortation; with what power none can 
fully express but those that saw it. Oh, how did the word fall like a 
hammer and like a fire. What a weeping was there!” 

Belcher’s Life of Whitefield relates the following of a meeting in Newark, 
whether at this time or another, we cannot tell; “The Rev. Stephen Dodd 
of East Haven, Conn., relates that an old lady told him that when Mr. 
Whitefield came to preach in the old meeting-house at Newark, she was 
twelve years old, and as he entered the pulpit she looked at him with dis- 
trust, but before he got through his prayers herself and all the congrega- 
tion were melted down, and the sermon filled the house with groans and 
tears. The next time he came, the congregation was so large that the 
pulpit window was taken out, and he preached through the opening to the 
people in the burying ground.” 

From Newark, Mr. Whitefield proceeded on Wednesday, May 5, 1740 to 
“Baskinridge,” Mr. Cross’s parish. He writes of his experiences there: ‘As 
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I went along, I told a friend my soul wept for them, and I was pursuaded 
within myself that the Lord would that day make his power to be known 
among them. In prayer, I perceived my soul drawn out, and a stirring of 
affections among the people. I had not discoursed long before the Holy 
Ghost displayed his power. In every part of the congregation somebody or 
other began to cry out, and almost all melted into tears. This abated for a 
few moments, till a little boy about seven or eight years of age cried out 
exceedingly piteously indeed, and wept as though his little heart would 
break. Mr. Cross having compassion on him, took him up into the wagon, 
which so affected me, that I broke from my discourse, and told the people 
the little boy should preach to them, and that God, since the old professors 
would not cry after Christ, had displayed his sovereignty, and out of an 
infant’s mouth was perfecting praise. God so blessed this, that a universal 
concern fell on the congregation again. Fresh persons dropped doen here 
and there, and the cry increased more and more.” 

These services were continued into the next day, and were marked by a 
great revival of religion. Mr. Cross’s barn became the scene of many 
conversions as the meetings extended into the following night. 

There are records in church histories of other visits by Whitefield not 
mentioned in his Journal. The preaching and ministry of George Whitefield 
within our area laid the ground-work for the Methodist missionaries who 
were later sent by Wesley, and the laymen who helped fan the revival 
fires first kindled in the old world. Captain Webb and, in 1771 Francis 
Asbury, and itinerants like Freeborn Garretson and Benjamin Abbott 
traversed and preached in this section of New Jersey. 

As early as 1770 the first Methodist Class was organized in New Jersey 
at Burlington by Captain Webb. Shortly afterward a circuit was formed 
extending from Pennsylvania to Staten Island. Two hundred members 
were reported in 1773. The first Methodist Church in the state was built 
in Greenwich township, Gloucester County, some time prior to 1773; the 
second was built at Trenton in 1773; and the third at New Mills (Pember- 
ton) in 1775. 

Out of this glorious record, we learn that the first sermon preached 
within the bounds of our Newark Conference was delivered by Bishop 
Asbury in Staten Island, N. Y., November 9, 1771 and in the home of one 
Peter Van Pelt. In honor of this important event, there was erected at old 
Woodrow Church in 1947 the following memorial. It is a bronze plaque set 
in a large boulder. 

Commemorating 
The First Sermon preached by 
BISHOP FRANCIS ASBURY 
in the State of New York 
November 7, 1771 * 
Near this site at the home of Peter Van Pelt on 
Woodrow Road 
From such auspicious beginnings the Methodist Church at Woodrow 
became the mother church of Staten Island Methodism 
Erected to honor the memory 
of Bishop Asbury the founder of American Methodism 
by 
The Methodist Churches of Staten Island, New York 
1947 


* This date is in error. It should be November 9, 1771. 
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On the frontier during camp meetings a number of crude and old time 
songs were improvised within the bounds of the Newark Conference. As 
meetings warmed up, these “spiritual songs” were lined out two verses at 
a time. A typical and well illustrated example of the same has been 
preserved by Dr. W. W. Sweet in his “Methodism in American History.” It 
is a remarkable song of Christian salvation in the pioneer days of New 
Jersey Methodism. As we read it, our opinion may differ from our 
sophisticated modern view. Yet it represents the period and lifts up a 
Spiritual lesson of that day. 

It follows: 


Shout Old Satan’s Kingdom Down 
by Steth Mead 
(18 verses) 
1. This day my soul was caught on fire, Hallalujah, 
I feel that heaven is coming nigher, 
O Glory Hallalujah! 
Chorus 
Shout, shout we’re gaining ground, Hallalujah 
We'll shout old Satan’s kingdom down, Hallalujah! 
2. I long to quit this cumbrous clay, Hallalujah! 
And shout with saints in endless day, 
O Glory Hallalujah! 
3. When Christians pray, the Devil runs, Hallalujah! 
And leaves the field to Zion’s sons, 
O Glory Hallalujah! 
4. One single saint can put to flight, Hallalujah! 
Ten thousand blustering sons of night, 
O Glory Hallalujah! 
5. Ye little Sampsons, up and try, Hallalujah! 
To chase the Philistines till you die, 
O Glory Hallalujah! 
6. The troops of hell are mustering round, Hallalujah! 
But Zion still is gaining ground, 
O Glory Hallalujah! 
7. The hottest fire is now begun, Hallalujah! 
Come stand the fire til it is done, 
O Glory Hallalujah! 


The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. James M. Freeman’s published 
account in 1898 of Methodist origins, entitled “The Genesis of the Newark 
Conference,” from which much of the following has been drawn. 

The first American Conference of Methodist preachers assembled in 
Philadelphia in July, 1773. At its close ten preachers were assigned to six 
different appointments. Two of these ten preachers were sent to New 
Jersey, thus identifying our territory with the earliest official records of 
Methodism in this country. Before this time, however, some of the traveling’ 
Methodist evangelists had found their way to different parts of the State, 
especially to that portion which constituted the highway between the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, each of which was an important 
strategic point. The Methodist preachers who went from one city to the 
other found it convenient to stop on the way at different places, and in 
every place they visited they proclaimed their message. 

From this time we find New Jersey mentioned among the appointments of 
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every Conference. In 1785, two events occurred worthy of special notice. 
For the first time, the meetings of the preachers are called “Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” In 1785, another title was necessary. 
It was in 1785 also, that the work was for the first time divided into sections 
according to different geographical locations. Each section was assigned to 
the general oversight of an “elder,” the term “presiding elder” not having 
yet come into use. In that year, one of these sections was placed under the 
charge of Thomas S. Chew, and included among its eight appointments, 
West Jersey, East Jersey and Trenton. With these were associated New 
York City and Long Island. | 

In 1797, when the term “presiding elder” was for the first time used, 
John McClaskey had charge of a section which included the whole of 
New Jersey and parts of the State of New York. In 1801, the different 
Conferences met for the first time under different names, an arrangement 
which had been provided for a year previous. 

The various sections had no distinctive title until 1801, when they were 
called “districts,” each having an appropriate geographical name, though 
the names of the Conferences to which they belonged are not given. “New 
Jersey District” at this time had seven appointments, including Newburg, 
N. Y., and sixteen preachers, besides the presiding elder; it was doubtless 
connected with the Philadelphia Conference, though this is not definitely 
stated. In the following year, 1802, when the names of the various Con- 
ferences were published, together with the districts and appointments 
belonging to each, the Philadelphia Conference reached from the peninsula 
on the eastern shore of Maryland up through Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York west of the Hudson River, taking in Albany. 
One of its four districts was New Jersey. 

In 1803, for the first time, statistics of members were given by Confer- 
ences and districts. “Jersey District”? reported 4,463 members, and had 
eight appointments with seventeen preachers. This “Jersey District” was 
continued until 1811, when it was divided into “East Jersey” and “West 
Jersey.”’ There were then fifteen appointments, twenty-four preachers and 
6,980 members. 

From this time on, New Jersey held its place as a part of the Philadelphia 
Conference—sometimes being in one district, varying its title as the New 
Jersey district or the Jersey District and sometimes divided into two, known 
as West Jersey and East Jersey—until 1829, when we find three districts, 
West Jersey, East Jersey and Asbury, having thirty-three appointments, 
fifty-one preachers and 12,669 members. 

Seven years later, namely 1836, Philadelphia Conference had grown so 
that it included 122 appointments, 200 preachers and a membership of 
53,978. It became evident that a division of the territory was necessary. 
The Philadelphia Conference sent a petition to the General Conference 
asking permission to divide itself into two Conferences at some time during 
the quadrennium from 1836-1840. This petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries. The Committee reported in favor of dividing the 
Philadelphia Conference at once by organizing the New Jersey Conference, 
thus setting off fifty-nine appointments, eighty-eight preachers and 17,600 
members.” Thus New Jersey Conference was created in 1836. 

On the 26th of April, 1837, the New Jersey Conference met in the 
Halsey Street Church, Newark, for its first session. Bishop Waugh presided. 
Enthusiasm was felt by the preachers of the new Conference, according 
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to Dr. Freeman, who, as they began their work, resolved to make New 
Jersey a garden spot in Methodism. 

With each succeeding year an increase of appointments, of preachers, 
and of members was reported, until in fifteen years the Conference had 
more than doubled in these particulars. The necessity of a division of the 
Conference was seen by some to be the coming event of a few years. So in- 
tense, however, was the Conference pride and loyalty, and so great the 
affection of its members for one another, that the subject of a division 
was not a popular one for discussion. It was a necessity all dreaded, but 
it had to come. Because of the size of the New Jersey Conference, it was 
found increasingly difficult from year to year to obtain places for the 
entertainment of the sessions, which were prolonged to weariness on the 
part of guests and hosts, each session lasting from seven to nine days. 
Still, there were many who strongly opposed any division; some of the 
fathers asserting that it would break their hearts to dissolve Conference 
relations with brethren beloved. 

Finally it became evident that action was imperative. The Nineteenth 
Session of the New Jersey Conference, held in Central Church, Newark, 
April, 1855, Bishop Janes presiding, adopted the following Resolution: 

“Resolved. That a Committee of five be appointed by the Chair, whose 
duty it shall be to inquire into the propriety and expediency of a division 
of this Conference; and should they judge it best to divide, point out the 
most suitable line of division and report to this Conference at its next 
session.” 

The Bishop appointed on the Committee: J. K. Shaw, J. S. Porter, G. F. 
Brown, C. A. Lippincott and B. Weed. 

At the ensuing session of the New Jersey Conference, 1855, in Broad 
Street (now St. Paul’s), Newark, Bishop Simpson presiding, the Committee 
Report on Division was presented, which contained among other Resolves, 
the following: “we do hereby instruct our delegates to ask for a division 
of our Conference according to the following line; Commencing at the bay 
of the Raritan River, thence to the forks of said river, thence on the 
southwest branch of said river to Quick’s Mills near Flemington, in 
Hunterdon County, thence in a direct line to the Delaware River near 
Milford, N. J.; leaving Milford and Flemington on the south side of said 
line. 

“That should the Conference be divided according to the foregoing resolu- 
tion, then and in that case our delegates be directed to ask that the name 
of the Conference southwest of the said line shall be called ‘New Jersey 
Conference,’ and that the Conference northeast of said line shall be 
called ‘Kast New Jersey Conference.’ ” 

Had the recommendations been adopted as proposed, this would not be 
the Newark Conference, but the “East New Jersey Conference” and 
Flemington would not today be within our Conference. 

The report gave rise to prolonged debate. Substitutes were offered for 
it, one of which, “Resolved, That it is expedient to divide,” passed by a 
majority of eight, the vote being eighty-one in the affirmative, and seventy- 
three in the negative. / 

Having thus definitely settled the question of division, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

“1. Resolved, That our delegates to the General Conference next ensuing 
be instructed to ask of that body a division of this Conference, according 
to a resolution already adopted declaring it expedient.... 
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“4. Resolved, That the division contemplated be according to the following 
plan: Commencing on the Raritan Bay, up said Bay and river to New 
Brunswick, thence by turnpike in a direct line to Lambertville, on the 
Delaware River, including Lambertville in the southern division. 

“5. Resolved, That we recommend that the southern division retain the 
name and title which we now bear, and that the northern division be 
called ‘the Newark Conference.’ ”’ 

In this Memorial to the General Conference we see the term Newark 
Conference used for the first time. 

The General Conference, meeting the next TiOnth in Indianapolis, re- 
ceived the resolutions, referred them to the Committee on Boundaries, and 
in due time acted favorably upon them. By this action the Newark Con- 
ference was created. 

Another resolution adopted by the General Conference also had a bearing 
on our Conference, the following being adopted: “Resolved, That this 
General Conference consent that the New Jersey and Newark Conferences 
shall hold their next session together according to their request.” 


Scene of the First Session of the Newark Conference, 1858, in 
Morristown. 


The old Conference as constituted held its last session April 8, 1857, in 
Green Street Church (now First Church), Trenton, Bishop Scott presiding. 
In view of the action of the General Conference in the resolution just 
quoted, the question might naturally be asked: Was this a session of the 
New Jersey Conference, or a joint session of the two Conferences? The 
historian is happily not left to decide. In the early part of the session the 
question was asked of Bishop Scott, and he decided that as the General 
Conference had, at the request of the New Jersey Conference, “allowed 
the two Conferences to meet once more together, they had by that act 
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suspended their previous action whereby the New Jersey Conference was 
divided. The Conference, therefore, will remain the New Jersey Conference 
until the close of the session.” Thus its meeting is on record as the twenty- 
first session of that Conference. 

Dr. Freeman reports that the session was unusually protracted, lasting 
until half past one o’clock on the morning of Friday, April 17, 1857. “It 
was in this midnight session that the Newark Conference was started on 
its career of usefulness.” 

Dr. Hampton, our Conference Historian, says it was probably intended 
to end the session on the 16th. The birth-hour of the Newark Conference, 
like so many postponed birth-hours of History, coming after the midnight 
hour, is, therefore recorded as April 17, in the Conference Minutes of the 
New Jersey Conference 1857. 

The Rev. Nicholas Vansant in “Sunset Memories” states: “The session 
closed with the reading of two sets of appointments, under the two heads 
of ‘Newark Conference’ and ‘New Jersey Conference.’ ” 

The appointments as read gave the Newark Conference a body of 
membership that was to set new records in the annals of Methodism. 

A warning to readers of history is given by Dr. Hampton of an error 
of date in the Historical Sketches of the Newark Conference by Dr. John F. 
Dodd, Secretary of the Conference, in both the Minutes of 1892 and 1907. 
Dr. Dodd gives Friday, April 15 as the date of origin, which is obviously 
incorrect oy the record in the original Minutes, sustained by the fact that 
in 1857, April 17 fell on Friday, the day and date officially recorded. Un- 
fortunately the Dodd error is repeated in the “‘Conference History” in the 
elaborate and well-arranged Souvenir Program of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Conference published in 1907 by the Methodist Church of Morristown. 

The First Session of the Newark Annual Conference occurred the next 
year, 1858, and was held in Morristown. It was a notable milestone. Bishop 
Edmund S. Janes was assigned to conduct the Conference and he opened 
the session, but in the original holograph Minutes, the Conference Secretary, 
the Rev. M. E. Ellison, explains that the Bishop was unexpectedly called 
away and left for Kansas City, presenting Bishop Ames to the Conference 
who thereafter presided and is recorded as President of the Conference. 

(In 1925, Dr. C. S. Woodruff stated at Conference that the printed 
minutes of the first session do not clearly state who was the presiding 
Bishop, and presented a Resolution asking the Conference secretary 
(Hedding B. Leech) to ascertain the information in the interest of a correct 
and full record. The preceding paragraph gives the answer from the written 
Minutes of 1858.) 

The unfolding history hereafter presented is the record of the Newark 
Conference after its glorious birth. From the heritage of 1857 we celebrate 
today’s momentous centennial. As we read, we remember the words of a 
Christian historian, Dr. Vernon B. Hampton—“The present is built from 
the blueprints of yesterday.” 
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Although we have no likeness of Asbury 
at 26, when he began traveling in New 
Jersey, his appearance at age 48 is as 
our forefathers probably saw him in the 
1790's. 


A familiar portrait of Bishop Asbury at 
about age 63. | 


SRE RTE SE HERE 


In the year of this ‘“‘official’’? por- 
trait, 1809, Asbury made a pro- 
phetic entry in his Journal regard- 
ing New Jersey (East and West 
Jersey): “God has visited and will 
yet visit the Jerseys.”’ 


The Rev. Henry Boehm at age 85. He lived be- 
yond his hundredth birthday, dying on Staten 
Island in 1875. 


Bishop Asbury and Father Boehm as our forefathers saw them. 


Vienna, Warren County—The Philip Cum- 
mins House. Bishop Asbury stopped here on 
numerous occasions, and says he preached in 
the kitchen. The Vienna Church, built in 
1810, is one of the early landmarks of a 
strong Methodism in this part of the State. 
The Cummins House is on main highway 46. 


Vernon, Sussex County—The Simonson Inn 
built in 1790 by Nicholas Simonson. As- 
bury’s Journal makes specific mention of 
stopping at this tavern five miles from the 
Orange County (N.Y) line. He held devo- 
tions with the family as was his custom. The 
house is now owned by Mr. Ora Farber, 
located nearly opposite the Vernon Meth- 
odist Church. 


House. Referred to by Asbury as “the stone 
church,”’ this was an Episcopal Church in 
his day, and he preached in the historic 
building on several occasions. The house 
stands back from the main road in Johnson- 
burg. 


Asbury, Warren County—The McCullough 
House, somewhat altered but retaining the 
main features it had when Bishop Asbury 
was a favored guest. Col. William McCul- 
lough renamed Hall’s Mills for the pioneer 
of American Methodism, the first town in 
America to bear Asbury’s name. 


Vernon, Sussex County—Uptegrove-Denton- 
Winans House. The pre-Revolutionary Home- 
stead facing the Hamburg Road was the 
Winans Inn mentioned by Ezekiel Cooper 
and considered one of Asbury’s stopping 
places as he followed Cooper’s itinerary 
through Sussex and Orange Counties. 


Somerville, Somerset County—The Wallace 
House, ‘‘Washington’s Headquarters.’ This 
historic landmark witnessed Asbury’s preach- 
ing and he also stayed overnight, on June 
26, 1787. 


Bishop Asbury stopped here, 
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BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH FROM THE FOUNDING BY JOHN WESLEY TO 
1872. Wesley is the central figure. Bishop Levi Scott, who organized the Newark Conference in 
1857, is at Wesley’s lower right. Bishop Ames, who presided at our First Session in Morristown 
in 1858, is shown at leit below Bishop Scott, Bishop Janes, who opened the First Session 
of the Newark Conference in 1858 is at Wesley’s lower left. The three top figures are Asbury 
(left), Coke (center) and Whatcoat (right). Bishop McKendree is left below Bishop Asbury. 
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NEWARK CONFERENCE ORGANIZED: Title Page of 1857 Minutes, New 
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CHAPTER Two 


THE WARMED HEART: WINNING SOULS FOR CHRIST 


1. Early Camp Meetings and Mount Tabor 
Robert Drew Simpson 


N THE EARLIER DAYS of our nation “camp meeting” was one of the most 
il successful weapons in the armory of evangelism. It was first brandished 
as a strategy of the American Church during the Cumberland Revival 
which began under the zealous preaching of James McGready, a Presby- 
terian minister. The revival, sweeping through Methodist as well as 
Presbyterian circles, reached its peak in the summer of 1800. Incredibly 
large numbers streamed out of the rough frontier settlements to an en- 
campment where the unleashed passions of the primitive frontier found 
fulfillment in the impassioned plea of the preacher and the response he 
demanded. The Cain Ridge meeting in 1801, for instance, drew crowds 
estimated from ten thousand to twenty-five thousand people. More than a 
thousand were brought under the spell of conviction. With such success 
camp meeting was here to stay. Employed by Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Baptist alike, it became an integral part of the western revival and soon 
swept every part of the West. 

But camp meeting was not long in coming east. At the beginning of the 
19th century the Methodists in New York, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey were already enthusiastic “campers.” In West Jersey 
particularly camp meeting had become something of a mania. One Elder, 
it is reported, was such an ardent supporter that he practically lived in the 
woods from June to October. 

The situation of the typical camp ground followed a pattern. A camp 
ground in Forkbridge, New Jersey begun in 1819 and continuing fifteen 
years was typical. “The tents were constructed of thin pine boards... 
The camp was laid out in a proper square, leaving ample place in the 
center for the preacher’s stand or pulpit, and the ‘fire-box,’ in which pine 
knots were burned every night to enlighten the whole camp. The tents 
were arranged beside each other until the front lines were filled; then a 
space was allowed for a street, a second row of tents was then erected; ... .” 
The outer reaches of a Methodist camp came to be known as the “Devil’s 
camp” for here the scoffers gathered. 

The earliest camp meeting in the bounds of the present Newark Confer- 
ence was held under the leadership of David Bartine and William Mc- 
Lenahan at the home of Benjamin Munn in 1806 in Parsippany. 

Other camp meetings were conducted at Rahway Neck (1818-19); Wolf 
Hill near Union Village (1824); Spring Garden section of Bloomfield, now 
Nutley, (1827); Whippany and Caldwell circuits, near Centreville, (1836) ; 
a Union Camp Meeting for the Haverstraw and New Prospect circuits and 
Paterson Station (1836); Staten Island at the home of W. Winant (1836) ; 
Bulls Ferry (1837); and, the New Germantown and Asbury Camp Meeting 
(1837). Other meetings, though undated, were held at the Rocksbury and 
Pattenburg Circuit, at Wortendyke near Franklin Lakes, and at Glenwood 
or North Vernon in Sussex County. 
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The founding of the Newark Conference of the Methodist Church in 
1857 was coincidental with the resurgence of revivalism and camp meeting 
enthusiasm especially in the eastern part of our nation. The source of 
this resurgence laid interestingly enough in the financial crash which shook 
the country on October 14, 1857. “An era of reckless prosperity vanished 
in a forenoon. Public confidence was prostrate. Industry stood still. Ruin 
confronted leaders in finance and business and immediate desperate 
poverty was the lot of the wage-earner.” It was then that the practice of 
noon-day prayer swept the nation. Springing from the hearts of the 
people, it was the product of no particular denomination. Known as the 
Great Prayer Revival, it received the support of the nation’s great news- 
papers and touched the lives of nearly a million people. Thousands were 
channeled into the churches and the spiritual balance of the American people 
was restored. 

With new vitality the general church began enjoying an advantage not 
enjoyed for years, namely, a freshened interest on the part of many. How 
to capitalize upon the opportunity was the question facing the churches. 
For the newly formed Newark Conference of Methodism their answer was 
found in the revival of camp meeting. Every Presiding Elder was directed 
to hold an annual camp meeting on his district. Scarcely nine years later 
in 1866 amid the planning of celebrations for the Centenary of American 
Methodism, the Newark Conference in session at Washington, New Jersey 
appointed a committee to consider the advisability of a Conference Camp 
Meeting. 

The committee moved quickly to its task for the first Conference Camp 
Meeting was held in August 1866 at Speedwell Lake between Morris Plains 
and Morristown. In traditional camp meeting form the services were in- 
tensely emotional. The closing evening service “continued until morning 
and... forty souls found peace during the night, and about seventy-five 
during the last twenty-four hours of the meeting.” 

Conference Camp Meeting quickly became the fashion. Interest grew 
steadily. 

The attendance during 1867 and 1868 was phenomenal. On the final 
Sunday of camp meeting in 1867, for instance, Bishop Janes preached to 
nearly ten thousand people. In 1868 it was necessary to have three ministers 
preaching simultaneously in different parts of the grounds to over fifteen 
thousand people. 

After 1868 the Speedwell Lake camp ground was no longer available. The 
Conference Committee, consisting of the Rev. J. T. Crane, the Rev. C. Coit 
and the Hon. Peter Smith, moved the enterprise closer to permanence 
when they reported and the Conference approved the following: “1. That 
we deem it important to the interest of Methodism in this Conference to 
purchase a permanent camp ground; 2. That the payment of twenty dollars 
or upward shall entitle the subscriber to a lot.” 

On October 21, 1868 a thirty and one half acre tract, comprising a wooded 
knoll, was selected. The site was given the Biblical name Mount Tabor. A 
unique charter was granted by the New Jersey Legislature on March 17, 
1869. It provides for the community to function as a municipality within 
the larger municipality of the township in which it is located. The only 
other one of its kind is the one held by the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting 
Association. The first camp meeting was held August 23 to September 1, 
1869. In May 1872 a farm of one hundred acres was added to the original 
purchase. Since then other tracts of land have been secured. 
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The camp ground was laid out in tent lots separated by avenues and 
paths. At the center of the original ground was the Tabernacle facing 
toward Trinity Circle which was the focal point of all camp meeting 
activity. Rough plank benches in the Park provided seating for the services. 
The original Tabernacle was nothing more than an outdoor platform and 
preacher’s stand situated at the front of a building used to house the 
visiting preachers. 

The streets and avenues in the camp ground were chiefly named for 
bishops of the Methodist Church and prominent lay clergymen. Two large 
tents, later replaced by wooden structures, were erected on either side of 
Trinity Circle and named Bethel and Ebenezer. They housed many of the 
smaller meetings during camp meeting. In 1885 the present Tabernacle 
was erected on the site of the original one. The new structure had indoor 
seating facilities for 500 persons. An outdoor platform permitted the 
continuance of open air services. 

With the erection of the spacious Arlington Hotel in 1877 Mt. Tabor 
added a facility unknown to the frontier camp ground. A summer news- 
paper, The Mount Tabor Record, and the erection of cottages to replace 
the tents began to give the camp ground an air of permanence. By 1891 
the report in the Newark Conference Journal summarized the effects of 
such establishment. “This change in the character of the ground was 
invited from the beginning, though probably it was not clearly forseen. 
The ground was laid out in lots and sold. Buyers were enticed by eloquent 
descriptions. . . . The natural result is a town of houses and homes in 
place of a camp ground, and this cannot be reversed.” 

The spirit of camp meeting evangelism seems to have ebbed by 1891. 
Only the Holiness meetings under the leadership of Mrs. Osee FitzGerald, 
mother of Bishop James FitzGerald, continued to represent the old camp 
meeting fervor. These meetings ceased in 1909 at the time of Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald’s death. 

After 1891 the camp ground, though continuing the forms, changed the 
focus to that of a religious summer colony where as much time was given 
to field club and social activity, and to lectures in literature and ancient 
history as was given to camp meeting. The times were changing from the 
interests of 1884, for instance, when a day’s schedule included: 6 A.M., 
Morning Prayers, Ebenezer Pavilion; 9 A.M., Family Service; 10:30 A.M., 
Preaching; 1 P.M., Prayer Meeting, Bethel Pavilion; 2:30 P.M., Preaching; 
4 p.M., Children’s Hour, Children’s Tent; 6 P.M., Young People’s Meeting; 
7:30 p.m., Preaching. Religious Services were held at Mrs. FitzGerald’s 
cottage at 8 A.M., 1 P.M., and 6 P.M. 

The economic depression of the early nineteen thirties brought another 
marked change to the Mount Tabor Camp ground. Economic circumstances 
began to force more and more summer residents to make the camp meeting 
ground their permanent home. Religious services continued in the summer 
but a growing permanent community was left without continuous religious 
organization. In 1942 a Community Methodist Church was organized and 
a building erected in 1948. The growth of the community and the surround- 
ing vicinity is forcing the expansion of the church and church school 
facilities. The Camp Meeting Association persists but its religious services 
are adequately expressed through the ministry of the Community Church. 

Since 1869 the camp meeting as a religious medium has come and gone, 
but the ground and facilities remain permanently bound to the Newark 
Conference. The Newark Conference no longer holds an official camp 
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meeting, but the fact remains, unknown to most of its membership, that 
the Newark Conference still has a camp meeting ground. The old camp 
ground at Mount Tabor stands as an historic shrine reminiscent of the 
evangelism of another day which contributed so much to the early growth 
and strength of Methodism in the Newark Conference. 


2. Ocean Grove Camp Meeting 
A. PERSONALITIES AT THE SHORE 


Vernon Boyce Hampton 


“The great religious resort at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, and its Annual 
Camp Meeting are prominent among Methodist institutions supported by 
Newark Conference ministers and laymen,” observes Richard F. Gibbons, 
efficient Manager of the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Association. 

One cannot read the history of Ocean Grove without encountering again 
and again famous names in the Newark Conference. And it is corollary that 
one is not in the archives of the Newark Conference very long before he 
meets up with the name of Ocean Grove, one of the first and surely the 
most famous of the post-Civil War campmeeting establishments. 

In this modern age, the Newark Conference is “lending’’ Ocean Grove 
its President, several of its committee leaders, and many of the members of 
the Board of Trustees. These include Kinsey N. Merritt of Elizabeth, a 
former Lay Leader of the Newark Conference, now President of the Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting Association; George C. Miller of Madison, one of 
the Conference’s best-known laymen, and known at Ocean Grove as 
President of the Auditorium Ushers Association, Chairman of the Ocean 
Grove Restoration and Improvement Fund Committee, and member of the 
Business Committee of the Ocean Grove Association; the Rev. Raymond E. 
Neff, D.D., Superintendent of the Eastern District of the Newark Con- 
ference, a Trustee; Franklin L. Partridge, Jr., of Maplewood, now serving 
his sixth term as president of the Board of Managers of the Centenary 
Fund and Preachers’ Aid Society of the Newark Annual Conference, also 
a Trustee; Dr. J. Edgar Washabaugh, of Morristown, Associate Publisher 
of the Methodist Church, a former District Superintendent in the Newark 
Conference, and Vice President in Charge of Program at Ocean Grove; 
George K. Slingland of Glen Rock, a member of the Committee on Confer- 
ence Claimants, Newark Conference, and choir director at Grace Methodist 
Church in Paterson, also an Ocean Grove Trustee; and Fred Ulmer of the 
Morrow Memorial Church, Maplewood. 

It has always been like that. 

This story of those permitted the privilege of serving Ocean Grove from 
our Conference and its churches, is a thrilling one. Down the years, as the 
story unfolds, we see leaders of the pulpit and the pew, an astonishing 
number of them, bringing to Ocean Grove through their preaching and 
their service a renown unequaled by any similar religious institution. 

Unremitting emphasis on evangelism has made Ocean Grove a magnet 
drawing to it from Newark Conference communities representing nearly 
300 churches. Almost one might say there is not a town which has not 
felt the magnetism of this Christ centered community on the New Jersey 
shore. 

The Newark Conference was only twelve years old when Ocean Grove 
was started in 1869. Possibly the fact that Ocean Grove’s first President, 
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Dr. Elwood H. Stokes, then Presiding Elder of the New Brunswick District, 
had served a number of Churches in present Newark Conference territory, 
insured the interest and active participation of Newark Conference pastors 
and laymen. Dr. Stokes had served at Clinton (1849-50), at Halsey Street, 
Newark; Morristown and Belleville. His beautiful poem on the Pequest 
Creek in picturesque Warren County is eloquent testimony to his personal 
knowledge of the beauties of northwestern New Jersey. 

In 1870, Dr. Stokes and his associates, many from our Conference, 
obtained a charter from the New Jersey Legislature. He continued as 
President until his death in 1897 and left a definite imprint, not only on 
the charges he served but on Ocean Grove as well. With others, he built 
and maintained the only resort of its kind in the world, a community 
dedicated to Christ, where the Sabbath Commandment is sternly and 
strictly observed, and where a continuing evangelical program, which has 
its strongest emphasis in the campmeeting at the summer’s end, has 
brought to the altar uncounted thousands of converts and continues to 
bring them. 

A Conference classmate of Dr. Stokes, having entered the New Jersey 
Conference, then covering the entire state, in 1844, and intimately associated 
with him in the founding of Ocean Grove, was Dr. Aaron E. Ballard. Dr. 
Ballard had lived at North Belleville, now Nutley, before entering the 
ministry. He was licensed as an exhorter by the Belleville Quarterly Con- 
ference, later serving at Bergen, Paterson, Rockland County, N. Y., Milford, 
Pa., Somerville and Newark. 

The Reverend Alfred Cookman, minister of Central Church Newark and 
member of the Newark Conference, was a Charter Member of the Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting Association. The Cookman Cottage was one of the 
first erected in the new Camp Ground in 1870. The son of a brilliant 
preacher, the Reverend George S. Cookman, he is described as having his 
father’s ardent temperament, magnetic power and earnest religious feeling. 
Morris S. Daniels, a layman who had endeared himself to the Newark 
Conference, writing in 1919, characterized Dr. Cookman as “a young man 
of great influence, and remembered to this day for his many Christian 
virtues and widespread and commanding influence.” He died in the City of 
Newark, November 13, 1871, at the early age of 43 years. 

Elected as a trustee to fill the vacancy left by Dr. Cookman’s death, the 
Reverend Josiah Reeves Daniels served from 1873 until his death in 1908, 
a tower of strength in the Association. J. Reeves Daniels, as he is listed 
in Ocean Grove records, erected the first “Alaska” type cottage in the 
resort on Pitman Avenue near the ocean. Beginning his ministry at New 
Vernon and Green Village in 1860, his service spanned the Newark 
Conference from the Hudson to the Delaware. From 1898 to 1905 he was 
Conference Evangelist. 

During the summer program he was an active participant, and for 
several years led the Holiness Meetings in Janes Memorial Tabernacle. In 
1897, it was reported “the attendance has been so large that in most of 
the days of the Camp the Tabernacle was unable to hold the throng which 
pressed for entrance.” He was a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Association, active on the Sunday School Committee and Devotional 
Committee, Vice-President of the Bible Class, had charge of the Family 
Devotions Services during the Camp Meeting, and on occasion was Camp 
Meeting Preacher. His interest reached beyond New Jersey as he served 
as President of the International Camp Meeting Association, Niagara Falls, 
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Ontario, Canada, from 1887-1890, and continued an active preaching 
service there for many years. 

“His monument is the beach,” said the people of Dr. Daniels, as they 
viewed the jetties and other improved facilities along the beautiful beach 
front. His attention to the preservation of the natural advantages of the 
resort was appreciated and the beach was indeed a physical memorial. 
When he died, his notable work in Tabernacle and Auditorium, “the seals 
of his evangelism,” stood as a lasting spiritual memorial and tribute. The 
family name continued to be represented among the trustees after his 
death in 1908, when his son, Morris S. Daniels was honored by election 
in 1910. 

The Hon. James L. Hays of Newark was the first Newark Conference 
layman to be elected to the Ocean Grove Campmeeting Association. This was 
in 1873. At his death in 1916 he had given forty-three years of uninter- 
rupted service, the longest of any layman on the Board of Trustees. 
Reared in Philadelphia in a good Christian home, Mr. Hays in young 
manhood moved to Newark, N. J., where he established a mercantile 
business. He later became a member of the Board of Managers and 
President of the Dime Savings Institution; was elected successively to the 
New Jersey Assembly and the Senate; was Postmaster of the City of 
Newark for twelve years; and served as President of the State Board of 
Education. A member of Central Methodist Church, Newark, he served 
as a trustee and Sunday School Superintendent. He was a lay delegate to 
two General Conferences. 

One of his most valuable contributions historically, was bringing to 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park the 1905 Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Equally significant was his part in arranging for the 
attendance of President William Howard Taft as a speaker in the Great 
Auditorium in 1911. President Taft’s significant address on “Universal 
Peace and Arbitration” had a world-wide audience. His sense of the 
appropriate chose the Ocean Grove platform as a fitting place for such 
message which was hailed by students of international law everywhere. 

It was James L. Hays who, as a member of the Stokes Monument Com- 
mission in 1902, was instrumental in bringing to completion the striking 
memorial to the first Camp Meeting Association President, the statue of 
Ellwood H. Stokes which stands at the head of Ocean Pathway, commanding 
the approach to the Auditorium and facing the sea and the sunrise in 
which Dr. Stokes had found so much inspiration. 

The name of James A. Bradley, founder of Asbury Park and Bradley 
Beach, appears in the early records of Ocean Grove. Born in Rossville, 
Staten Island, in a colonial house known as the Oakley House, in which 
Francis Asbury had preached in 1771, he was an ardent Methodist and 
with this background we, perhaps, have the inspiration for his naming 
adjacent Asbury Park for the pioneer Bishop of Methodism. Mr. Bradley 
bought the first lots when they were placed on sale by the Association, and 
once, in a patriotic address at an Ocean Grove event, he facetiously 
remarked that he should be considered a “founding father” because of 
this first lot purchase. 

The Rev. Charles H. Yatman, long leader of the Young People’s Meetings, 
was a member of the Newark Conference, admitted in the year 1881. His 
devoted service to Ocean Grove in the Young People’s Temple began the 
same year, and continued for twenty-five years. In the Newark Conference 
he was appointed to the pastorate of Houston Street Church, Newark in 
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1881, and in 1882 and subsequent years of his Newark Conference mem- 
bership, his assignment was “Secretary of the Newark Y.M.C.A.” He was 
affiliated with Dashiell Memorial Quarterly Conference, 1883-84, but in 
1885 became identified with Central Church Quarterly Conference. 

Mr. Yatman was endowed by nature to lead young people and his early 
dedication to that field made his work signally successful at the seashore 
resort. Miss Mabel Vaughn’s reminiscences, published in the Ocean Grove 
Times in recent years, bear testimony to the affection and esteem in which 
he was held by thousands who annually attended. the Young People’s 
Meetings. ‘The Sunshine Hour” his service was called, and Morris Daniels 
has well summarized that work of Charles Yatman: ‘The influence of those 
‘Sunshine Hours’ on the lives of men and women the wide world over can 
never be estimated.” 

Thomas J. Preston, of our Conference, a prominent layman of Orange, 
was elected to the Camp Meeting Association in 1892, and thus began 
another notable career of lay leadership at the Shore. Successful ministry 
is often a lay ministry! 

Perhaps Mr. Preston’s most notable service was in holding up the arm 
of Dr. Stokes when that eminent divine undertook to provide a new audi- 
torium for Ocean Grove. But while he was a spear-head in this enterprise, 
his particular talents were utilized as a trustee in the supervision of the 
Electric Light and Water Supply Systems which he greatly improved. There 
are those among us who remember the arc light system of street lighting 
which replaced the old street lamps, a great improvement. His improvements 
in the water supply, pumping stations and other facilities requiring 
engineering knowledge are recorded with appreciation in the annals of the 
Association. 

As Chairman of the Real Estate and Highway Improvement Committee 
he led in the improving and surfacing of Main Avenue, Broadway and 
other streets in 1906 and the years following. Special attention to the 
parks and the enhancement of the beauty of the lakes are remembered as 
part of his service. So small a thing seemingly, as placing tennis courts 
and other games near Fletcher Lake pointed thus early the direction of 
subsequent recreational developments there. 

Mr. Preston was appointed to the Executive Committee in 1897, and 
in 1899, in addition to his other activities he assumed the chairmanship 
of the Purchasing Committee, bringing about extensive savings to the 
Association in the purchase of supplies and equipment for the rapidly 
growing resort. 

Such services as these, beyond the average layman’s field of competence, 
deserved and received recognition, which was doubtless unsought. In 1903, 
in speaking of the Real Estate and Highway Committee activities, the 
Vice President reported: “Thomas J. Preston, Chairman of the Committee, 
has probably given more time than any other to these needs of the Associa- 
tion.” And the 1905 Report says: “The oversight of the power house has 
been accepted almost exclusively by Thomas J. Preston who has given to 
it an amount of intelligent labor, without which our work would have been 
seriously embarrassed.” 

Thomas J. Preston married the widow of ex-President Grover Cleveland. 
Honors continued to be accorded him. In 1909, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon him by Taylor University, recog- 
nizing his scientific and mechanical interests and applications, and _ his 
understanding of the broad principles of mechanics. The Great Auditorium 
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is indeed in part his monument, but so are other facilities that made 
Ocean Grove safe, comfortable and attractive. 

Giants of the preachways in our Conference who filled the Ocean Grove 
pulpit—and they filled it indeed—included during these years, John 
Atkinson, James I. Boswell, J. B. Brady, David W. Bartine, William V. 
Kelley, who became one of the outstanding editors of Methodism, and 
Bishop John F. Hurst, who preached during Camp Meeting in 1886, took 
an active part in the great Ocean Grove Sunday School Assembly in 1887, 
and in years before and after found time to devote to the numerous other 
programs. His lectures at the Summer School of Theology in 1896 were 
particularly noted in the Reports. 

In 1888, James N. FitzGerald of the Newark Conference was elected to 
the episcopal office by the General Conference. That Summer he preached 
at Ocean Grove, and we quote the Report, “His Sermon was received with 
acclamations of profoundest satisfaction, and regarded on every hand as 
admirably adapted to move the people to higher attainments and holier 
activities.” 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century still other ministers 
of our Conference helped Ocean Grove and were blessed in turn through 
their ministry there. With those previously mentioned, this is sort of an 
honor roll of Newark Conference preachers at the seaside. Recorded 
participants included Robert M. Aylesworth, George P. Eckman, Fred 
Clare Baldwin, Gilbert C. Moulsdale, Salmon D. Jones, Lewis R. Dunn, 
Perry C. Bascom, Thomas I. Coultas and Daniel Halloran. 

When, in 1897, the leadership of Dr. Stokes at Ocean Grove was removed 
by death, a great Episcopal leader of the Church was ready at hand to 
take up the reins of direction. 

The Summer Season had already begun when Ellwood H. Stokes, in his 
99th year, answered the call to be with his Maker in the evening of July 
16th. Bishop FitzGerald was summering with his family at the shore that 
year. The Report says his presence was providential. There had been only 
one President of the Camp Meeting Association since its founding in 1869, 
and in the hour of deep sorrow and for the balance of the Summer Program 
and Camp Meeting, Bishop FitzGerald provided a providential leadership. 
His election as President occurred at the next succeeding meeting of the 
Association in October, 1897. 

Writing of the circumstances of the election, the Bishop said in his 
Report the next year: “The events which led up to this consummation seemed 
to me strikingly providential. I had not been a frequenter of Ocean Grove. 
For a quarter of a century my face had been turned about every summer 
toward Mount Tabor, but in 1897 the way in that direction was not alto- 
gether clear, and by a peculiar chain of circumstances I was led to choose 
Ocean Grove as my abiding place for the summer of that year. 

“T came in June, and had at once the joy of fellowship with him who 
had been continuously the leader of the host which for 27 years had 
encamped and fought and conquered on these grounds. But ere July had 
gone I was summoned to stand beside his bier... .” 

The new Ocean Grove Association President was thoroughly ‘North 
Jersey.” Born in Newark in 1837, he was converted in 1861 and entered 
the Newark Conference the next year. For eighteen years he served our 
Conference as Pastor, Secretary and Presiding Elder. In the last-named 
office he was appointed to Newton District in 1878, and when that District 
was discontinued he headed the Newark District. In 1880 he became 
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Recording Secretary of the General Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church. Our Annual Conference made him a delegate to the General 
Conferences of 1876, 1880, 1884 and 1888. His election and consecration as 
a Bishop of the Church in 1888 was the culmination of a notable career. 

To Bishop FitzGerald as President of Ocean Grove Camp Meeting 
Association fell the honor of welcoming the President of the United States 
on August 25, 1899, when William McKinley chose the rostrum of the 
Auditorium to deliver his famous “The Constitution Follows the Flag” 
address. This history-making pronouncement at the. close of the Spanish- 
American War delineated the policy that would be followed by the Govern- 
ment in the Philippines and other conquered territory, with American rights 
guaranteed to all new peoples. President McKinley’s historic utterance is 
quoted in leading constitutional and historical works and in textbooks in 
the schools, although most of them do not cite the occasion or place 
where this great Christian message, a state paper of highest calibre, was 
given to the world. 

Bishop FitzGerald introduced to Ocean Grove audiences preachers of 
the Newark Conference during the profitable years of his presidency. 
Once again we have a partial ‘““Who’s Who” of our Conference among the 
ministers who participated in the Tabernacle Holiness Meetings, and the 
Auditorium in the opening decades of the 20th century. The list includes 
Charles L. Mead, George G. Vogel, William H. Morgan, John Krantz, George 
W. Mooney, Charles S. Kemble, William J. Hampton, Ralph B. Urmy, 
Jonathan M. Meeker, Archie D. Ball, Addison W. Hays, Samuel P. 
Lacey, Thomas C. Mayham, and Dorr F. Diefendorf. Others previously 
mentioned also continued to give their services. 

Significant of the service of women, was that of Mrs. May Leonard 
Woodruff, in the Home Missionary Programs at the Shore. Presiding in 
1905, she began a long period of activity at Ocean Grove. Other women 
were active in Foreign Missions, and our Conference furnished its quota 
of consecrated womanhood in the Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home, Elim 
Cottage administration, Sunday School and Youth Work, the W.C.T.U., 
etc. The Methodist Home for the Aged also won the hearty support of our 
churches. 

In 1903, the Camp Meeting Association received a transfusion of new 
blood, including three clergymen associated with our Conference, and one 
layman. 

Dr. William H. Morgan was elected a trustee at that time. He was 
pastor of Central Church, Newark, and had previously held pastorates at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., and Mendham. 

Dr. Charles L. Mead, pastor of the Methodist Church of Hoboken was 
elected trustee in 1903. He was born in Vienna, N. J., the son of the Rev. 
Joshua Mead of the Newark Conference. During his membership in the 
Newark Conference he also served churches at Union Place, Jersey City; 
Rutherford and Centenary, Newark. 

At Ocean Grove, before his election to the episcopacy, Dr. Mead under- 
took the supervision of the Sunday School Assembly, which he shared with 
Dr. Hurlbut. His participation continued in this and other programs and 
as a Preacher in Auditorium Services, throughout his membership in the 
Newark Conference, and during his Denver, Colorado, ministry, and even 
after he assumed the Episcopal Office in 1920. 

The Rev. Luther B. Wilson, D.D., of Baltimore, who later became Resi- 
dent Bishop of the New York Area, in 1903 joined the Camp Meeting 
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Association as a trustee, and became an ardent worker in the Ocean Grove 
vineyard. 

A prominent layman who was elected in the same year was M. E. 
Blanchard, an insurance executive of Newark. Appointed to the Executive 
Committee in 1905, and elected its Chairman in 1914, he filled this position 
with eminent satisfaction for several years. 

Ocean Grove has heard many princely messages and orations, but one 
of the most eloquent was that given by Bishop Henry Spellmeyer at the 
dedication of the Stokes Monument in 1905. His family were members of 
Trinity Church, Staten Island, N. Y., and he received his early religious 
training there. He spent thirty-five years in pastorates in the Newark 
Conference before becoming a chief pastor of the Methodist Church with 
his election to the episcopacy in 1904. After his death in 1910, Mrs. Spell- 
meyer continued in active relationship to Ocean Grove in later years. 

A notable figure in Ocean Grove annals was the Rev. James W. Marshall, 
D.D., elected a trustee in 19138, later being Vice-President. He joined the 
Newark Conference in 1872, his first charge being Cranford. Later ap- 
pointments included Dunellen, Englewood, Passaic, Newark, Roseville, 
Haverstraw, Paterson, Grace, and Hoboken, First. In the year 1894, Dr. 
Marshall transferred to the New Jersey Conference. A Resolution of 
our Conference contained the following note of esteem: “Whereas, our 
beloved brother, J. W. Marshall, is to be transferred to the New Jersey 
Conference, we trust that the blessing of Almighty God will accompany 
him to his new field of labor and crown his efforts with abundant success.” 
The rewards here prayed for were indeed bestowed upon James W. Marshall 
in his new field in succeeding years. Dr. Marshall served some of the largest 
churches of the New Jersey Conference, was twice a District Superin- 
tendent, three times a delegate to General Conference, and in 1911 was a 
member of the Ecumenical Conference at Toronto, Canada. And he was 
not forgotten in the Newark Conference where he had labored for twenty- 
two years. He frequently visited our Conference at later times and ad- 
dressed the brethren on numerous occasions. 

In 1910 the Rev. Ralph B. Urmy, D.D., of Morristown, and Morris S. 
Daniels, prominent layman of Newark, were elected trustees. 

Dr. Urmy had joined the Newark Conference in 1896. His pastorates 
included Sanford Street, East Orange; Mendham; Park Avenue, East 
Orange; Morristown; Centenary, Newark; Westfield and Lyndhurst (with 
an interlude as a member of the Pittsburgh Conference from 1922 to 
HU35) 

Morris S. Daniels, at the time of his election to the Ocean Grove Camp 
Meeting Association, was serving as President of the Laymen’s Association 
of the Newark Conference. His participation in the laymen’s work of the 
Conference continued for many years, and he was several times honored 
in being sent to the General Conferences of the Church. 

His services to Ocean Grove were numerous and distinctive. In addition 
to serving on the Executive, Finance and other Committees, he had the 
honor of being the first official historian of Ocean Grove. The year 1919 
was the Golden Anniversary Year of the founding of Ocean Grove. Mr. 
Daniels had a flair for writing and an appreciation of history, and his 
admirable volume, the “Story of Ocean Grove,” gave a detailed account 
and an inspiring picture of the religious resort and those who had 
created and maintained it for fifty years. 

Dr. J. Edgar Washabaugh was elected a trustee of the Association 
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January 19, 1934, and at present is the second longest in membership. His 
service has been most meritorious. His distinguished ministerial career 
extended from the day he joined the Newark Conference in 1912. His 
pastorates included Wesley Church, Paterson; Morristown and Summit. He 
was District Superintendent of the Newark District from 1932 to 1939. 

Dr. Washabaugh was honored by assignment as Manager of the Publish- 
ing House of the Methodist Church in 1940. In 1949 he became Assistant 
to the Publishing Agents, and in 1952 was elected one of the two Publishing 
Agents, and in 1956, Associate Publisher. 

He has served as Vice-President of the Camp Meeting Association, and 
Chairman of the Program Committee. He also led the 1953 Camp Meeting, 
the Eighty-Fourth, when President Howard W. Selby died in August of 
that year, almost on the eve of the opening of the Camp Meeting. Dr. 
Washabaugh is in large measure responsible for the remarkable programs 
of speakers in recent years in the Great Auditorium. 

Samuel H. Clark, layman of the Newark Conference, and a summer 
resident of Ocean Grove for many years, was elected to the Camp Meeting 
Association in 1937. He was a resident of Maplewood, and like Morris S. 
Daniels, had served as President of the Laymen’s Association of the 
Newark Conference. At the Shore, he was Secretary of the Association, a 
service to Ocean Grove which was terminated by his death in 1941. The 
Minutes of the Camp Meeting Association in January 1942 bear testimony 
to the esteem in which he was held and the loss that was felt in his 
passing. 

In the Newark Conference, Mr. Clark had been identified with the First 
and Halsey Street Churches in Newark. He served three times as a delegate 
to General Conference, and was also a delegate to the Uniting Conference, 
and to the Jurisdictional Conference. 

Another layman of our Conference, Robert L. Ross, was honored by 
being chosen as a trustee of the Ocean Grove Association at the annual 
meeting on April 21, 1944. 

The Rev. Otto C. Nelson joined the Association as a trustee April 17, 1942. 
Then pastor of the Summit Church, he had previously served in Englewood 
and Port Jervis. His membership in the Camp Meeting Group terminated 
in June 1947, when he joined the Florida Conference. Later he became 
Executive Secretary of the Southeastern United States for the American 
Mission to Lepers with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. In June 1956, he 
returned to the Newark Annual Conference, taking the Waldwick Church. 

In 1946, Layman George C. Miller, then of Maplewood, was elected a 
trustee. He is a summer resident of the picturesque tent colony, and at the 
time of his election was the leader of the Sunday afternoon meetings in the 
North End Pavilion, in which capacity he had served for many years. 

Mr. Miller had long been in the forefront of the laymen’s movement as a 
leader in the Laymen’s Association of our Conference. His other Church 
activities included his inspiring direction of Youth Work, in the Epworth 
League, on Church, District and Area levels. He served with great accept- 
ability as President of the New York Area Epworth League for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Miller was General Chairman of the Methodist Laymen Advance 
Program at Ocean Grove in 1949, participated in by eight Annual Con- 
ferences. He has served as President of the Auditorium Bible Class, a 
position he still hoids. And he succeeded the late William E. Thomson of 
cherished memory, as President of the Auditorium Ushers Association. In 
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November 1953 he, as Chairman of the Ocean Grove Restoration and 
Improvement Campaign Committee undertook the tremendous task of 
raising $325,000 to repair and improve the areas and buildings severely 
damaged at the shore by a disastrous storm on November 6-7, 1953. 

Business-wise, he is Vice President of the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
Among his philanthropic endeavors, in addition to services already men- 
tioned, he finds time to help many social service organizations. 

Several years ago, he moved from Maplewood to the college community 
of Madison, where he is affiliated with the Methodist Church. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, present President of the Camp Meeting Association, 
joined that body as a lay trustee in 1947. He is an outstanding business 
executive, Vice President of the Railway Express Agency. His religious 
activities in the Newark Conference and in local church, included the 
position of Conference Lay Leader, President of the Official Board of St. 
James Church, Elizabeth, and teacher of its huge Bible Class. 

Mr. Merritt’s other services to the Methodist denomination and the 
Christian Church at large, included membership in the Executive Com- 
mittee of United Churchmen, National Council of Churches; member of 
the General Board of Lay Activities of the Methodist Church; and also 
active service in Y.M.C.A. work and on its national committees. 

His election to presidency of the Camp Meeting Association in October 
19538 was a deserved honor. It was also a departure from established practice 
which had committed the presidency previously to ordained ministers only, 
(Howard W. Selby, Mr. Merritt’s predecessor, a business man, was an 
ordained elder.) Many strong religious leaders have rallied to the Ocean 
Grove Program, which today offers a message and a clear showing of the 
way to Eternal Life through Jesus Christ, as blessed as at any time in 
the history of this institution. 

The Rev. Harry M. Taylor, D.D., pastor of Calvary Methodist Church, 
East Orange, assumed the mantle of trusteeship in 1948. An outstanding 
preacher and author, he was an assistant professor in Drew Theological 
Seminary of Drew University. His great sermon in 1954 in the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium, from the text “Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief,” on 
paradoxes, is still talked about by the many thousands who heard his 
inspiring interpretation. 

The year 1953, and the session of the Trustees of Ocean Grove which 
witnessed the election of Mr. Merritt to the presidency, also saw the 
designation of a minister of the Newark Conference as a new trustee, The 
Rev. Raymond E. Neff, Superintendent of the Eastern District. 

Dr. Neff had long enjoyed tent life in the Auditorium Circle and the 
ministries of the Auditorium. He welcomed the privilege of sharing in the 
direction and administration of those services. 

He entered the Newark Conference in 1932, coming from the Southwest 
Kansas Conference, and served successively at New Providence, Springfield, 
Arlington and Vincent Church. 

He has rendered many services in connection with the religious program 
of Ocean Grove, conducted devotional services, and participated in impor- 
tant committee assignments. His active aid in the Billy Graham Campaigns 
at the Auditorium in recent years, and notably in helping direct the work of 
the Counsellors during the campaign, is one of the highlights of his evan- 
gelistic devotion. 

Franklin L. Partridge, attorney for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, is another in the long line of laymen of distinction 
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who have been elected to the trusteeship of Ocean Grove from Newark 
Conference churches. The election of Mr. Partridge took place at the 
meeting of the Camp Meeting Association in October 1955. 

Mr. Partridge is a member of Morrow Memorial Church, Maplewood, 
teacher in the Sunday School since 1926, and has served as General 
Superintendent of the Church School, and President of the Board of 
Education of the church. He has been a member of the Official Board since 
1932. In the Newark Conference, Mr. Partridge is president of the Board 
of Managers of the Centenary Fund and Preachers Aid Society. 

Another layman of our Conference chosen as a trustee of the famed 
resort is George K. Slingland, elected in 1955. He is an attorney of 
Paterson, and a member of the Grace Methodist Church of that city. A 
resident of Glen Rock, Mr. Slingland is a member of the Board of Confer- 
ence Claimants of the Newark Conference. 

Fred Ulmer of Short Hills, a member of Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, was elected to the Camp Meeting Association in November 
1956. He has been a summer resident of the resort for many years, and is 
a member of the famous Ushers Association, a vital feature in the conduct 
of the Auditorium. Mr. Ulmer is third vice president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Group Division. 

As we have noted some of the preachers of our Conference of earlier 
years whose messages have fired auditorium audiences with greater zeal in 
the Master’s service, so may we note also some of the more recent speakers. 
The programs of the present, as in the past, continue to be enriched by the 
preaching of men of our Conference, and of Bishops formerly of this 
Conference. Thought-provoking sermons have lately been given at Ocean 
Grove by Bishop Frederick B. Newell, Resident Bishop of the New York 
Area, The Rev. Harold N. Smith, D.D., The Rev. Eugene L. Smith, D.D., the 
Rev. Raymond E. Neff, D.D., of the Newark Conference, and by former 
Conference members, Bishop John Wesley Lord of the Boston Area, and 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner of the Ohio Area. And when President Kinsey 
Merritt has favored the Sunday audience as the speaker, his religious 
messages have been in the best Ocean Grove tradition, furthering “Holiness 
Unto the Lord.” 

We should not close this paper without noting that The Rev. Frank D. 
Dennis is presently the leader of one of the Grove’s outstanding institutions 
—The Methodist Home for the Aged. Mr. Dennis was elected President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Home in 1955, succeeding the Rev. Olin Y. 
Shute, D.D., former District Superintendent of the Western District of 
our Conference, and presently pastor of Vincent Church, Nutley. Mr. 
Dennis has also been the leader during summer months in the Young 
People’s Temple Services under Camp Meeting Association auspices. 

Nearing a hundred years, Ocean Grove has drawn strength from the 
Newark Conference, from its men and its women, from its ministers and 
its laymen. The service can be measured in the lives of those whose work 
has here been reviewed inadequately but nevertheless reverently. Ocean 
Grove service is part of the ministry which many of us in the Newark 
Conference give to Christ and His Church, and may it ever be so. 


B. THE MINISTRIES OF OCEAN GROVE 
Vernon B. Hampton 


The ministries of Ocean Grove have been spiritual, cultural and, of course, 
recreational from the nature of its seaside location. For eighty-eight years, 
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public religious services have been held at this camp-meeting ground, first 
in tents, then in an open-air auditorium, and finally in the present Great 
Auditorium seating nearly 10,000 people. 

Here the greatest evangelists have been heard including Billy Sunday, 
Gypsy Smith, E. Stanley Jones, Bishop Arthur J. Moore and Billy Graham, 
to name but a few. Each in his respective time has challenged tens of 
thousands, who, during Camp Meetings, have filled the edifice to overflowing, 
while seekers by the hundreds have sought and found the Savior at the 
altar. This is a chief ministry. 

The Young People’s Temple offers another religious service. Begun in 
1874 in Dr. Ward’s tent, the Young People’s Meetings eventually required 
their own building. This edifice, across the Park from the Auditorium, holds 
a thousand people and is filled every day during the Summer as inspiring 
leaders bring a forthright Christian message. Special periods of Bible 
Study by men of national and world repute are also conducted in this 
attractive Temple. 

The Tabernacle, unique in architecture and specialized in its Gospel 
purpose, was dedicated in 1877 as a memorial to Bishop Edmund S. Janes. 
Its origin goes back to 1875 when a great tent stood on the site, its circular 
roof supported by twenty-seven large, sturdy cedar poles. The present eight- 
sided edifice replaced the tent in 1877, it being veritably a Tabernacle of 
the Lord nestling among the tall trees. This has always been considered the 
“Power-house” of the Camp Meeting. Here have been centered the Holiness 
Meetings, both of historic days and in the modern era. For years, in the 
Tabernacle, preaching, exhortation and testimony have revealed the excel- 
lences of the Christian Life, serving to strengthen preachers and laymen in 
their ministry and labors in their home churches. 

Thornley Chapel is a Children’s Chapel. In this charming building, the 
Sunday School and Daily Children’s Classes meet for spiritual refreshment 
under the guidance of dedicated leaders, many of whom have given years 
to this delightful work. 

The Beach Meeting, held every summer Sunday evening at six o’clock 
since the resort was founded, is an institution enjoyed by thousands every 
season. Originally held on the beach itself, the meetings today occur under 
a spacious open memorial pavilion at the boardwalk. These programs 
feature a speaker, audience participation, congregational singing, and 
frequent special musical offerings by visiting artists, and they are a happy 
interlude in a setting of sea and sand, between the formal Sunday services 
of worship. 

Colliers Magazine some years ago featured an article on Ocean Grove, 
“the Blue Laws Town.” The closed gates of Ocean Grove on Sunday make 
it unique among municipalities in this modern day. This feature of no 
vehicular traffic on the Sabbath harks back to the founding fathers and 
has been maintained as a rigid application of scriptural law, “Thou shalt 
remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” To most of the thousands who 
visit Ocean Grove for rest as well as spiritual renewal, the quiet of Sunday 
is a blessing that few would forego. “The world is too much with us,” but 
Sunday at Ocean Grove finds the strident voices of trade and pleasure 
stilled. Then is time for quiet communion in an atmosphere that makes 
“Holiness to the Lord” an imperative. 

Special occasions mark the annual Ocean Grove calendar. Fourth of 
July is observed with an inspiring patriotic service with a notable speaker 
in the Auditorium; Founders Day annually recognizes the birthday of the 
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resort on July 31st; Holy Communion opens the Camp Meeting, and the 
historic Love Feast has been held according to Methodist custom down the 
years. And when the Season closes, there is a novel, spirit-filled “March 
Around Jerusalem” on Labor Day morning, when the trustees and the 
people proceed from building to building in a band-led procession and, 
with prayer, formally close them till another year. Emotion wells up in 
every heart as the band of celebrants stops at the heroic statue of Ellwood 
C. Stokes, the founder, who is remembered in an eloquent petition to the 
Throne of Grace. 

The cultural offerings of this noted resort constitute another of its out- 
standing ministries. To generations of visitors to the Shore, the Camp 
Meeting Association has presented the world’s greatest artists. Here have 
been heard Madame Schumann-Heink, Madame Pasquali, Galli-Curci, 
Enrico Caruso, John McCormack, Mischa Elman, Marion Talley, Jessica 
Dragonette, Lawrence Tibbett, Marian Anderson, Grace Moore, and Alec 
Templeton. The United States Marine Band, the Walter Damrosch 
Orchestra, Arthur Pryor’s and John Philip Sousa’s Bands, and Phil 
Spitalny’s Hour of Charm have thrilled summer audiences, not once but 
several times. Ocean Grove has been a musical center under the best 
leadership from the days of Tali Esen Morgan and Clarence Kohlmann to 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter D. Eddowes in our own day. The Great Organ, a 
memorial to Bishop James N. FitzGerald, for years was recognized as 
the largest pipe organ in the world, and today, with many modern devices, 
holds a front rank among the two or three greatest instruments. The choir 
composed of choir members and soloists from many churches of different 
denominations numbers several hundred every season. 

And then there are the lectures and orators! William Jennings Bryan, 
Booker T. Washington and Will Rogers are on the roster of the lecture 
and entertainment fare that has nourished shoreites; others as famous 
and thrilling could be mentioned. Probably the oratory of Bryan has never 
been matched as his thoughts in silver-toned majesty swept the galleried 
auditorium to its girded ceiling. To make such a claim for him is rather 
daring with respect to a pulpit that has been graced by the finest. 

Among Presidents of the United States, James A. Garfield spent an 
entire summer at Ocean Grove before he became President and was a 
regular worshipper; President McKinley spoke in the Auditorium while 
President, as did also President Taft; Theodore Roosevelt, while 
Governor of New York, addressed the Summer School of Theology; and 
Woodrow Wilson, while Governor of New Jersey was a Fourth of July 
orator. 

The chief recreational feature, the beach and the ocean bathing, attracts 
thousands who prefer the shore to the mountains or who temper their 
vacations with a touch of both. Boating and fishing are other related 
recreational activities, and swimming meets in the North End Hotel pools 
invite the younger set. Near the shore of Fletcher Lake are tennis courts, 
and shuffle board courts and areas for other athletic games. A Youth 
Center, lately opened in memory of William E. Thomson, former President 
of the Usher’s Association, in the Association Building, presents a place and 
a program for young people of the year-round community as well as 
summer visitors. 

Undoubtedly one of the attractions of Ocean Grove as it has been 
developed as a resort is its unobstructed beachfront free of concessions 
and buildings of any sort. The restless ocean, and the beach, boardwalk and 
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greensward extend the length of Ocean Grove from Asbury Park boundary 
to that of Bradley Beach on the south, and the pattern makes for beauty 
of spirit as well as of health. Robert Moses, noted Park Commissioner of 
the State and City of New York, has commended Ocean Grove for wise 
planning in this regard and the arresting results achieved which make it 
a model for seaside resorts. 

Although Ocean Grove is a community of substantial homes and hotels, 
the flavor of the old-time camp ground is retained in a picturesque ‘“tent- 
colony” adjacent to the Auditorium and Parks, where scores of tents each 
summer house many “permanent summer residents.” Today each tent has 
behind it and attached to it a frame building in which there are modern 
conveniences and comforts. “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground” has not 
only a melodic flavor but also a practical if nostalgic significance to those 
who enjoy camp-life in the open at the shore. 

To a sandy, rush-grown strand a cohort of preachers and their families 
came in 1869. Would they not rejoice to know that the camp ground they 
established has become the mecca in the 20th century of fifty thousand 
in a summer’s season! 


3. Evangelism: Yesterday and Today 
William McLean Twiddy and Albert L. Beemer 


Evangelism is one of the great significant Christian words. Evangelism 
is “the preaching of the Gospel with intent to convert.” It is rooted in Greek, 
and translated, may mean variously, “the good thing proclaimed,” “the 
bringing of good (great) news,” or, “the bringing of good tidings.” In this 
word we hear the echo of angelic choirs and an angel voice proclaiming, 
“Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy.” We span the centuries with 
Peter and Paul, John Chrysostom, the “Golden Mouthed” Boniface, Francis 
d’Assisi, Savonarola, Hus, Luther, Knox, Wesley, Francis Asbury, Peter 
Cartwright, Chaplain McCabe, Father Boehm and others to our own day 
and ministry. We follow in their train! 

Over the centuries and through the years this “preaching” has been 
done in many different places and many different ways. Evangelism has 
included the moaning witness and triumphant prayers of martyrs in the 
Colosseum; the silent witness of Assisi walking through town with a lay 
brother; the “vileness” of John Wesley preaching in fields and market place; 
the boisterousness and round-the-clock preaching at Camp-meeting in the 
open air on the frontiers; the revival and protracted meetings of Moody and 
Sanky, Finney, Chapman and Alexander, Billy Sunday, Gypsy Smith and 
others in tents and tabernacles; the songs of Charles Wesley, Sankey, 
Rodeheaver, Eddowes; the quiet conversation in the pastor’s study; personal 
counselling and candle-lighting services at Epworth League Institutes and 
summer youth camp conferences; Decision Day in the Church School, and 
Visitation Evangelism. ; 

While the Newark Conference was created by action of the General 
Conference of 1856, the actual organization of the Conference took place 
in 1857, a year of both panic and prayer. Panic in the financial world to 
be followed by the Great Revival! Facing financial and industrial ruin, 
people turned to noontide prayer. Fostered by the newspapers of the 
country, this revival swept the nation touching, and helping, actually, 
millions of persons. This was followed by growth in the campmeeting and 
the annual revival services held in every local Church. 
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The campmeeting, as an especial approach to evangelism, is most ade- 
quately treated in the article by the Rev. Dr. Robert Drew Simpson. 

The annual revival meeting was looked forward to with real expectation. 
It served a two-fold purpose; it was a time of spiritual refreshment for 
those already won to Christ; it was an occasion for the winning of new 
converts. It might be added, without disparagement, that it added fervor 
to religion, and inspiration to the commonplace, in a time when American 
life pretty much lacked the excitements both of the frontier period and 
the post-World War II era. | 

Sometimes the pastor did the preaching; frequently a neighbor pastor 
assisted; in larger Churches professional evangelists were often employed. 
The evangelistic “team” usually included, beside the evangelist, a song 
leader, someone to work with women and youth, and possibly an instru- 
mentalist, chalk talk specialist, and others. Often the team combined various 
talents in just two or three persons. The eternal appeal of something new, 
another voice, filled the Church. The Rev. Perry Bascom and the Rev. 
Milnor H. Senior were among several who served as regularly appointed 
Conference evangelists. 

The revival was well organized. Letters of invitation went to Church 
members and constituents. Members were urged to invite their neighbors. 
Constituents, the unchurched, were visited. Posters were placed in store 
windows. Banners were displayed outside the Church. A month or two 
before the opening date cottage prayer meetings, so called because they 
met in selected homes in all sections of the parish, were held to pray for 
the success of the coming revival, and as a stimulation to all to participate. 
A great chorus choir was recruited and rehearsed for weeks before. The 
success of the revival appears to be due as much to this advance prepara- 
tion as to the special services themselves. The Billy Sunday Campaigns 
were examples of the technique carried to perfection in the second decade 
of the 20th Century and later. In our territory he held a great campaign 
in Paterson. 

In the Newark Conference revivals were held, and successfully, well 
into the second decade of the twentieth century. Then they began to wane 
in influence. The Rev. Dr. Archibald N. Smith writes, “there were reasons 
why the annual revival meetings lost their interest to the people. As late as 
1910 and thereabouts, there were few automobiles in use. Thereafter came 
the change in the lives and habits of the people. Now every family has at 
least one car. Then there were no Sunday theatres open and in many towns 
no theatres or motion pictures. Now every town has one or more. Then 
Sunday sports had not yet pushed the old-fashioned Sunday cff the boards. 
There was no radio and no television. So the only thing open on Sunday 
night was the Church. You either went to a Church, or stayed at home.” 
The revival service in the local Church had served its purpose. 

It should be noted that another wave of revival evangelism occurred 
around 1920, when the well-known evangelist, Gypsy Smith, an English- 
man, was preaching across the country, and particularly in the great metro- 
politan centers. In 1921, he held a six weeks series of evening meetings in 
the Newark Armory. During this period, he preached at noontime services 
held in Central, now First, Methodist Church on Market Street. The 
church was filled to the doors of this lunch-hour meeting every day during 
the six weeks. 

An evangelistic series was held in First Methodist Church, Newark, 
November 11 to 18, 1956. Under the leadership of the Rev. Benjamin W. 
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Gilbert, pastor and with the sponsorship of the Newark Methodist Church 
Fellowship, the Evangelistic Committee for Newark and Vicinity, the 
Newark Church Fellowship (interdenominational), and the Goodwill Home 
and Rescue Mission, the Rev. Lr. Floyd George, assisted by Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter D. Eddowes, famous musical leaders at Ocean Grove, held a success- 
ful revival. 

Today a new personality is making himself felt as an evangelistic force 
both in our country and abroad, Billy Graham. Invading New York City in 
the Spring of 1957, his team and services will enlist the aid and support of 
many Methodist ministers and members, especially those nearest the city. 

Other evangelistic opportunities which for one reason or another have 
been lost include the Class Meeting, the Mid-Week Prayer Meeting and the 
Evening Service. 

The Class Meeting, instituted by John Wesley, had grown out of a 
practical consideration. As Luccock and Hutchinson tell it in their volume, 
“The Story of Methodism,” the class meeting arose to help find a way for 
the pcor members of the society in Bristol, England, to pay off a debt. 
An offering of a penny a week was taken from the dozen persons who 
made up the class, the leader making up any deficit. However Wesley was 
not long content to leave it at that and with his organizing genius made 
it contribute to something vastly more important than the payment of a 
Church debt—important as that is! 

As the Societies grew, the earlier fellowship and discipline was lost in 
the larger group. John Wesley used the class meeting for spiritual oversight 
and guidance, making it a kind of spiritual clinic. Later in our frontier 
situations, young men of special aptitude for testimony, prayer and exhorta- 
tion were discovered, urged to become local preachers and then guided 
into the itinerant ministry through the Class Meeting. 

The Mid-Week Prayer Meeting, attended largely by the converted, was 
as educational as it was evangelistic in encouraging self expression through 
testimony and prayer, and in the interpreting of the Scripture. When the 
Prayer Meeting was given up—and it should be remarked that the 
minister was usually the last to admit the fact of the loss of interest—an 
opportunity for training adult members in the Christian life was lost. 
Here was an opportunity for teaching and discussion, question and answer, 
debate on the Bible and the issues of the Christian life, impossible in the 
formal Sunday service. Nothing has yet been found to take its place in 
producing informed Christians, persons who can give a reason for the 
faith that is in them. 

Again as radio and the Sunday automobile trip took over, the evening 
service, by its informal nature an excellent opportunity for evangelistic 
effort, was also surrendered in this suburban area. Preacher after preacher 
tried to keep the service alive but congregations which dwindled to nothing 
lent little support to the effort. In a changing age when war and depression 
made imperative the spiritual undergirding of life, men and women turned 
away. 

A country which had participated in a great conflict “to make the world 
safe for democracy” became concerned about building a better world. The 
evangelistic spirit was now directed at social ills and evils rather than 
at the sinful man. The abolition of war, increased recognition of the rights 
of labor, interfaith movements, and when the depression of 1929 hit the 
economy and even the social structure of the nation, social ills claimed 
the evangelistic concern. It became too evident that men’s faith had been 
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based far more on a money economy than on faith in God through Jesus 
Christ. The watchword of the times in the Church was, “Try to hold the 
line.” 

Not satisfied with this, in the mid-30s, our Conference Commission on 
Evangelism of which the Rev. Dr. A. N. Smith was chairman, presented 
the following recommendations: 

“1. That a church-membership class be held in every church. 

2. That we call our youth workers to a deeper realization of their re- 

sponsibility in winning young people to Christ. 

3. That a concerted effort be made to reclaim the increasing number of 

inactive members. 

4. That constituency rolls be kept up to date and systematic attention be 

given to these people by means of personal evangelism. 

5. That we heartily approve the report of the United Methodist Council 

as a means of winning persons to a definite commitment of Christ:— 
(1) Prayer by the pastors and the local Church for a new and 
increasing experience of the Holy Spirit; (2) house to house evangelism 
persisted in by pastors and laymen; (3) mass evangelism with the 
inquiry room and the altar service; (4) group discussion meetings 
making religion a popular topic of conversation; (5) preaching to 
the nonchurched by means of shop and street meetings; (6) lay- 
evangelism with laymen speaking in their own churches and organiz- 
ing Gospel teams to aid other churches and un-churched communities; 
(7) wider use of press and radio; (8) recruiting through the church 
school.” 

In this same period the General Commission on Evangelism outlined nine 
ways to evangelize: Pulpit Evangelism, Educational Evangelism, Visitation 
and Personal Evangelism, Clinical Evangelism, Public Evangelism, Steward- 
ship Evangelism, and Prayer Evangelism. It is evident that this was a time 
of study and search for new methods and techniques in bringing the Gospel 
message to bear on contemporary life. The message, eternally the same; 
the method, everchanging as people’s mode of living and thought-life 
changes! Great Christian personalities had sparked the campmeeting on 
America’s frontier; others had moved the campmeeting indoors where it be- 
came the revival; now, personalities with the Gospel on their lips, a Chris- 
tian concern for persons in their hearts, attune in mind and spirit to the 
scientific-industrial-secular world which followed World War I, would be 
needed to implement and to spark these new ideas. 

The Sunday School became a primary source of Church members. Decision 
Day in the Sunday School had for years been a day of appeal to pupils to 
give their hearts to Christ and unite with the Church. Now as the annual 
revival passed out of the local Church program, the recruiting of Church 
School pupils increased. 

Evangelism had an important place in the program of the summer 
Epworth League Institutes and continues to this day in our summer youth 
camps and conferences. Here in discussion groups, in counselors’ groups 
at the close of day, in prayer circles and candlelighting services the claim of 
Christ has been pressed. Many a youth, attending camp for a good time, 
has been led into the path of fulltime Christian service. Decisions have 
been made which have stood the test of temptation and doubt over the 
years. Lives have been claimed for Christ; Christian character has been 
developed. 

Methodism, and most of Protestantism, had lost, for almost a generation, 
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something far more vital and meaningful than even the revival service— 
the lay witness. Protestantism founded on the fact of the universal priest- 
hood of all believers, had come perilously close to an ecclesiasticism with a 
professional ministry doing all the tasks. Our General Board of Evangelism 
worked out an “Evangelistic index” which meant, for instance, if a Church 
of 240 persons received 12 new members during the year, the “evangelistic 
index” was 20, it presumably having taken twenty members to win one 
person to the Christian life. The fallacy in this index was that the pastor 
was usually the sole person in the Church presenting the claims of Christ. 
Even with its great Methodist tradition of the local preacher, laymen 
licensed after a course of study, to carry on a lay witness, or mission, or 
apostolate, the loss was real. So in the ’20s, 730s and early ’40s of the 
twentieth century the Church and the Kingdom of God seemed to be 
fighting a losing battle. Some new approach, some way to use the energies 
and abilities of laymen was needed; abilities used in salesmanship, in 
directing all kinds of businesses and industries, in other occupations, with 
the accompanying wealth of experience in dealing with people, could be 
used for the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ IF... .! 

And the IF was realized in Dr. Guy F. Black, Secretary of the General 
Board of Evangelism, who had been working on a plan he called “visitation 
evangelism,” trying it out in local Churches and communities in the South. 
Based on the scriptural account of Jesus sending out the seventy, two by 
two, “into all the towns and villawes roundabout where he himself was 
about to go,” this plan held great promise. 

With the impetus of the National Christian Mission of the Federal 
Council of Churches as a starter the Port Jervis Group did a splendid 
piece of work in Lay Evangelism in 1940. A year later under Dr. Black’s 
leadership a successful pilot project was set up in East Orange, using his 
plan. Since then this program of the United Evangelistic Mission, per- 
fected by Dr. Dawson Bryan and Dr. Harry Denman has met with over- 
whelming success. Worked successfully across the nation in districts, con- 
ferences and entire episcopal areas, the U. E. M. so-called, was planned for 
the New York Area in the Autumn of 1953. Over 1,250 churches and 
300,000 Methodists participated. From October 16 to 25, ministers of 
the Newark and New York Conferences conducted the Mission in the 
Churches of the New York East and Troy Conferences; from November 6 
to 15, the visit was returned and the work done in the Newark and New 
York Conferences. 

Pastors gathered at District Centers every morning for instruction and 
inspiration. A telephone hook-up united the District Centers so that all 
present could share the feeling of achievement as reports were made, and 
Bishop Frederick B. Newell spoke words of encouragement. 

In the evening, in each local Church, after a dinner served by the women, 
the guest preacher conducted a training session for the visitors using a 
turn-over chart, “They Went Forth Two-by-Two.” This training added 
to the consecration of the workers, the skills and approach which gave 
confidence and assurance of success. The visitors went forth to visit 
selected homes and invite the unchurched to “come with us to Christ.”’ The 
guest then preached the sermon at the service held each evening of the 
Mission. By 9:30 P.M. the visiting teams returned. Sometimes the first team 
to return would report that ““No one was home,” or some lack of success. 
Another team would come in bubbling with enthusiasm, “four commitments, 
two transfers, and these people want the pastor to call.”” When the final 
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report of the Newark Conference was tabulated, the 6,846 commitments to 
Jesus Christ and His Church amply proved visitation evangelism more than 
a satisfactory substitute for the old revival meeting. 

The climax meeting for this Conference of this first New York Area— 
Wide United Evangelistic Mission was held under the auspices of the Board 
of Lay Activities in the Teaneck Armory. An inspiring procession of 
pastors led the District Superintendents and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
guest speaker to the platform. Hymns were led by a great chorus choir of 
some 500 voices and an orchestra conducted by the Rev. Dr. James Richards, 
a member of our Conference. Choir and orchestra combined to sing ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” a thrilling call to battle for the republic of 
God. The armory was filled with an estimated 7,500 people as cars and 
overflowing busses from all points of the Conference rolled into the great 
parking space which finally proved too small. Newark Conference Methodism 
was proving itself in a big way. 

Plans are now being made to hold another Area-wide U. E. M. in the Fall 
of 1958. The second century of our Newark Conference will begin, as the 
first century began, with a great movement of spiritual concern. 


Ps 


ASBURY CONSIDERS TURKEY CAMP MEETING 
“May it give new springs and tone to the work of God 
in the Jerseys.”’ 

Written at Germantown (Oldwick) July 5, 1806 
eed re‘errirg to a propossd campmeeting at Turkey 


(New Providence). (Note the Asbury Bible.) 
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1889 


Conference Camp Meeting Ground, Mt. Tabor, with Group of Founders of the Camp 
Meeting of 1869 at 20th Anniversary, 1889. The Rev. Dr. Robert Drew Simpson, pastor 
of the present Methodist Church of Mt. Tabor, Morris County, New Jersey, made this 
remarkable picture available from a slide. “If we could identify those in the picture,” 
said Dr. Simpson, “we would probably see many of the founders of the Newark Con- 
ference and their wives and relatives.”’ 


EVANGELISM—THE SAME GOSPEL—THE SAME WARMED HEART—DIFFERENT 
SCENES, DIFFERENT CHARACTERS, DIFFERENT COSTUMES. 


1916 


Conference Evangelists, Dr. Perry C. Bascom and the Rev. W. C. Kinsey in a revival 
campaign at Butler, N.J., winter of 1916. A special choir, pictured here, aided in the 
services, many of whom also counseled seekers at the altar. Three Methodist congrega- 
tions of Butler and Bloomingdale united in the revival series, their pastors appearing 
on either side of Drs. Bascom and Kinsey (first row, center). The young people of 
choir and band are now leaders of the Church in many instances. 


6 a. m, —M 


EXCURSIONS : 
From Paterson on the 7:47 a, m, train ; returning at 
tion with the 7:13 a. m. train; returning at &18 p.m. 
ti r have been 


at 9:30 p. 
Front N. 


“Call” Print, Paterson, N. J. 
PROGRAM OF ANNUAL CAMP MEETING, INCLUDING “PROGRAMME FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY,’ THE YEAR ABOUT 1892. During the “Camp” we 


note “Meetings at Mrs. Fitzgerald’s cottage, 8 a.m., 1 and 6 p.m.” Leading per- 
sonalities of Methodism and of Newark Conference took part. 
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EVANGELISM ON THE MARCH: Historic United Evangelistic Mission Victory Rally at the 
Teaneck Armory, Nov. 15, 1953, under the auspices of the Conference Board of Lay Activities. 
Dr. john R. McLaughlin and Dr. Everett F. Halleck, District Superintendents are shown escorting 
Bishops G. Bromley Oxnam (Washington Area) and Frederick B. Newell (New York Area) to 
the platform. 


Bishop Frederick B. Newell of the New York Area, Receiving Returns via telephone from the 
Districts in the United Evangelistic Mission, 1953, (Credit Photos: Bergen Evening News) 


94th Newark Conference Session, with procession entering Park Church, Bloomfield, Presiding 
Bishop Costen J. Harrell, Charlotte Area, and Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pictsburgh Area, at the 
right; 1951 (Credit: Bloomfield Independent Press Photo). 


NEWARK CONFERENCE IN PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT 


A Solemn Moment in the 99th Session, 1956, as the Members of the Conference, Laymen and 
Ministers, stood in Prayer for the Recovery of the President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. The Park Methodist Church, Bloomfield, was the scene of this expression of hope 
and faith, and the date, Saturday, June 9th. (Credit Newark News Photo). 


CHAPTER THREE 


DENOMINATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


1. Bishops of the 19th Century 
Frederick G. Hubach and Forest M. Fuess 


NSPIRED LEADERSHIP in large measure is responsible for the place of the 

Methodist Church in the Christian world of today. It is with pride that 

we of the Newark Conference in this our one hundredth anniversary note 

those who have served within our borders and who have been consecrated 
to the highest office of leadership in our Church. One of these was 


EDMUND STORER JANES (1807-1876) 


Edmund S. Janes was born in the town of Sheffield, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, April 27, 1807. He started work as an unbelieving school 
teacher at the age of 17. Fortunately he moved to Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
to teach, for here it was that he was converted and felt the call to preach. 
He was licensed by the Quarterly Conference at Belleville and later recom- 
mended by the same charge to the Philadelphia Conference. He was received 
on trial and appointed to the Church at Elizabethtown which he served for 
two years before being assigned to the Orange Church. 

Ordained an elder in 1834 he was appointed agent for Dickinson College. 
Dickinson had been a Presbyterian School since 1783 but passed to 
Methodist control in 1833 on the promise of the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Conferences to raise an endowment large enough to guarantee its main- 
tenance. Edmund Janes, working with two others, was successful in this 
enterprise. 

After his marriage to Charlotte Thibou in May, 1835 he was appointed to 
the Fifth Street Charge in Philadelphia. He then became financial Secretary 
of the American Bible Society in 1840 and its executive secretary in 1841. 
This office he held until 1844 when at the age of 37 he was elected a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

During his episcopacy Bishop Janes maintained a summer home at 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. Janes Church, Basking Ridge, is so named 
because the good Bishop hauled the first load of stone from his farm for it 
and helped lay the foundation. This inspired the men of the area to complete 
the work which they named in his honor. 

In September, 1876, he preached at the Little Church at Maplewood. It 
proved to be his last sermon for the next day he was taken ill and died 
September 18, 1876 in his 70th year. 

Nor should the Newark Conference ever forget 


LEVI ScoTT 


Levi Scott was born near Odessa, Maryland, October 11, 1802. He was a 
“P.K.” (Preacher’s Kid), the son of Rev. Thomas Scott, and during his 
early manhood plied the trade of a Cabinet Maker. He also gained local 
fame as a violinist. It was while attending a prayer meeting at Fields- 
borough that he was converted and felt the call to preach. Joining the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1826, he faithfully served it until elected Bishop 
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in 1852. During his pastoral ministry he served within the bounds of our 
present Conference. 

Levi Scott should be remembered for more than just the fact that he 
served within its bounds. It was under his direction that the Newark Confer- 
ence came into existence. The General Conference of 1856 ordered that the 
New Jersey Conference be divided. At Trenton the following year Bishop 
Scott presided at the meeting of the New Jersey Conference and at its 
last session April 17, 1857 at 1:30 A.M. adjourned it and formally organized 
the Newark Conference and set its boundaries. 

As we near the year of 1857 we find that a few years before in 1854 a 
man had been transferred to the New Jersey Conference by the name of 


IsAAc W. WILEY 


Isaac W. Wiley was a successful medical practitioner in Pennsylvania 
who early in his practice felt the call to preach. When he offered himself 
to the Pittsburgh Conference, he was told that there was no room for 
married men. He continued to serve as physician and local preacher until, 
in 1850, he was asked to go to China as a medical missionary. He accepted, 
joined the East Genesee Conference and with his wife went to China to 
begin a ministry there, which was limited because of the death of Mrs. 
Wiley and his own severe illness. 

Upon his return in 1854 he was transferred to the New Jersey Conference 
where he made a name for himself as preacher and educator. From 1858 to 
1864 he served as Principal of the Pennington Seminary. Elected as head 
of the General Conference delegation in 1864, he was appointed by that 
Conference to be Editor of the Ladies Repository, which office he held until 
1872 when again he was elected head of the Newark Conference delegation 
to the General Conference. This time he was elected a Bishop. 

Bishop Wiley served his Church as Bishop for twelve years. On an 
episcopal visitation to China in 1884, he was taken ill at Foochow and 
died there November 22, 1884. He was buried in the Mission Cemetery at 
Foochow. 

In 1858, at the very first session of the Newark Annual Conference, we 
admitted to membership one who became educator, historian and bishop 
in addition to being a preacher of unusual ability. He was 


JOHN F. Hurst (1834-1903) 

Born in Salem, Maryland, August 17, 1834, John Hurst became the first 
Methodist Minister of the Newark Conference to become a Bishop. Graduated 
from Dickinson in 1854, he pursued his studies in Germany. He returned 
to this country in 1858, the year after this Conference was organized, and 
at its first session he was admitted on trial. As a preacher on trial he 
served Irvington and Passaic. Admitted in full and ordained deacon in 
1860 he served Passaic and Fulton Street, Elizabeth. Elders orders were 
granted in 1862 and he was assigned to the Water Street Charge in 
Elizabeth. 

In 1866 he began a distinguished career as a teacher. For five years he 
served as principal of our Methodist Theological School in Germany. 
Recalled to this country in 1871 to fill a vacancy in the Drew Faculty, he 
taught for one year and then was elected President in 1872 to fill the 
office made vacant when President Foster was elected a Bishop. He filled 
this office until 1880 when he himself was elected a Bishop. 

Scholar and administrator, Bishop Hurst carried these qualities into 
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the episcopacy and effectively worked toward a higher standard of 
ministerial training. The Christian Advocate of May 138, 1903 carried this 
statement: “Few men knew more of books and authors than did Bishop 
Hurst.” 

Elected to the Episcopacy just eight years after the election of Bishop 
Hurst was another of the Newark Conference’s honored sons. 


JAMES FITZGERALD (1837-1907) 


James Newberry FitzGerald was born in the city of Newark, July 27, 
1837. He was educated in the public schools of Newark and studied law in 
the office of Theodore Frelinghuysen. He later graduated from the Princeton 
Law School and was admitted to the bar of New Jersey in 1858. In 1862 
he formed a business association with Chancellor Theodore Runyon but 
in the following year 1862, he retired from business in order to enter the 
Methodist ministry. 

Admitted on trial in 1862, he was appointed to the Harrison, New Jersey, 
charge and in 1863 to the Mechanic St. Charge in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Admitted in full membership in 1864, he was assigned to Second Church, 
Hudson City. He served the Conference as Pastor, Presiding Elder and 
Secretary (1871-1880) until 1880 when he was made recording secretary 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Church. He was a member of 
the General Conferences of 1876, 1880, 1884, 1888. In 1888 he was conse- 
crated to the office of a Bishop. 

His death occurred in Hongkong, China on the Thursday before the 1907 
session of this Conference, and his memoir was written by Dr. A. H. Tuttle. 

These are the men who have gone from our ranks to the high office of 
Bishop prior to the 20th Century. There are others who have served our 
Conference for a portion of their pastoral ministry whom we would honor 
on this Centennial occasion. 


JOHN H. VINCENT 


John Vincent united with the New Jersey Conference in 1853 while he 
was in Theological Seminary. During 1853 and 1854 he served a student 
pastorate at North Belleville (now Nutley) and then, after ordination, 
served Irvington. He transferred from the Newark Conference to the Rock 
River Conference in 1857. Thus ended his official tie with our Conference, 
but not his ties of residence or influence. Always interested in Sunday 
School work, he became Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School Union and lived in Plainfield on West 5th Street. During his stay 
in Plainfield, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut was pastor at Plainfield, and the two, 
working together, did a great work for the youth of that city. Vincent 
Chapel, the Sunday School building of the Plainfield Church, was erected 
and named in his honor. The General Conference of 1872 elected Dr. 
Vincent to the Episcopacy. 

In 1910 Bishop Vincent returned to the Conference to dedicate a new 
Church Building at Nutley named in his honor. He was its first pastor as 
a student. He died May 9, 1920. 


THOMAS BOWMAN (1817-1914) 

Thomas Bowman was born near Berwick, Pennsylvania, July 15, 1817. 
He graduated from Dickinson College in 1837 and remained in Carlisle a 
year to study law. In 1839 he entered the Methodist ministry and served 
seventy-five years as a minister of Jesus Christ. In 1848, he founded Dickin- 
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son Seminary at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and remained as president 
for ten years. In 1858, he was made president of Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity (now DePauw), which office he held for 14 years. It was while 
President of DePauw that he served (1864-65) as Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, and was a personal friend of Abraham Lincoln. The Meth- 
odist Church saw fit in 1872 to elect him a Bishop. 

Bishop Bowman was never connected with the Newark Conference 
directly in the years of his active service. Upon his retirement, he came 
_to live with his daughter, Mrs. Burns D. Caldwell in Orange, New Jersey. 
This was his home for the last fifteen years of his life. In writing his 
memoir, Dr. Fred Clare Baldwin speaks of him as not only the senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church but as “The senior member of 
Calvary Church; and the life he lived there will continue to mold the 
lives of others, until the representatives of three generations have passed 
from the earth away.” 

Thomas Bowman died March 3, 1914. Interment was made at Green- 
castle, Indiana. 


2. Recent Bishops Related to the Newark Conference 
Gordon EK. Michalson 


The Newark Annual Conference has been fortunately enriched both by 
the caliber of episcopal leadership which it has contributed to the life 
of the church and by the Bishops who have presided over the New York area. 


FREDERICK B. NEWELL 


Our current presiding Bishop, Frederick Buckley Newell, graduate of 
Wesleyan University, Columbia University and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, was ordained in the New York East Conference in 1917. Pastor of 
People’s Home Church, New York (1917-20), he served his entire pastoral 
career as executive in charge of the New York City Society, the world’s 
outstanding metropolitan missionary activity. These years of administrative, 
financial and pastoral leadership so laid claim to the respect of his Confer- 
ence colleagues that they elected him a delegate to the Uniting Conference 
in 1939 and to every Jurisdictional and General Conference from that 
time to the date of his election to the Episcopacy in 1952. Bishop Newell 
was then appointed to the New York Area. 

A trustee of Wesleyan and Drew Universities, and Union Theological 
Seminary, Bishop Newell’s other responsibilities in the larger church include 
the chairmanship of the Methodist Commission on Church Union, and 
chairmanship of the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 

He is the author of numerous books and reports in the field of Protestant 
Home Missionary effort, and is widely travelled in the interests of the 
missionary cause. Mrs. Newell is the former Emily Louise Lewis of Jersey 
City and she and Bishop Newell are the parents of two children, Frederick 
Buckley, Jr., and Eleanor (Mrs. K. W. Steere). The Newells reside at 164 
Westchester Avenue, Crestwood, New York. 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam presently presiding Bishop of the Washington 
Area, served the New York Area of the Methodist Church from 1944-52. 
Previously he had served the Omaha Area, 1936-39, and the Boston Area, 
1939-44. He was educated at the University of Southern California, Boston 
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School of Theology and did graduate work at a number of institutions in 
this country, the Orient and in England. He is the recipient of honorary 
degrees from seventeen institutions including Princeton, Boston and Yale 
Universities and the Budapest Reformed Theological Seminary. 

Bishop Oxnam’s distinguished leadership has covered the fields of 
pastoral, educational, administrative and pulpit leadership and has dis- 
tinguished him on the world front of the church. Ordained in the Southern 
California Conference, he served as pastor from 1916 to 1927, as a professor 
in colleges and seminaries 1918-28 and as president of DePauw University, 
1928-36. He was elected a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church at the 
General Conference of 1936. 

Among the many posts of distinction which he has occupied, Bishop 
Oxnam has been secretary of the Methodist Council of Bishops; President 
of the Board of Governors, Westminster Theological Seminary; President 
of the Federal Council of Churches; and one of the Presidents of the 
World Council of Churches, 1948-54. 

He is the author of numerous books in the field of Christian ethics and 
idealism, the editor of several volumes on preaching, and has occupied 
significant lectureships in great universities including the Fondren Lectures 
at Southern Methodist University in 1944; the Quillian Lectureship at 
Emory University, 1955; and the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1944. 

Bishop Oxnam is married to the former Ruth Fisher and they have three 
children, Robert F., Philip H., and Bette Ruth (Mrs. Robert McCormack). 


FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL (1871-1953) 


Bishop Francis John McConnell was a native of Ohio. He was educated 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, and undertook his seminary work to the 
Ph.D. degree at Boston University. He was elevated to the Episcopacy at 
the General Conference in 1912, first serving the Pittsburgh area and then 
for sixteen years prior to his retirement in 1944 was presiding Bishop of 
the New York Area. Upon the death of Bishop Baxter of the Portland Area, 
Bishop McConnell, though in retirement, was called back to head that 
Area until a successor was elected. 

Pastor of several churches in New England from 1894, when he was 
ordained, and of New York Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 1903-09, Bishop 
McConnell served as President of DePauw University, 1909-12, which posi- 
tion he left to assume the Episcopacy. At his retirement he was the 
senior Bishop of the Methodist Church. 

Bishop McConnell was known widely as a pioneer in social idealism, and 
as the outstanding philosophical exponent of civic and social righteousness. 
Author of over thirty books, the best known are “God Limited,” Borden 
Parker Bowne,” “John Wesley,” and his autobiography, “By The Way.” 

He was tendered honorary degrees by several universities including 
Yale, Wesleyan and Boston. And for a period he served as President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Shyly humorous, 


brusquely kind, Bishop McConnell’s leadership has been beacon to Christian 
ideals to all who knew him. 


LUTHER B. WILSON (1856-1928) 


The ancestry of Luther Barton Wilson went back to Wesley’s work in 
Ireland and in this country to pioneer Methodists including Francis 
Hollingsworth, who travelled with Bishop Asbury and edited his Journal. 
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His great-grandfather was one of Robert Strawbridge’s earliest converts. 

Bishop Wilson was born in Baltimore in 1856, the son of a physician. An 
irresistible call to preach came at the time he graduated in medicine and 
he joined the Baltimore Conference in 1878. He served as a Pastor and 
Presiding Elder in that Conference before his election to the episcopacy 
in 1904, 

He was assigned to the New York Area in 1912. The brethren of the 
Newark Conference which he supervised from 1912 to 1928 regarded him 
with esteem and affection. The Rev. P. S. Watters mentions “the warmth 
of love, the old-fashioned courtesy, the calm dignity and the keen but 
kindly humor,” that characterized Bishop Wilson, elements of his nature 
which endeared him to all. 

He held many offices of vast responsibility in the Church and filled them 
all with distinction. In all that he did one felt an evangelistic fervor which 
came from his own deep spiritual nature; and in it all there was a great 
moral earnestness which none who knew him can ever forget. 

Among Bishop Wilson’s writings were “Jesus the Healer” in Drew 
Sermons on the Golden Tests, 1910; “The Challenge of The City,’ New 
England Methodism, 1915; “Book of Devotions,” 1916; “Methodism Recover- 
ing Itself,” and several War Pamphlets, relating to World War I. 

Bishop Wilson served in Y.M.C.A. Service in France 1917-18. He died in 
Baltimore, June 4, 1928, and is buried in Greenmount, Baltimore. 


JOHN W. Lorp 


When the Rev. Dr. John Wesley Lord was elected to the Episcopacy in 
1948 at the Northeast Jurisdictional Conference held in Albany, it was 
the first time that the Newark Conference had contributed one of its 
members to the Episcopacy since the election of Bishop Henry Spellmeyer 
in 1904. Bishop Lord was educated at Montclair State Normal School, 
Dickinson College, Drew Theological Seminary, Rutgers University and 
the University of Edinburgh. Like Bishop Spellmeyer, he spent his entire 
pastoral ministry within the bounds of the Newark Conference, serving 
only four churches. He assisted at Emory Methodist Church, Jersey City, 
and pastored successively Union Community Church; First Methodist 
Church, Arlington; and First Methodist Church, Westfield; from which 
latter church he left for the Episcopacy after serving a ten year pastorate. 

Since his election Bishop Lord has served the Boston Area. His leadership 
in the cause of youth, in the Methodist Board of Temperance of which 
he is the President, and in the religious institutions of the Methodist 
Church for education and helpfulness—he is trustee of two schools, two 
universities, and a hospital—have brought him wide recognition throughout 
the church. For two years he served as President of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. He is also a member of the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
and of the Methodist Board of Education. 

United in marriage with Mary Farrington Ratcliffe of Paterson in 19381, 
Bishop and Mrs. Lord are the parents of one daughter, Jean Phillips. The 
Lord residence is at 35 Old Colony Road, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


LuLoyp C. WICKE 


The Rev. Dr. Lloyd C. Wicke was educated at Baldwin-Wallace College 
and Drew Theological Seminary to the Ph.D. degree, and did post-graduate 
work at New York, Yale, Columbia, Syracuse Universities and Union The- 
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ological Seminary. He was a member of the Newark Conference from his 
ordination in 1925 until he was appointed to the Mt. Lebanon Methodist 
Church, Pittsburgh in 1943. Elected to the Episcopacy in 1948, he has 
been resident Bishop of the Pittsburgh Area since that time. 

Bishop Wicke has followed in the steps of a distinguished predecessor, 
Bishop McConnell, in his vital concern for social idealism. He is chairman 
of the Board of Social and Economic Relations of the Methodist Church; 
chairman of the Curriculum Committee, Board of Education; chairman of 
the Interboard Committee on Town and Country Work; and chairman of 
the Week of Dedication Committee. His interest in missions has carried him 
on two episcopal visits, one to South America in 1951 and another to 
Malaya and the Far East in 1954. He also made The Christian Advocate 
Alaska tour in 1951. 

Prior to his appointment to the Mt. Lebanon Church, Bishop Wicke served 
four appointments in the Newark Conference, and then three years as 
Superintendent of the Jersey City District. He was minister of the great 
Mt. Lebanon Church at the time of his election as Bishop. United in 
marriage in 1924 to Gertrude Allen of Waterville, New York, Bishop and 
Mrs. Wicke are the parents of two daughters, Shirley Jane (Mrs. Robert 
Shoaf) and Elaine Nalda. Allegheny College has honored him with the 
LL.D. degree. 


HAZEN G. WERNER 


The claim of the Newark Annual Conference to Bishop Hazen G. Werner 
rests in his having served as pastor of the Westwood Church, 1921-23, and 
Centenary Church, Jersey City, 1924. In 1925 he transferred from the 
Newark Conference to the Detroit Conference. He served in Michigan and 
Ohio during the rest of his pastoral ministry, being the minister of the 
Grace Methodist Church, Dayton, 1934-45. At the time of his election to 
the Episcopacy in 1948, he had completed three years as Professor of 
Practical Theology, Drew Theological Seminary. He was assigned to the 
Ohio Area in 1948 and again in 1952. 

Graduated from Albion College and Drew University, Bishop Werner also 
engaged in graduate study at Columbia University. Throughout his min- 
istry he was deeply concerned with matters relating to the family and the 
church. As pastor in Dayton, for twelve years he operated a downtown 
Personal Trouble Clinic in collaboration with a psychiatrist and a family 
visitor, and carried on this kind of ministry as professor of Practical 
Theology at Drew Theological Seminary from 1945-48. Known both as 
an outstanding preacher and author of significant Christian books, Bishop 
Werner is chairman of the joint committee on Family Life, chairman of 
the Naticnal Committee on Family Life for the Methodist Church and a 
member of many mental health and family relations coordinating agencies. 
He is the author of “And We Are Whole Again,” “Real Living Takes Time,” 
and ‘Live with Your Emotions.” He has also published a booklet which 
has been used by ministers of all denominations, entitled “The Pastor and 
the Pre-Marriage Conference.” 

Bishop Werner’s interest in the life of the larger church has carried him 
to India and the Far East by assignment of the Council of Bishops and 
to Korea and Formosa. He has preached in England and has engaged in an 
extensive study trip to Europe. 

Honorary degrees have been conferred upon him by Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Mount Union College and Ohio Northern University. Bishop 
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Werner is married to the former Catherine Stewart and is the father of 
two children, Joy Ann and Stewart Hazen. 

The Newark Conference has the distinction of having had as one of its 
members the first Bishop of the Methodist Church of Japan: 


YOITSU HONDA 

Yoitsu Honda was admitted to the Newark Conference on trial in 1877. 
He was continued on trial until 1883 during which time he served as a 
missionary in Japan and then in the Jersey City District of the Newark 
Conference. 

In 1884 he located at his own request. But in 1889 he returned to the 
United States and entered Drew Theological Seminary during which follow- 
ing years of training his “fine Christian character and his fidelity in his 
studies” were marked in the annals of his school. He returned to Japan 
and in 1891 became the first president of the Christian College in Tokyo, 
which position he filled for fourteen years. 

The record is not clear whether he was a lay delegate or a ministerial 
delegate to the General Conference of 1892. In 1907, he was elected Bishop 
of the newly constituted Methodist Church of Japan in which task he 
continued until his death in 1912. 

In the Newark Annual Conference Journal of 1912 is to be found a 
resolution in behalf of Bishop Honda which was presented by President 
Henry A. Buttz of Drew Theological Seminary and was adopted by a 
unanimous standing vote. 


CHARLES L. MEAD (1868-1941) 

Bishop Charles L. Mead was born in Vienna, New Jersey in 1868. He was 
admitted on trial into the Newark Annual Conference in 1895, ordained 
a Deacon in 1896 and admitted into the full relationship in 1897. He com- 
pleted the Conference Courses of Study and was ordained an Elder in 1899. 

His service in the Newark Conference included pastorates of rich in- 
fluence in Rutherford, Hoboken and Newark. In 1911 Brother Mead was 
transferred to the Baltimore Conference. He later served churches in 
Colorado. 

The General Conference of 1920 elected him to the Episcopacy. During 
his service in the Episcopal office, Bishop Mead became well known among 
the members of the Newark Annual Conference. His son, Charles L., Jr., 
became a member of the Newark Annual Conference in 1940 and served 
churches in Dover and Denville before accepting a call to the South Orange 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, where he is presently the minister. A nephew, 
Frank S. Mead, joined the Newark Conference in 1926 and is in detached 
service as religious editor of the Fleming H. Revell Co. In 1938, Bishop 
Mead was designated “host” of the Uniting Conference. 

He died in Kansas City on May 17, 1941. 


CHARLES B. MITCHELL (1857-1942) 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Bayard Mitchell was born August 27, 1857. He was 
ordained a Methodist minister in 1879. Serving first in the Pittsburgh 
Conference, he transferred to the Newark Conference in 1889 and was 
appointed to Plainfield. 

During his ministry in the Plainfield charge, the church undertook to 
establish mission Sunday Schools which later became our Monroe Avenue 
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and Grace Churches in that city. It was Charles Mitchell’s privilege to lay 
the cornerstone of the Monroe Avenue Church in 1891. 

In 1893, Dr. Mitchell transferred to the St. Louis Conference after having 
spent but four years within our conference borders as a pastor. In 1916, 
the General Conference elected him to the Episcopacy and he served the 
Church in that capacity until his death on February 23, 1942. 


ALEXANDER P. CAMPHOR (1865-1919) 


Alexander P. Camphor was born the son of former slaves in New Orleans 
on August 9, 1865. His parents were possessed of a passionate desire to 
provide for their children advantages which were denied them in slavery. 
With this purpose in mind, Alexander was given for adoption to the Rev. 
Stephen Priestly with the specific hope that he be educated. 

Upon the completion of his education, he joined the Delaware Confer- 
ence in 1895 and served St. John’s Church in Orange, New Jersey. Although 
never a member of the Newark Annual Conference, his ministry within 
the bounds of our Conference and his acquaintanceship with members of 
the Conference place claims of friendship upon him. 

He left the pastorate in this country to go as a missionary to Liberia. 
His work in Liberia so distinguished him before the general public that 
the United States government appointed him Vice-Consul General. Upon 
his return to the United States in 1916, the General Conference elevated 
him to the Episcopacy. 

In 1919 Bishop Camphor took up temporary residence in South Orange, 
and there died on December 12 of that year. 


HENRY SPELLMEYER (1847-1910) 

Henry Spellmeyer was born in New York City in 1847. Graduated from 
New York University, he pursued theological studies at Union Theological 
Seminary, entered the Newark Conference in 1869 and was ordained Deacon 
in 1871. 

Serving this Conference with distinction during his entire ministry of 
thirty-five years, his pastorates included St. James, Elizabeth; Calvary, 
East Orange; and Central, Roseville and Centenary of Newark. 

In 1896 he was elected to General Conference and was placed on the Book 
Concern Committee and also on the Book Committee. He also became a 
member of the Committee on the Entertainment of the General Conference, 
and was made its first chairman. The 1900 General Conference continued 
him in these offices. It had been the General Conference of 1872 which had 
laid down the requirement that Bishops be elected by a two-thirds majority. 
That Conference had elected Bishops Wiley, Vincent and Bowman—all of 
whom held some connection with the Newark Conference. It was the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1904 which gave Henry Spellmeyer 612 votes out of 691 
to elect him Bishop with the largest vote ever cast, up to that time, for 
that high office. 

The temper of his life is revealed by the response he made when greeted 
by thousands at Cincinnati: “I give to you my heart and hand in friendliest 
greeting, and my promise to you is, to do all I can, for everybody I can, in 
any way I can.” 

Bishop Spellmeyer died in March, 1910, and was buried in Evergreen 
Cemetery, Elizabeth, after services held in Centenary Church, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
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3. Other Denominational Leaders 
Vernon B. Hampton 


SAMUEL YORKE MONROE (1816-1867) 


The Bishops of the Church turned to the Newark Conference for the first 
Corresponding Secretary of the Church Extension Society, which was au- 
thorized by the General Conference of 1864. Samuel York Monroe, D.D., 
was thus honored. 

Dr. Monroe was born at Mount Holly, New Jersey in 1816. In early life 
he enjoyed excellent advantages for acquiring a good English education. 
He was converted to God in 1833 under the preaching of Rev. Charles Pit- 
man, in Union Church, Philadelphia and after laboring for several years 
as a local preacher, was admitted on trial in the New Jersey Conference at 
its session in New Brunswick, April 26, 1843. 

He served Prospect Street, Paterson, Halsey Street, Newark and Clinton 
Street, Newark, within our area before the Newark Conforence was formed, 
and was twice Presiding Elder in the New Jersey Conference. After the 
formation of the Newark Conference, Dr. Monroe was pastor of Trinity 
Church, Jersey City, in this Conference. 

When the Church Extension Society was organized in 1865, the Bishops, 
to whom the General Conference had committed the duty of appointing a 
Corresponding Secretary, “very wisely selected Dr. Monroe, as a man 
eminently fitted to discharge the duties of that important office; and he en- 
tered upon its duties with his characteristic zeal and devotion.” 

His labors were prodigious during the remaining two years of his life, for 
he clothed an agency with actuality and gave it vitality, where previously 
there had been a virtual void. In addition to an extensive correspondence, 
he visited and addressed some fifty Conferences upon the subject of church 
extension; preached once or twice nearly every Sabbath; organized his 
work almost over the whole church; and raised and disbursed about $60,000 
during the first year of the Society’s existence. He died February 9, 1867 
in his fifty-first year. His accidental death occurred as he was enroute to 
Sands Street Church, Brooklyn, travelling by train over the uneven road- 
bed of that day along the Bayonne Peninsula near Jersey City, he fell or 
was thrown from the platform of the lurching railroad car, and was dashed 
against the rocks and instantly killed. 

A notable service to the Church was thus unexpectedly and tragically 
ended. But the newly created vehicle of church extension, now such a vigor- 
ous arm of Methodist expansion, became his monument. 


GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY (1799-1868) 

The man who sounded the call to missionary activity among the Wyan- 
dot Indians, and helped establish American claims to Oregon Territory, 
Gabriel P. Disosway, was a prominent Staten Island layman, also active in 
John Street Church, New York, and a leader in the denomination. 

For many years his family was affiliated with Trinity Methodist Church, 
Staten Island, the last of his twelve children passing away at the Disosway 
home in West Brighton about 1927. 

Gabriel Poillon Disosway was born in 1799, the son of Israel and Anne 
Doty Disosway, who were prominent in John Street Church, New York City. 


He graduated from Columbia College in 1823 with the degree of Master 
of Arts. 
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Married in Virginia, Gabriel Disosway was a drygoods merchant there at 
Petersburg, later continuing in the mercantile business in New York. When 
he returned to the north in 1881, he made his home on Staten Island, where 
his ancestor, Mare du Sauchoy, was an early settler, and from which his 
cwn parents had removed to New York about 1790. Gabriel Disosway’s 
house, now No. 429 Clove Road, is still standing and occupied as a residence. 

Disosway’s interest in the Methodist Church and in literature outlived his 
commercial activities. While still in Virginia, he helped found Randolph- 
Macon College in 1830. And he aided in the founding of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Sunday School Societies. It was his call to the Church, in a com- 
munication to the Christian Advocate in 1833 which stirred the church to 
missionary endeavor among the Wyandot Indians of Oregon, and the sub- 
sequent labors of American missionaries won the support of our people and 
government, and in turn became part of the basis for American claims to 
Oregon in the three-sided dispute with Britain and Russia. 

Gabriel P. Disosway was a prolific contributor to The Christian Advocate 
and Journal, the products of his pen having wide reading, the Oregon call 
being one example. He also promoted the colony of Liberia, for freed Negro 
slaves. One of his outstanding literary efforts was his “History of the 
Earliest Churches in New York,” written at “The Clove,’ West Brighton, 
Staten Island, and published in 1862, a 416 page volume dealing with the 
churches of all denominations. 

In 1849, he was elected a member of the New York State Assembly. He 
was a member of the New York Historical Society, to which he contributed 
much historical information. And he founded the Staten Island Historical 
Society, serving as its first President, an office later held by Vernon B. 
Hampton, who has contributed to church and local history along the lines 
of his distinguished predecessor. 

Mr. Disosway died in 1868 at his Staten Island home. 


ROBERT L. DASHIELL (1825-1880) 


Robert Laurenson Dashiell was one of the eminent men of Methodism, 
President of Dickinson College, and Missionary Secretary of the Methodist 
Church. 

He was born in Salisbury, Maryland, in 1825, the son of Robert and Mary 
R. Dashiell. He was converted at fifteen years of age. In his Journal is this 
record: “On September 12, 1840, I claimed by faith an interest in covenant 
blood.” On the same page he attributes his salvation, under God, to his 
mother and the Sabbath school. 

He graduated from Dickinson College in 1846, and entered the Baltimore 
Conference in 1848. In the Newark Conference, which he subsequently 
joined, his pastorates were, 1860-62, Central Church, Newark; 1862-64, 
Trinity, Jersey City; 1864-67, St. Paul’s, Newark; 1867-68, First Church, 
Orange. 

Dr. Dashiell was chosen President of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., in 
1868. The position at the time was a difficult one, and he grappled with the 
problems with vigor. He resigned the position in 1872, and was made 
Presiding Elder of the Jersey City District of the Newark Conference; but 
the General Conference in May of that year, elected him as the Missionary 
Secretary of the Church. An unusual situation thus arose, as, for a brief 
time, while matters were awaiting adjustment, he acted at once as College 
President of Dickinson, Presiding Elder of our Conference, and Missionary 
Secretary of the Methodist Church. 
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He was apparently used to having lightning strike from several direc- 
tions at the same time. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on him at one and the same time by Rutgers College and Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Dashiell was a member of the General Conferences of 1872 and 1876. 
He died after a short illness at Newark, N.J., March 8, 1880. 

His Memoir by Dr. William V. Kelley in the Newark Conference Minutes 
of that year, testifies to his energy and efficiency as Missionary Secretary, for 
he was ‘“‘conspicuous to the eye of the whole church as a qualified leader.” 
“For eight years he had traveled the land over with incessant activity, 
interceding for heathendom, and died well-known and dear to all Method- 
ists.” 

But this Christian minister was not a churchman merely. He was 
mourned as a valued citizen, influential in civil affairs. A secular print 
said at the time of his decease: ‘He had more statesmanlike qualities than 
nine-tenths of the men who make statesmanship a profession. A thorough- 
going, comprehensive, large-souled, educated, common-sense man of the 
times was Dr. Dashiell.” 


MICAH J. CRAMER—DIPLOMAT (18385-1898) 


Unusual in our Conference annals is the diplomatic career of Micah John 
Cramer, D.D., whose ancestors were of the Swedish nobility. Honored by 
several Presidents of the United States, he served among other diplomatic 
posts, as Minister to Denmark during the administration of President 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

Born in Switzerland and reared in Ohio, he graduated from Ohio Wesley- 
an University, and was admitted into the Cincinnati Conference in 1860. 

On October 27, 1863, he married Mary F. Grant, sister of General Grant. 
At this time he was pastor of the Pearl Street Methodist Church in Cin- 
cinnati. In February of 1864 he was sent by Bishop Simpson to occupy Eng- 
lish and German Methodist churches in Nashville which had been aban- 
doned by their pastors after the fall of Vicksburg. He served the govern- 
ment as post chaplain at Newport Barracks as a war-time duty, until called 
into the diplomatic service. 

President Andrew Johnson appointed him consul at Leipsic, in May 1867, 
following a stiff examination given by the State Department. While in this 
office, which he held for four years, he preached every Sunday to the resi- 
dent Americans, a service rendered without renumeration, undertaken as a 
minister of the Gospel commissioned to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 

Dr. Cramer was appointed by President Grant in 1871 to represent the 
United States Government as Minister to the Court of Denmark. The ap- 
pointment was at the earnest solicitation of Bishop Simpson and others, 
who had noted Dr. Cramer’s special fitness in the field of diplomacy. During 
his years at Copenhagen, he took great interest in the Methodist mission 
fields in Europe. And he was honored by Syracuse University with the de- 
gree of D.D., and by Ohio Wesleyan with an LL. D. 

When President Garfield came into office in 1881, Dr. Cramer was trans- 
ferred at his own request to a diplomatic post in Switzerland, where he 
served as resident minister and consul general at Berne. He resigned and 
returned to the United States in 1885, his government service terminating 
with the end of the administration of President Chester A. Arthur. 

He resided briefly in Elizabeth on returning to America, and then re- 
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moved to East Orange. A prolific writer, he became for a time Professor of 
Theology in Boston University, and also was interim-professor at Drew and 
at Dickinson during periods of absence of professors of philosophy at those 
institutions. He died at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, January 23, 1898. At his 
funeral, addresses were given by “The Rev. President Henry A. Buttz, D.D., 
the Rev. John Y. Dobbins, D.D., and the Rev. President George A. Reed, 
D.D.” Burial was in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


STEPHEN L. BALDWIN (1835-1902) 


Stephen Livingston Baldwin, Recording Secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a missionary in Foochow, 
China, for more than twenty years, was admitted to the Newark Conference 
in 1858. 

A graduate of Boston School of Theology, Dr. Baldwin served several 
churches in the Newark Conference and was a member of the General Con- 
ference, elected from the Foochow Conference in 1880 and participated in 
the election of his Conference classmate, John F. Hurst, to the episcopal 
office. In 1881, he was a member of the Ecumenical Conference in London. 

In 1883 he transferred from the Foochow Conference back to the Newark 
Conference, and in 1885 transferred to the New England Conference, but 
returned once again to his first choice, Newark, in 1889. It was while 
serving the St. John’s Church, Boston, that Dr. Baldwin received by elec- 
tion, in June, 1888, the office of Recording Secretary of the Missionary 
Society. 


JOHN McCLINTOCK (1814-1870) 


The Rev. John McClintock, D.D., LL.D., first President of Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who transferred from the Newark Conference at its organiza- 
tion in 1857, according to the Minutes, was transferred back into the Con- 
ference in 1869, and in the intervening time, he served as Pastor in New 
York, went to France, returned, and became the organizing President of 
Drew. His relationship to the Conference Theological Seminary brought 
him intimately into association with our Conference and its fellowship. 

John McClintock was a native of Philadelphia, born in 1814, the son of 
devout Christian parents, who were members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He consecrated himself to Christ early in life. Graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania, he joined the Philadelphia Conference in 1835, 
and was sent an entire State away to his first pastorate in Jersey City. 
During this year he was elected Professor of Mathematics of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., where he served thirteen years, the latter part of this 
time filling also the chair of Greek and Latin. When the New Jersey Con- 
ference was formed, he went with that Conference. 

In 1848, Dr. McClintock resigned his position at Dickinson to accept the 
position of Editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review. Here he labored 
for eight years, bringing the periodical to the front rank of American Quar- 
terlies. 

During the Civil War, he served the ‘American Chapel” in Paris as Pas- 
tor, and returned to the United States in 1864. He had been pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, New York, following his transfer from the Newark Con- 
ference in 1857, remaining at the New York Church until 1860. To this 
Church he returned in 1864, and continued in the pastorate until called to 
organize the Theological Seminary of the Church located in the Newark 
Conference at Madison. 
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The establishment of Drew Theological Seminary in 1867 through the 
munificence of Daniel Drew demanded leadership of the highest type in 
its presidency. Dr. McClintock assumed that post and entered upon the ad- 
ministration of the Seminary with a dedication which assured its success. 

The Twelfth Session of the Newark Conference, 1869, witnessed the 
transfer of Dr. McClintock into our fellowship once again. The cordiality 
of his reception is attested in the Report of the Committee on Education, 
which speaks enthusiastically of the Seminary and extends the welcome of 
the Conference to Dr. McClintock on his transfer to Newark Conference. 
This portion of the Report says: 

“Resolved,—That we will give the most liberal appreciation to the work 
of the Drew Theological Seminary, and hope under God, that the loca- 
tion will be a great blessing to the Newark Conference, and the whole 
Church; and that we commend it to the prayerful sympathy of all our 
ministers and people, and that it is a matter of special interest to this 
Conference that the head of the faculty, Rev. John McClintock, D.D., LL.D., 
has been transferred to this Conference where he will receive most cordial 
welcome.” 

Drew Theological Seminary, which Dr. McClintock headed, was the fulfill- 
ment in this area of one of the aims of American Methodism’s Centennial, 
—the advancement of education under the auspices of Methodist Confer- 
ences. In this day of greater need, the aim is again before us. 

Dr. John McClintock died at his home on the Drew Campus on March 4, 
1870. 


ROBERT R. DOHERTY (1846-1909) 


An Assistant Editor of The Christian Advocate, Dr. Robert Remington 
Doherty was a layman of fine intellectual gifts, descended from John Rem- 
ington, one of the Canadian Methodist pioneers. 

He was active in the Lay Electoral Conference of the Newark Confer- 
ence, serving as secretary of the Conference, and was a lay delegate to the 
General Conferences of 1884, 1888, 1896 and 1900. 

Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D., began as a proofreader in the old Methodist 
printing office in Mulberry as early as 1866, and became head proofreader, 
with a vast store of knowledge, gained from wide reading and study. 

He had done editorial work on a Jersey City daily and on the National 
Repository when Dr. Buckley called him to become Assistant Editor of 
The Christian Advocate. His delightful literary style was in the best Ad- 
vocate tradition. He was one of the founders of the Epworth League and is 
credited with suggesting the name. He retired from The Advocate in 1888 
but remained with the Book Concern twenty years as a member of the 
Sunday School editorial staff. He was the first Recording Secretary of The 
Epworth League of the Methodist Church, 1888. His death occurred De- 
cember 1, 1909 in Jersey City, where he held many civic positions of trust 
and honor. 


JAMES STRONG (1822-1894) 


The name of James Strong as an encyclopedist will live long in the field 
of religious knowledge, even after his participation in the Councils of the 
Church as a layman are forgotten. The name of the author of Strong’s 
Exhaustive Concordance has been a familiar name to several generations of 
preachers. 

James Strong was born in New York in 1822, and graduated from Wes- 
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leyan University in 1844. He became a thorough scholar of Hebrew and 
Greek, and in 1858 assumed the chair of theological literature in the newly 
founded Troy University. He took the lead in arousing denominational 
sentiment for higher ministerial education, which came to fruitage in the 
year 1866, the centennial year of American Methodism, in a gift by Daniel 
Drew, another Methodist layman, which made possible the establishment 
of Drew Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Strong’s eminence in his field of learning made imperative his selec- 
tion on the first Board of Instruction of the Seminary, which is listed by 
C. F. Sitterly in this order: McClintock, Nadal, Strong, Foster, Buttz. 

To quote Dr. Sitterly further: “Dr. Strong’s was a mind of cyclopaedic 
measure. Equally at home in the Hebrew and Chaldee of the Old Testament 
and the Greek and Aramaic of the New, equally versed in the philology, 
archaeology and theology of the Scriptures, there was no department of 
biblical learning which he failed to illumine.” 

He authored “The Harmony of the Gospels,” in Greek; “The Cyc!lopaedia 
of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature,” and “The Exhaus- 
tive Concordance of the Bible,’ among other works. He also was a member 
of the American Committee of Revision of the English Bible. 

In the Methodist Church of Madison, Dr. Strong was the most prominent 
layman for at least twenty-five years, trustee for twenty years, and fore- 
most in the erection of the present church edifice, chapel and parsonage. 
He was a representative to the First Delegated Lay Conference, and a 
delegate to the historic General Conference of 1872. 

James Strong married Marcia A. Dustin, of Middlebury, Vermont, in 1844, 
just after his graduation from Wesleyan. Four children were born to them, 
two sons and two daughters. 

Dr. James Strong died in August, 1894, and his remains were buried in 
Flushing, Long Island, where was the old family home. He had served 
prominently in the Long Island community, and was the organizer of the 
Long Island Railroad. 


HENRY A. BuTTz (1835-1920) 


Henry Anson Buttz devoted fifty years of his glorious career to Drew 
Theological Seminary, and was one of its distinguished line of Presidents. 

He was born at Middle Smithfield, Pennsylvania, in 1835. His schooling 
started in a humble schoolroom of his native village and his secondary edu- 
cation was pursued at Blair Presbyterian Academy, Blairstown, New 
Jersey, and at Newton, New Jersey, Academy. In his fifteenth year, he was 
teaching the village school at Henryville, Pennsylvania. 

Thus early was the career of this great teacher forecast. 

Henry Buttz made further preparation for his vocation in education. He 
entered Union College, Schenectady, New York in 1854, and taught in a 
Woman’s School at Brainerd’s Bridge, New York, the following year. He 
qualified for the junior class of Princeton University and graduated in 1858. 

Dr. Buttz was admitted on trial into the Newark Conference at its First 
Session, 1858. His first appointment was Millstone. He had, however, been 
a supply, in association with J. W. Seran, on the Vienna Circuit in 1856, in 
the New Jersey Conference, and continued as a supply in the newly formed 
Newark Conference in 1857, so that his association with our Conference 
amounted almost to a charter membership. 

While at Millstone, Henry A. Buttz pursued a year’s work in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church at New Brunswick, New 
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Jersey. Subsequent appointments included Irvington, Woodbridge, Mariner’s 
Harbor (Staten Island); Prospect Street, Paterson; and Morristown. 

Dr. McClintock, President of Drew, invited Dr. Buttz to teach Greek and 
Hebrew in Drew Seminary, some time before the termination of the Morris- 
town ministry, and in that teaching field he soon became a full professor. 

Dr. Buttz was elected President of Drew Theological Seminary in 1880, 
retaining that distinguished position until 1912 when he became president 
emeritus. He represented the Newark Conference at eight General Confer- 
ences, in six of which he led the delegation. He was a member of the first 
and second Ecumenical Conferences and served on many Boards of the 
Church. He held honorary degrees conferred by Princeton, Wesleyan, Dick- 
inson and Ohio Wesleyan. In 1906 Dr. Buttz addressed the fifteenth Peace 
Congress at Milan as a delegate. 

His death occurred October 6, 1920, at Madison, where he had so long 
made his home. 


JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT (18438-1930) 


The name of Jesse L. Hurlbut became one of the best known in American 
Methodism during his long ministerial career. 

He was born in New York City in 18438, in a Methodist family where the 
home was a sanctuary, with its altar, and where he was trained in the 
Holy Scriptures from his youth. Graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1864, he began his public career as a teacher in Pennington Seminary. He 
joined the Newark Conference in 1865, his first pastorate being Roseville 
Church, Newark. He served some of the leading churches of the Conference, 
his pastoral record including, in addition to Roseville, Montclair, Market 
St., Paterson; Trinity, Staten Island; First, Plainfield; First, Hoboken; 
Morristown, South Orange, and Park, Bloomfield. 

In the early days before the Sunday School had developed into the 
character of a Bible school, Dr. Hurlbut already was transforming the 
schools in his several churches in a way that foreshadowed the eventual 
state of the Sunday Schools throughout the entire church. 

Dr. John H. Vincent noticed Dr. Hurlbut’s gifts along these lines, and 
secured his appointment as assistant editor of the Sunday School publica- 
tions. In 1888, he was elected Executive Secretary of the Sunday School 
Department of the Church and continued in that office for twelve years 
and was Editor of Sunday School Publications. He was one of the 
organizers of the Epworth League and was its first Corresponding Secre- 
tary. By the might of his gifts, observed Dr. A. H. Tuttle, Dr. Hurlbut 
became one of the foremost figures in the Chautauqua movement, and 
was lecturer in its assemblies from its first year for more than half a 
century. 

Within our Conference, in addition to numerous pastorates, he also 
served from 1909 to 1913, as District Superintendent of the Newark District; 
Instructor in English at Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown; and 
Director of the Newark Institute of Religious Instruction. 

When he made his last report as Superintendent of the Newark District 
at the Annual Conference, 1914, he concluded with this tribute to Newark 
Conference: “I have been a member of the Newark Conference for forty- 
nine years, twenty of which were passed in detached service in Sunday 
School and editorial work. I have been happy in my relations with the 
Newark Conference, and have enjoyed all the work to which I have been 
assigned by the church. I rejoice in the fellowship of the brethren and 
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while I surrender the district and do not take a pastoral charge, yet I shall 
be at work in the Master’s kingdom and ready to give any aid in my power 
to the churches.” 

The highly responsible official positions which Dr. Hurlbut administered 
in the field of Sunday School literature preparation, authorship, and 
editing, and his many striking books on the Bible and other religious themes, 
made him a respected leader remembered by successive generations of 
Methodists. His name was a household name, revered, and his presence in 
Conference and assembly, was beloved. 

When he passed away August 2, 1930, he was truly mourned by the 
entire Christian world which had come to know his clear and beautiful 
writings. 


WILLIAM V. KELLEY (1843-1927) 


William Valentine Kelley was a product of a parsonage home in Plain- 
field where he was born in 1843, the son of the Rev. Benjamin Kelley ana 
Eliza Valentine Kelley. His father was an old-fashioned Methodist preacher 
who would have been entirely satisfied with his son’s later description of 
him: “My father knew Jesus Christ and nothing else.” The father sent 
his son to the best schools, to Pennington, where were such boys as 
James M. Buckley, Thompson H. Landon and Borden P. Bowne, and to 
Wesleyan, where William North Rice was a classmate. He graduated from 
Wesleyan in 1865. 

William V. Kelley returned to Pennington to teach briefly, but the urge 
to preach as well as teach was upon him strongly and he responded to the 
call at the age of twenty-four. He was ordained in 1867 and served a 
number of churches in the New Jersey and Philadelphia Conferences. 

Dr. Kelley knew the Newark Conference well, as he grew up in parsonage 
homes in his father’s successive pastorates in the area, and when the elder 
Kelley came to his death-bed in 1874, while serving the Port Jervis Church, 
it is recorded eloquently that the son and clergyman saw his father safely 
across Jordan, comforting him and guiding him in the final passage. Three 
and a half years later, in 1878, William V. Kelley transferred to the 
Newark Conference from the Philadelphia Conference, taking the pastorate 
of Central Church, Newark, which he served with great success for 
three years. 

The success of his pulpit ministry as later in the editor’s chair was 
due to his studious nature, brilliant intellect, graciousness and sympathetic 
understanding. He read widely, followed assiduously the best models of 
literature and oratory, and in counsel and consultation aided those in 
distress or doubt with intuition and gentleness born of a Christ-like spirit 
and an understanding heart. 

To many who knew him, Dr. Kelley’s was “the illumined face” of 
which he so beautifully wrote. His friends were myriad, and young and 
old were drawn to him with ties of affection that have lasted lifetimes. 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough has said that by conversations and correspond- 
ence Dr. Kelley had a way “of putting a bit of new light into a young 
man’s eye.” Throughout his long life, he kept in his mind a list of men, “his 
boys,” he still called them, though their hairs were graying, into whose 
eyes he had put more than a bit of light and who would always love him 
as a father. Some of these became bishops, some secretaries and editors 
and some preached every Sabbath from their pulpits to throngs who could 
not know “the source of the habit of sympathetic understanding, and the 
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practice of literary art, which are so much of the charm of the preacher 
and his sermon.” 

Dr. William V. Kelley became Editor of The Methodist Review in 1893, 
and served in that post with distinction until 1920. He was five times a 
delegate to the General Conferences of the Methodist Church, and in 1900 
declined a bishopric. In 1906 he was a fraternal delegate to the Canadian 
Methodist Church, in 1916 to the Methodist Protestant Church and in 1918 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

He was Vice President of the Missionary Board and Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, member of the Board of Managers of 
the American Bible Society, trustee of both Drew Theological Seminary 
and Wesleyan University, and President of the Board of Trustees of 
Peking University, China. Schools which honored him included Wesleyan, 
D.D., 1888; L.H.D., 1918; Dickinson, L.H.D., 1899; and Ohio Wesleyan, 
LL.D., 1909. 

His writings will continue to be read for their power of thought and 
felicity of expression. Among his books were: Ripening Experience of 
Life and Other Essays, Down the Road and Other Essays, The Illumined 
Face, The Open Fire, and My Gray Gull. 


GEORGE P. ECKMAN (1860-1920) 


The distinguished ministry of Dr. George P. Eckman began in the 
Newark Conference before he went to the New York Conference and 
ultimately to the Editorial Chair of The Christian Advocate. His father was 
a Methodist minister, the Rev. John C. Eckman. 

He was named for George Peck, a predecessor as Editor of The Christian 
Advocate. 

George Peck Eckman studied at Hackettstown Seminary, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. His first 
assignment in the Newark Conference was Sanford Street Church, East 
Orange in 1884, continuing the next year. In 1886, he is listed as a 
probationer at Metuchen, New Jersey, where he remained the year follow- 
ing. Following this pastorate, he was at South Orange for three years. In 
1891 the Church at Orange received the benefit of his preaching, this 
pastorate continuing until 1894, when he was appointed to Morristown. 
He remained here until 1897, when he transferred to the New York 
Conference. 

During these and subsequent years as a pastor and preacher, he gained 
wide recognition and immense popularity by the vigor and polish of his 
style. It is recorded that strong men were drawn to him and he came to 
be in wide demand as a pulpit orator. He was supported by a large and 
formidable group for the episcopacy in 1908. He was a delegate in five 
General Conferences, where his strength as a debater was effectively 
demonstrated. 

Dr. Eckman had been the pastor of Dr. James M. Buckley at Morristown, 
New Jersey and when Dr. Buckley gave up the post of Editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, his recommendation of Dr. Eckman for that position was 
adopted by the General Conference in 1912, and he assumed the duties in 
June, leaving the pulpit of St. Paul’s Church, New York City, for the 
editor’s chair. After giving the periodical the benefit of his direction for 
three years, he resigned in 1915, to take the pastorate of Elm Park Church, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. His death occurred in 1920 in the midst of a 
great ministry in that city. 
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STEPHEN J. HERBEN (1861-1937) 


Dr. Stephen J. Herben, who served with distinction as pastor of our 
churches in Orange and Westfield, was Editor of The Epworth Herald and 
Assistant Editor of The Christian Advocate. Like Robert R. Doherty, he 
was a printer and “knew the case.” He advanced to highest editorial ranks 
by progression from the lower. 

Born in London, 1861, he was brought to America early in life, growing 
up in Jersey City, New Jersey. He worked his way through Northwestern 
and Garrett, serving as compositor, reporter, correspondent and editor of 
various papers. 

His facile pen and religious rapport gave fresh value to The Advocate as 
a religious news organ, when he became Dr. Buckley’s assistant, in 1895. 
He became editor of The Epworth Herald in 1904, serving until 1912, when 
he re-entered the pastorate in the Newark Conference. In 1916, 1920 and 
1924 he edited the Daily Christian Advocate of the General Conference. 

For eleven years, Dr. Herben was the director of the Book Publicity 
Department of The Methodist Book Concern. In all his varied services, he 
waged a valiant warfare against evil and for good. He was a good servant 
of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Herben died in Maplewood, New Jersey, February 22, 1937. A beauti- 
fully eloquent memoir of him was published in the Newark Conference 
Journal and Yearbook, written by Dr. John E. Charlton. 


RALPH B. URMY (1867-1947) 


Ralph Brainerd Urmy was born in San Francisco, California, February 
28, 1867. He studied at the University of the Pacific, Garrett Biblical 
Institute and Drew Theological Seminary, and in 1908 received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Allegheny College. 

He entered the Newark Conference in 1896, and during twenty-five years 
served the following five churches: Sanford Street, East Orange; Mendham; 
Park Avenue, East Orange; Morristown; and Centenary Church, Newark. 
His power in the pulpit was effectively demonstrated throughout his 
ministerial career. 

Dr. Urmy transferred to the Pittsburgh Conference in 1922, having taken 
charge of the Bellvue Methodist Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the 
previous year. 

He was elected Editor of The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, serving 
with his customary distinction for a brief period. In 1934, he returned to 
the Newark Conference, and to the pastorate, serving Westfield Church 
from 1934 to 1937, and at Lyndhurst, 1938-39. He retired in 1940. 

Dr. Urmy had been a member of the General Conferences of 1912, 1916 
and 1920. During the First World War he served as a Y.M.C.A. Secretary 
in France in 1917. 

He died at Chappaqua, New York on February 1, 1947, leaving the 
memory of a man and minister who had richly blest all whom he had had 
the privilege of serving and of leading in the paths of righteousness. 


Dorr F. DIEFENDORF (1874-1953) 


Dorr Frank Diefendorf was born in Canojoharie, New York, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Diefendorf, who were for many years residents of 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Dr. Diefendorf received his Bachelor of Divinity degree from Drew 
Seminary in 1899 and he was ordained the following year. Subsequently 
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he pursued studies at New York University. In 1919 he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Dickinson College. 

His first charge was Chatham Methodist Church, 1901, succeeding 
William Judson Hampton in that pastorate. He later served at Ridgewood, 
before becoming pastor of the Roseville Methodist Church, Newark in 
1907. Thirteen years later he was named pastor of Calvary Church, East 
Orange, which he left in 1928 to become contributing editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate. This post he held until 1982. In February, 1933, Dr. Diefen- 
dorf was given the chair of practical theology at Drew University, where 
he served as lecturer since 1921. For many years he was a member of the 
Book Committee of The Methodist Publishing House. 

Dr. B. F. Dickisson has said of him, “Dorr was a fine preacher, a genius 
in worship and a great friend and pastor.” His influence in Methodism was 
quiet, strong and effective. He brought to administration kindness, love 
and understanding. From him, many men in the Conference were witness 
to the fact that they had caught the meaning of “The Christian spirit 
applied to practical problems.” 

For those who knew him as a professor at Drew, he opened up the vast 
frontiers of life. He probed into life’s deepest problems with gifted 
understanding. He was at home in the halls of learning and brought one 
unerringly into the fellowship of great minds. 


RALPH E. DIFFENDORFER (1879-1951) 


Ralph Eugene Diffendorfer spent a ministerial lifetime in the missionary 
education movement of the Methodist Church, and after his retirement 
from Methodism’s missionary administration, he joined the Newark Con- 
ference, of which he was a member at the time of his death in 1951. 

Dr. Diffendorfer was born in Hayesville, Ohio in 1879. He graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and attended Drew Theological Seminary and 
while there, he began an early association with Epworth League work, 
serving as a volunteer in the Epworth League offices in Chicago during 
the summers of 1900 and 1901, and in 1902 he became an assistant secretary 
of the Epworth League. He kept up his studies at Drew while working 
from the New York Office of the Epworth League, 150 Fifth Avenue. 

In 1904 he became a secretary of the Missionary Education Movement, a 
post he held for twelve years. For the balance of his life, Dr. Diffendorfer’s 
record was one of outstanding interchurch leadership. 

He was elected educational secretary of the Board of Home Missions, and 
for eight years maintained that post and carried on many related efforts 
in connection with the Centenary crusades, the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, and the Committee on Conservation and Advance of the Methodist 
Church. 

Dr. Diffendorfer became an executive secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions in 1924. With Methodist union in 1940 he became the 
chief administrator of the Division of Foreign Missions. Thus, for twenty- 
five years, until his retirement in 1949 at the age of seventy, he was at 
the heart of Methodism’s missionary administration. He then became 
president, and later executive vice-president of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, to which he gave the last two years of 
his life. . er 

He joined the Alabama Conference in 1920 on trial, and two years later 
transferred to the Rock River Conference. In 1950 he transferred to the 
Newark Conference in whose boundaries he had resided for many years. 
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Dr. Diffendorfer’s ministry was unique in that he never served as a 
parish minister. He was pre-eminently a missionary, always engaged as 
a line officer in the Crusade to realize Christ’s Kingdom on earth as it is 


in heaven. 


JOHN R. MoTT (1865-1955) 


John R. Mott, Christian statesman, Y.M.C.A. executive, missionary 
leader and one of the first presidents of the World Council of Churches, was 
for nearly forty years a member of the First Methodist Church in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

He was a native of New York state but was educated first in Lowa, where 
he came under the influence of a Quaker evangelist, J. W. Dean, State 
Secretary of the Iowa Y.M.C.A., through whose Christian offices the 
Mott family became Christian. It was as a sophomore that Mott moved from 
Upper Iowa University to Cornell University. Again a man,—J. E. K. Studd, 
famous Cambridge cricketeer and a member of Moody’s “Cambridge Seven,” 
came across his path. “The first three sentences I heard him speak,” said 
Mott, “revolutionized my life. Hear them—Seekest thou great things for 
thyself? Seek them not. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” This text changed his life. His character and his career were life- 
long testimony to this fact. 

After graduation, Mott became Student Secretary, International Com- 
mittee of Y.M.C.A.s. This position he held from 1888-1915. During these 
years, his world contacts were made, his leadership expanded and the 
foundations for international relations among Y.M.C.A., missions and 
churchmen established. Among his numerous positions of leadership, many 
of which he held simultaneously, were: Secretary, Foreign Department, 
International Committee of Y.M.C.A.s; Chairman, Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America; founder and Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council; President, World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s; founder, 
Inter-Seminary Movement; Vice-President, Federal Council of Churches; 
Honorary chairman, United Student Christian Council, and Honorary 
President World Council of Churches at its first meeting at Amsterdam, 
in 1948. 

Countless honors were conferred upon him by colleges and universities. 
He was decorated by 15 governments. He received the Prince Carl Prize 
and the Nobel Peace award. 

At his death on February 25, 1955 he was interred in the Chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea in the Washington Cathedral. (Episcopal.) 


EDWIN MERTON MCBRIER (1865-1956) 


One of six cousins who founded F. W. Woolworth & Co., and an in- 
fluential missionary enthusiast through his entire life, was a member of 
the First Methodist Church in Montclair from 1912 until his death. 

He was a native of upper New York state, and in his young manhood 
he had come under the influence of the Chinese missionary, Hudson Taylor; 
later spending two years in China as a missionary. From 1892 until his 
retirement in 1921, Mr. McBrier was in business; but also very active in 
the work of the Church, first in Buffalo, then in Montclair. He was a 
member of the “Commission of Ten” sent out by the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Church in 1926 to survey the foreign field and 
make recommendations. He was for many years a member of the Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Church, a trustee of Drew and Syracuse Universi- 
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ties, and for twenty-two years he served as Treasurer for the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China. 

His travels took him into nearly every quarter of the world, and his 
interest in the needs of the foreign work put him, though not a college 
man, together with Dr. Frank Mason North as one of two Methodists on 
the Board of Yenching University. The needs for financing Christian 
Education in China led him to the task which occupied him through more 
than two decades after his retirement. 

He was also active in spear-heading the liquidation of debts on the 
Methodist Home for the Aged in Ocean Grove, N. J. and the National 
Biblical Seminary, New York City. 

He died in 1956 at the age of 91, having given 35 years of useful service 
to the Church since his retirement from business in 1921. 


JAMES R. JOY 


Dr. James R. Joy, who served for many years as the Editor of The 
Christian Advocate is a distinguished layman of the Newark Conference 
living now in retirement at 93 in Plainfield, New Jersey. In the annals 
of the Laymen’s Association his services are also written large as part of 
his long-continued contributions to the Church which included activity on 
many Boards and Commissions. 

Not many are given the opportunity of serving so long with such distinc- 
tion in such significant areas as Dr. Joy has been privileged to do. Our 
Conference, and the whole Church, honors him. Dr. Joy will doubtless echo 
Asbury’s favorite acknowledgment, “‘To God be the Glory!” 

He was born in Groton, Massachusetts, October 16, 1863, the son of 
Richard Pickering Joy and Mary Hartwell Joy, his ancestry dating back 
to earliest colonial times. In later years he enjoyed exploring the field of 
genealogy and wrote several family histories. His interest in Church 
history was a natural subsequent inclination. 

Dr. Joy was associated with John H. Vincent, Jesse L. Hurlbut and 
Thomas B. Neely from 1885 to 1904 in the Sunday School Editorial 
Department of the Methodist Book Concern where his editorial skill was 
developed. He had a hand also in this early period in the preparation of a 
number of Chautauqua publications. In 1904 he became Assistant Editor of 
The Christian Advocate, during Dr. Buckley’s regime. In 1915, he was 
elected Editor by the Book Committee to fill out the unexpired term of Dr. 
Eckman, and he served continuously as Editor of The Christian Advocate 
until his retirement in 1936. 

The years of James R. Joy’s editorship of The Christian Advocate were 
great years. This was the time of the challenging Missionary Centenary, the 
Methodist Forward Movement, Visitation Evangelism (characterized as 
the “most effective co-operative work of the denomination seen in many a 
year”), the Centenary Pension Fund Advance, the Million Unit Fellowship 
Movement, etc. Into the work of interpretation and promotion of Methodist 
programs Dr. Joy threw the great strength of his brilliant intellectual 
powers and his wise and sympathetic comprehension, to the lasting benefit 
of the Church. His twenty years of service in the editor’s chair, were a 
high water mark in the history of The Christian Advocate. 

In addition to being chairman of the Editorial Board of The Advocate, 
Dr. Joy was a member of the editorial board of Religion in Life. He was a 
Lay Delegate from the Newark Conference to General Conferences from 
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1908 to 1936. This record of representation at eight General Conferences 
of the Church is probably equalled by few other laymen. 

The years succeeding his retirement from the editorial post have been 
equally profitable to the denomination and to New York Area Methodism. 
He became Librarian-Director of the Methodist Historical Society in the 
City of New York, and gave fifteen years of skilled, scientific supervision 
to the vast historical collection of that Society. The Collection has lately 
been removed to Drew University where a great repository of Methodist 
documents and memorabilia may be found in the Rose Memorial Library. 

Dr. Joy has served on many commissions and boards of the Church, and 
in 1936 was named to the Commission on Union, participating in the subse- 
quent Uniting Conference which realized the hopes of generations of 
Methodists for unification of American Methodism. 

A trustee of Drew University, Dr. Joy has been honored by other educa- 
tional institutions during his illustrious career. Graduating from Yale in 
1885, with a B.A., he received an M.A. in 1888; and was given the honorary 
Litt.D. degree by Syracuse University in 1905, and LL.D. by Dickinson 
College in 1916. 

He married Erma Prentice McGee of Plainfield in 1891, their children 
being Helen, Alice and Gertrude. Mrs. Joy died in 1934. One of Dr. Joy’s 
daughters was a commander in the WAVES in World War II and another 
is an officer in the Y.W.C.A. A sister’s son, Richard Aldrich, a theatrical 
produced, was married to the late internationally famous actress, Gertrude 
Lawrence. 

Dr. Joy’s books have included various histories of Europe, the Ancient 
World and England, genealogical studies of the Joy Family, and biographical 
works, “John Wesley’s Awakening,” “The Teachers of Drew,” ete. 


ARLO AYRES BROWN 


While he was President of Drew University, Arlo Ayres Brown, in one of 
the Brothers College Papers, drew back the curtain of history to tell us 
that when Drew Theological Seminary was formally opened Bishop Janes 
expressed a significant hope: “If young men come to this institution having 
some dissimilarity of character, I want them to be allowed to retain their 
individuality.” 

President Brown went on to say apropos of Bishop Janes’ remark: “Now, 
seventy years later, his hope for Drew is proved to be also a prophecy of 
Brothers College. We are as much concerned with the preservation and 
development of the individual personalities of our students as he was for 
the men of his time. The whole educational program of Brothers College 
is keyed to the individual and not to the crowd.” Brothers College pursues 
its program as an “adventure in excellence.” 

This was an educator speaking and Arlo Ayres Brown has been always 
essentially the educator. His earlier years in the ministry, ordained a 
deacon in 1903 and elder in 1909, were spent as Associate Pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Church, New York, 1907-09, and Pastor of Mount Hope 
Church, New York, 1909-12, both in the New York Conference. In 1912 
he became Agent of the Board of Foreign Missions in Jerusalem. Returning 
to the United States he assumed the position of Executive Secretary of the 
Newark District Church Society. 

Dr. Brown’s long and distinguished career in the educational field of the 
Methodist Church began in 1914 when he was appointed Superintendent of 
Teacher Training of the Board of Sunday Schools. He served in this 
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capacity seven years, when he became President of the University of 
Chattanooga, a position which he honored from 1921 to 1929. 

In 1929 Dr. Brown assumed the presidency of Drew University, remaining 
at the head of this great school within our Conference until 1948. He 
joined the Newark Conference in 1930. 

During the First World War, Arlo A. Brown in 1918 enlisted in the 
Training School for Army Chaplains, and served in the chaplaincy through- 
out the war, and with the rank of Major Chaplain from 1924-1934. 

He graduated from Northwestern University in 1903 and his Alma 
Mater honored him with an LL.D. in 1928; he received the earned Bachelor 
of Divinity degree from Drew Theological Seminary in 1907. Further 
honorary degrees were bestowed by Cornell College, Iowa, D.D., 1921; 
Syracuse University, LL.D., 1927; University of Chattanooga, Litt.D., 1929; 
Boston University, L.H.D., 1939. 

In the Methodist Church, he has served on the Commission of Conference 
Courses of Study, the Methodist Commission on Chaplains, etc. And he 
has been Vice President of the Association of American Colleges, Chairman 
of the International Council of Religious Education, President of the 
American Association of Theological Schools and President of the Methodist 
Education Association. 

Dr. Brown was born at Sunbeam, Mercer County, Illinois, in 1883, the 
son of Robert Ayres Brown and Lucy Emma Sanders Brown. He married 
Grace Hurst Lindale, February 14, 1914. 

Of his many writings, we cite “Studies in Christian Living,” “Primer of 
Teacher Training,” “Life in the Making” of which he was co-author; 
“History of Religious Education in Recent Times,” and “Youth and Chris- 
tian Living.” 


J. EDGAR WASHABAUGH 


Dr. J. Edgar Washabaugh, Associate Publisher, The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, has been connected with the Newark Conference since 
1912. His advancement in the Church attests to his special aptitude in the 
managerial field, to which he has given more than fifteen years of important 
and successful service. 

He was born at Waynesboro, Pennsylvania in 1886, son of Kenton Harper 
Washabaugh and Katherine Hockman Washabaugh. Called to the ministry 
of The Methodist Church, he served the Rehoboth, Central Pennsylvania, 
Church, 1907-09 and was admitted on trial in the Central Pennsylvania 
Conference in 1911, and ordained deacon the next year. Entering the 
Newark Conference he served the Rosebank, Staten Island Church, 1910- 
11, and from 1912-1915, was pastor of Rahway, First Church, in our Con- 
ference and was admitted to full connection as an elder in 1913. Thereafter 
his pastorates included Cranford, Washington, Wesley Church, Paterson, 
Morristown and Summit. He was Superintendent of the Newark District 
fromeat932)to 1939; 

In 1940, Dr. Washabaugh became Manager of The Methodist Publishing 
House, New York, which position he held until 1949, when he was elected 
Assistant to the Publishing Agents of The Methodist Church. The General 
Conference in 1952 elected him Publishing Agent of the Church in associa- 
tion with Lovick Pierce, and in 1956 he was again elected to this high 
office, with the honorable designation of Associate Publishing Agent. 

Dr. Washabaugh received the degree B.D. from Drew Theological 
Seminary in 1912, and the honorary Doctorate in Divinity from Dickinson 
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College in 1936. He is a trustee of Drew University, and President of the 
Board of Trustees of Centenary College for Women, Hackettstown. 

Among other Methodist institutions are his membership as trustee of 
the Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn, the Methodist Home for the Aged, Ocean 
Grove, and the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Association, of which he is 
Vice President. 

Dr. Washabaugh married Gertrude Savage in 1912, her death the year 
following leaving him with an infant daughter, named for her mother. In 
1915, he married Elizabeth Curry, by which union he had three children, 
Elizabeth L., Edgar C., and Mary Jane. Mrs. Washabaugh passed away in 
1933. On July 20, 1940 he was married to Eleanor Brown. 


CHARLES COOLIDGE PARLIN 


Lay delegate from the Newark Annual Conference to five General Confer- 
ences, leader of distinction in significant Methodist action, and a lawyer with 
an international reputation, is a native of Wausau, Wisconsin. A graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania and Harvard Law School, he is senior 
member of the New York law firm of Shearman & Sterling & Wright. 

Mr. Parlin has been active churchman and community leader all his 
life. He has taught a class of senior high boys in the Englewood Methodist 
Church since 1922. 

His significant interest in the local Church is paralleled by an equal 
enthusiasm for world Christianity, Methodism, and the larger issues which 
confront the Church in these days. An honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Mr. Parlin on October 17, 1956 by Bethune-Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, Florida, as a direct result of an effective protest 
made by Mr. Parlin in 1952 when President Mary McLeod Bethune, eminent 
Methodist Negro educator, was denied the use of Englewood, N. J., High 
School for a talk sponsored by a Negro American Legion Post. The request 
that this degree be conferred was found in Mrs. Bethune’s personal papers 
following her death in May 1955. 

In 1953 Mr. Parlin served as counsel to Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam at his 
hearing before the House Un-American Activities Committee, July 21, 
1953. This hearing, which will be listed among the great historical hearings 
of history by lovers of freedom, led to the discontinuance of the star- 
chamber proceedings of certain Congressional committees and changed the 
thought tempo of the American people. 

In 1956, Mr. Parlin was the sole layman in a group of nine American 
churchmen who toured the Soviet Union as part of a two-way visit between 
American and Russian church leaders. The trip was sponsored by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

He was a representative to Amsterdam in the formation of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948 and serves as Chairman of the Committee 
on Interpretation and Support. At Evanston, the Second Assembly of the 
World Council (1952) he was Chairman of the Press and Radio Committee. 
He is a member of the Methodist Commission on Church Union, and of 
the General Board of the National Council of Churches. His various interests 
combine in his service as trustee of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, Drew University and Union Theological Seminary. 

In the business world he is a director of the City Bank-Farmers Trust 
Company; the U.S. and Foreign Securities Corporation; National City 
Bank, N. Y.; Guerlain, Inc.; and the Citizens Northern Valley Bank of 
Englewood, N. J. 
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In his hometown of Englewood, N. J., he is not only an official and lay 
leader of the Church, but is a member of the Community Chest Board and 
president of the Board of the Urban League. He served as a private, first 
class, in the U. S. Army in World War I. In 1924 he married the former 
Miriam Boyd of Philadelphia, and they have three children. 


DANIEL BURKE 


Daniel Burke, President of the American Bible Society, is an active lay- 
man, Trustee of First Church, Summit, and Lay Member of the Newark 
Conference. Mr. Burke is a lawyer by profession. Since shortly after his 
admission to the Bar in New York in 1896, and the establishment of his 
own law firm in 1899, Mr. Burke has been in the forefront of the legal pro- 
fession. The firm has been Burke and Burke since 1907. 

He has been a member of The Methodist Church since childhood, having 
joined at Oxford, New York in 1885. His membership in First Church, 
Summit, dates from 1909, and he has been a trustee and President of the 
Board since 1949. He has represented the Newark Conference as a Lay 
Delegate to the Northeastern Jurisdictional Conference, 1946. He became 
President of the American Bible Society in 1944. 

Other numerous activities include his service to the Y.M.C.A. of Summit, 
of which he is president of the Board of Trustees; chairman of board of 
trustees of Hamilton College, 19387-1945; President of Connecticut Mills, 
1921-24; Director of Summit Trust Company, chairman of R. T. French 
Co., Atlantic Sales Corp., ete. 

Daniel Burke has degrees from Hamilton College, A.B., A.M., and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, conferred upon him in 1936. He also 
studied at the New York University Law School, from which he received 
an LL.B. in 1896. 

He is a native of New Berlin, New York, where he was born in 1873, 
the son of James and Mary S. (York) Burke. In 1901, Mr. Burke married 
Kate Hull Bundy and they had three children: James B., Agnes B. (Mrs. 
Henry W. Harding), and Coleman. Mrs. Burke died in 1945. 

On January 6, 1950, Mr. Burke married Charlotte Greene Adams. The 
Burke home in the picturesque New Jersey hills is at 66 Fernwood Road, 
Summit, N. J. 


FRED G. HOLLOWAY 


Dr. Fred G. Holloway became President of Drew University in 1948 
after a year in the deanship of Drew Theological Seminary. He served 
previously as President of Western Maryland College for 12 years and of 
Westminster Theological Seminary for three years. He joined the faculty 
of the latter school in 1927 as professor of Biblical languages. 

A native of Newark, New Jersey, Dr. Holloway was awarded the A.B. 
degree by Western Maryland College in 1918 and the B.D. degree by 
Drew Seminary in 1921. He holds these honorary degrees: D.D., Western 
Maryland, 1932; LL.D., Dickinson College, 1936; L.H.D., Baldwin-Wallace 
College, 1947. 

Ordained in the ministry of The Methodist Protestant Church in 1921, he 
was pastor of churches in Wilmington, Delaware; Baltimore, Maryland; 
and Cherrydale, Virginia, during the next eight years. He was a delegate 
to the Uniting Conference in 1939 and to the General and Jurisdictional 
Conference in 1940, 1944, 1948 and 1952. 

Dr. Holloway is a past President of the National Association of Schools 
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and Colleges of The Methodist Church and of the Association of Methodist 
Theological Schools, and is a member of the Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. He is also a member of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, a trustee of the Pennington (New Jersey) School, 
and of the Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn. He was one of the ministerial 
delegates of the Methodist Church to the second assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. 


KARL K. QUIMBY 


A clergyman and educator in the forefront of Methodism’s missionary 
work is the Rev. Karl K. Quimby, D.D., LL.D., educational secretary of 
the Board of Missions of The Methodist Church, in New York City. 

Dr. Quimby was born in New Jersey, and grew up in the atmosphere 
of a Methodist family. He was educated at Dickinson College and Drew 
Theological Seminary, and was ordained to the ministry of The Methodist 
Church. His first pastorate was at West Orange in 1914, and he served 
successively churches in Irvington, Newark, Roseville; and Ridgewood. 
From 1936 to 1941 he was District Superintendent of the Jersey City 
District. During this time he was a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the then Methodist Episcopal Church. 

His lifelong interest has been in the missionary emphasis of the Christian 
Church. A world-traveler in many mission fields, he has spent extended 
periods in study of social, economic and cultural problems in Methodism’s 
far-flung missionary enterprises. 

Dr. Quimby was a delegate to the Oxford Conference of 1935, exchange 
preacher in Great Britain, accredited visitor to the meeting of the World 
Council, Amsterdam, Holland, member of the World Methodist Council and 
delegate to the World Methodist Conference, Lake Junaluska, 1956. He is 
also chairman of the Committee on Exchange of Preachers of the World 
Methodist Council, American Section. 

His service to The Methodist Church and interdenominationally is 
reflected in other activities. He was one of the founders and promoters of 
the interdenominational “Every Member Canvass” for local communities, 
and has been chairman of the organization. He is chairman of the Planning 
Committee of Religion in American Life, and he has for a number of years 
organized and directed seminars, retreats, institutes, pastors’ schools and 
other gatherings for the training and inspiring of pastors of The Methodist 
Church. 

Dr. Quimby was the creator of the “Hudson Methodist Parish,” in the 
Newark Conference, a “larger parish” applied to church life in Jersey City 
and environs. This larger parish venture is now in its ninth year. Dr. 
Quimby is also the promoter of the World Missionary Seminar which plans 
visitors to Home and Foreign Mission Fields for intimate first-hand observa- 
tion and study. 

His writings have included articles written for the religious press, 
notably for The Christian Advocate and World Outlook, and publications 
appearing under the imprint of The Methodist Publishing House. 


FRANK WADE SMITH 
Frank Wade Smith was born in East Palestine, Ohio in 1883. In 1908 he 
was married to Grace Sutherin, also of East Palestine, Ohio. After graduat- 
ing from Mt. Union College, he came east to continue his theological studies 
at Drew Seminary, and later at Union Theological Seminary. 
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Mr. Smith began his ministry in the New York East Conference in 1910, 
serving churches in Centerport, East Norwich, City Island, and Riverhead 
on Long Island. In 1917 he became a Director in the Board of Sunday 
Schools. Returning to the pastorate in 1920, he served The First Methodist 
Church in Oberlin, Ohio and the William Street Methodist Church in 
Delaware, Ohio. Mr. Smith was minister of the Main Street Methodist 
Church in Nashua, New Hampshire, when he was called to the Hditorship 
of The Methodist Year Book and General Minutes in 1929. In 1933 he joined 
the Newark Conference and served churches in Jersey City, Newark, 
Hawthorne, Park Ridge, retiring from Bernardsville in 1953. 

Mr. Smith is the author of Improving Your Sunday School, and Standards 
of Religious Education, both published by the Abingdon Press. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith are now living in Florida, and serving the Edgemont Methodist 
Church in Fort Myers. Their children are Wade S. Smith, Executive 
Director of Municipal Research, Dun & Bradstreet; F. Loren Smith, 
Professor, University of Delaware; and Mrs. William L. Lancey of 
Morristown. 


EUGENE L. SMITH 


The Rev. Eugene L. Smith is a son of the Methodist parsonage, born 
in Rockwell City, Iowa. The path from that childhood home led to eminence 
in The Methodist Church and to world service as general executive secretary 
of the Division of World Missions of the Board of Missions. 

His tours of the mission fields have been extensive, including visits to 
many countries of Europe, South America, Africa and Asia. In Asia in 
1954, he visited Korea, Japan, the Phillipines, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, 
Borneo, Sumatra, China, Formosa and Okinawa. 

International and inter-church conferences have engaged Dr. Smith’s 
attention and participation, including in recent years attendance at the 
meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in 
Hungary in 1956, the International Missionary Council at Willingen, 
Germany, 1952, the conferences of the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches in London, England, 1952, and in Koenig- 
stein, Germany, 1954, the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Holland in 1948, and the Second Assembly in Evanston, Illinois, 
in 1954, and the World Methodist Conference, Lake Junaluska, North 
Carolina, 1956. 

Dr. Smith is a Vice President of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, and is Chairman of the Executive Board 
of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council. 

Eugene L. Smith studied at Drew Theological Seminary and New York 
University, where he earned the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and served 
for some years as a member of the faculty in religious education. He re- 
ceived the doctorate of Divinity in 1956 from Willamette University. He 
was Fondren lecturer at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas in 
February, 1956, and the following month he gave the Merrick Lectures at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. : 

Dr. Smith was admitted on trial in the Newark Conference in 1938 
and ordained an elder in 1940. He served in the pastorate of the Wesley 
Church, Roselle from 1938 to 1948, and Emory Church, Jersey City, 1944- 
1947. In the latter year he was appointed by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam as 
pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist Church, Brooklyn, the largest Methodist 
Church in the “Borough of Churches.” In 1949, he became Executive 
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Secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions, Board of Missions of The 
Methodist Church. In 1950, he transferred from the New York East Con- 
ference to the Newark Conference. 

His wife, Mrs. Idalene Gulledge Smith, was formerly director of Wesley 
Foundation of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 
They have two daughters, Lu Ann and Rosemary. 

Dr. Smith is the author of “The Power Within Us” and “They Gird 
the Earth for Christ.” 


EDWARD W. SEAY 


Dr. Edward W. Seay, President of Centenary College for Women 
(formerly Centenary Junior College) since September 1, 1948, previously 
served as Director of Admissions and Associate Professor of Economics at 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, Dean of Pfeiffer Junior College in North 
Carolina and President of Wood Junior College in Mississippi. 

Born in Nashville, Tennessee, the son of a Methodist minister, President 
Seay was graduated from Peabody College in Nashville, studied at 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers and received his Master’s degree 
from Peabody College in 1935. In May, 1951 he was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy by West Virginia Wesleyan College in 
Buckhannon, West Virginia. 

His wife, the former Helen Harriet Welch, was graduated from Indiana 
State Teachers College with Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees and has served 
on the faculty of Ward Belmont College in Nashville. 

Both President and Mrs. Seay have always been active in church and 
community work. President Seay is Lay Leader and official delegate to 
the Newark Annual Conference from the Trinity Methodist Church in 
Hackettstown, Vice President of the Board of Education of the Newark 
Annual Conference and an active member of the Hackettstown Rotary 
Club. He served as President of the Rotary Club in Eupora, Mississippi. He 
is a Commissioner of the National Accrediting Agency, and a member of 
the University Senate, and serves as a Trustee member of Santiago 
College (Chile) and the Alumnae Advisory Center (New York). He is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the New Jersey Junior College 
Association, of the National Education Association, the American Economic 
Association, Pi Gamma Mu, Phi Delta Kappa, the New York Southern 
Society, the Hackettstown Chamber of Commerce and the Musconetcong 
Country Club. He is listed in Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who in 
Methodism, Who’s Who in the East, Presidents of American Colleges, World 
Biography, and American Men of Science, Social Science. 


FRANK S. MEAD 


A former editor of prominent periodicals in the religious field and 
presently Religious Editor of Fleming H. Revel Co., Frank Spencer Mead is 
in the forefront among writers and editors of the Newark Conference, 
past and present. 

His family background formed an excellent training school, for his 
grandfather was the Rev. Joshua Mead, a landmark of the Newark Confer- 
ence, and his uncle was Bishop Charles L. Mead, an outstanding member 
of the Newark Conference. Reflective of this paternal ancestry of Frank 
S. Mead and attesting to the inevitable influence of one’s bloodstream is 
a moment depicted in the Conference Memorial to Joshua Mead of his son, 
Charles L. Mead’s eloquent and moving tribute at Father Mead’s funeral 
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in which Dr. Mead spoke of “The father’s solicitude for his children, the 
kind but faithful training and discipline of early years, the continued, 
if not intensified interest in their material and spiritual welfare.” Even as 
the hearers were moved by such testimony, we at this late day are touched 
in reading of this manifestation of filial affection and gratitude on the 
part of the son for such a faithful and wise father. The Christian dedication 
of that family has been carried on to the next generation, and the next, in 
lineal and collateral lines. 

Frank S. Mead was born in Chatham, New Jersey, son of Frank Mead 
and Lillie Spencer Mead. He graduated from the University of Denver 
in 1922 with an A.B. degree, and studied theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, receiving the B.D. degree in 1927. He was 
received on trial in the Newark Conference in 1924, and admitted into full 
connection as an elder in 1928. He served two Graces in the Conference, 
Grace Church, Newark, 1927-29, and Grace Church, Kearny, 1930-34. 

Dr. Mead’s penchant for writing took him into the literary field of 
church periodicals, and in 1934 he became an editor of The Homiletic 
Review. In 1942 he joined the editorial staff of The Christian Herald, where 
he remained until 1948. In that year he became Religious Editor of 
Fleming H. Revel Co., which position he still holds. 

In 1948, Dickinson College recognized his unusual abilities in his field by 
awarding him the honorary degree, Litt.D. 

In 1927, Dr. Mead married Judy Duryfee. They have two children, Donald 
D. and Judy S. The Mead residence is at 6 McKinley Street, Nutley, N. J. 

Dr. Mead’s books include ‘“‘Who’s Who in the Bible,” “Ten Decisive Battles 
of Christianity,” “Right Here at Home,” “On Our Own Doorstep,” and 
“The Handbook of all Denominations.” 


JOHN R. MCLAUGHLIN 


John Richard McLaughlin came to the Newark Conference from the 
productive State of Kansas, and quickly assumed a position of leadership, 
which ultimately led to recognition of his special talents in appointment as 
General Secretary of the Methodist Commission on Chaplains, with office 
in Washington, D.C. 

He was born in Blue Mound, Kansas, in 1905, and received the A.B. 
degree from Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas in 1930. This institution 
honored him with a doctorate in Divinity in 1952. His theological training 
was obtained at Drew Seminary from which he received a baccalaureate 
degree in Divinity in 19382, and Drew University conferred the earned 
Master of Arts degree upon him in 1934. Further graduate study was 
pursued at Garrett Biblical Institute and at Columbia and New York 
Universities. 

Dr. McLaughlin was admitted to the Newark Conference in full con- 
nection and ordained an Elder in 1935. He served pastorates at the 
historic Woodrow Church, Staten Island, founded by Bishop Asbury, the 
Summit Avenue Church, Jersey City, and the Leonia Methodist Church, and 
from 1949 to 1955 was Superintendent of the Northern District of the 
Newark Conference. 

His Leonia pastorate from 1941-1949 was interrupted by war-time service 
as an Army Chaplain in the Armed Forces of the United States from 1944- 
1946. The Methodist Church recognized the need for his further services 
in the field of recruitment and oversight of Methodist clergymen in the 
chaplaincy, and he was named Associate Secretary of the Methodist Com- 
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mission on Chaplains in 1955, and General Secretary of the Commission on 
Chaplains in 1956. 

Dr. McLaughlin was a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
at Oxford, England, in 1951, and a delegate to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church in San Francisco, in 1952. He was an Official Visitor 
at the Ninth World Methodist Conference, Lake Junaluska, North Caro- 
lina, in 1956. 

He married Ada Frances Richard of Kansas in 1928, and has two chil- 
dren, Frances Anne and John Richard. 


Eric M. NortTH 


The distinguished subject of this brief notice although a member of the 
New York East Conference, is an active parishioner and official of one of 
the leading churches of the Newark Conference, First Methodist Church, 
Summit. 

Dr. Eric McCoy North’s name has been a household word in America for 
years, as was his father’s before him, namely, Dr. Frank Mason North. 
Eric North’s retirement on December 31, 1956 from his executive position 
as senior Secretary of the American Bible Society has removed one who 
came to be regarded through the years of his incumbency as chief helmsman. 
First, as Assistant Secretary in 1927, and General Secretary since 1928, 
Dr. North’s direction of this great organization has been an intelligent and 
wise guiding influence in the Bible Society’s program. 

He was born in Middletown, Conn., in 1888, the son of Frank Mason 
North and Louise J. (McCoy) North. He attended Wesleyan University, 
from which he holds A.B. and M.A. degrees, and the Doctorate in Divinity 
received in 1931; Columbia University, M.A. and Ph.D. degrees; and he 
holds the diploma of Union Theological Seminary of date 1913. 

Dr. North was received in full connection in the New York East Con- 
ference in 1918. His career began in the educational field as an Assistant 
at Union Theological Seminary, and was followed by an associate pro- 
fessorship in history at Ohio Wesleyan University, 1915-1917. He was 
assistant secretary of the Wartime Commission of Churches, 1918, and 
chaplain, A.U.S., 1918-1919. 

Numerous services were rendered in several avenues of the Church prior 
to Dr. North’s affiliation with the enterprises of the American Bible So- 
ciety. Among these were associate editor of Sunday School Publications, 
assistant secretary of the department of educational literature, Sunday 
Schools, Board of Foreign Missions and Sunday School Office; executive 
secretary of the central office of the China Christian College; and Trustee 
of the United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia; and of 
Yenching University, 1919-1945, and the Harvard Yenching Institute, and 
of Drew University. 

The formation of the United Bible Societies, a world fellowship to which 
twenty-three National Bible Societies belong, was organized in May 1946, 
largely due to Dr. North’s vision and energy. He was elected Chairman of 
the Council of the organization in 1949 and is now a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

So numerous have been Dr. North’s contributions to the American Bible 
Society and its activities, that it is difficult to single out those which 
should be specifically mentioned. We note, however, the newly developed 
Translations Department which gives experienced guidance and printed 
helps in the missions field to Bible translators; and also his interest in 
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developing the Society’s library in order to create in this hemisphere a 
repository of printed Bibles and related data of value in research. Then too, 
there was his supervision of the production of a motion picture “Our 
Bible—How It Came to Us,” a three-part documentary of dramatic interest 
and educational value. 

Dr. North’s interest in his home church at Summit, where he worships 
regularly, has been evidenced in his teaching of one of the important Sun- 
day school classes, a field of great enjoyment to him, which is mutually 
shared by those privileged to hear this eminent scholar each Sunday. 
His teaching is enriched from his store of fifteen years of successful ex- 
perience as a teacher of Christian history and as editor and missionary and 
Bible Society executive. 

The First Church of Summit has recognized Dr. North’s relationship to 
the Church and Methodism in the area by making him an Honorary 
Steward of the Church. 

In 1920, Dr. North married Gladys Haven, daughter of Dr. William T. 
Haven. He and Mrs. North have three children: Theodora (Mrs. Frederic 
W. Anderson), Louise Haven (Mrs. Albert L. Gray, Jr.), and William 
Haven; and eight grandchildren. The North home is at 32 Badeau Avenue, 
Summit, N.J. 

Eric M. North has authored “Early Methodist Philanthropy,” “Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Sunday School,” and “The Worker and His 
Church,” (with Louise M. North); and is Editor of “The Book of a 
Thousand Tongues.” 


4. Record of Service in the Larger Parish 


A. PUBLISHING AGENTS, EDITORS, AND OTHER OFFICIALS 
Compiled by Vernon B. Hampton 


The Publishing Agents of the Methodist Church have been men of out- 
standing ability as has been demonstrated throughout the history of the 
denomination. The Editors of religious publications have also demonstrated 
a singular capacity for presenting enlightening information, editorial 
guidance and analysis of great value to pastors and laymen. The following 
lists present the names of leaders of the Newark Conference in these 
fields. 


Publishing Agent 


J. Edgar Washabaugh 1952- 
Editors—The Christian Advocate 
George P. Eckman 1912-1915 
James R. Joy 1915-19386 
Editors—The Methodist Quarterly Review 
John McClintock 1848-1856 
William V. Kelley 1893-1920 


Miscellaneous Editors 
Isaac W. Wiley—Editor “Ladies Repository” 1864-1872 
Robert R. Doherty—Assistant Editor of “The Christian Advocate” 1883-1888 
Stephen J. Herben—Assistant Editor of ‘The Christian Advocate’ 1895-1904 
Dorr F. Diefendorf—Contributing Editor of “The Christian Advocate” 
1928-1932 
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Joseph M. Blessing—Associate Literary Editor of “The Christian Advocate” 
1927-1940 
Stephen J. Herben—Editor of “The Epworth Herald” 1904-1912 
Ralph B. Urmy—Editor of “The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate” 1928-1933 
James M. Freeman—Assistant Editor, Sunday School Publications 1873- 
1899 
Jesse L. Hurlbut—Assistant Editor of Sunday School Publications 1888- 
1900 
J. H. Knowles—Editor of Publications, American Sabbath Union 1889 
J. W. Young—Editor of “Cooperative Evangelism” 1891-1912 
James M. Freeman—Assistant Editor of Tract Publications 1880-1899 
Micah J. Cramer—Assistant Editor, “German Theological Bi-monthly Re- 
view” 1895 
Stephen J. Herben—Editor, “The Daily Christian Advocate” of General 
Conference, 1916-1924 
Frank Wade Smith—Editor of “The Methodist Yearbook and General 
Minutes” 1930-1933 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer—Editor of ‘The World Service of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” 1923 
Frank S. Mead—Assistant Editor of “The Homiletic Review” 1934; Staff of 
“The Christian Herald” 1935-1948; Religious Editor 
of Fleming H. Revel Co. 1948- 
Vernon B. Hampton—Regional Research Editor of “Francis Asbury’s 
Journal and Letters” 
Other Publishing Services: 
J. Edgar Washabaugh, Manager, Methodist Publishing House at New 
York, 1941-1949; Assistant to the Publishing Agents of The Methodist 
Church, 1950-1952 


Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Corresponding Secretary: 
John H. Vincent 1875 


Secretaries and Other Officials of Church Boards 

The many societies and agencies of the Methodist Church have con- 
tributed largely to the growth of the Church. The secretaries and other 
officers of these organizations have given intelligent leadership, time and 
effort to the carrying out of the objectives and obligations of the various 
agencies. The following lists disclose a record number of leaders of the 
Newark Conference as found in the Minutes and other sources. 

Missionary Society; Board of Foreign Missions; Board of Missions; 
Division of World Missions: 

Recording Secretaries: 

Robert L. Dashiell 1872-1880 
James N. FitzGerald 1880-1888 
Stephen L. Baldwin 1888-1902 
Other Services: 

Assistant Recording Secretary—John F. Dodd, 1892-1908; Secretary 
Committee on Apportionment, Missionary Society—John W. Young, 1891- 
1912; Area Centenary Conservation Commission, Association Secretary— 
John M. Versteeg, 1920; Centenary Conservation Committee—G. F. Ream, 
1920; Missionary Education Movement, Secretary—M. W. Ehnes, 1915-16; 
Board of Foreign Missions Work—R. S. Spencer, 1916-1919; H. G. 
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Conger, 1918-1919; Board of Foreign Missions, Agent in Jerusalem— 
Arlo A. Brown, 1912-1913; Survey Commission—Edwin Merton McBrier, 
1926; Executive Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions—Ralph E. Dif- 
fendorfer, 1924-1949; Division of World Missions, General Executive Secre- 
tary—Eugene L. Smith, 1949- ; World Service Commission, Department 
of Visual Education—H. G. Conger, 1937-1953; Missionary Education Move- 
ment—G. Q. LeSourd, 1938-1940; Secretary, 1941-1950; Board of Missions 
Student Work, Secretary—DeWitt C. Baldwin, 1938-1940; Board of Mis- 
sions, Department of Foreign Work—Frank T. Cartwright, 1940-1946; 
Associate Secretary, Joint Division of Education and Cultivation, 1947- 
1954; United Board of Christian Colleges in China, 1955—Frank T. 
Cartwright; Board of Missions and Church Extension, Cultivation Secre- 
tary—Karl K. Quimby, 1941-1946; Joint Division of Education and Cultiva- 
tion, Cultivation Secretary, 1947- ; Division of Foreign Missions, As- 
sociate Secretary, A. S. Trickett, 1946; Board of Foreign Missions, Agent 
Publicity Department—V. A. Wood, 1913-15. 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension; Board of Missions Di- 
vision of National Missions; City Church Societies: 

Corresponding Secretary: 

Samuel Yorke Monroe 1865-1867 
Other Secretaries and Services: 

Board of Home Missions, Educational Secretary—Ralph E. Diffendorfer, 
1904-1916; Newark District Church Society, Executive Secretary—Arlo 
A. Brown, 1918-1914; Board of Missions and Church Extension, Cultiva- 
tion Secretary—Karl K. Quimby, 1941- 

Financial Field Representative, Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension—Frank MacDaniel, 1931-1932; .Council of Benevolent Boards 
—H. G. Conger, 1921-1926; Division of National Missions—J. K. Vincent, 
1954; City Evangelization Union, Field Agent, C. R. Barnes, 1903; 
Paterson Church Union, Agent, J. F. Andrew, 1905-1914; Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, Field Secretary—S. P. Hammond, 1905- 
1906; Superintendent of Associated City Societies—George G. Vogel, 1920. 


American Bible Society 
Board of Managers—William V. Kelley 
President—Daniel Burke 1944- 
Secretary—Eric M. North 1928-1956 
(Newark Conference association in his 
relationship to Summit First Church) 
Agent in Philippines—Jay C. Goodrich, 1900-1905 
Assistant Secretary, Brazil—C. W. Turner, 1933-1947 
Board of Managers—Mrs. Harry W. Rosengrant 


Board of Education and Sunday Schools 

Executive Secretary, Sunday School Department—Jesse L. Hurlbut, 1888- 
1900; Vice President, Board of Education—William V. Kelley; Secretary, 
Sunday School Union—John H. Vincent; Assistant Secretary, Sunday 
School Union—James M. Freeman, 1880-1900; Corresponding Secretary, 
Sunday School Union—Jesse L. Hurlbut, 1889-1900; Director, Eastern 
Division, Board of Sunday Schools, Staley F. Davis, 1920-1925; Associate 
Secretary of Normal Department, Sunday School Union, Jesse I. Hurlbut, 
1880-1889; Representative, Board of Sunday Schools, New York Area—Arlo 
A. Brown, 1914; Superintendent of Teacher Training, Board of Sunday 
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Schools—Arlo A. Brown, 1915; Director of Religious Work, Board of Edu- 
cation—1915-1919; State Director of Religious Education, New Jersey 
State Sunday School Association—H. W. Blashfield, 1923; Director, New 
Jersey State Council of Religious Education—H. W. Blashfield, 1924; City 
Director of Religious Education, Chicago, Ill., Council of Religion— H. W. 
Blashfield, 1927; Educational Director, Frankfort, Ky.—H. V. Bice, 1940; 
Director of Religious Education of Christ Church, New York City—L. E. 
Holmgren, 1944; Secretary, Greater Paterson Council of Churches—Wallace 
G. Sorenson, 1946; Study Secretary of United Student Christian Council 
—J. Robert Nelson, 1952-1956; Field Secretary of Christian Education, 
Newark and New Jersey Conferences—I. G. Paulsen, 1936-1940. 


Epworth League 
President—James N. FitzGerald, 1890 
Corresponding Secretary—Jesse L. Hurlbut, 1888-1896 
Recording Secretary—Robert L. Doherty, 1888-1900 
Assistant Secretary—Ralph E. Diffendorfer, 1902-1904 
New York Area President—George C. Miller 


Temperance Activities 
President of Board of Temperance—John Wesley Lord 


Temperance Agents of Newark Conference—E. V. King, 1878-1885; 
H. D. Opdyke, 1885-1889; W. H. McCormick, 1890-1891; Solomon Parsons, 
1892-1897; Cornelius Clark, 1898-1899; W. H. McCormick, 1899; New 
Jersey State Organizer for the Anti-Saloon League, W. C. Kinsey, 1910- 
1912; Superintendent, New Jersey Anti-Saloon League—James K. Shields, 
1916-1924: Propaganda Department of the Anti-Saloon League of America 
—James K. Shields, 1925; State Superintendent of Anti-Saloon League of 
New Jersey, James K. Shields, 1930-1933; New Jersey Temperance League, 
Fred E. Miles. 


Secretaries and Agents of the Newark Conference 

Tract Superintendent—H. Trumbower, 1859; Tract Agent—C. A. Lip- 
pincott, 1862; American and Foreign Christian Union, Agent—J. H. 
Dandy, 1868; Secretary, Hiram Mattison, 1868; Agent, Conference Tract 
Society—J. R. Daniels, 1889; Corresponding Secretary—T. H. Smith, 
1891; Secretary and Treasurer, Conference Clerical Life Insurance Co. 
—J. I. Morrow, 1893; Conference Board of Education, Corresponding Secre- 
tary—Alexander Craig, 1891; Executive Secretary—J. Earl Starkey, 
1941- ; Conference Superintendents of Mt. Tabor Camp Meeting—L. R. 
Dunn, C. S. Coit, J. R. Bryan, 1873; Conference Evangelists—J. R. 
Daniels, 1897; J. H. Robertson, 1901; J. S. Gilbert, 1905; W. S. Coeyman, 
1905; James B. Faulks, 1906-1907; H. C. Thompson, 1908-11; W. M. 
Trumbower, 1908-12; R. S. Young, 1911-13; Perry C. Bascom, 1911-1918; 
W. C. Kinsey, 1916-18; M. H. Senior, 1917-24; T. S. Molyneaux, 1917-20; 
Conference Secretary of Evangelism—Thomas D. Walker, 1949; Albert L. 
Beemer, 1955; Alden T. Smith, 1956; Centenary Fund and Preachers Aid 
Society, Corresponding Secretary—C. S. Coit, 1889-1892; J. A. Guttridge, 
1893-96; Field Secretary—George C. Wilding, 1911-1918; Representative 
of Boards of Benevolence—John Krantz, 1925; Representative of Board of 
Pensions and Relief—John Krantz, 1926; Executive Secretary, Retired 
Ministers Endowment Fund—James H. MacDonald, 1929-31; Executive 
Secretary, Centenary Fund and Preachers Aid Society—George G. 
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Vogel, 1941; Executive Secretary, Conference Pension Fund—George G. 
Vogel, 1949; Benjamin F. Dickisson, 1950; Superintendent of Goodwill 
Industries of New Jersey—George G. Hollingshead, 1945-1956; Associate 
Superintendent—F. W. Thurston, 1954; Conference Historian—John G. 
Lytle, 1982- ; Vernon B. Hampton, 1950- ; Custodian of Historical Rec- 
ords—Jacob P. Fort, 1874; Jeremiah Cowins, 1887; John G. Lytle, 1932; 
President of Conference Historical Society—Richard Vanhorne, 1881; 
Henry A. Buttz, 1887; John G. Lytle, 1937; Vernon B. Hampton, 1950; 
Representative of Board of Conference Claimants—John Krantz, 1922; 
Financial Secretary of Dedications—John Krantz, 1925-1926; Financial 
Manager of Dedications and Representative of Church Publications—John 
Krantz, 1917-1925; Agent, Conference Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension—S. P. Hammond, 1905; Agent Conference Historical Society— 
Jeremiah Cowins, 1890; Delegate to World Epworth League Convention, 
Denver, 1905—William J. Hampton. 

Conference Secretary—M. E. Ellison, 1858-1870; James N. FitzGerald, 
1871-1880; John F. Dodd, 1881-1908; Frederick Bloom, 1909-1922; Hedding 
B. Leech, 19238-1929; Norman P. Champlin, 1930-1945; Nevie Cutlip, 1946; 
Joseph M. Blessing, 1947- ; Conference Treasurer—(there was no Con- 
ference Treasurer until 1874, the separate Society Treasurers reporting 
for their funds)—A. M. Palmer, 1874-1900; Jacob A. Cole, 1901-19138; 
Warren R. Neff, 1914-1922; Herbert C. Lytle, 1923-1932; Edward Better- 
ton, 1933-1987; George F. Storey, 1938-1941; D. E. Williams, 1942; 
Howard W. Rogers, 1943-1951; George W. Culberson, 1952; Edward S. 
McLaughlin, 1958- ; Conference Statistician—John A. Guttridge, 1910- 
1911; Frederick C. Mooney, 1912-1922; Norman P. Champlin, 1923-1929; 
H. P. King, 1930-1988; George Law, 1934-1948; S. N. Thomas, 1944; 
Joseph M. Blessing, 1945-1946; Merritt H. Webb, 1947- ; President of 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service—Mrs. Edgar M. Compton, 1944- 
1946; Mrs. Carl B. Searing, 1947-1950; Mrs. Samuel C. Morris, 1951- 
1954; Mrs. George K. Hearn, 1955- ; Conference Lay Leader—Louis E. 
Orcutt, 1940-1944; Kinsey N. Merritt, 1945-1948; Edmund L. Tink, 1948- 
1951; W. Carl Walton, 1952- ; Missionary Secretary—E. D. Callender, 
1945; M. Y. Poynter, 1946; Forest M. Fuess, 1947-1950; John G. Rhine- 
smith, 1951-1954; Warren P. Sheen, 1955-1956; Retired Ministers Associa- 
tion, A. N. Smith, 1940-1950; B. F. Dickisson, 1951-1953; Victor G. Mills, 
1954; Herbert Rhinesmith, 1955- ; Commission on Conference Centennial, 
Chairman—Vernon RB. Hampton; Editor, Conference Centennial History— 
Vernon B. Hampton; Executive Editors—Marvin W. Green, William Mc- 
Lain Twiddy; Photographic Editor—Paul E. Spiecker; Associate Editors— 
Frank D. Dennis, Marvin W. Green, George S. Harper, Paul E. Spiecker, 
William McLean Twiddy; Editor, Conference Journal and Yearbook 
(Minutes)—1877, Joseph W. Dally; 1879, H. D. Opdyke; 1890, J. F. 
Dodd; 1909, Frederick Bloom; Publisher of Journal—H. C. Lytle, 1917- 
19822; Editor—Hedding B. Leech, 1923-1929; Norman P. Champlin, 1930- 
1945; Nevie Cutlip, 1946; Joseph M. Blessing, 1947- 


World Council of Churches 
President—John R. Mott 
Chairman for Exchange of Preachers of World Council, American Sec- 
tion—Karl K. Quimby 
Secretary of Faith and Order Commission—John Robert Nelson, 1953-1957 
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Administrative Secretary, Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church 
Aid—A. S. Trickett, 1947 

Official Visitor, Amsterdam Conference of World Council, 1948—Karl K. 
Quimby 

Delegate to Triennial Conference of National Inter-seminary Movement at 
the Second Assembly of the World Council, Evanston, Illinois, 1954— 
Alan F. Geyer 

Delegate, First Assembly of the World Council, Amsterdam, Holland, 1948 
—Charles C. Parlin 

Chairman of the Committee on Interpretation and Support, Second As- 
sembly, World Council, Evanston, Illinois, 1952—Charles C. Parlin 

Chairman, Committee on Press and Radio, Second Assembly at Evanston, 
Illinois—Charles C. Parlin 

Delegate, World Council of Churches, London, England—Eugene L. Smith 

First Assembly of World Council, Amsterdam, Holland, 1948—Eugene L. 
Smith 

Second Assembly, World Council, Evanston, Illinois—Eugene L. Smith 

Central Committee of World Council of Churches, Hungary, 1956 


Interchurch World Movement 
Director, Interchurch World Movement, Stephen J. Herben 
Visual Aids Department, Hiram G. Conger, 1920 
Superintendent, City Surveys, George G. Hollingshead 


Ecumenical Conferences 

Ecumenical Conference in London, England, 1881—Delegate, Stephen L. 
Baldwin; Methodist Ecumenical Conference, Oxford, England, 1951—John 
R. McLaughlin; Ninth World Methodist Conference, Lake Junaluska, North 
Carolina, 1956—Official Visitor—John R. McLaughlin; Methodist Ecumeni- 
cal Conference, Springfield, Mass., 1947—Delegate, Karl K. Quimby; 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference, Oxford, England, 1951—Delegate, Karl 
K. Quimby; Ninth World Methodist Conference, Lake Junaluska, N. C., 
1°56—Delegate, Karl K. Quimby; Oxford Conference on Life and Work, 
Oxford, England, 1937—Delegate, Karl K. Quimby; Ninth World Meth- 
odist Conference, Lake Junaluska, N.C., 1956—Official Visitor, Mrs. J. K. 
Mawha; World Methodist Conference, Springfield, Mass., 1947—Official 
Visitor, Harold N. Smith; Ninth World Methodist Conference, Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., 1956—Delegate, Harold N. Smith; Ninth World Method- 
ist Conference, Lake Junaluska, N.C., 1956—Official Visitor, Vernon B. 
Hampton; Ninth World Methodist Conference, Lake Junaluska, N.C.— 
Official Visitor, Roland L. Luerich; Ninth World Methodist Conference, 
Lake Junaluska, N.C.—Delegate, Charles C. Parlin; Ninth World Meth- 
odist Conference, Lake Junaluska, N.C., Official Visitor—Eugene L. Smith; 
Ninth World Methodist Conference, Lake Junaluska, N. C., 1956—Official 
Visitor, Lowell M. Atkinson; Ninth World Methodist Conference, Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., Official Youth Delegate—Miss Anne McLaughlin; Dele- 
gates elected by the Newark Conference to Ecumenical Conference, 1890— 
Ministers: Henry A. Buttz, Edson W. Burr; Lay: George J. Ferry, Samuel 
Sterling. 

(The above list, which is incomplete although fuller information was sought and re- 


quested, nevertheless is an indication of the interest and leadership of the Newark 
Conference in ecumenicity. ) 
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National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States 

Vice President, Federal Council, John R. Mott 

Vice President, National Council, Eugene L. Smith 

General Board, National Council, John Wesley Lord 

General Board, Charles C. Parlin 

Chairman, Executive Board, Division of Foreign Missions, Eugene L. Smith 

Secretary, Joint Committee on Missionary Education, Gilbert Q. LeSourd, 
1951-1952 

Denominational Representative, Mrs. J. K. Mawha 

Delegate to the Constituting Convention, National Council, Cleveland, 
1950, Mrs. Harry W. Rosengrant 

Delegate and Member of the National Board, United Church Women, now 
the General Department of the United Council of Church Women of the 
National Council, Mrs. Harry W. Rosengrant 


Young Men’s Christian Association 

Student Secretary, International Committee, John R. Mott, 1888-1915 

Secretary of the Foreign Department, John R. Mott 

President of the World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, John R. Mott 

Secretaries—Charles H. Yatman, Newark; C. M. W. Lee, Warren County, 
New Jersey; Edwin G. Lincoln 

Program Director, City of New York, William Howes 

Americanization Work, Pennsylvania State Y.M.C.A., W. I. Reed 

Secretary, Orange County, N.Y., Miller F. Timbrell 

General Secretary, Taunton, Mass., and Bayonne, N.J., Arthur L. Hahn 

Americanization Secretary, General Electric Company, Schenectady, Arthur 
L. Hahan 

General Secretary, Hackensack—Harold S. Lavery; Former Executive 
Secretary, Morris County—Harold S. Lavery; Former Activities Secre- 
tary and Acting Executive Director, Uptown Y.M.C.A., New York City 
—Harold S. Lavery. 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
President, Y.W.C.A., The Oranges and Maplewood, Mrs. Archie M. Raub 


Agents, Representatives, Trustees of Colleges 
in the Newark Conference 


Agent, Centenary Collegiate Institute—James M. Tuttle, 1873; Financial 
Agent, Centenary Collegiate Institute—Jacob A. Cole, 1900; Financial 
Agent, American University, John A. Guttridge, 1901-1910; Assistant to 
Treasurer & Religious Work, Berea College—W. C. Noble, 1918-1926; 
Auditor, Berea College—W. C. Noble, 1928-1930; Trustee, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity—Jonathon K. Burr, 1880; E. W. Burr, 1881-1901; Trustees, 
Syracuse University—1896, Henry Spellmeyer, D. B. F. Randolph, E. L. 
Robbins, G. R. Howe; 1897, James L. Hays; 1949, P. L. Tilden; 1952- , 
Edmund L. Tink; President, Board of Trustees, Centenary College for 
Women—J. Edgar Washabaugh; Trustee, National College for Christian 
Workers—Mrs. J. K. Mawha; Vice President, Board of Trustees, Drew 
University—Joseph R. Ferry; President, Board of Trustees, Drew Univer- 
sity—Donald R. Baldwin. 


Miscellaneous Activities 
Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, J. H. Vincent, 1875; American Sabbath Union, General Secretary, 
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J. H. Knowles, 1889; District Secretary for Notheastern District, L. R. 
Dunn, 1891; Assistant Secretary for Second District—J. I. Morrow, 1892- 
93; Field Secretary, Lord’s Day Alliance for Greater New York, C. E. 
Collerd, 1923; Corresponding Secretary, New Jersey Sabbath Union, 1886; 
Secretary, Lord’s Day Alliance of Michigan, M. W. Womer, 1923-1931; 
Secretary, Sunday League of New Jersey—M. W. Womer, 1933-1938; Inter- 
denominational Rescue Mission, Paterson, J. H. Robertson, 1891; U. S. 
Sanitary Commission, James M. Tuttle, 1865; General Sales Agent, Meth- 
odist Book Concern, John Krantz, 1901-1916; Field Secretary, International 
Peace Forum, W. W. C. Walker, 1911; Director, War Reconstruction Work 
of the Methodist Church, in France, A. H. Marion, 1919-1920; Field Secre- 
tary, Near East Relief—W. I. Reed, 1921-1922; National Director Near 
East Relief, A. C. McCrea, 1921-26; Chairman, Emergency Rescue Com- 
mittee, Frank Kingdon, 1941-1942; Delegate, International Peace Congress, 
Milan, 1906; General Secretary, Anti-Tuberculosis Society of Pennsylvania, 
W. I. Reed, 1919; Superintendent, Associated City Societies of the Newark 
Conference, G. G. Vogel, 1920; Religious Secretary, New Jersey Patriotic 
League, W. P. Coon, 1920-1922; Secretary, Forward Canvass, Home for 
the Aged, Ocean Grove—Frank MacDaniel, 1921-1922; Agent, Home for the 
Aged, Ocean Grove—Benjamin F. Dickisson, 1939; Field Secretary, Meth- 
odist Home for the Aged, Ocean Grove, L. G. Forman, 1952- ; President, 
Board of Trustees, Home for the Aged, Ocean Grove, Olin Y. Shute, 1950; 
Frank Dennis, 1955; Director, Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin, Madison— 
H. W. Blashfield, 1930-1932; Council of Clinical Training of Theological 
Students, H. L. Utts, 1946; Student Work, Lisle Fellowship, D. C. Baldwin, 
1946-48; Director, Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, R. D. Jones, 
1948- ; President, Japan International Christian University Founda- 
tion, R. E. Diffendorfer, 1950-1952; Representative, Southwest Area, 
American Leprosy Missions, Inc., Everett F. Hallock, 1956; General Sec- 
retary, Methodist Commission on Chaplains—John R. McLaughlin, 1956; 
New Jersey Council of Religious Education—Fred E. Miles; President, New 
Jersey Council of Religious Education—Karl K. Quimby; Director of Re- 
ligious Education, Roseville Church, Newark, H. W. Blashfield, 1922; Book 
Publicity Department, Methodist Book Concern, Stephen J. Herben, 1921- 
1930; Director of Committee for Hiroshima Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Marvin W. Green. 

President, Newark Conference Council of Epworth League and Young 
People’s Work—William M. Twiddy, 1930-1936; Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, New Jersey—William M. Twiddy; Delegate to the International 
Youth Council, International Council of Religious Education, Toronto, 
1930—William M. Twiddy; Denominational Methods Conference, Town and 
City—Everett F. Halleck; Methods Conference on the City Church, 1954— 
Everett F. Halleck; Coordinating Council of the Methodist Church—Mrs. 
J. K. Mawha, 1952-1956; Board of World Peace—Mrs. J. K. Mawha, 
1956- ; President. Northeastern Jurisdiction WSCS—Mrs. J. K. Mawha, 
1949-1953; Board of Missions, Foreign Division—Mrs. J. K. Mawha, 1949- 
1953; Home Missions Congress, Columbus, Ohio—Mrs. J. K. Mawha, 1952; 
Delegate, Home Missions Council—Mrs. Harry W. Rosengrant; Church 
World Service Governing Board, Alternate Delegate—Mrs. Harry W. 
Rosengrant; Representative, Conference Board of Evangelism to the Na- 
tional Board of Evangelism—Marvin W. Green; John E. Griffith; Exchange 
Preacher in England for the Methodist Church—Harold N. Smith; Vice 
President, Chairman of the Executive Committee, Brooklyn Methodist 
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Hospital—Joseph R. Ferry; Official Observor, Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service, United Nations, New York—Mrs. Clifford Bender. 

Pastor: American Chapel in Paris—John McClintock, 1860-1864; Ameri- 
can Residents, Leipsic, Germany—Micah J. Cramer, 1867-1871; Commu- 
nity Church, Owensmouth, California—R. M. Bolmer, 1930; English Church, 
Rangoon, DeWitt C. Baldwin; Community Church, Morsemere, New 
Jersey, Albert Allinger, 1929-1947; Community Church, Palm Beach, 
Florida—John E. Charlton, 1943-1946. 


Institutional Chaplains 
(Chaplains to the Armed Forces are Listed in the Chapter 
“Ror God and Country.’’) 

Chaplain, Home for Disabled Soldiers—S. T. Moore, 1867; Minard 
Orphans’ Home, Morristown, N.J., J. N. Crane, 1873-1875; Dr. Strong’s 
Sanatorium, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Henry M. Simpson, 1892; New York 
Municipal Sanatorium, R. 8S. Young, 1915; Newark Fire Department, James 
Clayton Howard, 1917-1926; Memorial Home for Disabled Soldiers, W. P. 
Coon, 1923-1924; Chaplain and Field Secretary, Methodist Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, W. F. Cook, 1923; Home for the Aged, Ocean Grove, J. O. Winner, 
1924; Civilian Conservation Corps, Donald H. Gerrish, 1934-1938; Paterson 
Defense Housing Projects, F. M. Fuess, 1944; United States Veterans 
Administration, Canandaigua, New York, Ralph G. Saxe, 1946- ; Chaplain 
and Field Secretary, Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn, P. L. Tilden, 1946- 
1950; Veterans Administration, Halloran Hospital, Staten Island, N.Y., 
Leroy E. Wright, 1947-1950; Veterans Administration, Lyons Veterans 
Hospital, N.J., 1951-1955, Leroy E. Wright; New Jersey State Hospital, 
Morristown, K. W. Weidel, 1954-1956; Englewood, New Jersey, Hospital, 
K. W. Keidel, 1956- 


B. MISSIONARIES 
Prepared by George S. Harper and Vernon B. Hampton 


Division of World Missions and Former Board of Foreign Missions 


Name Place Date 
Stephen L. Baldwin China 1858 
Hu-Sing Mi China 1865 
J. S. Swaim Missionary to Florida 1865 
John Carroll Davison China (for 56 years) 1872 
Soe ellerris China 1875 
Yoitsu Honda Japan 1878 
Assuga Kiujiro Japan 1878 
Kikuchi Takuchei Japan 1878 
Jordan J. Economoff Bulgaria 1878 
Melville Y. Bovard Africa, India 1878 
Stephen Thomoff Bulgaria 1879 
Frank D. Gamewell China 1881 
George W. Woodall China 1883 
George B. Smyth China 1883 
T. H. Stockton South America 1884 
H. Dimitroff Bulgaria 1886 
C. D. Morris Korea 1900 
Jay C. Goodrich Philippines (Amer. Bible 
Soc.) 1900 
Arthur D. Berry Japan (for 36 years) 1902 
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Name 


William E. Lowther 
George W. Briggs 

Mrs. George W. Briggs 
Raymond C. Ricker 
Mrs. Charles S. Davison 


C. W. Demming'ss 
Raphael Fenili 


Percy Smith 
Arlo A. Brown 


J. M. Garbellano 


Anna Edith Fred 
Harry A. Relyea 


ericks 


Roberto Corradini 


Canio Zarilla 


Earl A. Hoose 
Francis P. Jones 


Amedio Trappolini 


Frank T. Cartwright 
Mrs. Robert Spencer 


Helen Rusby 
R. E. Marshall 
Sante Buzzalini 


William A. Ihde 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Dewey 

J. C. Hamel 

P. W. Paustian 

R. E. West 

Mrs. Winifred C 


Horace E. 


. Kemp 


Charles F. Peterson 

Marion Ruth Cole 

Marvin H. Harper 

Rev. and Mrs. Howard W. 


Yoder 
Fritz Pyen 
Chas. W. Turner 


Herbert I. Smith 
Lilly G. Swords 
John G. Finch 


Amedio Riggio, M.D. 


Rev. and Mrs. 


Maurice E. 


Place 

Malaysia, North Africa 

India 

India 

China 

Japan 

Missionary to Arizona 
(Home Missions) 

Italian Mission (Home Mis- 
sions) 

Algiers 

Agent, Board of Foreign 
Missions, Jerusalem 

Italian Mission (Home Mis- 
sions) 

China (for 34 years) 

Puerto Rico, San Juan Mis- 
sion (Home Missions) 

Italian Mission (Home Mis- 
sions ) 

Italian Mission (Home Mis- 
sions ) 

China 

China (for 39 years) 

Italian Mission (Home Mis- 
sions) 

China 

Japan 

Bolivia (for 37 years) 

Mexico, Philippines 

Italian Mission (Home Mis- 
sions) 

Japan 


North China 
Sumatra 

India 

Japan 

Angola 

China 

China, Malaya 
Japan 


Bolivia 

Hawaii (Home Missions) 

Brazil (American Bible So 
ciety ) 

China 

India 

South India 

Florida Latin Mission (Home 
Missions) 
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Date 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1905 


1907 


1911 
1911 


1912 


1914 
1915 


ies 
1915 


1916 
1916 
1916 


1916 
1917 
1917 
1919 
1920 


1920 
1921 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1925 
192% 


1929 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1936 
1939 


1942 


Name 
Culver 
Rev. Leonard T. Wolcott 
Mrs. Mabel J. Rugh 
M. W. Day 
J. K. Vincent 
Rev. and Mrs. James H. 
Moore 
Mrs. Ada F. Finley 
Mrs. Marion A. Spottswood 
Ruth A. Martin, R.N. 
Mrs. Solveig Lager 
Richard Linde 
Mario Charles Barberi 
Ruth Joy Barberi 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. 
Gamblin 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Allen 
Lott,Guy, Jr. 
Mrs. James H. Pyke 
Rev. and Mrs. 
Meachem 
Dr. and Mrs. C. G. White 
Mrs. Charles Perrill 


Stewart 


Place 
Rhodesia 
Lucknow 
India 
Alaska (Home Missions) 
Puerto Rico (Home Missions) 


Philippines, Korea 
India 

Philippines 

Korea 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Okinawa 

Okinawa 


Japan 
Okinawa 
India 
Sumatra 


India 
Liberia 
North India 


Woman’s Division—Board of Missions 


Name 
Florence R. Piper 
Dorothy Wall 
Mrs. Sylvia Frost 
Lois Rothrock 
Geraldine FitzGerald 
Helen Barnes 
Myrtle Elizabeth Bandel 
Ruth Ward 


Note: Several in the foregoing list are under the Woman’s Division, not 


noted. 


Place 
Korea, Japan 


Uruguay, India 
Latin America 
India 

Japan 

Japan 
Philippines 


C. EDUCATORS 
Prepared by Marvin W. Green 


Newark Conference Ministers who were, or are, affiliated with educational 


institutions. 


(Note: The accompanying dates in this list indicate approximate periods, 
rather than accurate historical records. For example,—since all 
-dates are taken from the Conference Minutes—the date shown may 
indicate merely that a person joined the Conference during this 
year, rather than that his relation to his job began then. Where 


dates are missing, they are unknown) 


BALDWIN, D. C., 1950: Chaplain, University of Michigan. 
1951: Director, Student Religious Activities. 


1955: Coordinator of Religious Affairs. 
National Director, Lisle Fellowship, Inc. 
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Date 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1946 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1950 
1952 
1952 
1952 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1955 


1955 
1956 
1956 


Date 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1953 


BERRY, Arthur D., Dean, Aoyama Theological Seminary, Japan. 
BICE, Harry V., 1930: Instructor, Mitchell School, Misenheimer, N. C. 
BINDENBERGER, J. Fred: Field Secretary, Upper Iowa University. 
BLAIR, J. D., 1871: Agent, Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
BLASHFIELD, H. W., 1929: Prof., Rel. Edn., Henderson Brown Col., 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
BOWERS, Daniel S., 1947: Instructor, Louisburg College, N. C. 
BOWMAN, S. L., 1883: Prof. of Theology, India Asbury University. 
1884: Prof., DePauw University. 

BOYD, J. M., Jr., 1954: Asst. Prof., Drew University. 
BRIGGS, George W., Prof., Reid College, Lucknow, India. 

Prof., College of the Pacific, California. 

Prof., Goucher College, Baltimore. 

1929: Prof., Drew University. 
BROWN, Arlo Ayres, 1921: Pres., University of Chattanooga. 

1929: Pres., Drew University. 
BUTTZ, H. A. 1870: Adjunct Prof: Drew Theological Seminary. 

1875: Pres., Drew Theological Seminary. 

Pres. Emeritus & Prof., Drew Theological Seminary. 
CARRUTH, John R., 1940: Instructor, Weatherford College, Texas. 

Administrative Dean. 

Head, Department of Bible and Philosophy, 
and Chaplain, Daniel Baker College, South- 
western University. 

CLARK, N. W., Prof., Martin Mission Institute, Frankfort on the Main, 
Germany. 
COLE, J. A., 1900: Financial Agent, Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
CRAIN, Charles E., 1949: Instructor, Western Maryland College. 
Assistant Professor. 
CRAMER, M. J., 1896: Instructor, Chureh History, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 
DASHTELL, R. L., 1869: President, Dickinson College. 
DAY, G. B., 1859: Professor, Pennington Seminary. 
DIEFENDORF, Dorr F., 1933: Asst. Prof., Drew University. 
Prof., Christian Sociology. 
DIFFENDORFER, Ralph E., 1950: President, Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation, Inc. 
EARP, Edwin L., 1905: Prof. Christian Sociology, Syracuse University. 
1917: Prof. Christian Sociology, Drew Seminary. 
EVANS, Roger R., 1950: Instructor, Centenary Junior College. 
FARRA, Theodore E., 1948: Chaplain and Teacher, Phelps School, 
Malvern, Pa. 
1949: Instructor, Union College, Ky. 
1951: Instructor, Morningside College, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

FELTON, Ralph A., 1923: Extension Prof., Rural Social Organization, 

Cornell University. 

1930: Professor, Drew University. 

1953: Professor Emeritus. 
FERGUSON, W. P., 1897: Pres., Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
FLEMING, W. B., 1912: Prof., Drew Theological Seminary. 
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FRERICHS, Ernest S., 1955: Asst. Prof., Biblical Literature, Brown Univ. 
GERRISH, Donald H., 1939: Counsellor, Tilton Junior College, N. H. 
GILBERT, W. M., 1923: Prof., Drew Theological Seminary. 
GREEN, Marvin W., 1944: Prof., Christian Ethics, Centenary Junior 
College. 
GROSS, J. Birney, 1953: Dean of Chapel, Centenary Junior College. 
Dean of Religion. 
GUNN, Lewis G., Instructor, Mallalieu Seminary, Kinsey, Alabama. 
GUTTERIDGE, J. A., 1897: Financial Secretary, Syracuse University. 
1908: Financial Secretary, American University. 
HANLON, J., 1871: Prof., Pennington Seminary. 
HAVIGHURST, Walter E., 1928: Instructor, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio 
HOPPER, Stanley R., 1936: Instructor, Drew Seminary. 
1944: Professor, Drew Seminary. 
1954: Dean, Graduate School, Drew Seminary. 
HOLLOWAY, Fred G., President, Drew University. 
HOYLE, Aubone, 1927: Adjunct Prof., Drew Theological Seminary. 
HURLBUT, J. L., 1914: Instructor, English Bible, Centenary Collegiate 
Institute; Director, Biblical Institute, Newark. 
HURST, John F., 1873: Prof. & Pres., Drew Theological Seminary. 
JOHNSON, F. Heisse, Jr., 1948: Teacher, Drew University. 
1958: Dean and Prof. of Religion, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College. 
JOHNSON, Ralph R., 1938: Director, Student Relations, Drew University. 
1943: Professor, Literature and Dramatics, Drew 
University. 
JONES, Francis P., 1916: Hinghwa Conference, Teacher. 
1930: Professor, Nanking University. 
1938: Professor, New Testament. 
1955: Director of Literature Project. 
JUDD, W. B., 1903: Prof., Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 
KINGDON, Frank, 1935: Pres., Dana College, Newark. 
1936: Pres., University of Newark. 
LAMBDIN, Henry L., 1953: Professor, Drew University. 
LANDON, T. H., 1886: Principal, Bordentown Military Institute. 
LANKARD, Frank G.,—Professor, Biblical Literature and Religious Edu- 
cation, Univ. of Chattanooga. 
—Instructor, Biblical Literature, Northwestern 
University. 
—Professor, Biblical Literature, Drew University. 
1941: Dean, Brother’s College, Drew University. 
1950: Dean, Baldwin Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 
LINTNER, Robert C., 1933: Director, Student Employment, Drew Univer- 
sity. 
LIPPINCOTT, 1875: Prof., Dickinson College. 
MAC DANIEL, Frank, 1912: Pres., Pennington Seminary. 
1923: Pres., Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, 
New York. 
MANN, Albert, 1895: Prof., Biology, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
MARTIN, LeRoy A., 1939: Pres., Tennessee Wesleyan University. 
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MC CLINTOCK, James A., 1936: Assoc.-Prof., Psychology, Brother’s Col- 
lege. 
MC CORMICK, C. W., 1900: Pres.-elect, Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
MEEKER, J. M., 1909: Pres., Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
MILES, Fred E., Professor, Ozark Wesleyan College. 
MILLS, Victor G., 1946: Dean of Religion, Centenary Junior College. 
MUNROE, J. A., 1869: Principle, Passaic Collegiate Institute. 
NELSON, J. Robert, 1950: Asst. Director, Wesley Foundation, University 
of Illinois. 
1956: Dean, Vanderbilt University School of The- 


ology. 
NEUBERG, Maurice J., 1921: Prof., Psychology, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 


—Director of Religious Education, Okla- 
homa State University. 
NOBLE, E. A., 1907: Pres., Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
1909: Pres., Women’s College, Baltimore. 
1910: Pres., Goucher College. 
NOBLE, W. C., 1918: Asst.-Treas. & Religious Worker, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. 
O’DONNELL, W. C., 1916: Special Teacher on Bible, Pennington Seminary. 
PEARCE, Elmer E., 1946: Director, 75th Anniversary Program, Centen- 
ary Junior College. 
1949: Assistant to the President, Centenary Junior 
College. 
PENNINGTON, Chester, Professor, Centenary Junior College. 
POWELL, Luther P., 1947: Instructor, Department Rural Church, Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. 
1955: Professor, Drew Theological Seminary. 
PYEN, Fritz, 1929: Instructor, Drew University. 
RICHARDS, Ellis H., 1952: Professor, Gammon Theological Seminary. 
RICHARDS, Herbert E., Jr., 1947: Assoc.-Prof., Christian Criticism of 
Life, Drew Theological Seminary. 
RICKER, Raymond C., Instructor, Tsicheo Day School, West China. 
Director, Tsicheo Boys’ School. 
Builder of West China Union University. 
RITTER, DECKARD,—Instructor, Talledega University, Alabama. 
1943: Librarian and Professor, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 
ROBBINS, Kirk W., —Professor of Philosophy and Biblical Literature, 
Cornell College. 
SANDERS, Merritt W., 1947: Instructor in Psychology, New York Uni- 
versity. 
1951: Professor Psychology and Religion, Kansas 
State Teacher’s College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas. 

SHUTE, Olin Y., Acting President, Fargo College, Fargo, N. D. 
SITTERLY, Charles F., 1893: Adjunct Professor, Drew Theological Sem- 
inary. 

1894: Professor, Biblical Literature. 
SMITH, M. N., 1900: Registrar and Professor of Education, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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TAYLOR, H. M., Jr., 1938: Assoc. Professor Systematic Theology and 
Philosophy of Religion, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 
TOOMBS, Lawrence E., 1954: Asst. Professor, Old Testament, Drew Uni- 
versity. 
TREVORROW, Robert J., 1918: Pres., Drew Seminary for Young Women, 
Carmel, New York. 
1920: Pres., Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
TRICKETT, A. Stanley, 1989: Professor, Brother’s College, Drew Uni- 
versity. 
1948: Chaplain, Brother’s College. 
WHITING, H. C., 1876: Professor, Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
1879: Asst.-Principal, Pennington Seminary. 
1881: Professor, Dickinson College. 
WHITNEY, G. H., 1876: Pres., Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
1901: Pres. Emeritus, Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
WILLETT, Alfred E., 1925: Instructor, Anglo-Chinese College, China. 
WILEY, Isaac W., 1859: Principal, Pennington Seminary. 
YOUNG, Sherman P., 1929: Instructor, Drew University. 
1932: Asst.-Prof., Greek & Latin. 
1938: Professor, Greek & Latin. 
ZOOK, Arthur D., 1950: Administrative Asst. to President, Drew Uni- 
versity. 


ASBURY IN NEW JERSEY 
“The minds of the people were open for the reception 
of the truth.”’ 
Sussex Court House (Newton) May 15, 1811. 
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Bishop Luther Barton Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
Wilson, 1912-1928 1928-1944 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam Bishop Frederick B. Newell 
1944-1952 1952- 


Episcopal Leadership of the New York Area since 1912 


Bishop John Wesley Lord Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke Bishop Hazen G. Werner 
Boston Area Pittsburgh Area Ohio Area 


Former members of the Newark Conference now in tre episcopacy 


Dr. Fred G. Holloway 


President of Drew University ra prepuecns | bes nue 
eneral Executive Secretary 


Division of World Missions 
Board of Missions 


The Rev. Ruth M. Ellis 
Port Morris and Westside, Hopatcong 
(Credit Newark News Photo) 


Dr. John R. McLaughlin Dr. Karl K. Quimby 


General Secretary, Commis- Edueational Secretary 
sion on Chaplains Board of Missions 


The first woman ordained in the Newark Conference, 1956, and representa- 
tive ministers in fields of leadership. 


(Right) Dr. J. Edgar Washabaugh, 
Associate Publisher, The Methodist 
Publishing House. Dr. Washabaugh 
was re-elected to that high office 
in 1956 by the General Conference. 


(Left) Dr. Frank S. Mead, Religious 
Editor of the Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Dr. Mead has devoted much of his 
career to the editorial desk. 


(Right) Dr. Frank Wade Smith was 
Editor of the Methodist Yearbook 


and General Minutes for _ several 
years. 


DENOMINATIONAL LEADERS: Publishing Agent and Editors 


Charles C. Parlin, Lawyer, Kinsey N. Merritt, President, 
Lecturer and Ecumenical Ocean Grove Camp Meeting 
Leader Association 


Daniel Burke Dr. James R. Joy Rev. Dr. Eric R. North 


President, American Bible Former Editor of The Recently Retired Secretary 
Society Christian Advocate American Bible Society 


(Dr. North’s Church Home 
is Summit) 


s 


W. Carl Walton Dr. Edward W. Seay 
Conference Lay Leader President, Centenary College 


for Women 


Newark Conference laymen are leaders in Christian service. 


Dr. Roland L. Luerich Dr. Harold N. Smith 


Southern District : Northern District 


Dr. William L. Lancey 
Host Pastor 


Morristown Methodist 
Church 


Dr. Paul A. Callender Dr. Raymond E. Neff 


Western District Eastern District 


District superintendents and the host pastor of the Centennial Session of the 
Newark Conference, 1957 ‘ 


CHAPTER FOUR 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS AND SIDELIGHTS, REVEALING INCIDENTS 


1. GLIMPSES FROM THE JOURNALS 
William M. Twiddy 


An 1856 advertisement of Pennington Seminary, “RELIGIOUS PRIVI- 
LEGES—the students attend morning and evening prayers daily, church 
twice on the Sabbath, and the Bible Lecture on Sabbath afternoons. There 
are also Class meetings and a Prayer Meeting weekly.” 


That editorial “we’—1859 Journal, On temperance,—‘‘Resolved that the 
rapid spread of intemperance among us is a cause of great anxiety and 
alarm.” Yet in response to the Bishop’s query, the character of every 
member was passed! 


From the “Complimentary Resolutions,” 1859, “Resolved that our special 
thanks be tendered to the choir of this Church for their very delightful 
music; such music as we have been able to understand and enjoy.” 


To those of us who travel by automobile, and to our descendants who may 
use even speedier means of locomotion, resolutions like these make a century 
seem very long indeed: Resolution at a Conference in Haverstraw, ‘“Re- 
solved, that in view of the liberality of the Steamboat Company in reducing 
the fares to and from the city of New York we tender them herewith our 
gratitude for such favors”; or this from Hackettstown, “Resolved, that the 
thanks of the Conference be given to the Morris and Essex R.R. Com- 
panies and Superintendent, for reduced fare to the members of the Con- 
ference.” 


In 1874, ‘“‘Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the Paterson 
and Passaic Horse Car Rail Road for their liberality towards the members 
of the Conference.” 

The surrey with the fringe! From the report of the Presiding Elder, Jersey 
City District, 1868; “One Church, Haverstraw, ... built extensive sheds.” 


In 1859, a Fund for the Evangelization of Ireland amounted to $100,000. 


In 1863, the reports of the Presiding Elders were first printed. They took 
only five or six lines. Four years later, “C. Larew then gave a written 
report of each charge upon his district. The report was both novel and 
striking, abounding with both instructive and humorous observations. It 
was listened to with interest and delight.” Autre temps, autre mouers! 
By 1868 the reports had assumed something of the length and content 
that has marked them over the years. From the P. E., Elizabeth District, 
“A genuine revival spirit has not prevailed during the year, and yet, in 
some localities the spirit has been poured out in an unusual manner. My 
health has never been better than for the past ten years. I have never 
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preached more easily and more to my spiritual comfort, than since last 
Conference.” 

That year the P. E., Newton District stated “This district lies in three 
states. It takes in 2 counties and parts of 6 others. It is in a mountainous 
region. The Elder is expected to travel about 1000 miles each quarter and 
to preach twice on Saturday as well as on Sunday. I have been able to 
attend the Ist, 2d, 4th quarterly meetings on each charge, and nearly all 
of the third.” 

Now what did this brother mean when he reported, “The preachers 
have worked in harmony and we feel like thanking God and taking 
courage.” In 1872, N. Van Sant, P.E., Newton District protested, “Seven 
charges enjoy the honorable distinction of supporting their pastors without 
depending on the annual ‘Donation Visit,’ and others, it is earnestly hoped 
will soon fall into line. 

“In a few charges the abominable practice still continues of holding the 
church festival, or the donation visit, at the neighborhood hotel, it being 
generally stipulated, though not always, that the bar shall be closed for the 
occasion.” 


We did practice what we now preach! From the 1872 Journal, “Announce- 
ment was made by Bishop Ames of the transfer by Bishop Simpson of 
John L. H. Sieveres from the Northwest German Conference to this Con- 
ference. His character passed. 

“This brother is of African descent and is the first colored man ever ad- 
mitted into this Conference. (Appointed to St. John’s Church, Newark).” 


An unknown orator declared (1872) “Methodism is rich, is in danger of 
Plethora, and needs to be bled.” One plan for the “bleeding” Suggested in 
1876 as “A Plan Of Church Support”: “Collectors, consisting mostly of 
young ladies, call upon the contributors, monthly and regularly, for the 
payment of dues. The ladies succeed better than men. Being unacquainted 
with the financial embarrassments of contributors, and being neither 
delinquent debtors nor anxious creditors in their relations to them, they are 
not deterred as men often are.”’ 


So this is what our fathers and grandfathers were like! In 1860, On Sun- 
day Schools, “Resolved that we will be more diligent in carrying out our 
rule, relative to the catechetical instruction of our children, which, while 
often difficult, is always important.” 


The third point in a sermon preached in 1861 at the Anniversary of the 
Educational Society was, “We have nothing to fear from an educated 
ministry.” 


An obituary solemnly records, “When appointed to the Fonda Mission, 
he found only one member of the Church, and that one a female.” With due 
apologies to our Woman’s Societies! 


Our circumlocutions: “Disease followed disease for three months when 
brother C .. ceased to suffer and to breathe.” Some language was simpler 
though admittedly blunt. The Conference Claimant of today was the 
Superannuate of yesterday and the “Worn-Out Preacher” of 100 years 
ago. Somehow, with all the work of the ministry in 1957, we find a rare 
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tribute in that “worn-out.” Men died a century ago from “congestion of 
the lungs” or “congestion of the brain,’ printed evidence of the vast 
development in medicine, surgery and the understanding of man as man. 


How contemporary! An 1862 “note’—“The following missionary returns 
were handed in too late to be inserted in their appropriate places. If the 
brethren will only .. .!” 


In 1863, the reports of the P.E. (Presiding Elder, to you, District Super- 
intendent to us) were only 5 to 6 lines long. The P.E. for the Newton Dis- 
trict reported that “his district had enjoyed some prosperity in religion, 
and in finances there was an improvement.” 


Have we grown in grace! On March 31, 1863, a Resolution on the Loyalty 
of Candidates for Admission on Trial, was passed: “Resolved, that the 
P.E. be requested when they present the names of candidates for admission 
on trial to state whether or not these candidates are loyal to the government 
of this country.” 


In those days, the names of persons and Sunday School classes who con- 
tributed to Missions, were listed in the Journal. The report from First 
Church, Rahway: 
Boys Classes—United We Stand...... $5.32 
Divided We Fall ...... Or: 


and “General Sherman’s Boys” with $4.37 triumphed over “General Grant’s 
Boys” who could only scrape up $4.15. 


Paternal admonition, from an 1865 memoir: “When the young itinerant 
left his paternal home to engage in his high vocation, his father gave him 
a horse, saying, ‘‘Go and do all the good you can for I have never done any.” 


Ante-Lydia Pinkham! In 1869, “Resolved, that we will discontinue publicly 
and privately, the use of all those patent medicines, usually called tonics, 
the principal ingredient of which is intoxicating liquors.” 


From the reports of the Presiding Elders, 1870: 
“Morristown District had been manned by thirty good and faithful men who 
have proved themselves to be laborious.” 


In this day of extreme emphasis on the separation of Church and State, we 
might adopt this quatrain as a slogan: 
“Rear not the skeptic’s puny hands 
While near the school the Church spire stands; 
Nor dread the bigot’s blinded rule 
While near the Church spire stands the school.” 


Looks like a habit: From an 1871 report, “the elegant and commodious 
Church at Plainfield, recently dedicated, rather makes the burning of 
the previous Church appear in the light of a blessing.” (Ed. note, a fire 
occurred in First Church, Plainfield again in 1955.) 
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Not in the interests of ecumenicity! An obituary, 1870, of a minister’s 
wife: “Her parents being members of the Presbyterian Church, in her 
early life she was trained in the faith of that Church. When fourteen years 
of age she was awakened and converted in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Bridgeton.” 


Tut, tut! Way back in 1871, “Resolved, that in reporting the Missionary 
Collection, each Preacher report only the amount actually paid into the 
Missionary Treasurer; and that the same apply to all other collections.” 


“God moves in a mysterious way... .” An 1868 memoir of a young man, 
a builder, who had been converted: “He now felt it his duty to give him- 
self wholly to the work of the ministry; but having succeeded his employer 
in business, he asked, ““What shall I do with this knowledge and these 
tools?” This question was answered by two fires by which he lost both shop 
and tools. 


At the 1873 Conference session held at Port Jervis, N. Y., Bishop Foster 
advised the new class of deacons on preaching: “‘The best preparation for 
the pulpit is to go and talk with God an hour, to lay our hearts alongside 
of His, and ask him to come into our littleness. Pretty words, mere studied 
sentences, tropes and figures, combinations of grand fancies and words, the 
jingle of sweet sounds will not meet the want. Preach truth, not sound.” 


In 1875, On Church Buildings, “Resolved, That in the prosecution of church 
enterprises we disapprove the publication of imaginary assets, diminished 
liabilities, and all inflated representations of church work.” 


From a memoir, 1875,—‘‘Bro. —————— was a man of solid parts who died 
at his post with his armor on.” 

In 1879, Bishop S. M. Merrill gave this advice on pastoral calling to the 
incoming class: “You are not to talk too long nor too loud. He talks too 
long who talks on after he is through, and when he wearies the people. 
Preachers of other denominations are not under law, and may speak too 
loud and too long, but all Methodist Preachers promise not to do these 
things.” 


An 1879 memoir of a minister’s wife: “Having become the wife of a Meth- 
odist preacher she at once devoted herself to its privations and privileges 
with a zeal which ceased not to burn until she was transferred to the 
Church triumphant. She was richly endowed for this checkered life. .. .” 


At the 1880 session, Dr. Butler of the Freedmen’s Aid Society and Chaplain 
McCabe of the Church Extension Society vied for funds. Dr. Butler spoke 
first. ““The speaker went on to prove the close connection between Slavery 
and Romanism, and told how the Pope had recognized Jefferson Davis and 
how all Europe had refused to follow him. The Roman Church had no right 
to the colored people. They belong to us. Their natural affinities are with 
Methodism. It is common to hear the colored people say, “I belong to John 
Wesley’s Church.” They are drawn to this Church because its founder said 
that “Slavery was the sum of all villainies.”” An appeal for funds followed. 
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Chaplain McCabe followed. He was trying to “build one a day” and new 
Methodist Churches were needed. “Whenever I hear Dr. Butler speak, I 
feel I’ve had an Elijah meal on which I can go for forty days. The only 
trouble with the Doctor is, he’s a little expensive but that is a good fault. 
There was once a sergeant who carried his colors too far front and when 
someone called, ‘Bring back the colors to the regiment,’ he shouted, ‘Bring 
up your regiment to the colors.” Now I want to raise an army of workers 
so that when I draw the Sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God and 
give the order, ‘Draw pocketbocks,’ every man will answer with a $10 note.” 


An advocate of Temperance... , “He attacked alcohol in mince pies, in the 
physician’s prescription, and in Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 


In 1881, a committee of 5 was appointed to “consider and report on the 
subject of Polygamy.” This action was followed by the appointment of a 
“Committee of 4 on Divorce.” 


From a Presiding Elder (1881), “It is my candid and earnest conviction 
that the time has fully come when a regular systematic contribution for the 
support of the ministry and the benevolences of the Church should be made 
a test of membership.” 


And in what we think of as ‘“‘the good old days,” this complaint, “Parents, 
in many instances, have left the entire matter of the training of their chil- 
dren to the Sabbath Schools.” 


2. REPORT—REFLECTIONS OF THE DISTRICTS 
Marvin W. Green and Vernon B. Hampton 


Measurements. 


St. Mark’s, Staten Island—The preacher’s family in this charge is too 
large for the parsonage, and the congregation is too large for the church. 
Both parsonage and church must be enlarged unless the Bishop sends a 
preacher with a small family, who has the faculty of reducing the congre- 
gation. Collections all taken, salary advanced, twenty probationers re- 
ceived, and ten Advocates taken. 

Report, Elizabeth District, 
Ale BRICH eb lL 889: 


COURAGE AND DECISION IN A TRYING HOUR 


Few churches have had a more violent shock, or a greater test put on 
their denominational loyalty, than had Trinity Church, Paterson, almost 
immediately following our last (1905) Conference Session. Receiving most 
enthusiastically the appointment of a new pastor and hearing two delightful 
sermons from him on the only Sabbath at which he served as pastor, the 
church was simply thunderstruck with amazement to learn, the very next 
day, that he had accepted an invitation to a church in Baltimore. This, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have sufficiently tested any church’s 
loyalty: but in this case, the circumstances were extraordinary. A new 
church and parsonage costing some $42,000 was fast approaching com- 
pletion, and an unsecured debt of nearly $30,000 was resting like a mill- 
stone upon it—enough, I grant, to frighten. almost any man a thousand 
leagues away from it. For a time there was consternation, almost panic, 
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a feeling that everything must be hopelessly swamped. During two succes- 
sive nights, absolutely the most wretched ones I ever experienced, I did 
not sleep an hour. But in a few days, thanks be to God, to Methodistic 
loyalty, and to our Methodist conveniences for meeting such emergencies, 
everything righted itself. Brother Sparnon of Trinity Church, Staten Island 
signified a willingness to accept the pastorate, both Presiding Elders con- 
senting, and Bishop Berry immediately telegraphed his appointment. The 
work from May 1 to December 1 nearly killed him and possibly made him 
sick of his bargain, but the church emerged gloriously triumphant, far ex- 
ceeding the most sanguine hopes of any one. With the excellent sermons 
and financial appeals of Bishop McCabe and Dr. Henry A. Buttz, during 
two Sabbaths in November, the entire indebtedness was provided for, except 
about $1,700. 

From the Elizabeth District Report, 

Dr. C. S. RYMAN, P. E. 1906. 


A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY 


Presiding Elder FitzGerald Extols Natural Beauty of 
Northern New Jersey 


(The following remarkable description, given in 1880, is of special in- 
terest today, since the area so eloquently and accurately pictured has be- 
come one of America’s most popular vacationlands. Newton District, the 
Rev. Dr. James N. FitzGerald observes, embraces the whole of the coun- 
ties of Sussex and Warren, and parts of Hunterdon, Morris and Passaic in 
New Jersey, together with parts of Orange and Sullivan in New York, and 
parts of Pike and Monroe in Pennsylvania.) : 

Our (Newton) District lies in a region of country considerably elevated 
above the sea and which for grand and varied scenery is almost unsur- 
passed. Crossing its northwest corner from Otisville to Columbia is the 
Blue Ridge, one of the principal members of the Appalachian system. Fol- 
lowing this range from Otisville, the point at which it is scaled by the 
Erie Railway, we soon come to High Point, the Mt. St. Elias of Northern 
New Jersey. Proceeding further we descend into Culver’s Gap, a deep 
and most beautiful and symmetrical depression, having for one of its 
great attractions Culver’s Lake, the shore of which the traveler skirts as he 
journeys across our parish. Still further on, and ere we reach the limit of 
our field we come to the Delaware Water Gap, the wonders of which we need 
not describe, since its fame, as one of nature’s works is world-wide. Swing- 
ing across the northeast corner, from Otisville to Vernon, one passes near 
the bases of two mountains which project far above the plain, with an 
abruptness which causes them to present a picture upon which the lover 
of the beautiful will gaze intently and long. They bear the old-time names 
of Adam and Eve. On the southwest we have Schooley’s mountain, the 
popular summer resort, so noted for its mineral waters and great height. 
Many other heights and depressions, which are constantly receiving at- 
tention from those who admire such scenes, might be mentioned, but we 
forbear. Go whichever way he may the traveler finds some one of these 
heights standing in his path, and though the climbing of them at times 
seems toilsome, the grandeur and beauty which he beholds upon reaching 
their summit lead him to forget his weariness and to say, “How wonder- 
ful are thy works, O, God!” 
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Akin to these mountains are “The Knob,” looking down from which the 
observer sees almost every home and path in the beautiful village of Mil- 
ford, and “The Cliffs,” which hang above that place on the Pennsylvania 
shore of the Delaware; and from which can be had at almost any time 
such views as men often travel thousands of miles to obtain. Standing 
upon them, one beautiful September day, we found our heart echoing the 
words of an enraptured German, “Mein Gott, I tank de for dis day.” At 
many of these elevated points there are erected observatories in which 
knowledge is gathered from the earth and the heavens, and from which it 
is handed down to minor districts, like those lying along the Passaic and the 
Hackensack. From the mountains we descend to the plains, the most 
noticeable of which are Frankford and Succasunna, which last named our 
late beloved Bishop Janes characterized as among the most beautiful he 
had ever surveyed. Coming further down, we reach the valleys through 
which flow the majestic Delaware, peaceful, as a rule, but at times wild 
and destructive, defying the power and the skill of all upon its banks, and 
the Mongaup, the Neversink, the Bushkill, as well as other rivers of smaller 
proportions and less note. In some of these are eddies which have be- 
come so famous as to give names to the regions round about them, for 
example, Handsome Eddy and Pond Eddy. 

In addition there are waterfalls and cascades which draw to themselves 
multitudes of tourists every year; among them are Mongaup Falls— 
counted worthy of especial mention in works on American scenery—Ray- 
mond’s kill, Sawkill, Bushkill and High Falls—-all Niagaras in miniature, 
the Indian Ladder, on the waters of which one might think he could 
ascend from depth to height and from height to depth descend again, the 
Deer Leap, a view of which is evidence sufficient that it is appropriately 
named, and the unique Soap-trough out of which the waters seem to bring 
suds enough to cleanse a political party. Besides these there come leaping 
down the mountain sides and crossing almost every road we travel spar- 
kiing streams which, if a Presiding Elder were an angler, might tempt him 
to halt long enough to cast a “fly” and “land” a gamey trout. 

The lakes are no less attractive than the streams, lying quietly between 
the hills in this “upper” country. Like brilliant gems in beautiful settings, 
are Budd’s Lake, Swartswood Lake and Lake Hopatcong, not to mention 
many smaller sheets which, though less noted, are quite as charming. On 
the shores and waters of all these linger, through the long summer months, 
many who seek respite from the cares of business life, and who wish the 
day of their departure from scenes so lovely may be long delayed. The 
grand old pine forests which once covered a large portion of this district, 
have nearly all been swept away, and where they stood may be seen 
thousands of acres that yield their part of each annual harvest. And yet, 
there remain of these forests remnants sufficient to tell us what once was, 
or at least to prompt the “oldest inhabitant” to tell how fathers Van 
Cleave, Coit, Vansant, Opdyke and Smith took the pheasant on the wing, 
successfully tracked the nimble rabbit and brought down the bounding 
deer. Yea, more, how they entered the dense forests and, relying upon 
their own steady nerve and deadly aim, occasionally brought forth into 
the clearing a noble specimen of a bear. We say there are just sufficient of 
the old pines left to prompt the early settler to tell, as he sits by his 
evening fire, of the exploits of the worthies we have named in the forests 
that are gone. 
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THE SLEIGH-BELLS RINGING 


We have had quite an experience at Cokesbury and Fairmount. These 
two churches were united last Conference, at their earnest request, though 
it seemed almost impossible that one minister could do the work, the 
members of both churches being widely scattered. But a young man of 
promising physique and energetic ways was found. He was told thats 
the Bishop should send him there he would receive a thousand dollars sal- 
ary, but he must get a horse with legs on. He happened to have a horse of 
that kind at the time and in three months it was used up and turned out 
to grass; a borrowed animal died on his hands, and the former incumbent 
was then returned to the traces. The pastor had made sixteen hundred calls 
and is going yet; he has held three months of extra meetings without out- 
side help, secured one hundred and twenty converts, one hundred and ten 
of whom have joined the churches which are now holding five cottage 
meetings every week. It is needless to say that the benevolences are all 
up and the pastor has received a handsome present. This includes a hand- 
some sleigh with a chime of bells, and robes. The last Sunday of the meet- 
ings the District Superintendent preached three times for him, rode in the 
sleigh, upset in a snowdrift and spilled all the dignity (of the pastor) and 
got out of church that night at eleven o’clock with a people too happy to 
go home. The good old times have not all passed away; the word protracted, 
as applied to Methodist meetings, is still in use. The anaemic city churches 
will get some good red blood from work like this in the country churches. 
It only remains to be said that the pastor is looking forward to other 
conquests, but in the same field, with a newly purchased thoroughbred 
Kentucky mare. His motto is, “If you want the sinners you must go for 
them.”’ 

Report on Elizabeth District 
D. B. F. RANDOLPH, Dis 1911 


A LitTLe LADY DRIFTED IN 


Trinity, Rahway, is the lame man, walking and leaping and praising 
God. Peter and John did not get a three-hundred dollar raise in their 
salaries before the work was done, and they did not give the man a suit of 
new clothes to leap in at a cost of $2,000; but the miracle was wrought, 
and in perfect harmony with the laws of human nature, by the introduc- 
tion of the higher law. A little lady drifted into the services, and the pas- 
tor’s predecessor, who had labored so long amid many discouragements 
to build this fine edifice and pay for it, together with the ladies of the 
church, made her feel at home in her Father’s own house. The new regime 
kept it up and the lady joined the church. One day she began to give and 
then another day she surprised the pastor by proposing to pay off the 
debt of $4,500; and they let her do it. I said to her, ““You must be very 
happy to be able to relieve this long-struggling church of its burden and 
send it on its way rejoicing,” and she smiled and said she surely was. The 
church, embarrassed so many years by hard times coming at the time of its 
building, was healed of its infirmity, and a week before the mortgage 
burning the boiler burst, the pastor insisting that it burst with joy. And 
this offering a little courtesy at the door and entertaining angels unawares 
has dropped $25,000 from the same hand into the annuity fund of the 
Foreign Missionary Society, and $25,000 from the same hand in the Home 
Missionary Society, and $25,000 into the Women’s Missionary Societies, 
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and $8,000 more into our Preachers’ Aid Society, and it is now in the 
hands of Brother Blanchard. I won’t tell you her name; it would be dan- 
gerous—for her. But the miracle, I think, might be repeated if we would 
pay less attention to our fairs and festivals and more attention to our 
folks. Perhaps the Lord saw, if the lady didn’t, that this embarrassed 
church was spending $200 this year to run an Italian Mission in the 
chapel. 

Report, Elizabeth District 

D. B. F. RANDOLPH, D.S., 1912 


FREE PEWS PAY THE BILLS 


During the last few years among the prominent and largest churches of 
the district, a marked movement toward free seats has been inaugurated 
and encouraged. Hackettstown led the way, and ever since enjoyed in her 
finances, as well also in all other departments, great success. She has an 
income equal to her expenses paid in with great regularity. She has paid 
every dollar of indebtedness, so that at the close of this year she ‘“‘owes 
no man anything.” She has enjoyed a blessed work of grace and this year 
has given the largest missionary collection in her history. Washington fol- 
lowed her lead and removed the embargo from her pews and this year 
launched out as a popular free church. The outcome is splendid; bills paid 
regularly, subscriptions equal to expenses, no special effort necessary at the 
close of the year, has built a new parsonage, as you have heard; enjoyed 
a marvelous revival of religion with two hundred persons at her altars, and 
has given her largest missionary collection. She needs two things, a new 
church building and enlarged benevolences; then she will do model work 
for the Master and her denomination in this growing, busy, and beautiful 
town. The First Church, Phillipsburg, has inaugurated the same move- 
ment, and today is full of enthusiasm. She has enjoyed a gracious and large 
revival; has already secured under this free pew system the largest sub- 
scription for the year’s expenses yet known in her history. There are yet 
three larger churches on this district that ought to adopt the same plan. 
Indeed, we believe that, in most cases, this is the best plan for any Method- 
ist Church. We do not mean to infer that this history condemns the pew 
system in toto, for some of our pewed churches are most successfully con- 
ducted. But we do believe it, first, is a strong indorsement of the ol!d- 
fashioned free seat system; and, second, it does mark these churches as 
places where the great congregations convene and where great numbers 
of men and women seek and find the Saviour; and third, it does present to 
us the best method known for raising the expense account of a Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

| Report, Paterson District 

1893 


No TAKERS? 


Mechanicsville will hereafter be known as White House. But until they 
get a better parsonage, fewer will be eager to reach this White House than 
there are who would take up their abode in the one at Washington. How- 
ever, $85 has been paid on debts, the church has been redecorated at an 
expense of $200, and other changes made. 

Report, District Superintendent 
1893 
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TuHeE NEED IS LAYMEN 


The need of many of our churches is more broad, intelligent, generous- 
spirited laymen who are fitted to lead and inspire others, and thus relieve 
a pastor of being the church factotum. Sometimes it seems necessary for 
the preacher to be steward, trustee, chorister, class leader, superintendent, 
Epworth League president, or have the duties of these offices imperfectly 
performed. He must inaugurate all financial plans, and twice earn his 
meager support by working up fairs, festivals, oyster suppers, harvest- 
homes, cantatas, etc., to accomplish results which should be secured by the 
disciplinary methods. The time thus consumed, to say nothing of inter- 
rupting all habits of systematic study on which a preacher must depend 
for hopes of ministerial advancement, prevents any evangelistic efforts on 
which Methodism must largely depend for any real growth or efficiency. 
After all, there is no religious panacea or cure-all, but genuine revivals, to 
build up churches, stop quarrels, arrest the incoming tides of worldliness, 
or to promote financial and benevolent interests. In saying this we merely 
utter a platitude, and yet it is one which needs often to be repeated and 
emphasized. 

Report, Elizabeth District, 
GCG; S. RYMAN, belo 


GETTING RID OF THE “WHITE ELEPHANT.” 


Lafayette has had another remarkable year. Four years ago it was com- 
monly believed that this society would be forced to the wall. Mills and 
factories had altered the neighborhood, supplanting the old constituency 
with mostly non-Protestant families, and the twenty-four year old $12,000 
mortgage had been augmented by a $2,200 floating debt. Yet as a result 
of the four years of continued and persistent effort of the present pastor 
and the loyalty and generosity of the less than 250 active members, on the 
last Sunday of the old year Bishop Wilson rededicated this splendid edifice, 
with the entire property—church, chapel, gymnasium and parsonage—ab- 
solutely free of debt; and on the first Sunday of the new year, the pastor, 
after having paid off this year the last $4,500 of debts, turned over to the 
church a balance of $575 in cash, which has been put in trust as the begin- 
ning of $10,000 endowment. On the last night of the old year eight of the 
local churches united with Lafayette in her Emancipation service, at which 
a huge “white elephant,” representing the $14,200 debt, was carried out 
of the church by the official men and, with plenty of red fire and snapping 
firecrackers, cremated in the middle of the street, in the presence of over 
fifteen hundred people, after which a great congregation enjoyed the union 
Watch Night program, which was followed by light refreshments and a 
social half hour. The Emancipation service was interrupted while a repre- 
sentative of the congregation presented the pastor with a handsome gold 
watch and an ivory and gold-headed walking-stick. Twenty-seven new 
members have been received this year, and every dollar of current ex- 
penses paid, so that for the first time in her history this church will begin 
her new year absolutely free of debt. The Men’s Club is making its largely 
attended monthly meetings and annual banquets the means of bringing 
the church into closer touch with the men of the community, to the mutual 
benefit of both parties. 

Report, Jersey City District 
G. W. SMITH, 1913 
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“T WANT A GOOD PLACE, SOME SAY” 


A young man entering a Conference observed there were five churches 
that furnished large financial support, and he expected to succeed and be 
pastor of one of them in five years. Professional promotion is not identical 
with success in a sacred calling. If Christ was in the cabinet, I imagine 
he would tell us we are in danger of being unduly eager about what is 
called ‘“‘a good place,” and not adequately eager for the rescue spirit, the 
shepherd spirit, the spirit of the shepherd, who forgets himself and lays 
down his life day after day for the sheep. And we are in danger of losing 
the spirit of chivalry, heroism, and self-devotedness. Bishop Vincent de- 
clared years ago that Methodism was not originated in 1739, but was Chris- 
tianity-in-earnest, and old as Christianity-in-earnest itself. If we take that 
view of Methodism, there was a Conference of original Methodists in Jeru- 
salem 1,900 years ago. The Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls presided. 
One member got enamored of silver and gold, betrayed the cause, and be- 
came a suicide. He got warped first because he did not get what he thought 
he ought to have. Two brethren asked the great Bishop for the best places, 
and he asked if they could drink of his cup and be baptized with his Spirit. 
He appointed one of them to take care of Mary, the Virgin Mother, and 
tied him down to provide a home for her, and gave him work in Ephesus 
later that made him an exile on Patmos; and he appointed the other 
brother to work that cost him his head. There was a brother the Bishop 
appointed to preach an inaugural sermon in Jerusalem, and he got locked 
up, and later was put at work that ended with crucifixion. A wonderful 
convert asked what appointment he should have, and wanted a city appoint- 
ment. He was sent out on the Asia Minor Circuit, and later on the Mace- 
donia-Achaia Circuit, and still later was sent out on one of the sea liners, 
at less than clerical rates, to carry on work in Rome, where the church 
did not own a parsonage, where he lived in a hired house, and his audi- 
tors were linked to him with strong attachment and his death pillow was 
the headsman’s block. We need to catch afresh the spirit of Wesley’s 
preachers and the spirit of Christ’s first preachers, and count personal 
ambition and personal convenience trivial, and be wholly for the cause, and 
cry with deep sincerity, “I’ll go where you want me to go, dear Lord; I’ll 
say what you want me to say.” 

An African preacher, displeased with his choir, announced, “The choir 
will now sing that beautiful hymn, ‘We ain’t got long to stay here,’ and 
then the choir will consider itself discharged.”’ We may echo and re-echo 
the sentiment of the hymn, “We ain’t got long to stay here,” and, since our 
time is so short, we should make light of the temporalities and be tre- 
mendously in earnest, making the most of the little time we have, working 
for the truest and deepest ministerial success. The grand city appointment 
will come later in the city of perpetual daylight. 

Report, Paterson District 
L. C. MULLER, 1913 


BENEFACTOR OF ARCOLA REMEMBERED IN DISTRICT REPORT 


The first to phone congratulations and to welcome me to the District was 
Mr. Edward D. Easton, whose generosity made possible the beautiful 
church property at Arcola. He expressed a desire for an early conference, 
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but in a few days he was called into the presence of his God, leaving the 
home and community in deep sorrow. 
Report, Jersey City District 
J. Re WRIGHT? «DiS acl 


OPENING STATEMENT! 


This is at once Leap Year, Presidential Year, and General Conference 
Year, and yet the Newark District lives and prospers. 
Report, Newark District 
S. P. HAMMOND, P.E., 1896 


CONVERTED AFTER MIDNIGHT IN PARSONAGE 


May I mention another remarkable work of grace? A couple of months 
before Brother Demarest died an intoxicated man called at his door at 
midnight and awoke him. When Brother Demarest went to the door, he 
took the man to be a tramp and asked what he wanted. The man answered: 
“On Sunday night I was at your church and heard you preach, and I have 
come to see if you would pray for me. I want to be a Christian.” The man 
was invited in, and for over two hours, on their knees, this devoted pastor 
was asking God’s blessing on his unknown friend. Conscious peace came in 
answer to importunate pleading, and a precious soul was saved from drink 
and death. During the sickness of Brother Demarest, which soon followed, 
this devoted convert showed his grateful interest, and at the funeral 
service acted as one of the pall-bearers. 

Report, Elizabeth District 
C. S. RYMAN, 1895 


SEVEN SAILORS 


In the revival at Perth Amboy seven sailors came one night from a ves- 
sel anchored in the bay. One who was a Christian induced his six com- 
rades to accompany him to the altar. All were made happy by a conscious 
conversion, and each one gave a joyous testimony at the altar. The pastor 
has since told me that these sailors carried the revival fire to their home 
in Keyport, where a gracious work was carried on. 

Report, Elizabeth District 
C. S. RYMAN, 1895 


DREW STUDENTS PRESERVED METHODISM 


There still remain for our consideration a series of small detached charges 
in the country district, apart from the railroad, and forming a group by 
themselves. Nearly all of these little churches have for many years been 
supplied by students from the Drew Theological Seminary, and most of them 
will have no other pastors. To visit these, we make our start from Boonton, 
which lies just outside our borders. We call first at Parsippany, where for 
sixty years a church has been standing larger than the needs of its mem- 
berhip, which consists of about thirty persons. North of Parsippany, in 
fact the most northern point on our district, lies Rockaway Valley, a lovely 
region, with a prosperous little church, which, during the past year, im- 
proved by a new heating plant and a banqueting hall and social room in 
the basement, which becomes the headquarters of the social life in the 
community. South of Parsippany is Whippany, where a brave little band, 
mostly women, maintain a Sunday school and an evening service. Now 
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turning to the southeast, we come to Livingston, which has just received a 
legacy, of which the interest will aid in maintaining the church. Union 
village is a suburb of New Providence and supplied by its pastor. This 
little congregation is thoroughly up to date in its methods. It is our most 
southerly appointment, having Plainfield as its nearest post office. Half way 
between New Providence and Basking Ridge the little hamlet of Pleasant 
Plains rises in the midst of an open area. Most of its members are women, 
and they are devoted to their chapel and its support. Green Village is 
the last, but not the least, of these supply appointments, situated near 
Madison, and able to obtain the best that Drew can give. This church also 
possesses a good amount invested from legacies. 

Drew Seminary is within our district and its value to our work is above 
tabulation. It now has enrolled 177 students, a sufficient answer to the oft- 
made statement that few young men are now preparing for the ministry. 
Whatever may be said of other denominations, all our theological semi- 
naries are crowded. Its real estate is valued above $600,000 and its in- 
vested funds amount to more than half a million dollars, and its library 
contains more than 120,000 volumes. As for the results of its work, one 
has only to look at the personnel of the Newark Conference. 


Report, Newark District 
Joel ELURLE UT eo) 2 


WHEN THE SUBURB WAS COUNTRY 


Springfield was formerly a country charge, but of late years has changed 
its condition and is now a suburban church, since the trolley has brought 
it nearer to the city. During the year about $350 was spent on improve- 
ments, all subscribed and paid. 

By Springfield Avenue we go onward to Summit, and from that place 
follow the route of the Passaic and Delaware Branch of the Lackawanna, 
along which, and in the adjacent country, we have four churches. Near 
Summit we come to New Providence, for a generation past a decadent 
village, living only in memories of the past, but now a thriving place with 
a growing church, having made extensive improvements in its property and 
prepared for larger work in the near future. Basking Ridge is becoming a 
favorite summer home of families from the city, and our church shares 
in the growth of the community. Bernardsville has made such progress in 
the face of strong competition from a new church of another denomination 
that its members are about to advance the pastor’s salary and to under- 
take the rebuilding of the church, for which, as a beginning, they have 
subscribed already more than $3,000. Mendham is prospering and parts 
with regret from its faithful and hard working pastor, who has been an 
inspiration in every department of activity. 

Report, Newark District 
Jet URLBUT. LOZ 


WHEN TRAGEDY COMES 


Our ministers have identified themselves with their people when the 
lights went out in their hearts. I sat at dinner one night with a young min- 
ister. The waitress called him to the telephone. In a few minutes he re- 
turned, saying, “One of my men has died unexpectedly in a New York hos- 
pital. They have asked me to tell his wife.” They did not make this re- 
quest of the banker, the head of the school system, or the chief of police: 
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they called the person in the community who has learned to look out on 
life through the eyes of other people, and it is known that he can be 
trusted to deliver such a message understandingly, sharing a faith which 
prevents shock from breaking into despair. Not all ministers keep a record 
of their pastoral calls, but of those who did they made 35,027 calls, and had 
interviews in their studies with 3,001 persons. The problems dealt with in 
these personal contacts will never be known, for a minister never betrays 
these confidences, but a revelation of the results would startle an official 
board. 

Report, Paterson District 

L. A. Martin, 1948 


THE BoLtT STRUCK LIKE LIGHTNING—AND IT WAS LIGHTNING! 


On Sunday, August 4, a bolt of lightning struck the Quakertown church, 
just after the dismissal of the audience, and twenty-nine persons were 
knocked senseless to the floor, one of whom afterward died. Perhaps no 
such terrific thunderbolt has ever been recorded, and any description of 
the horror of that hour would be impossible. Among the number prostrated 
was the pastor’s wife, though not so seriously injured as many others. The 
building was greatly damaged, but the $1,500 since spent in renovation 
has made the building far more attractive in appearance than it ever was. 
For thirteen consecutive weeks after the reopening, on November 26, the 
devoted pastor held special services, and another kind of lightning from 
heaven—the kind that only kills to make alive—has been prostrating the 
people. Ninety-five in all have accepted Christ, and of these eighty-four 
have united with our Church. Of course, benevolences are in advance, not 
by any tricks of artificial galvanism, but by the quickening impulse of a 
spiritual life. 

Report, Elizabeth District 
C. S. Ryman, 1896 


STATEN ISLAND CHURCHES 


Asbury Charge, Staten Island, has renovated the Bloomfield church, 
and soon expects the new trolley line to revolutionize its community. 

Grace has begun a fine new edifice, to be built of brick and stone, with 
seating capacity of 500, and to cost, perhaps $25,000. They have a good 
subscription list, have paid out about $4,000 already, and the building is up 
to the first story. 

Kingsley makes decided gains in benevolences. 

St. John’s is strengthened by sixteen probationers. 

St. Mark’s also greatly advances in its gifts, reports twenty-two acces- 
sions by probation, and has appointed a committee to devise plans for the 
extension of its Sunday school room. 

Our other Staten Island saint—St. Paul—has put in a new steam heating 
plant to cost about $1,500, on which $1,000 has been paid. 

While Summerfield has been flnaked this year—not outflanked—by a 
Salvation Army corps, located not over one hundred and fifty feet away, 
she not only holds her ground but is marching steadily forward; has 
enlisted forty new recruits, spent $100 in improvements, and makes a fine 
gain in benevelonces. 

Trinity Church seems to think $150 more of its pastor this year than it 
did last, by increasing his salary to that extent. 
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Woodrow has greatly improved its building, put in the audience room a 
metal ceiling and side walls, decorating the same, painted both the interior 
and exterior, added new pulpit chairs and new carpets, and built an entirely 
new Sunday school room. Total cost, $1,200. All paid but $100. 

Report, Elizabeth District 
C. S. Ryman, 1896 


NEW FOUNDLAND’S NEW FOUND SPIRIT 


New Foundland was supplied by the Rev. L. T. Guild, whose arrival from 
Bulgaria proved to be providential. About to conclude his earnest labors 
in August, he had purchased his ticket for the West, when there broke 
in upon the church a season of refreshing from above, which fruited in the 
conversion and reclamation of more than one hundred souls and the ref- 
ormation of many wicked lives, and made a profound impression upon the 
several communities that compose this widespread charge. The Holy Spirit 
was present in sanctifying power. This work detained the preacher till 
December, when he left us the poorer by his departure to Nebraska. This 
vacancy was happily filled by a student pastor, who is caring for the 
probationers. Let us thank the divine Head of the Church for the actuality 
of the revival power. 

Report, Jersey City District, 1895 


REPORTS OF PRESIDING ELDERS AND How THEY GREW 


Up until 1867, the reports of the presiding elders were given orally. The 
Annual Conference of that year heard for the first time a written report, 
which was considered a novel departure. Charles Larew, Presiding Elder 
of the Morristown District, with post office address at Hackettstown for 
the P.E., initiated this startling innovation. The Minutes record: 

“C. Larew then gave a written report of each charge upon his district. 
The report was novel and striking, abounding with both instructive and 
humorous observations. It was listened to with interest and delight. He 
was requested to publish such portions of his report as he deemed proper in 
the Christian Advocate.” 

The following year, 1868, discloses an extension of written reports to 
cover all districts. These are interesting historically and are here pre- 
sented in part both for their observations on the charges mentioned, and 
their significance historically in contrasting with the present state of the 
localities. As to length, it took the elders one year to hit their stride. 


NEWARK DISTRICT, JAMES AYARS, PRESIDING ELDER: 


“The district is in a prosperous condition. There have been revivals in 
nearly all of the churches. Clinton Street has lately procured a new 
Parsonage. At Union Street there is an increase, and the congregation is 
growing. The brethren of Central Church have lately built a Mission 
Chapel in the upper part of the city, and contributed largely towards it. 
At Eighth Avenue there has been a revival, and there is now a better con- 
dition of things than ever before. St. Paul’s has a Chapel in the eastern 
part of the city, called Strawbridge Chapel, and one of the members, Gen 
Runyon, has obtained a donation of a Chapel, removed it to another lot, 
and formed a good Mission Sunday School. They propose to build an 
excellent Parsonage, to cost about twenty-thousand dollars. There has 
been a revival at Halsey Street, and Market Street is in good condition. 
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Clinton Avenue has built a room for their Sunday School. At East Newark 
they have built a very comfortable Parsonage. The City Mission is hoping 
for an increasing interest. At Orange there has been a very extensive 
revival, and a number of young men are among the converts. Springfield 
has been divided, and a new appointment known as Summit, has been 
formed. Madison and Green Village have taken in nearly a hundred per- 
sons, as the fruits of a revival. At Boonton they propose to build a new 
Church, for which they have bought an eligible site, and they have also 
secured a handsome Parsonage. They have had a very good revival. At 
Pine Brook nearly a hundred have been gathered into the Church.” 


JERSEY City DISTRICT, N. VANSANT, PRRESIDING ELDER: 


“Neither preachers nor people have been idle during the year now 
closing, as results prove. Four new Churches have been dedicated; namely, 
one at New Prospect, costing $13,000; another at Godwinville, on the 
same circuit, costing $9,000; one at Wynockie, a part of the Bloomingdale 
circuit, costing $3,500; and one in Clarkstown, an outpost of Haverstraw 
station, costing $4,000. Three Churches are now in course of erection, 
namely, at Alpine, Ladentown, and Paterson, the basements of the latter 
two being already occupied for worship. The society at Middletown, Rock- 
land County, have purchased the ‘old Baptist Church,’ and are busily at 
work adapting it to its new ownership and uses. Four other Churches have 
undergone extensive improvements; namely, St. Paul’s and Hedding, Jersey 
City, West Haverstraw and Bayonne. The last has been removed to a new 
site, and made neat and attractive. A commodious Parsonage has been 
purchased at Flora Falls, and another is being built in excellent taste and 
at liberal expense by the First Church, Hudson City. The Parsonage at 
Greenville has been enlarged and otherwise improved, but without in- 
creasing the indebtedness of the trustees. One Church, Haverstraw, has 
paid off its debt, (most of the principal Churches did this last year,) 
built extensive sheds, put sundry repairs on Church property, and paid 
off the debt of its Clarkstown protégé, involving altogether an expense of 
some $8,000. Two extensive revivals have taken place, one at St. Paul’s, 
Jersey City, the other at Hackensack. Three remarkable but less ex- 
tensive works have occurred at Fort Lee, Bull’s Ferry, and Sufferns, a 
schoolhouse appointment on Mechanicsville charge. Besides these the 
churches of Jersey City, including the Fourth Church, now worshiping in a 
hall, have been visited with revival influences; also, Bergen, Greenville, 
Hoboken, both Churches of Hudson City, the four Churches of Paterson, 
Bloomingdale circuit, Spring Valley, Flora Falls, Haverstraw, Rockland 
Lake, Nyack, Piermont, and Englewood, the whole resulting in the pro- 
fessed conversion and accession of not less than eight hundred souls. 
Hereafter New Prospect and Godwinville will probably form distinct 
charges. Passaic, as also several other Churches on the district, has been 
greatly strengthened by the incoming of Methodist families from New 
York and other cities, the result of which will be a new Parsonage the 
coming season, and a new Church enterprise at no distant day. All 
honor to our city Methodists who, on removing to the country, are not 
ashamed of their Methodism.” 


ELIZABETH DISTRICT, S. W. HILLIARD, PRESIDING ELDER 


“The past year has been one of many mercies to the Elizabeth District. 
Remarkable health has prevailed within our borders. Almost universal 
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peace and harmony have existed among us. We have felt to some extent the 
depressing influences of the check of business, and yet the allowance of the 
pastors this year is over $14,000 more than last year. A general revival 
spirit has not prevailed during the year, and yet, in some localities, the 
spirit has been poured out in an unusual manner. My health has been better 
than for the past ten years. I have never preached more easily, and more 
to my own spiritual comfort, than since the last Conference. The pastors 
have all attended to their work faithfully. If I should essay to give any 
distinction as to pastoral fidelity, I should be at a loss to do it. All have 
done well. It would consume too much time to go through the district 
seriatim. The most extensive revivals have been at Flemington, (where one 
hundred and forty-five have been converted,) at Bethel, Somerville, Plain- 
field and St. Paul’s, Elizabeth. We have done more on the Elizabeth Dis- 
trict during the past year in Church building and Church enlargement 
than on any other District in the Conference. Three new Churches have 
been dedicated at Perth Amboy, Mount Horeb, and Grace Church. Seargents- 
ville, Millstone and Bethel have been enlarged. 

“. .. Eight years in the Presiding Eldership have taught me to love 
and trust both the ministry and people, and I shall retire from this 
honorable and responsible office with nothing but love and high regard, 
especially for those pastors with whom I have sustained the relation of 
Presiding Elder.” 


MorRRISTOWN DISTRICT, CHARLES LAREW, PRESIDING ELDER 


“Morristown district occupies the western geographical centre of our 
Conference territory. It is composed of twenty-eight charges, circuits and 
stations, includes forty-six churches, and is manned by thirty true and 
zealous men. They have all treated me with affectionate respect. 

“Morristown was never more prosperous than during the past year. The 
congregations crowd the house, and over forty persons have been converted. 
The Sunday School is a model one. Between $45,000 and $50,000 have been 
expended upon the new Church, and $30,000 have been raised to meet it. 

“The first six months at Rockaway were discouraging. The last six 
months have been prosperous. The Church is now inclosed and $2,500 
raised on a debt of $5,000, and over a hundred persons converted to God. 
They have also erected a new Chapel at Mt. Hope. At Dover they are pre- 
paring to build a new Church. At Succasunna sixty have professed conver- 
sion. She has advanced her collections fifty per cent. At Hackettstown fifty 
have been added to the Church, and the salary advanced $400. The Parson- 
age has been improved. Vienna and Janes’ Chapel charge reports from 
thirty to forty conversions. A new Parsonage has been projected. Belvidere 
reports one hundred and seventy-five conversions. Among them are sixty 
heads of families. The weekly meetings are crowded. They have increased 
their collections sixty-two per cent and talk of enlarging their Church. 
The year has been one of wonderful prosperity. Philipsburg has been un- 
usually prosperous. Over a hundred conversions are reported. They ex- 
pect to build this Spring a new and good Parsonage. Washington has 
received forty on trial, the salary increased, and $1,500 paid on their debt. 
At Anderson about ninety have professed conversion, and $500 expended 
on Church property. Asbury reports twenty-six conversions. Bloomsbury 
has been unusually prosperous, and collections one-third better than last 
year; membership doubled, $300 expended on Church property, and about 
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one hundred conversions. Clarksville has paid $3,500 on Church debts and 
over fifty added to the Church on probation. Quakertown has received two 
hundred on probation during the past two years. Frenchtown has had 
wonderful success, especially at Milford. Over sixty persons have found 
peace, among whom are many of the leading men of the town. They have 
paid $450 on their Church debt. Everettstown voted to give her Mission- 
ary appropriation to a charge that might need it. They report forty conver- 
sions and have subscribed nearly $4,000 for a new Church. Cokesbury has 
finished a new Church and has another under way. Mechanicsville has had 
wonderful success with their new and beautiful Church. It has been 
furnished and provided for within a year at a cost of $13,000. Baskingridge 
has increased her Missionary collection sixty per cent, rented all the pews, 
and added thirty to the list of probationers. New Vernon has spent $225 on 
the Church and is highly prosperous. 

“To sum up, we have had revivals at twenty-four of the twenty-eight 
charges on the district, and report between twelve and thirteen hundred 
conversions, raised over $53,000 for increase of Church property, built 
five new Churches, projected four for next year, and, as a rule, increased 
the appropriations for the preachers’ support.” 


NEWTON DIsTRIcT, C. 8S. COIT, PRESIDING ELDER 


“This district lies in three States. It takes in two counties and parts of 
six others. It is in a mountainous region. The Elder is expected to travel 
about a thousand miles each quarter, and to preach twice on Saturday as 
well as on Sunday. I have been able to attend the first, second and fourth 
quarterly meetings on each charge, and nearly all of the third. 

“The year has been one of grace and prosperity. The health of the 
brethren has been good, and they have attended to their work. At Newton 
the congregation has been good and there has been an accession of forty. 
At Andover and Roseville they have raised $1,100 for Church improve- 
ments, and they report one hundred and sixty-five conversions. At Stanhope 
and Waterloo they are in a better financial condition than ever before. The 
Church at Stanhope has been remodeled at an expense of $1,100, and 
the Parsonage improved. At Tranquility a new Church has been built, worth 
$11,000 and it is one of the handsomest in the Conference. A small debt 
remains which will soon be paid. Forty persons have, during the year, 
professed conversion on the charge. Hope has prospered, and at, perhaps, no 
place on the district are the means of grace better attended. At Green’s 
Chapel there have been fifty additions, and have built a new Parsonage 
worth $2,600. At Columbia and Hainesburg there are more Sunday Schools 
than on any other charge on the district, and about fifty have joined on 
probation. At Blairstown they have received seventy-five into the Church. 
At Middle Smithfield they are increasing in liberality. Dingman’s Choice 
was set off from Middle Springfield last Spring, and numbered thirty- 
seven members, without a Church or Parsonage. This year one hundred and 
fifteen persons have been received on probation. At Port Jervis they have 
finished their new Church at a cost of $23,000, and at a recent revival one 
hundred and fifty persons professed conversion. Their whole property costs 
$29,000. The Church at Otisville has been remodeled and has been blessed 
with a revival. At Frankford Plains one hundred and seventy-four have been 
converted. At Lafayette over a hundred. 

“To sum up, there are reported thirteen hundred conversions on the 
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district; additions to the Churches of twelve hundred and seventy-seven. 
The preachers have been faithful to their work. The quarterly meetings 
are largely attended. A District Parsonage has been purchased at Newton.” 


3. FROM PRINTS OF OTHER DAYS, 
WITH ADDED RECOLLECTIONS 


Marvin Green and Vernon B. Hampton 


Good Company. 

Benjamin Williams, an old man of eighty-seven years, exclaims to any 
who will listen, “The Methodists are going crazy with revivals, the Pres- 
byterians too!” 

From an account of West Orange, in 
Shaw’s EH'ssex County History, Il, 815 


THE UNKNOWN QUAYLE IN PLAINFIELD 
By Bishop Charles B. Mitchell 


When I was pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church in Plain- 
field, New Jersey, President Quayle of Baker University visited New 
York in the interest of his institution. He was then known as the youngest 
college president in the country. He came out to Plainfield to make us a 
visit. We were only forty minutes out from New York. He had promised 
to preach for me, and I had the opportunity, on the Sunday previous to 
his coming to announce to my congregation that he would preach for me 
on the following Sunday morning. I told them President Quayle was a very 
warm friend of mine whom I was very anxious to have them hear; that 
he was unknown in the East, but that it would not be long before he would 
be a national figure. I told them that he was the most marvelous preacher 
who had appeared in our church since the days of Bishop Simpson; hence 
I was happy to give them the opportunity of hearing this preaching genius. 
I urged them to allow nothing to prevent them from being present the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning, and I also urged them to bring as many friends 
with them as possible, inasmuch as their friends would always be grateful 
to them for being given this privilege of hearing so unusual a personality. 
I said all this and much more, for I wished to arouse their curiosity and 
secure for my friend a large hearing. I had no fear of disappointing them. 

Needless to say that the church was crowded that memorable Sunday 
morning. No one thought it possible for any man to measure up to what 
they regarded as an exaggerated statement concerning him. He came out 
on Saturday. Mrs. Mitchell was visiting in Pittsburgh at the time, and my 
unmarried sister was keeping me company in the parsonage. After Presi- 
dent Quayle arrived at our home, my sister, who had never seen our guest 
before, when opportunity afforded, asked me with considerable concern if 
I thought Dr. Quayle would peach in the costume he was then wearing. I 
assured her that he would, inasmuch as his traveling bag was only about 
the size of a manicurist’s traveling kit. I did not wonder at her dismay; 
for he was wearing a large black slouch hat, a long tailed Prince Albert 
coat much too large for him, and a pair of yellow trousers. She asked, ‘Will 
he preach in those trousers?” I said, ‘““My dear sister, when he gets to 
preaching, you will not care whether he has on any pants at all.” 

When he entered the pulpit that Sunday morning I took great delight in 
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watching the faces of the people. There was a universal look of astonishment. 
As they looked at us on the pulpit, and then into each other’s faces, I could 
discern a suppressed smile on nearly every face. They had never seen in 
that part of the country just that sort of looking preacher, to say nothing 
of college president. On the pulpit was a narrow reading desk or lectern, 
and there was no railing of any sort to obstruct the plain view of us as 
we took our pulpit seats. Dr. Quayle, as was often his custom, sat down on 
the small of his back and crossed his legs, and the vast expanse of yellow 
trousers was seen in all its compelling and appalling glory. 

I conducted the opening service. He read the New Testament lesson in his 
peculiar tenor drawl. At once I noted a great disappointment in all faces. 
That fact only increased my own delight, for I knew what was coming. 
When he arose to announce his text, he spoke in that characteristic drawl 
which he so effectively employed when first beginning to speak. He said, 
“My text this morning is, ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ That word 
kingdom is a royal word. At the bare mention of that word there spring's to 
the imagination marching armies, white-winged navies—” and away he 
went. His airship left the ground and taking the air, he mounted into the 
blue sky, taking the whole congergation on such a mental journey which 
fairly took their breath. Many of them told me afterward that when he 
started in that lofty strain they said to themselves, “He can not keep up 
that gait; all that follows will be anti-climax.” But it was not so. He 
tripped from mountain peak as easily as a dairy maid trips across the 
meadow. The sermon produced such a profound impression that no one who 
heard him that day will ever forget that marvelous message. Even to this 
day the members of that church frequently refer to that glorious Sunday 
morning, and are proud to tell that they were never surprised to learn 
of the unparalleled career of the grestest preaching genius the Methodist 
Church has produced. On that same Sunday morning in the Presbyterian 
church, a visiting minister by the name of Partridge preached. I have 
never since heard of that bird. 


From the Christian Advocate June 138, 1929, 
Reprinted from the Northwestern Advocate 


ANECDOTE—A ROMANCE 


Bloomfield, in 1847-49, meant West Bloomfield, now Montclair. 

This statement by Rev. Nicholas Vansant is by one who served Montclair 
(or West Bloomfield, listed as Bloomfield) in the years above noted. He 
further adds of these years, “The church at Bloomfield proper was quite 
an after consideration.” 

This is the story of a Romance, however, not of a Church. 

The narrator of the tale says: The youngest and one of the most earnest 
members of our official board was Brother John Rusby. He had always 
found himself too busy to give attention to the subject of marriage; but, 
having now concluded that he must seek a wife, he made a quiet confidant 
of his pastor, telling me freely what was in his thought and seeking some 
needed help. Among our lady members was one whom we familiarly called 
“Sister Abbie,” a super-excellent girl, who, all unconsciously had been made 
an object of furtive glances by the only young man in the congregation 
who was worthy of her love. What he wanted to be certain of was that no 
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one had entered the race before him, and he detailed me to ascertain the 
situation, which very soon after I delicately did through her sister, one 
of our best members, with whom she made her home. My report was very 
satisfactory, and was followed by a correspondence and occasional inter- 
views (for many of the latter he was too busy), which resulted in an 
early engagement and a short courtship, crowned by a marriage of eminent 
and long-continued felicity. Well nigh a half century has passed since 
Miss Abbie Holmes became Mrs. John Rusby. Many children have come to 
that home, among them a son whose name stands in the list of honored 
members of the Newark Conference, Samuel O. Rusby. 
From Sunset Memories, by Nicholas Vansant, 119-120. 

[We might add that another son, Henry H. Rusby, was for many years 
Dean of the College of Pharmacy of Columbia University, and a grand- 
daughter, Miss Helen Rusby, has devoted her life to the South American 
Mission field. ] 


DRAMATIC MOVING OF PorRT MorRRIS CHURCH 


In 1892, owing to the danger of crossing the railroad tracks, as both 
tracks and traffic increased, it was decided to move the church to the op- 
posite side of the railroad next to the school property, where the larger part 
of the town had been built up in intervening years. 

The dramatic story, telling of “mountainous obstacles” in the moving of 
the building in the winter of 1900-1901, across both the railroad tracks and 
the Morris Canal, was related by Rev. Dr. John Krantz, Paterson District Su- 
perintendent, in his District Report at the Annual Conference. 

“Mountainous obstacles loomed up in our pathway, but as we approached 
them they dwindled out of sight like mists before the sun. The presiding 
elder assumed the expense of moving, and the pastor and people promised to 
repair the building. 

“The Lord gave us favor in the sight of the railroad officials, and among 
them, besides the gift of the chapel, they gave us $350 in money, with free 
transportation of materials for moving, and permission to raise the tele- 
graph lines and cross the tracks. Surely the hand of God was in this enter- 
prise. 

“At our request, for a brief time both commerce and travel were arrested, 
as the ‘House of God,’ passed under the wires and over the rails. It re- 
minded me of the sun standing still at the command of Joshua. 

“Then followed the carrying of the building, weighing 75 tons, over the 
pond of the canal, 400 feet wide and with only twelve inches of ice. We shall 
never forget the anxiety and whitened face of the contractor, who ex- 
pected that the dear old meetinghouse would go to the bottom in midstream, 
but we quieted his fears by telling him that some trusted in horses of 
steel and others in chariots of ice; but we trusted in the Lord. 

“And though the water on Saturday rose eighteen inches+ above the 
surface of the ice, on Sunday a cold northwestern wind stiffened the 
frozen bottom and on the following Wednesday evening, the ‘Ark of the 
Lord,’ was safe on the other side.” 

Story quoted in part from The Dover (N.J.) 
Advance, July 8, 1954 
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Future BisHop, Levi Scott, WRITES OF FRANKLIN STREET REVIVAL 


The following letter was published in The Christian Advocate and 

Journal, March 31, 1837: 
Revival Department of The Advocate and Journal 

Franklin Street Station, Newark 
Dear Brethren: A brief account of the recent work of God in this station, 
will furnish additional and cheering evidence to the friends of our Zion, 
that the glory has not departed from us. In presenting this account, it may 
not be improper to look back a little, and briefly trace our history from the 
commencement of the present conference year. 

When I entered upon the duties of this station last spring, the prospect 
of a gracious season was somewhat encouraging. Several persons appeared 
under awakenings, and the Church seemed evidently to be looking up. This 
state of things continued, without any remarkable change, until in August; 
when to our regret, no less than to our surprise, the cheering appearances, 
on which our hopes rested, suddenly faded away. An apathy succeeded 
truly distressing. In November we held a protracted meeting; but owing, 
partly to frequent interruptions by fire and storm, and partly to other 
causes, it did not succeed—not one soul, I believe, was converted. The 
prospect now grew more dark and gloomy. This meeting however, had 
probably one good effect, it showed that all was not right, and consequently 
led to self scrutiny and prayer. The general inquiry was, why is it so? 
In December, an extra effort was made in the Halsey St. Church, which 
was crowned with signal success. The Church was greatly refreshed, and 
many souls were converted. This tended to awaken attention among our 
people, and to stimulate to action. We determined on another effort. 
January 15th, the day of our third quarterly meeting, was fixed on for 
the commencement of that effort; and the preceding Friday was set apart 
as a day of fasting and prayer, with special reference to its success. The 
fast was generally and well observed, and the prayer meeting in the after- 
noon well attended. The Lord was entreated. The meeting commenced well— 
progressed gloriously—and the shaking was mighty and extensive. As the 
meeting progressed the number of mourners around and about the altar, 
rose from six or eight to between sixty and seventy. Many were converted. 
If there is joy in heaven when one sinner repented, loud must have been 
the peals of joy in that mansion of blessedness during this meeting. Often 
did it resound, the dead is alive again, the lost found. The number con- 
verted is not known, but eighty-five, a large proportion of whom are males, 
have united themselves with our Church: others probably will yet join; 
and the work is still progressing, though with abated rapidity. 

It may not be improper here to remark that, with few exceptions, the 
finest order has prevailed throughout the meeting. Another proof this, if 
proof were necessary, that confusion and wild uproar are not, as some 
seem to imagine, essential appendages of a revival of religion. We feel 
ourselves much indebted, under God, to those brethren from various places, 
who have kindly come forward to our assistance,—and particularly to 
brother J. C. Green, agent for the Wesleyan University, who spent several 
days with us. He will long be remembered by many in this city, as the 
instrument under God of their happy transition from darkness to light. 
May he, and they, and all of us ultimately mingle our rejoicings in heaven. 

Yours in the best of bonds, 
Newark, N.J., March 14, 1837. L. Scott 
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ProtRAcTeD MEETING AT HACKETTSTOWN 
A Letter: Hackettstown, N.J. 


. . . Before I close permit me to say, for the encouragement of Zion’s 
friends, that we commenced a protracted meeting at Hackettstown, on Fri- 
day night, the sixth instant, and through the united efforts of preachers 
and members of the church a glorious revival of religion broke out, which 
continues to increase; and as the happy results thus far, we have received 
fourteen on probation... . 

I. Winner 
E. Sanders 


(From Christian Advocate and Journal, February 3, 1837) 


Dedication in Vernon— 


The new Methodist Episcopal Church in Vernon was dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God on the 7th of July, when a very interesting dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev. Manning Force, from Haggai II, 7, and 
another by the Rev. Sedgwick Rusling from Psalm 15, and a collection 
was taken up, amounting to one hundred and one dollars and thirty-four 
cents, all that was wanted to complete the church. We continued our 
meeting more than a week, and we thought there were forebodings of 
good. O that there may be a mighty break and a general sweep, until all 
shall know the Lord. 

‘YOULS we ter, 
William Baker 


New Prospect, July 27, 1836 
(From Christian Advocate and Journal, Aug. 19, 1836) 


New Germantown and Somerset Mission— 


(Letter to Corresponding Secretary of Missionary Society of the M.E. 
Church) an abstract: 
Dear Brother: In making my second report for this mission, I am able to 
say that, notwithstanding we have to contend with bigotry, superstition, 
and false notions of religion, we have some success. The Gospel of Christ 
becomes the power of God to the salvation of precious souls. 

Our second quarterly meeting was held on the third and fourth inst. 
Brother Thompson, our presiding elder, was with us, and preached in 
power and demonstration of the Spirit. On Saturday and Sunday evenings 
a number came to the altar seeking the Lord. O may they continue to 
seek until they find the Saviour precious to their souls. 

Since my last report, fifteen have been received on trial, sixteen into full 
connection, and four by certificates. Ten adults and eight children have 
been baptized during the last quarter. We have been under the necessity of 
dropping three; four have been expelled, and seven have removed with 


certificates. 
Charles Thomas 


Sept. 20, 1836 
(From Christian Adovate and Journal, Oct. 28, 1836) 


Flemington—During these years of early Methodism, the little band of 
Methodists had to contend with the strongest prejudices on every side, 
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April 17, 1785, “Margaret Demott, for an offense to the church in 
countenancing the erroneous doctrine of the Methodists, having heretofore 
been debarred the use of the Lord’s Supper, is now, upon confession of sin, 
readmitted to the benefit of that sacred ordinance.” 

Extract from Records of Readington Reformed Church, Hunterdon Co., 
quoted by Snell, Hunterdon County, 319 


The Records of the Old School Baptist Church of Hopewell, show a sample 
of what must have been a steady and growing practice as persecution was 
carried to its ultimate: 
Excommunicated: 
Nov. 20, 1802 
George Farley and Catherine Hevenor, for joining the Methodists. 
May 14, 1803 
John Servis, for joining the Methodists. 
May 18, 1810 
Sarah Edmonds, once Service, for joining the Methodists. 


Joining our religious faith was deemed to be in a class with other causes 
of excommunication, gambling, intoxication, fornication, stealing, profanity, 
etc. But the Presbyterians were also ‘“‘Excommunicated,” for several per- 
sons are listed as falling under the ban ‘‘for communing with Presbyterians 
and remaining unrepentent,” and again, “for joining the Presbyterians.” 

The Town Records, and Records of 
Old School Baptist Church, Hopewell, 
N. J., pp. 176-178. 


Historic and Prophetic. 

During the Conference Session of 1866, at Washington, N.J., there were 
no candidates for full connection, but Nicholas Vansant reports a most 
dramatic moment, remarkable for contrast, divine in inspiration and im- 
port: the presentation of two notable men before the altar to receive the 
suffrages of the Conference. 

One candidate standing before the altar awaited “recognition of orders 
after examination, without a reimposition of hands, the other for election 
and ordination as a deacon after examination, with the laying on of hands. 
Both were tall, slender, erect; the one dark of complexion, the other light; 
the one past middle life, the other young; the one well-cultured without the 
culture of the schools, the other educated through the liberal culture of 
school and college curriculum; the one already distinguished as a prolific 
writer, an able debater and an eloquent preacher, the other yet to reap 
distinguished honors by his convincing, winning graces of pen and voice 
in the sanctum and the pulpit; the one widely known by his familiar 
signature, H. Mattison, the other to become more widely known by the 
name of William V. Kelley. To Bishop Baker fell the honor of comducting 
the service of that interesting occasion.” 

We can appreciate the scene and the event more fully by going back 
a few years to the time when Dr. Hiram Mattison, giant preacher, educator, 
and author, left the Methodist Church over the Church’s failure to divorce 
itself from slave-holding and a slave-holding membership. When the Civil 
War brought slavery to an end, and with it the issue in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Mattison, who had not been idle, preaching in a great 
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Independent Methodist Church in New York in the interim, longed to re- 
enter the Church of his first choice. 

The opportunity came sooner than expected, when the Rev. S. Y. Monroe, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Jersey City, was elected the first secretary of the 
Church Extension Society, then recently organized. This left the pulpit 
vacant, and church officials, learning of the desire of Dr. Mattison to return 
to the Methodist Episcopal fold, extended an invitation to him to fill the 
pulpit temporarily, while approval of authorities was secured, and pro- 
cedures complied with connected with his orders. He had already been 
four or five times a member of General Conference, and a leader among 
men. Yet he was willing to become a local preacher again, and “supply” 
Trinity pulpit, as an avenue into the denomination preaching ranks again. 

Bishop Janes left the matter to the Presiding Elder, and the latter stated 
to Dr. Mattison the Disciplinary conditions on which he could be admitted 
among us, and indicated the Quarterly Conferences soon to be held, before 
one of which his case might be brought. He appeared before the Palisades 
Quarterly Conference, Jersey City District, in August, 1865, and after 
thoughtful consideration, the Quarterly Conference admitted him and 
recognized him as a local preacher. ‘We all fet that in the man who sat 
before us and whom we frankly examined as required by the Discipline, 
there was a beautiful union of greatness and humility, the courage and 
strength of the lion blerding with the gentleness and simplicity of the 
lamb. The action here taken was followed by the culminating ceremony of 
the Newark Conference Session of 1866, already cited. 

Nicholas Vansant, “Sunset Memories” 164-5; 
also Vansant, “Work Here Rest Hereafter: 
Life and Character of Hiram Mattison.” 


DEDICATION OF LOCKWOOD CHURCH 


The Methodist Episcopal Church at Lockwood, Birum township, Sussex 
Co., N.J., was dedicated Saturday, 31 of October last. 

The sermon was by Rev. Manning Force, from Haggai II, part of 9th 
verse, “‘and in this place I will give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

It is a large frame house, with galleries well planned and finished. The 
house was filled to overflowing, especially on Sabbath, with a decent and 
well-behaved congregation; and a collection was taken up for the house 
which does honor to the congregation and the township of Birum, amount- 
ing to $280, lacking a few cents; and the best news is yet to be told.... The 
Spirit and power of God attended the word, and rested upon the congrega- 
tion. The people of God were happy—sinners were awakened by scores, and 
we had a shout in the Lord’s camp. Our meeting continued about two weeks, 
and about forty embraced religion, and thirty came forward and joined the 
Church, and the good work is still going on.... 

Jacob Hevener 


Newton, Nov. 15, 1835 
(From Christian Advocate and Journal, Dec. 4, 1835) 


ROCKLAND COUNTY CHURCH DEDICATED AT CLARKSTOWN 


A Church was dedicated to the worship of Almighty God on Sabbath, the 
sixth instant at Clarkstown, about six miles west of Haverstraw, Rockland 
County, New York. The sermon was by Rev. E. E. Griswold. The house is 
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a very neat edifice, 36x40 feet, with a front gallery, mahogany pulpit, and 
well furnished with stoves, books, carpet, etc. It is in a part of the country 
where a church was very much needed, and reflects much credit upon the 
community, and especially upon one brother, at whose expense it has been 
built. 

(Account in Christian Advocate and Journal, Nov. 25, 1836) 


MISSIONARY MEETING AT MORRISTOWN 


A revival has continued for some weeks past in Morristown, with between 
thirty and forty converted. Eight years ago this place was visited with a 
great revival under the present pastor, Rev. A. Atwood, when upward of 
two hundred were converted and received into the church. I visited them last 
Sabbath and preached at a missionary meeting where great liberality was 
manifested. 

N. Bangs 
(From Christian Advocate and Journal, Dec. 23, 1836) 


Mt. TABOR VISITED BY DR. GEORGE PECK 


This season (summer of 1871) I attended the camp-meeting on the new 
ground purchased by the Newark Conference, at Denville, New Jersey. The 
grounds are beautiful and well located, and the arrangements, projected and 
begun, were admirable; but copious rains were falling nearly all the time 
I was there, compelling the people to hold their services in tents, and 
greatly reducing the numbers in attendance. Still, I was more impressed 
than ever with the propriety of securing permanent places for the holding 
of camp-meetings. A project of the kind had been for some time under 
consideration on my district (of the Wyoming Conference), and the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose finally selected and purchased a location 
for our annual Feast of Tabernacles. 

The Life and Times of Rev. George Peck, p. 402 


THE SPARE ROOM 
By Louis E. Orcutt 


In the midwest in the 1880’s and early 1890’s, the home with a “Spare 
Room” was a house set apart. We were one of the fortunate families. We 
had a “spare room.” 

And we put it to work. It came to be called “‘The Prophet’s Chamber.” 
... Frequently we entertained, over night, missionaries coming in or going 
out. Mother would be notified of a missionary coming through. She and old 
Polly, our dapple mare, would meet the missionary with the phaeton, 
bring her, (always it was “her,” for mother was Corresponding Secretary of 
the W.F.M.S. in our church) to the house. There were fresh towels in the 
“spare room” and soap and the pitcher was full. Washed and prettied up, 
the guest would join the family for dinner or supper, and if she remained 
over night, for breakfast. 

Such stories as some of them told! Stories of ignorance and fear, of faith 
and courage! Stories of strange lands and stranger people, of “heathen” 
customs and of redeemed lives, of men and women giving up family or caste 
or position to follow Christ, of persecution and of victories! 

Then there were the Bishops! Conferences met often in our big church. 
Usually the Bishop was our guest. We remember distinctly, Bishop Malle- 
lieu, Bishop Newman, Bishop Foss and Bishop McCabe, Mallelieu was white 
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whiskered, gentle and understanding. Newman was BIG! He was quite digni- 
fied and also very human. He gave a lecture on Abraham Lincoln during the 
Conference. He had known the President. The Church was packed. The 
Bishop had a peculiar genius for understanding the inner movings of the 
man. Lincoln lived, suffered, triumphed and died in the lecture. The audi- 
ence wept as the great leader died. 

Bishop McCabe was our most frequent guest. When he was Secretary of 
the Freedman’s Aid Society he frequently passed through our town. He 
was first our guest when he came to give his great lecture on Libby Prison. 
He occupied the “‘spare room.” Invited to use it whenever it would serve him, 
he would appear unannounced. When the door opened, he would ask, ‘“‘Is 
my room ready?” Immediately he was at home. He had the amazing ability 
to grab a few minutes sleep, at will. If his watch showed some free time, he 
would say, “I have fifteen minutes to sleep.’”’ He was asleep as soon as he 
was prone upon the couch. In exactly fifteen minutes his eyes would open, 
he would sit up, stretch his arms, take a deep breath, say “it helped” and 
he would be off on his next concern. 

Dr. McCabe was particularly adept at small talk with small folks. Every- 
thing interested him: a boy’s knife, or a girl’s doll. He was a fountain of 
stories, each of which fitted exactly the place in which it appeared. 

That “spare room” was also headquarters for the Presiding Elder when 
he was holding Quarterly Conferences in our end of the District. Like Dr. 
McCabe, he came unannounced, fitted into the family activities and was 
a welcome guest. No, we did not serve chicken to our Bishops, at least our 
usual program of succeeding menus was not disturbed. 

When we said that these men and women of God fitted into the family 
life, we meant just that. We had grace at meals. The visitor was asked to 
say “Grace.” After breakfast we had morning prayers. The visitor would 
be offered the leadership in Scripture and Prayer. Often a pair of juvenile 
knees got weary before the welcome “Amen” sounded. After the prayer 
we listened to such exposition of Scripture as our guest might wish to offer. 

Many areas of Scripture live in memory, today, because they were 
illumined by the light of the love and scholarship of a passing guest who 
had tarried less than a day. If we have a particularly brilliant thought, 
there is always a chance that it is a subconscious carry over front the con- 
versation of one of our guests. Conversation could be unhurried, then; there 
was no radio program that had to be heard. Seated around ‘the “base 
burner” on a cold winter evening, everybody relaxed. Talk flowed freely. 
We listened to stories of far places, of desperate hunger and ignorance and 
of food for both. The sovereign remedy, then, as now, was Jesus Christ. 
Sometimes we could almost sense His presence as these servanis of God 
opened the doors of their lives and hopes, their disappointments and their 
triumphs. 

The “spare room” brought us blessings innumerable and immeusurable. 

Published in Methodist Layman, Julv, 1948 


FATHER WEED’S LETTER TO THE CONFERENCE 


The Newark C:inference, meeting at Port Jervis in 1878, received an 
historic letter from Rev. Bartholomew Weed, known affectionately to his 
conferees of the Conference as “‘Father Weed.” It was ordered placed in 
the Minutes after being read before the Conference. 
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Newark, March 22, 1873 


To the Newark Annual Conference of the M. E. Church, assembled at Port 
Jervis. 

In the month of January, 1814, I removed from Danbury, Connecticut, 
and settled in Milford, Pennsylvania, eight or nine miles below Port 
Jervis. I was then a young married man, not quite twenty-one years. I was 
a licensed exhorter—I was a mechanic, and wrought at my trade to obtain 
a livelihood. At that time there was no church organization of any denomina- 
tion in all that valley, from where you are now assembled to Flat Brook, 
ten or twelve miles below Milford. There had been two Dutch Reformed 
Churches in that region—one near where Port Jervis now stands and the 
other about one mile below Milford—but there was no preaching or church 
service of any kind in either of them, nor had there been any for a number 
of years. The churches were in a dilapidated state—doors open, windows 
nearly all broken, walls fallen down, sheep and swine resorted there and 
rested at their pleasure—no one thought of the one near Milford as a place 
of worship. I made inquiry for church privileges, and was told that in 
October before some Presbyterian Minister passed through their village, 
and stayed all night and preached, and that was the last preaching that had 
been done there. The village of Milford, having some seventy or eighty 
families, had not any religious service of any kind. The men either 
followed their avocations or spent their time on Sunday at the taverns 
(of which there were three). The women visited each other according to 
their pleasure. I would not work in my shop on the Sabbath, and I had 
family prayer. It soon became known that I was a religious man, and some 
parents who lost children called upon me to attend their funerals. Then I 
soon began holding meetings for exhortation and prayer. The people at- 
tended and every Sabbath I held meetings in the village or vicinity, and 
frequently did I travel on foot from ten to twenty miles and held two and 
three meetings on a Sabbath day and evening. I had previously given in my 
certificate of membership at the society that was then called Stoddard’s, 
twelve miles from Milford. In the Spring of 1814 George Banghart and 
Joseph Rusling were appointed to Hamburg Circuit, and they took the 
place into the list of their appointments, and formed a class, at first of 
only five, which in the course of three years increased to more than fifty 
members. They lived mostly on the Jersey side of the river. 

In the Spring of 1817, I was admitted by the Philadelphia Conference on 
trial, in the traveling connection, and operated with Joseph Totten and 
Joseph Osborne on the Sussex and Hamburg Circuit, united in one six 
weeks’ circuit, on which I was continued in 1818 with Joseph Bennett and 
Daniel Ireland as my colleagues. This year the circuit extended from 
Harmony, nearly opposite Easton, to Carpenter’s Point, on the river, and 
from Stroudsburg, in Pennsylvania, to Egbert’s and Vienna, and then from 
the Delaware River, at Carpenter’s Point, all the way to Greenwood and 
Long Pond, taking in all the societies that lay within that compass—a 
distance of upwards of four hundred miles travel; and on one stretch 
of the circuit, every time round, I was gone from my family four weeks 
all but one day, and paid off for the two years’ labor about $150 per year, 
i.e., $300 for the two years’ labor. My companions in travel shared alike 
with me. 

The companions of my early labors, whom I knew and loved, and thought 
myself happy to be associated with, have all left me and gone over the 
river—Force, Banghart, Rusling, Pitman, Page, Burrows, and many others 
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equally worthy, that I cannot now name. “I stay so long behind them I do 
not know but that they may think that I have lost my way.” 
Yours, fraternally and affectionately, in the bonds of Christ’s Gospel. 
B. Weed 


A CONFERENCE DAILY PAPER 


A daily paper was published during the Conference session in 1860, con- 
taining the proceedings of each day’s meetings. 

The authorization for its publication made assignment of Thomas Walters 
and John Atkinson to serve as reporters for the “Conference Daily.” 


REMINISCENCES OF FRED C. MOONEY 


My reception into the Newark Annual Conference took place April 4, 1894 
with Bishop C. X. Ninde presiding at St. Luke Church, Newark, New 
Jersey. With me were two men who came from the same church, both of 
whom are retired honored men. My first appointment was Cranford, N. J. 
on the Elizabeth District, C. S. Ryman presiding elder. The session began 
on Wednesday and closed on the following Tuesday night or Wednesday 
morning. Conference examinations were held at St. Luke’s the day preceding 
the session. To the young men who would be ordained Conference was an 
interesting and exciting time. The business of the Conference occupied 
most of the morning sessions, and in the afternoons civic, social and local 
Church matters were debated by the leading men of the Conference. We 
remember the speeches of Alexander Craig, W. C. Snodgrass, Peter G. 
Blight, Thomas H. Landon, C. R. Barnes and others. The Conference 
members were entertained in those days by members and friends, while 
many holding pastorates within ten miles returned to their homes over 
night. The members of the Cabinet were entertained at a hotel near the 
seat of the Conference. The Statisticians and Treasurers staff received the 
pastors reports by roll-call the first day of the session and concluded their 
work previous to the reading of the appointments. Frequently the session 
did not close until near midnight of the closing day. The time limit of 
the pastorate was extended from three to five years in 1903 when I was 
called to the Union Street Church, Newark, New Jersey. Finally the 
time limit was removed and at Epworth, Elizabeth, I remained seven years. 

The Newark News of March 24, 1915 reports the fifty-seventh session 
of the Conference presided over by Bishop T. S. Henderson as follows— 
with more than 250 ministers responding to the roll-call of the Newark 
Methodist Conference at St. Pauls Church, Newark, N. J. All during the 
morning the clergymen have been arriving by train and trolley and at 
ten o’clock the gavel was sounded by the Bishop and the roll was called by 
Frederick Bloom, Secretary. After roll-call the communion service was ad- 
ministered by the Bishop and Superintendents followed by the Memorial 
service. The most prominent man who had died during the year was the 
Rev. J. A. Gutteridge, D.D., statistician of the Conference for thirty-five 
years. His successor, F. C. Mooney was elected by the Conference who 
held this office for twelve years. 

Previous to the area system our bishops at their semiannual Council of 
Bishops met to plan for the “‘Church’s Advance” and fix the time and the 
bishops to preside over the Spring and Fall Conferences. While changes 
of administration necessarily had to be made, the one important change 
effecting personal fellowship in the conference has almost been lost. We 
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looked forward to the approaching Conference session with pleasure in 
meeting old friends and talking over the work of the Kingdom during the 
past year. The fellowships formed at the Conference meant so much to us. 
The ordination service on Sunday afternoon was to me a very impressive 
service. “The laying on of hands” by the Bishop and Elders in the presence 
of relatives and friends created an atmosphere and fellowship that has 
deepened through the passing years of my long ministry. Today we have 
the predigested program of the coming session sent us—a five day summary 
giving us very littlte time, if any, for the friendly contacts that in 
previous years enriched our lives and sent us back to our tasks assured, 
as workers together with him—‘“All one body we.” 
F. C. Mooney 


(Written by Dr. Mooney in response to the Historical Society efforts in 
1951 to secure recollections of the retired brethren—This is a valuable 
document. ) 


CIVIL WAR—REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY 


From a set of Resolutions adopted by the Newark Conference at the 
Session in 1862 at request of the Committee on the State of the Country, 
the following Christian and patriotic statements are selected and indicative 
of the feeling of the Conference on grave questions associated with the 
fratricidal conflict: 

“Resolved, That we commend it to our people as a patriotic and Christian 
duty, to acquiesce cheerfully, as did our forefathers in the revolution, in 
all the taxation necessary for supplying the means of carrying on the 
war of defence, and to seek, by industry and economy, to maintain their 
pecuniary power to sustain the struggle, believing as we do that should we 
fail to maintain our Union and free institutions, not only will their dearest 
personal rights and liberties be endangered, but all their earthly possessions 
will be greatly depreciated, and their enjoyment rendered inseeure. 

“Resolved, That we deem it the duty of the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to regard with tenderest concern the moral and spiritual welfare 
of our partiot soldiers and sailors, to offer unceasing prayers in their 
behalf, and to cooperate with the government in providing, in every prac: 
ticable way, for their religious wants, so that wherever they may go they’ 
may still hear the Word of God proclaimed, and that the sick, the wounded. 
and dying, may enjoy Christian sympathy and the consolations of religion, 

“Resolved, That those members of our own Conference who are serving 
as chaplains in the army, with the holy desire of saving souls, are recog: 
nized by us as still engaged in their high vocation as ministers of Christ: 
and that, as brethren beloved, we call upon them to be very earnest, con- 
scientious, and laborious in the performance of their responsible duties, and 
to maintain in all things the bearing of those who are truly called of God 
Cozthissministry sere er 

The Resolutions and Report were adopted April 5, 1862, the Report being 
signed by Jonathan Townley Crane as Chairman, who was a descendant 0” 
Stephen Crane, Revolutionary Patriot. The Rev. Dr. Crane’s son, Stephen 
Crane, had the fire of adventure and patriotism in his own blood, becoming 
a distinguished war correspondent. During the Greco-Turkish War of 1897, 
he was correspondent in Greece for the Westminster Gazette and New 
York Journal. In Cuba during the Spanish-American War he represented 
the New York World and was cited in official dispatches for gallantry under 
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fire with marines near Guantanamo. His book, The Red Badge of Courage, 
became a literary classic. 


The church at Roseville was greatly favored in having Bishop Henry 
Spellmeyer for its pastor for four years. He came to us in the fullness of 
his splendid powers, seven years before he was elevated to the Episcopacy. 
For many years he had been one of the most commanding figures in the 
Newark Conference, holding many of the most responsible positions in the 
church. He had been in the pastorate without an interval during his 
entire ministry. He was an exceptional preacher, chaste in speech, clear 
in thought, and fervent in spirit. He attracted great throngs to his ministry 
without resorting to spectacular or meretricious methods, such as are 
frequent with those who seek popularity. He preached the Gospel in its 
simplicity with no taint of heresy. 

From History of the Roseville Methodist Church, 1927 


YOUNG HENRY SPELLMEYER ON STATEN ISLAND 


Henry Spellmeyer, born in New York City, spent his youth on Staten 
Island, where his father was the steward or manager of a fine estate near 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor. His father was German and his mother a native 
of Scotland. Both were faithful members of Trinity Church, which Henry 
also joined. As a young man, he used to sit in the congregation of Trinity 
Methodist Church, and listen to the splendid preaching of the Rev. John 
F. Hurst, D.D. A worthy example indeed to inspire young Spellmeyer 
to enter the ministry. He joined the Newark Annual Conference in 1869, 
and the first church he served was on his own Staten Island, at Kingsley, 
where he remained three years. Did he know the parish seed of his first 
church was planted by Bishop Asbury? Doubtless not, for the fathers of 
that church themselves were unaware of Asbury’s frequent ministry at 
Mr. Ward’s house on the shore, ‘the East Shore,” or “Van Deezer’s Ferry,” 
as the Methodist pioneer referred to it. 

From Staten Island’s Claim to Fame, 
Vernon B. Hampton, 1925 


ASBURY’S “BIBLE OF THE SADDLE BAGS” AT CONFERENCE SESSION 


The priceless Francis Asbury Hebrew Bible, leather-covered and time- 
worn, preserved through the years by a kind providence, came into the 
eare and keeping of a Methodist institution within the Newark Conference 
in 1951. 

At the Conference Session, May 26, 1951, Dr. Vernon Boyce Hampton, 
President of the Conference Historical Society, gave the historic book to 
Drew University in a dramatic ceremony participated in by Dr. Fred G. 
Holloway, President of the University, and Bishop Costen J. Harrell, 
Resident Bishop of the Charlotte Area, the presiding bishop. 

Something akin to awe settled upon the Conference as it witnessed the 
proceedings. The two hundred year old Bible, cherished by Bishop Asbury, 
and doubtless carried by him over New Jersey roads and mountain paths, 
bore the signature of the itinerant pioneer, and the notation that it had 
been left at Rembert Hall, and bequeathed by Asbury to Bishop McKendree. 
The latter’s autograph was also in the book, and that of a later owner, Dr. 
George Peck, editor of The Christian Advocate and Methodist historian. 
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Dr. Hampton told the Conference that it was his great privilege to 
present this historic Bible to Drew University in memory of his parents, 
the Rev. William Judson Hampton, for forty-two years a member of this 
Conference, and Amelia Boyce Hampton. He described something of the 
history of the volume, and how it changed hands, and of his purchase of it 
for an undisclosed sum in 1948 at Ocean Grove from Mrs. Elizabeth L. Sees, 
of Interlaken, descended from the Peck and Jonathan T. Crane families. 

Dr. Fred G. Holloway, receiving the Bible, indicated the deep appreciation 
Drew University felt in having this historic Bible placed in its care, to be 
added to its famous Bible Collection. He thanked Dr. Hampton for his 
generous and dedicated action. The donor had indicated that he felt the 
precious Bible should no longer be in private hands, from which it might 
too easily disappear through carelessness or lack of interest, and that he 
desired it to be in safekeeping hereafter in a Methodist Institution. 

The Conference appeared profoundly moved as it watched the transfer 
of ownership of a relic carried by Bishop Asbury in the earliest days of 
American Methodism. 

Turning to Bishop Harrell, Dr. Holloway remarked that he wished to 
add to the historic associations of the Bible, by placing it in the hands 
of the Bishop, and, doing so, he suggested that perhaps Bishop Harrell 
would read to the Conference from the Hebrew. Turning the pages as he 
quoted, the bishop intoned the First Verse of Genesis to the great apprecia- 
tion of the several hundred preachers. 

“Thus endeth the lesson,” said Bishop Harrell as he returned the Bible 
into Dr. Holloway’s keeping. 

“T am glad to report that you have passed satisfactorily,” observed the 
President of Drew, in whom the role of examiner could not apparently be 
quenched. 

The brief ceremony closed with Dr. Hampton’s expression of thanks to 
Bishop Harrell and Dr. Holloway for the opportunity and privilege per- 
mitted him in making this presentation at the session of the Newark 
Conference, an act which should challenge the interest of others in preserva- 
tion of the memorials of Methodism. 

The Associated Press carried the account of the Asbury Bible gift, and 
it was announced by Edwin C. Hill on WJZ at his seven o’clock broadcast 
that same Saturday evening. 

(The Hebrew Bible, published in Amsterdam, Holland, contains a Latin 
Introduction by Johanne Simons, dated 1751. Francis Asbury’s signature 
in the bock is one of the earliest seen in America, and the Bible may have 
been brought with him in 1771. This is Volume I of a two volume set; the 
other volume is in the Lovely Lane Church, Baltimore.) 

Composite article drawn from accounts in Newark News, New York 
Herald Tribune and Bloomfield Independent Press. 
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BURNED OUT, BUT NOT BURNED UP 


When the parish hall of Watsessing Church, Bloomfield, burned to the 
ground in 1924, the resourceful people met the situation with vision and 
courage. All societies responded to the challenge. 

A large tent was rented for the spring and summer months and erected 
on church grounds adjacent. Here several departments of the Sunday School 
met Sunday after Sunday, while other departments convened in the church 
auditorium. 
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More than two hundred members of the “Indian” Epworth League— 
so-called from a unique organization of the young people into “tribes,’— 
engaged the local motion picture theatre and presented a number of benefit 
performances, including the Dickens classic, “David Copperfield.” 

The Sunday School and Epworth League united in presenting a pictur- 
esque “Tom Thumb Wedding,” replete with juvenile “guests” including the 
“President of the United States,” and other dignitaries, and featured by a 
Children’s Chorus of one hundred fifty voices. Celebrities who attended 
included the Mayor, City Councilmen, Superintendent of Schools, and 
others, who found the entertainment most delightful. More than 1000 
witnessed the event, which was given two successive nights. 

The “Epworth League World’s Fair” was also held here, in 1925, the 
first major event in the newly completed Educational Building, a handsome 
three storied brick edifice. 

It is only proper to note that the Conference Banner, for the largest 
attendance of an Epworth League of all the Districts at the Young People’s 
and Epworth League Night of the Conference Session in 1924, was won 
by Watsessing. 


Dr. BETTERTON ON “THE PROFOUNDEST MAN SINCE ST. JOHN THE DIVINE” 


Shortly after uniting with the Newark Annual Conference in 1912, I sat 
with Dr. Henry A. Buttz during a very oratorical session of the Conference 
at the Halsey Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Many members had 
spoken, but not too much was being said. 

I was anxious to discover who were the thinkers of our Conference. 
Turning to Dr. Buttz (“the Profoundest Man since St. John the Divine,” a 
tribute paid to him and made to me personally by the late Professor Robert 
W. Rogers) I asked President Buttz, “Why don’t you make a speech?” 
Lovingly he looked at me and replied, “If I should have anything to say, 
I am certain some other member of the Conference would think of it also 
and say it much better than I, and if it were not said by another, then 
what I had in mind is not worth saying.” 

I too believe that Henry A. Buttz was the Profoundest Man since St. John 
the Divine. 


4. ANECDOTES FROM CHURCH HISTORIES 
By Vernon B. Hampton 


ASBURY, WARREN Co., N. J.—YEAR 1800 


Thomas Smith preached his initial sermon as pastor in this village, 
stopping at Col. (Wm.) McCullough’s. April 16 they were compelled to 
hold quarterly meetings in his barn, as the Church was too small to 
contain the people who flocked together from the surrounding country. He 
adds that he preached in the morning and three professed conversion. Next 
morning Sunday, April 17, they had a gracious time at love feast, after 
which he again preached divine truth and the large assembly felt divine 
power, some crying for mercy and others running away. Evidently the 
quarterly meetings of those days were seasons of surpassing interest. And 
the bluff where McCullough’s house still stands was more than once the 
scene of extraordinary preaching and numerous conversions. 

(From Directory, Harvest Home Souvenir 
Asbury Church, Warren Co., N. J.. Aug. 1915). 
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CHURCH BORN IN DEPOT 


First Methodist Church, Arlington, was born in a railroad depot, accord- 
ing to the Church History. On Tuesday, October 1, 1873, the local depot of 
the Montclair and Greenwood Lake Railroad was completed. As the depot 
was being built and the “cut” now bridged at Kearney Avenue and at 
Chestnut Street, was being pushed to completion, local citizens had met in 
noon-day prayer meetings with the railroad “gang.” These meetings formed 
the origin of what is now First Church. 

On the Sunday following the opening of the depot, October 6, 1873, Rev. 
John D. Blaine of the Belleville Methodist Episcopal Church conducted the 
first planned service. The service was held in the depot. From this point on 
events moved rapidly, with a Sunday School organized, a preaching service 
conducted by the Rev. Baker of St. Pauls Methodist Church, New York City, 
trustees of the Arlington Church Society elected March 14, 1874, adoption 
of the name “Arlington Methodist Episcopal Church,” Rev. Philip Bartlette 
superannuate of the Wyoming Conference was first pastor October 11, 1874, 
and meanwhile services continuing in the railroad depot, until the first 
Church was dedicated February 22, 1875. 


BERNARDSVILLE 


Rev. M. C. Stokes, a former pastor, wrote in 1898 reminiscently: “I was 
sent to Mendham and Bernardsville charge in the spring of 1849. I rented 
part of a house afterward owned by Bishop Janes. My apportionment as 
salary by the stewards was $250, and I paid my own houserent. The second 
year I lived in an old house, owned by a Mr. Anderson at the foot of the hill 
as you go from Bernardsville to Mendham. I preached Sundays at 10:00 
A.M. at Bernardsville, at 3:00 P.M. and in the evening at Mendham; also 
preached occasionally in the schoolhouse at Mine Mount during the week. 
Among the conversions during my pastorate were two of Bishop Janes’ 
daughters, Charlotte and Lizzie. At this early time, Bishop Janes began 
showing that interest in local Methodism which led to the strengthening of 
the Bernardsville and Mendham Churches, and the building of churches at 
Basking Ridge and Cross Roads.” 

From “A Tale of Three Villages,” 1899. 


BASKING RIDGE 


In 1851 Bishop Janes purchased a farm where Somerset Inn now stands 
on Banker’s Mountain beyond Bernardsville, and the following season 
located his family there. Wherever he was all church interests felt the 
helpful influence of his presence. He was a man who, while carrying the 
burdens of the church at large as general Superintendent, had a lively 
interest in his immediate surroundings. Nothing that was necessary was 
too insignificant to secure his attentions. Hence it was due to him that 
regular preaching was established in Basking Ridge. In 1853 he bought 
a house standing near where the store of Mr. Henry Tobelman now is, 
fitted it up, and gave the society the use of it. This point then became 
a stated appointment in the Bernardsville charge. 

From “A Tale of Three Villages,” 1899. 


REV. WILLIAM DAyY’sS REMINISCENCE 


The following account of the building of the church at Basking Ridge 
is given in Brother Day’s own words, recorded in the life of Bishop Janes 
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by Ridgeway: We had only four male members at the Ridge, not one of 
means, when it was proposed to build the church. The contract for 
building required that the stone for foundation and basement should be 
placed gratuitously on the site by the friends of the enterprise. The pastor 
found it impossible to create sufficient interest in the community to do this. 
The Bishop, returning after an absence at the Western Conferences, heard 
the statement of the pastor and said: “I will help you tomorrow.” Early the 
next morning, as the pastor looked out of his study window, the Bishop 
was seen driving a double team of oxen drawing a large wagon loaded 
with stone which, with his own hands, he had gathered from the top of 
the mountain more than a mile distant. He invited the pastor to join him. 
For three days we worked together in this way, carting stones. “What does 
this mean?” inquired a wealthy farmer whose sympathies were not at all 
with the church enterprise. “It means,” said the Bishop, “that the stones 
will be drawn,—the Church has got to be built.” I need not say that the 
Bishop’s example soon secured an abundant supply of stones. The church 
was built. At the dedication the Bishop preached one of his “powerfully 
impressive sermons.” A missing link in the above account is that Bishop 
Foster preached a powerful sermon at the laying of the corner stone 
which took place on one of the coldest days of the following winter. The 
exercises took place in the schoolhouse, a neighboring church having refused 
permission to hold the ceremony and exercises in its edifice. 
From “A Tale of Three Villages,” 1899. 


JAMES ELLOR, COMPOSER OF “DIADEM” 


Watsessing Methodist Church, Bloomfield, was the Church home of 
James Ellor, a composer of note, who wrote that most beautiful composition 
—Diadem—to which we sing ‘‘All Hail The Power of Jesus Name.” The 
Conference Centennial Chairman, Dr. Vernon B. Hampton, has selected this 
arrangement and hymn as one of the official Centennial musical features 
for Conference and Church Programs. 

James Ellor came of a musical family, from his ancestor Andrew Ellor, 
a founder of Watsessing Church, and down to today, the Ellor family has 
been in the forefront of the Church’s musical development. Charles Ellor, 
son of James Ellor, was outstanding at the organ for forty years, and 
others have maintained his standards. 


COKESBURY MISNAMED COKESBURG 


Cokesbury, named in honor of Bishops Coke and Asbury, was inadvert- 
ently designated Cokesburg owing to a mistake in the listing of the post- 
town by the Postmaster General, and this continued for some years until 
corrected. The name has been restored and is officially Cokesbury again, and 
appears on all maps and official records as a perpetual memorial to the 
two Methodist Bishops who ministered in that section of New Jersey. 

‘. From “A History of The Cokesbury Methodist Church,” 
by Mrs. Donald S. Campbell, 1929. 


THE Music DIED 
The early organs used by Belle Vista Church, Clifton, New Jersey, were 
powered by bellows, hand-pumped by small boys assigned to bellows duty. 
Mrs. Charles Seabert, organist for many years, recalls that by the time 
for the closing hymn, she would strike the keyboard for an introduction to 
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the hymn only to be met by resounding silence. A quick inspection behind 
the organ would reveal the bellows boys sound asleep, exhausted from the 
rigors of their duties. 
From Belle Vista’s 60th Anniversary 
Mrs. Jay Van Emburgh 


A FAREWELL AT GRACE, DOVER 


Rev. Fred Bloom ending his pastorate of five years at Grace Church, 
Dover, 1892, was greeted with a packed Church at the closing service when 
he gave his farewell sermon. So greatly beloved was he in the church and 
the town, that not only was the church membership there in force, but 
also leaders of the community by the score. It was estimated that several 
hundred could not gain admittance, and there wasn’t even standing room. 

The pulpit platform was decked with beautiful blooming plants, a veritable 
flower garden. On the wall in back of the pulpit hung a banner bearing the 
words: 

“God be with us till we meet again.” 

In consequence of the esteem in which the Rev. Mr. Bloom was held by 
the pastor, Dr. Holloway, and members of the Presbyterian church, no 
service was held in that church that evening, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to hear Mr. Bloom’s farewell sermon. 

On rising to open the service, Mr. Bloom said: “If Dr. Holloway is in 
the audience will he please come forward.” He saw the audience smiling, 
and on looking around, discovered Dr. Holloway standing at his side. The 
latter on arriving, had noticed the crowded condition of the Church, and 
walked around to the rear entrance stepping to the side of the pulpit just 
as Mr. Bloom asked for him. 

From The History of Grace Church, Dover, 1901, 
by John Gibbons. 


In the early days of the Franklin Lakes Church, when it was the 
Campgaw preaching place, about 1855, “Dominee” Jim Pullis was seen 
sharpening a fence post to make a hitching post for the Church. This was 
for the circuit rider who would preach at the New Prospect Church (now 
Waldwick), every Sunday Morning and at Campgaw (now Franklin 
Lakes) in the afternoon, alternating with Godwinville. The First Method- 
ists had met in homes and about 1850 had began to meet in a thatched straw 
roofed barn belonging to John Lozier. 

From the Centennial History of Franklin Lakes 
Methodist Church, 1955. 


In connection with repairing the Franklin Lakes Church in 1874, it is 
recorded on the re-opening Sunday, November 8, “Rev. C. S. Coit preached 
a powerful Sermon and succeeded in raising $150. of the $294. needed; in 
the afternoon Rev. L. R. Dunn preached and succeeded in raising $33.65; in 
the evening Rev. R. Vanhorne, Presiding Elder preached and succeeded in 
raising $29.” Recognizing, undoubtedly, a law known in economies as “the 
law of diminishing returns,” it is apparent our forefathers held no more 
preaching services that day. 

From the Centennial History of Franklin Lakes 
Methodist Church, 1955. 
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BROTHERLY AFFECTION 


The Rev. William Jackson writing of Franklin Lakes Church’s purchase 
of a parsonage in 1908, includes the following: “In the effort for our 
purchase of the Parsonage, the Lady Mrs. McCain baked and sold bread 
to raise $10 and gave us that amount. A noble gift this was from her; she 
being a member of the Catholic Church. We pray that God may bless her 
spirit of love.” 

A disastrous fire destroyed the recently beautified Methodist Church of 
Franklin Lakes in 1919. An interesting story in connection with the fire 
is told by Miss Clara Pulis. On the morning after the fire she was 
approached by a Jewish acquaintance at business who mentioned that he 
had read about the fire. Miss Pulis replied, telling that the Official Board 
had already met the evening of the fire and decided to rebuild. Admiring the 
determination of the group, this Jewish friend made the first cash contribu- 
tion to the new church building. 

Above incidents are recorded in the 
Centennial History of Franklin Lakes Church, 1955. 


Rev. Mark Brown was pastor of Lyndhurst Church in 1914 when moved 
to its present site. He left for China, getting on the train at Lyndhurst, 
two hours before the ceremonies for breaking ground were to take place. 
He saw the completed church on his first furlough. 

When the sister of Rev. Harry W. Rosengrant, Lyndhurst present pastor, 
and her husband were coming back from India for the first time, Mr. 
Rosengrant relates ““My brother-in-law, knowing my interest in Greek, 
picked up a copy of the Greek New Testament for a few cents in a 
second hand book store in Hong Kong. When I received it, I found that it 
was Mark Brown’s Testament. His autograph is in the front of the book. He 
had recently died and his books were being sold at second hand.” 

Note by Rev. Harry W. Rosengrant relating to 
Lyndhurst and her pastors. 


Our church took a prominent part, too, as an educational centre in its 
early days. Prior to the coming into consciousness of the public library, the 
church was found stimulating and participating in the education of our 
nation. At one time the church library had grown to such an extent that a 
fifth assistant librarian was necessary. 

Franklin Street (Now Franklin Memorial Methodist 
Church, Newark), Centennial Program, 1981. 


FROM DANIEL MULFORD’S DIARY—NEW PROVIDENCE 


June 26, 1803, Daniel Mulford hears that Stephen Day has been awakened 
under the preaching of Mr. Finley and is warmly exercised in mind. It is 
thought that Stephen Day joined the Methodists before his marriage with 
Betsy Wood in 1804. Soon after his marriage and while living in the 
“Corner House” in New Providence Village, he had the honor of enter- 
taining Bishop Asbury. A few years later this privilege was again accorded 
him, but at this time the Bishop was in very feeble health, so feeble indeed, 
that he was obliged to remain seated while preaching. His subject on this 
occasion was “The Day of Salvation.” He urged upon the people the great 
importance of accepting salvation now. During the discourse, he was 
often so affected that he would lift his glasses and brush away the tears. 
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Notwithstanding the Bishop’s feebleness, he conducted prayers in the 
family three times a day. After each meal, he would say, “Let us pray,” 
and bowing before God, would offer a fervent prayer. 

Bishop McKendree visited New Providence in 1816, and while lodging 
with Stephen Day, heard of the death of his senior colleague, Bishop 
Asbury. He is said to have been greatly affected by the news, and walked 
the floor seriously contemplating the increased responsibilities which would 
henceforth rest upon him. 

From a brief history of New Providence compiled by 
Rev. William A. Molyneaux sent to Vernon B. Hampton 
by the present pastor, Rev. Reece R. Hill. 


“My memory runs back to the spring of 1830,” reminisces Reverse ala 
Gilder in his semi-centennial sermon of Methodism in Orange, “when I, a 
beardless youth, with horse and saddle bags, entered Orange for the purpose 
of meeting an appointment for preaching. Orange, at that time, was an 
inconsiderable village, the houses sparingly distributed along one main 
street. ... The place of worship for the Methodists was Masonic Hall. At 
my first appointment the attendance was large, many attracted by my 
youth, I being at that time but eighteen years of age. The occasion, I 
remember, was one of remarkable interest by reason of the signal display 
of divine power during the preaching. A number presented themselves as 
subject for prayer. This was the commencement of a gracious revival of 
religion. I can never forget the sensation that was produced the next day, 
when engaged in visiting from house to house, women and children would 
flee at my approach, as though I were a ravenous reptile; for as a Methodist 
preacher, I was readily distinguishable, nor will this surprise you, when 
you learn that I wore the regulation attire which consisted of a single 
breasted round coat, vest well buttoned to the neck, neckerchief of large 
dimensions, minus shirtcollar (collars were called the devil’s ears), low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed white hat, so that a Methodist preacher with his 
saddle bags and horse was always recognizable.” 

From the Centennial History of the Methodist Church 
in Orange, by Wilbur Stoddard Knowles, 1930 


It appears that the minister serving the Roseland Church (then the 
Centreville Methodist Protestant Church) in its early days received part 
of his support through the old time “donation party.” The history of the 
church contains the following contemporary record of an early donation: 
“The supplies donated for the reverend gentleman’s maintenance included 
a crock of butter admittedly a bit strong, some sweetmeats that would do 
nicely when boiled over with plenty of brown sugar and spices and a 
super-annuated horse with many infirmities.” 

In 1922, at Somerville, New Jersey, during the pastorate of Dr. Blair S. 
Latshaw a congregational meeting was held. Those who came suspected 
that a campaign to raise money for a new church building was about to 
get under way, but to almost all, it was an overwhelming surprise when 
it was announced that Mr. James B. Duke, philanthropist, whose estate 
adjoins the town, had given $80,000 for the new church, besides the deed 
to the property between the present church and the school in honor of his 
Methodist mother. 

From the 125th Anniversary History of the 
First Methodist Church, Somerville, 1955, 
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Kingwood Methodist Episcopal Church was founded by Bishop Francis 
Asbury, and before the first Church was built, meetings in favorable weather 
were held in Thomas West’s woods, later known as the “Bray Farm.” 
There is a rock in that woods that is historically known in Methodism as 
“Pulpit Rock,” on which Bishop Asbury stood while preaching, according 
to tradition. 

Letter to Vernon B. Hampton by 
Rev. Charles H. Marks, October 5, 1955. 


TRANQUILITY 


“We do not know much about those early church services but the 
sermons were probably long and delivered with much eloquence. One 
particular man, a Mr. T. J. Kennedy, had the reputation of going to sleep 
but if questioned about the sermon at the close of the service could give 
more of the details than those that had their eyes open. In 1847 Abraham 
S. Bennett started the tunes for singing and quite often too high for the 
congregation to follow. If he were absent William C. Hibler performed this 
service. In 1858 instrumental music was introduced and some members 
became very indignant about it. In that same year promiscuous sittings were 
proposed and approved by the congregation. Up until this time the men 
and boys sat on one side of the church and the women and girls on the 
opposite side.” 

History of Tranquility Methodist Church, 
146th Anniversary, by Helen R. Johnson, 1948. 


Union Methodist Church of Union, New Jersey originated in 1927, under- 
took a church building project in 1930. The beautiful church was con- 
structed, not by raising money and paying a contractor, but by volunteer 
labor from among the membership. Between forty and fifty people worked 
evenings and Saturdays under the leadership of Rev. Alfred E. Willett and 
of Rev. John Wesley Lord, now Bishop Lord, who succeeded Mr. Willett in 
the pastorate in 1931. Ground was broken on October 8, 19380, and the 
cornerstone was laid in the completed structure on November 22, 1931, with 
Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal Church presiding. 

This church is a cooperative project from start to finish. Before its 
dedication in 19388, a fire had damaged the lower auditorium, but was re- 
paired by the church membership. 

Although the building had been completed in 1931, the complete furnishing 
of the church took several years longer. On October 23, 1938, with Bishop 
McConnell again presiding, the Union Community Methodist Church was 
formally dedicated according to Church law. 

From the History of the Union Methodist Church, 
Union, New Jersey, Silver Anniversary, 1952 


The Diary of Betsy Mulford Crane of New Providence contains many 
references to early church activities and attendance. 

She writes on June 27, 1824: “I went to hear Mr. Wiggins preach. In the 
afternoon we all went up to Mr. Tucker’s to a meeting to hear him again.” 
Out of this preaching was begun the Methodist society of Union Village. 
Those were the days of great camp meetings with an estimated 4,000 in 
attendance. They came, and spent all day at these revivals, sometimes two 
or three days, with the family carriage or wagon loaded with children and 
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relatives. On July 5, 1824, Betsy Crane tells us, “A great time at Elam 
Genning’s. A Liberty Pole raised and the place called Union Village.” On 
the site of Elam Genning’s house was destined to be erected the Union 
Village Methodist Church. 

The beginnings of Union Village Methodism can be clearly traced in 
the records left by this diligent Church diarist. Her days with God and 
his messengers come alive for us in this twentieth Century. 

From the 125th Anniversary History of 
Union Village Methodist Church, 1950. 


Adversity hit Union Village Methodist in later years and in 1907 the 
church was ordered closed and sold. The property was purchased by Dr. 
Willis Fletcher Johnson of New Providence Township, famed American 
Historian, and his brother, who then wondered what to do with it! Should 
they remodel it into a dwelling or move it to their farm for a barn? They 
finally decided to tear it down. As the brothers entered the Church to start 
their demolition, something of the spirit of the place made them hesitate— 
just a moment perhaps—but long enough for them to know they could not 
be parties to the destruction of a church. While they knelt there on the 
dusty floor praying for guidance, their course of action became crystal 
clear—they cancelled their bargain, returned the church to the Conference 
and encouraged Mr. Gordon of the New Providence Church to reopen it 
with Sunday afternoon services. They helped with repairs, building a new 
pulpit and choir platform, got an organ and an old friend gave a bell. 
Dr. Johnson preached the evening service at the formal reopening. 

From the 125th Anniversary History of the 
Union Village Methodist Church, 1950. 


MASONIC SERVICE IN WESLEY CHURCH, PHILLIPSBURG 


One of the largest Masonic services ever held in a church in northern New 
Jersey was that in Wesley Church, Phillipsburg in 1932, when the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. William J. Hampton, a member of Empire Commandery, Knights 
Templar, gave a Masonic Sermon before seven hundred congregated brethren 
of the fraternity and members of the church and visitors. The pastor 
preached in full Knight Templar regalia, sans sword. He had formerly 
served as Grand Chaplain of the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of 
New Jersey. Delegations from Masonic lodges and other branches of the 
Order escorted by Commanderies of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, attended 
from several counties of the two states. 


THE BLESSING OF A BISHOP CONSIDERED 


During the successful pastorate of the Rev. William Judson Hampton. 
D.D., at the Watsessing Church, Bloomfield, Bishop Luther B. Wilson was 
entertained at the parsonage for Sunday dinner. He had delivered an 
eloquent and inspiring sermon at the morning service. The pastor and his 
family, and the distinguished visitor, were seated at the dinner table for 
what is now remembered as a memorable meal, succulent viands and 
salutary conversation being meat for the gods and for God’s ambassadors. 

In the course of the conversation, Vernon Hampton recalled that he 
had been baptized in the Chatham Methodist Church in 1901, by Bishop 
Thomas Bowman, with the presiding elder, Dr. James B. Faulks, participat- 
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ing. The young pedagogue, seeking to know the procedure in the ceremony 
of years past, when he was a principal, but decidedly uninformed partici- 
pant, inquired of Bishop Wilson as to what Bishop Bowman might have done 
in the baptismal rites. Bishop Wilson replied that Bishop Bowman un- 
doubtedly gave his blessing on the event. 

James Hampton, a younger brother and a fun loving lad of high school 
age, obsequiously entered the conversation at this point, remarking that 
perhaps Bishop Wilson should perform the ceremony again. Bishop Wilson 
remarked, with a quiet chuckle, “Do you think the first one didn’t take?” 


ASBURY IN OUR CONFERENCE AREA 
“Come thou south wind and blow upon this garden.” 
From his Journal, April 23, 1807, Vienna, N.J. (Note 
bulging saddle-bag below Asbury’s cloak). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE TRAINED MIND: EDUCATION 


1. STORY OF EDUCATION IN THE CONFERENCE 
J. Earl Starkey 


HE sToRY of the Sunday school and other educational activities in the 

Newark Conference is a fascinating one. It could be told chronologically 
but it is a more interesting story if it is approached from the standpoint of 
its activities, interests, and concerns that emerged over the years. It would 
be still more interesting if space permitted a more detailed account of some 
of its developments but of necessity only the actual facts can be recorded 
here. 


ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 


We must begin with an account of the agencies of the annual conference 
which were charged with the responsibility of the leadership of the educa- 
tional activities in the conference. There was not much in the way of close 
supervision of Sunday school or other educational work during the period 
from 1857 to about 1920, as we know it today. We note from the Journal 
of 1858 that there was a standing Committee on Sunday Schools and a 
similar Committee on Education. This latter committee was largely con- 
cerned with the relation of the annual conference to its educational institu- 
tions. In the 1858 session of the annual conference Bishop Janes was asked 
to appoint a Committee on Sunday Schools consisting of one layman and 
one minister from each district, together with a Vice-President of the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School Union (established in 1827) who would 
serve as chairman of the committee. This was done. 

In 1859, at the session of the annual conference in Haverstraw, New 
York, a special committee was appointed, acting on a resolution presented 
by Dr. Henry A. Buttz, later president of Drew Theological Seminary, to 
establish an educational society to aid young men contemplating the 
ministry in obtaining an adequate education. This educational society was 
organized in 1860. The constitution of the society was changed in 1891 to 
conform with the action of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1872 making it a Board of Education and auxiliary 
to the General Board, but its basic purpose remained the same. 

With the emergence of young people’s societies in the late 1880’s a special 
Committee on Young People’s Societies was established in 1890. An Epworth 
League Cabinet was likewise formed, consisting of the president, secretary, 
and an executive committee of two ministers from each district. 

Thus, in 1892, we find five boards or committees listed—the conference 
Board of Education, concerned with student loans; the Committee on 
Epworth Leagues; the conference Epworth League cabinet; the Committee 
on Sunday Schools; and the Committee on Education, concerned with edu- 
cational institutions—each with a rather well-defined sphere of responsi- 
bility. 

In 1914 the Committee on Sunday Schools was changed to a Board of 
Sunday Schools to conform with the provisions of the Discipline. In that 
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year we find four agencies listed—the Committee on Education (educational 
institutions), the Board of Education (student loans), the Committee on 
Epworth Leagues, and the Board of Sunday Schools. In 1917 we see further 
simplification affected when the Committee on Education, concerned with 
educational institutions, merged with the Board of Education, and the 
Committee on Epworth Leagues made a Board of Epworth League Control. 
Thus in that year the four former agencies were reduced to three—the 
Board of Education, the Board of Sunday Schools, and the Board of 
Epworth League Control. 

In 1920, which marked, for the Newark Conference, the beginning of 
new activities in religious education, a Board of Religious Education for 
the New York Metropolitan area was established, composed of representa- 
tives from the Boards of Sunday Schools of the Conferences in the area. 

In the years from 1857 to about 1920, the various boards and committees 
referred to made their reports to annual conference in which their con- 
cerns and interests were presented with vigor and insight. At the turn 
of the century, with the impetus of new insights and learnings in the 
educational process, the reports of these groups were filled with interesting 
recommendations and resolutions concerning the development of educational 
work in the churches of the conference. The period from about 1900 to 1920 
might be referred to as the period of religious education awakening in the 
Newark Conference, as it was all across the country. It resulted, in 1920, 
in the appointment of the first supervisor or conference director of re- 
ligious education for the Newark Conference in the person of Staley F. 
Davis, a member of the Newark Conference, and for several years prior 
to 1920, the president of the conference Board of Sunday Schools. Under 
his outstanding leadership, educational activity moved ahead with in- 
creasing speed in terms of a program of guidance and training for Sunday 
School workers and young people. His position was that of Secretary of 
the Eastern Division (the New York Metropolitan area) of the Board of 
Sunday Schools of The Methodist Episcopal Church. With his appointment 
a closer supervision of the religious education work of the conference came 
about. With his untimely death in February, 1926, at the age of 49, the 
Newark Conference entered a period of re-adjustment in its supervisory 
responsibilities. 

In 1921 in line with the actions of the General Conference of 1920 of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, an annual conference Committee on Edu- 
cation for Negroes was established, picking up the work of the Freedman’s 
Aid Society founded in 1909. The work of this new committee was largely 
that of fostering an interest among Methodists for Negro education. 

In 1924 we find the Newark Conference joining with adjacent annual 
conferences—New Jersey, Philadelphia, New York, and New York East— 
in appointing trustees to the Wesley Foundation at Princeton University. 
In 1925 the conference Board of Education, with its interest in the field 
of educational institutions assumed responsibility for the work of the 
Committee on Negro Education, thus bringing about further simplification 
in the conference’s supervisory agencies. As we will note later, it was also 
suggested that trustees be appointed the next year to certain institutions 
of higher learning which was done. 

In 1925, the three major Boards of Education, Sunday Schools, and 
Epworth League Control in the conference introduced a joint resolution 
looking toward the establishment of one inclusive Board with departments 
for educational institutions, education for Negroes, church schools, and 
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Epworth League work. A joint committee of seven, composed of the presi- 
dent and secretary of these three boards, plus one representative elected 
at-large, was appointed to study the possibilities. In 1928 this special 
committee made its report, asking the nominating committee of the 
conference to appoint one Board of Religious Education to combine the 
work of the three existing boards. The resolution was adopted, and in 1930 
the all-inclusive Board was established with sub-committees for educational 
institutions, student loans, Wesley Foundation work, church school work, 
and Epworth League work. 

In 1932, the Conference Council of Epworth League and Young People’s 
Work was established, composed of the youth officers of the conference 
Epworth League as well as the officers of the district organizations. This 
continued to be the one other agency in the conference concerned with 
religious education. 

Beginning in 1931, the supervisory responsibilities of the Newark 
Conference over its religious education program continued in more intensive 
ways with the appointment of the Rev. Irwin G. Paulsen as field secretary 
of religious education for the Newark and New Jersey Annual Conferences. 
This was a joint relationship with both annual conferences and with the 
New Jersey Council of Religious Education whereby he would also serve on 
the latter’s staff as its Director of Leadership Education. With his sudden 
passing in May, 1940, the Newark Conference once more was confronted 
with a period of adjustment. We were on the threshold of the new 
Methodist Church, and the General Conference of the Methodist Church in 
1940 had provided in its legislation for religious education work in the 
annual conferences a plan, whereby each annual conference Board of 
Education could share in the conference benevolence receipts, thus giving 
the Board a solid foundation of financial support for its work in supervis- 
ing the religious education program of the conference. In 1941, the 
conference Board of Education adopted this plan, and with a modest 
budget of $4,000.00, entered a new period of activity. The Rev. J. Ear] 
Starkey was appointed to succeed the late Mr. Paulsen, but with responsi- 
bility on a full-time basis for the Newark Conference alone. In the Fall of 
1940 the New Jersey Annual Conference had likewise adopted the General 
Conference plan and had appointed the Rev. Robert R. Powell as field 
secretary of religious education for the New Jersey Conference. The same 
cooperative staff plan was continued in which Mr. Starkey would serve 
as Director of Leadership Education for the New Jersey Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Other denominations in New Jersey, particularly the 
Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey and the New Jersey Baptist Convention, 
likewise asked their field workers in religious education to assume responsi- 
bility for some phase of cooperative or interdenominational religious educa- 
tion in the state. 

Under the General Conference legislation, the annual conference Board 
was an all-inclusive Board and was elected every four years. In 1941 
committees were established in the conference board to deal with various 
phases of the conference program of Christian education—such as children’s 
work, youth work, adult work, student loan work, and later with committees 
on educational institutions and general church school work. These com- 
mittees were responsible for developing the program of educational ac- 
tivities in their particular spheres. 

In 1946 further steps were taken, looking toward a more efficient and 
effective supervision of the conference program of education when Miss 
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Catharine Lantz was employed as the first full-time director of children’s 
work for the Newark Conference. She served until 1954, and brought to 
her work insight and understanding in this important aspect of religious 
education. She was succeeded in 1954 by Mrs. M. Thomas DiCarlo but on 
a part-time basis to make possible the employment, in 1955, of the Rev. 
Vern A. Jensen, a graduate student at Drew University, as a part-time 
youth worker in the conference, thus giving the Newark Conference three 
employed staff members in Christian education. 

The Rev. Paul L. Tilden served as president of the Board from 1941 to 
1944, followed by Dr. Everett F. Hallock, 1944-1948; the Rev. Fred E. 
Miles, 1948-1952; the Rev. Harold B. Wright, Jr., 1952-1956; and the Rev. 
Julius L. Brasher, elected in 1956 as its current president. Prior to 1941, 
for about eight years, Dr. Karl K. Quimby served as president of the 
conference Board of Education and was instrumental in guiding the work 
of the Board, together with Irwin G. Paulsen, through a very important 
period of adjustment in organization and program. Under the impetus of 
the new Methodist Church, its united resources, and plans for stronger 
financial support of the annual conference board, the work of Christian 
education expanded rapidly and opened up many new fields of service. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Before we record the story of Sunday schools in the Newark Conference, 
it might be interesting to note briefly the early beginnings of Sunday 
schools in Methodism in America. 

The earliest references to Sunday schools connected with American 
Methodism are to be found in the Journals of John Wesley. While in 
America he made frequent entries to the effect that part of the Sabbath 
was often devoted to the classes engaged in a study of the catechism. In 
1737 we find one such very specific reference: “Having ended Fleury’s 
Manners of the Ancient Christians, we began to instruct the children in 
public as well as in private, in a short paraphrase of our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount.” Again, in 1784, he writes, “I find these schools springing 
up wherever I go,” and once more, ‘‘Perhaps God may have a deeper end 
therein than men are aware of. Who knows but some of these schools 
may become nurseries of Christians?” While there are evidences that some 
of the early American Sunday schools were patterned after the school 
organized by Robert Raikes in Gloucester, England, in 1784, it would seem 
fair to conclude from these and other references by Wesley that his work 
was strictly religious and these schools were not necessarily patterned after 
the Raikes school. 

In 1784 we find this paragraph in the Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

“Question: What shall we do for the Rising Generation? Who will labour 

for them? 

“Answer: 1. Where there are then Children whose Parents are in Society, 

meet them at least an Hour every Week: 

2. Talk with them every time you see any at home: 

3. Pray in Earnest for them: 

4, Diligently instruct and vehemently exhort all Parents at 
their own Houses.” 

There seem to be traces of organized Methodist Sunday schools as early 
as 1785 and 1786, and by the end of the 18th century they seem to have 
become more or less commonly established. It is in 1785 that we find some 
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definite evidence pointing to two attempts which could claim to be the first 
organized schools in America, although they seem to be more along the 
lines of the Raikes type of school where reading, simple arithmetic, and 
Bible instruction constituted the chief activity. One of these is the school 
organized by William Elliott at his home in Bradford’s Neck, Accomack 
County, Virginia. Elliott had been converted to Christianity in 1772 and 
had joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. He had many white boys in 
his employ as well as many negro slaves and servants on his estate, and 
it was this group that he brought together to teach them how to read the 
Bible. Before long he had moved his home Sunday school into a near-by 
church and certain sources indicate that it has been in continuous operation 
to the present time. 

Another such attempt was made in 1786 when Bishop Asbury organized 
a Sunday school in Hanover County, Virginia, in the home of Thomas 
Crenshaw. The home of Crenshaw might be considered almost a church 
since it was one of the preaching stations of Bishop Asbury. 

In 1790 Francis Asbury, when referring to the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Methodist Conference, wrote in his Journal, “Our Conference resolved 
on establishing Sunday schools for poor children, white and black.” The 
minutes of this Conference of 1790 read: 

“What can be done in order to instruct poor children (white and black) 
to read? 

“Let us labor, as the heart and soul of one man, to establish Sunday 
schools, in or near the place of public worship. Let persons be appointed 
by the bishops, elders, deacons, or preachers to teach (gratis) all that 
will attend, and have a capacity to learn; from six o’clock in the morning 
till ten; and from two o’clock in the afternoon till six, where it does not 
interfere with public worship. The council shall compile a proper school 
book to teach them learning and piety.” 

When the 1796 Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church appeared, 
it contained some strongly favorable comments on Sunday schools by 
Bishop Coke and Bishop Asbury: 

“Let us labor among the poor in this respect, as well as among the 
competent. Oh, if our people in the cities, towns, and villages, were but 
sufficiently sensible of the magnitude of this duty, and its acceptableness 
to God—if they would establish Sabbath schools where ever practicable 
for the benefit of the children of the poor and sacrifice a few public 
ordinances every Lord’s Day in this charitable and useful exercise, God 
would be to them instead of all the money they lose.’’ 

By 1824 the Discipline directed that it was the preacher’s duty to form 
the children of his congregation into “classes, for the purpose of giving 
them religious instruction,” and by 1828 it was specifically indicated that 
he was to “form Sunday schools.” The Methodist Book Concern of that 
year was requested by General Conference ‘‘to provide, to keep on hand a 
good assortment of books suitable for use of Sunday schools.” The Rev. 
John Dickins compiled one of the earliest such pieces of material in the 
form of a Scripture-catechism. 

As we shall see later, the first Sunday schools were not as a general 
rule under the administration of the church. In just about every instance 
they were promoted by Christian laymen and administered independently 
of official church organizations. This was true in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, even though a school might be organized by such men as Bishop 
Asbury in a home which was in reality one of his preaching stations. 
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In the late 18th century and in the early years of the 19th century 
Sunday schools were more or less a fixed feature of the religious scene, 
and it was natural that organizations arose to promote them. Because 
these early Sunday schools were largely a movement by laymen, they took 
the lead in establishing “Unions” for the promotion of Sunday school work 
in some of the larger cities such as New York in 1816; Boston, 1816; 
Philadelphia, 1817. In 1824 the American Sunday School Union was 
established and this society soon wielded a wide influence in the nation-wide 
advancement of the Sunday school movement. Methodist workers were 
active in this non-denominational Union, but it proved to be not too 
satisfactory a relationship and in 1827 the Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School Union was organized. It was the first central Sunday school 
organization for the denomination and it thus may be considered the fore- 
runner of later Sunday school boards and boards of education for the 
church. The Rev. Nathan Bangs was the first secretary of the Union, and 
the cause of Christian teaching rapidly expanded. Some of the questions 
with which the Union was concerned even then seem somewhat familiar 
today: 

1. What can be done about late attendance? 2. What shall we do with 

teachers who are irregular? 3. How can we get teachers to visit in the 

homes? 4. Should we have examinations covering Sunday school studies? 

5. Should a Sunday school library contain bocks not distinctly religious? 

6. Shall class be co-educational? 

In 1836 the New Jersey Annual Conference was organized from a group 
of churches situated in New Jersey and then a part of the Philadelphia 
Annual Conference. An examination of the report of 18387-1838 of the 
New Jersey Conference, from which the Newark Conference was formed 
in 1857, shows a total of fifty-seven Sunday schools affiliated with thirty-five 
churches in what was then known as the Newark and Paterson Districts 
of the New Jersey Conference. These schools could be considered among the 
earliest Sunday schools of the Newark Conference. The list follows: 


Newark District Schools Scholars 
EralseveStrectan ies. wae. Ua ee 1 175 
ranking otreet Memwiede oe ah tet Daas 1 290 
BC lLiv ill epee MA Ane es eh EE Es S nya! 
Spring iicl dganenty eee owe to 3 120 
Elizabethelow nimere 6. sein yee it RZ. 
Sia LOO. S L211 a seawater a aren se VA 95 
FTW Vale se pes yee ca 1 Tot 
WLOOGDEIC 2 Cie ee tare Ln tis eee ee es tee ee 3 95 
Laie Ge etter etre oe iter ten. 4? ih Su 
ING Wate O VIG CNICC ere hn ar et. tig ee 2 90 
INNO) OF ERA Be ae a 28 Re ee reat 1 50 
UOC RAGE Venn Setar OLe eee cde teehee et aa ek 2 129 
RETR SIEAWaNiig shy cota ba hee RAI Ma a ann il 80 
VL @TICL Ha TR tase te Pe on ok RS Vac ice 1 50 
INexte Germia nN LOW 1 pete eres wee it 40 
LETT OL O Timea rte nie ce i earn ee 3 134 
PRAM ERE Sty te uns are Lae ae ae (ohne Dae ae ea ae 6 265 
IB CIV Ger Came eye Wir take os sean on see 


Paterson District 


Paterson eee. tts eee eee. ea 2 390 
OTA Pe Ve ie Aes tate as be Seen eee 1 80 
Bl6omfield S3.42 awe ee eee he ee 1 60 
SCESCYs C1UY ree ela cen neS Ree eae ts oe 1 96 
Galdwelbk nee sea era ocr aa acheter sks oe IPAS, 
IN@wa Prospect ensues ceacnenes: 7 en, a 1 40 
INVACK Sa toe tei eat ate at etn eee Alene 1 26 
PRA VOrs Ur a Wit ees eee teat een age on 100 
Hamburea ru fe aioe igi ee eee te, 2 100 
ROME whey fees ot ee Scone ee ee 1 125 
Tuniber land ea oh eee ens ; Pe 
Milford (eet codec fae sees et eer eae ens 1 Tt 
ATIC VS CON eee Seth oct eta eer eae 2 100 
NGWLON eae ne oe ee eee eee 3 124 
Warren test oes: eae eee 3 120 
Berkshires... en oy. opener ee eee ; 

Fort. Lee p< at ee ee eee 1 


It has been difficult to establish with any degree of historical accuracy the 
precise name or location of the oldest Sunday school, or the Sunday school 
with the longest record of continuous existence, in the Newark Conference. 
Some churches, or towns, in the above listing have changed names, some 
have merged with other nearby communities or churches, and in the inter- 
vening years some of them have divided to form another church in the 
same community. The above tabulation contains the names of those 
churches which were among those taken from the Philadelphia Annual 
Conference to form the New Jersey Annual Conference, in 1836, and 
which were among those churches which became part of the Newark 
Conference at its organization from the New Jersey Conference in 1857. 

The Journal of 1858 provides us with a few interesting statistics concern- 
ing the status of Sunday schools in the Newark Conference during that first 
year. We find 237 organized schools reported, with teachers and officers num- 
bering 2,926, and an enrollment of 16,880 pupils. In many instances the 
Sunday schools of that day were union Sunday schools, sometimes inter- 
denominational in character, but more often than not non-denominational. 
We know from well-authenticated histories of the Sunday school movement 
that it was largely a layman’s movement, supervised by laymen, taught by 
laymen, and with little or no ecclesiastical control of any kind. In a few 
instances a school might be related to a nearby church, but for the most 
part it was on its own. Further, the school would be largely composed of 
the younger children, whom we refer to today as primary and junior age 
boys and girls. Schools for the most part met in the afternoon and were 
un-related to any other activity in the church with which it might be 
affiliated. It was this “independent” feature which caused many of the 
“church fathers” of that day many anxious moments and a great deal of 
concern. In many cases the schools would be closed during the winter 
months, and in the later years there was a great deal of urging and pleading 
in the annual conference to get the Sunday schools to remain open on a 
year-’round basis. The period of their greatest activity would be confined to 
the months from about late March or early April to October or November. 

As early as 1864 we find a suggestion being made in the annual confer- 
ence that the Sunday school should hold morning sessions and that the 
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pupils should remain for the morning service of preaching and worship. No 
record can be found as to when Sunday schools changed to morning’ ses- 
sions. 

The story of the Sunday school movement in the Newark Conference can 
best be told, however, by looking at some of the major interests and concerns 
which emerged across the years and which occupied the attention of its 
leaders. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACTIVITY 


One of the earliest developments in the Sunday school work of the 
Newark Conference was the beginning of cooperation with the various de- 
nominations in the state. On November 8 and 4, 1858, in the Second Presby- 
terian Church of New Brunswick, New Jersey, the New Jersey Sunday 
School Association was brought into being. Among the delegates to that 
first state-wide Sunday School convention we note the following Methodists 
from the Newark Conference: the Rev. R. Vanhorn from Elizabeth City, Mr. 
B. J. Wood from the Halsey Street Methodist Church in Newark, and Wil- 
liam Rawlings from Boonton. It appears from the early reports of the New 
Jersey Sunday School Association that the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
prominent in these early interdenominational activities. While the records 
are not too clear, it seems that Samuel W. Clark, a public school principal 
in Newark who served as corresponding secretary of the New Jersey Sun- 
day School Association from 1863 to 1880, was a Methodist. It was largely 
through his efforts that the state association experienced a phenomenal 
growth on a state- and country-wide basis. Clark had opened, in 1847, a 
private girls’ school in Newark, on the site which was later occupied by the 
Union Street Methodist Episcopal Church. One of his first pupils was his 
future bride, Sarah Mayhew, at the home of whose mother he boarded. In 
1849 Clark became Principal of the Fifth Ward Public School of Newark, in 
which capacity he continued to serve for thirty years. Mrs. Clark likewise 
became prominent in Sunday school work through the state association and 
we would assume that she, too, was a Methodist. For a time she was the 
teacher of the “infant class” in the Union Street Methodist Church of 
Newark and in 1867 began teaching in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Newark. She established an enviable reputation for herself as a 
teacher and in the use of, for the times, new and seemingly “radical” 
methods of teaching. The success of her work is evidenced by the fact that 
in some letters of her two sons, S. Wellman Clark and Ernest L. Clark, both 
physicians, are found references to the “forbidding damp room” in the Union 
Street Church in Newark, “packed to suffocation” with eager children and 
parents who thrilled at her presentations. Young Joseph, another son, once 
“skipped” his class in the main room to find out what drew the crowd into 
his mother’s room. Here he heard the same Bible stories which he had lis- 
tened to so intently at home, with the addition of blackboard work for illus- 
trations, an innovation which to many Sunday school leaders of the time 
seemed a sacrilege. 

Another Methodist woman at this time, Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, like- 
wise was prominent in Sunday school work and contributed much to its 
development. Miss Baldwin was in charge of the “elementary department” 
in the Sunday school at St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in Newark 
and she, together with Mrs. Clark, were among the founders of the Newark 
Primary Union in 1870, an organization of primary Sunday school teachers 
who came together each week to study their lessons and share with one an- 
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other better methods of teaching. It was this Newark Primary Union, an 
interdenominational group, which did so much pioneer experimentation with 
the earliest graded lessons. Miss Baldwin’s primary contribution to the 
growth of this group was in the field of better music for children. 

We have referred at some length on this particular development merely 
to point up the fact that there was intense interest among Methodists in 
the cooperative or interdenominational phases of Sunday school work, and 
that Methodists sometimes provided outstanding leadership during those 
early years. 

In 1869, in the conference session, official approval was given to the state 
and county Sunday school institutes and conventions which were held at the 
time, and it is also recorded that the conference “received with pleasure” 
two delegated visitors from the New Jersey State Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

Methodist Sunday school teachers were urged to participate heartily in 
these county and state conventions and institutes, and the reports of these 
early years from district superintendents and the various committees and 
boards on Sunday school work are filled with references to the values to be 
found in participating in these activities. 

This interest and participation in interdenominational activity continued 
through the years. In 1898 the Committee on Sunday Schools in its report 
gave recognition to the benefits to be derived from state association conven- 
tions and the various county association conventions, and urged cooperation 
with “other Christian churches in these united and interdenominational 
movements.” Again in 1902, we find a similar reference in the report of the 
Committee on Sunday Schools. We note in the session of 1912 that Mr. Lewis 
H. Koehler, Secretary of the State Sunday School Association, was intro- 
duced to the Conference and gave a brief address. In that same year the 
Committee on Sunday Schools urged cooperation with the New Jersey 
State Sunday School Association and gave its “blessing” to the School of 
Methods at Asbury Park sponsored by the state association for eighteen 
years, urging Methodist teachers to attend. The School of Methods was an 
outstanding piece of pioneering work in the training of teachers, and 
formed the model for similar schools across the country. From a study of 
the programs of the School for the years 1914-1923 we find prominent 
Methodist Sunday School leaders serving on the faculty, among them Arlo 
Ayres Brown who from 1914-1920 was Superintendent of Teacher Training 
for the Methodist Episcopal Board of Sunday Schools in New York, presi- 
dent of Drew University from 1929 to his retirement in 1948, and who, for 
many years in the late 30’s and early 40’s was active in the work of the 
International Council of Religious Education, and in the New Jersey Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, serving as an officer in both organizations; and 
Miss Jessie Eleanor Moore, kindergarten teacher in the Newark Public 
Schools, 1916-1921, and supervisor of Field Work in the Department of 
Religious Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. She was 
later to become Editorial Consultant for the General Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church, and a member of the Children’s Work Committee 
of the Newark Conference Board of Education. 

In 1923, Herbert W. Blashfield, who had been appointed director of 
religious education at the Roseville Church in Newark in 1922 as a member 
of the Newark Conference, was given the special appointment of State Di- 
rector of Religious Education for the New Jersey State Sunday School 
Association, a post which he held until 1927. This same year, J. E. Appley, 
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Secretary for the state association, addressed the conference. In 1927 Dr. 
Samuel L. Hamilton, the new secretary for the New Jersey Council of Re- 
ligious Education, successor to the New Jersey Sunday School Association, 
was presented to the conference, and again in 1928. In 1929 Henry Reed 
Bowen, who had been the Council’s director of young people’s work since 
1922, was presented to the conference as Hamilton’s successor. It was during 
this year, and in the few succeeding years, that the annual conference 
named official representatives to the New Jersey Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and a period of close cooperation with the state interdenominational 
organization thus began. 

Effective in the Fall of 1931, this relationship was dramatized by the 
appointment of the Rev. Irwin G. Paulsen as field director of religious edu- 
cation for the New Jersey and Newark Annual Conferences, with a staff re- 
lationship to the New Jersey Council of Religious Education as its Director 
of Leadership Education. 

During the 1930’s Dr. Karl K. Quimby was president of the Board 
of Education of the Newark Conference and was one of the leaders in de- 
veloping this cooperative staff plan with the New Jersey Council of Reli- 
gious Education. For many years he served as a member of the State Council 
from the Newark Conference, and later became its president, a post which 
he held into the early 1940’s. 

As we have already noted, this cooperative staff arrangement continued 
between the Newark Conference and the State Council after 1941 when the 
Rev. J. Earl Starkey was appointed as Paulsen’s successor. It was further 
developed with the first Newark Conference director of children’s work, 
Miss Catharine Lantz, assuming responsibility for weekday religious edu- 
cation, an assignment which has continued with Miss Lantz’ successor, Mrs. 
M. Thomas DiCarlo. 

We also have during the 1930’s and the early 40’s further evidence of 
cooperation in interdenominational activities, particularly in the field of 
youth work. Soon to become members of the Newark Conference were 
George Teague, William Greer Fisher, William M. Twiddy, and Lawrence 
H. Richards, and young people such as Robert Searle, Howard and Alice 
Tomer, Stanley Bredder, and Grace Burgess (later Mrs. George Teague), 
and Louise Eisman (later Mrs. William Twiddy) were all active in the 
Christian Youth Council of New Jersey. 

Thus we have a many-faceted picture of the participation of the Newark 
Conference in interdenominational efforts on a state-wide and county-wide 
basis. It reflected the interest which Methodist Sunday school teachers and 
officers, and other laymen, had in cooperative activities through state and 
county Sunday school conventions, institutes, state-wide youth conferences, 
and the like. 


RELATION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TO THE CHURCH 


One of the major concerns of the annual conference, particularly during 
the early years, was the relationship, or the lack of it, of the Sunday school 
to the local church. As we have noted, many of the early Sunday schools 
were union Sunday schools, either interdenominational or non-denomination- 
al in character. It was a layman’s movement primarily, and there was little 
or no opportunity for the denomination to exercise supervision or control 
over its activities and program. In 1868, in the report of the Committee 
on Sunday Schools, we find this concern expressed—“‘the Sunday School 
should exist as an organic part of the church, not as a separate institution.” 
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In 1873, the Committee on Sunday Schools included in its report a remind- 
er to pastors of the importance of their control over the Sunday school and 
of its relation ‘to the quarterly conference of the Church. This was further 
dramatized when the Board of Bishops of The Methodist Episcopal Church 
reached a decision, in 1879, that the pastor is ex-officio president of the 
Sunday School Board in his church. In 1881, the Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, then 
superintendent of the Elizabeth District, stated in his report: “We deplore 
union schools. Somehow the Methodist Church always gets the worst of it in 
union schools and union churches, and the other churches make all the gains. 
_..It is about time that all our children are taught in Methodist Sunday 
schools, in Methodist catechism, in Methodist doctrines, and hymnology, and 
that we have Methodist Sunday school conventions on all districts.” 

Again in 1884, the importance of the close relationship of the Sunday 
school to the church was expressed. A district superintendent, in his report 
to annual conference, said, “We believe in the Sunday school, and should 
keep it close to the church. In some instances our pastors shrink from the 
duties imposed on them by the Discipline in their Sunday school work. 
Too many pastors do not chair the Sunday school board; do not attend its 
meetings. The hand of the pastor should be continually on the Sunday 
school.” 

This relationship continued to be a problem to the annual conference. In 
1885 the Committee on Sunday Schools, in its report to annual conference, 
called attention to the action of the General Conference of 1884 making the 
Sunday school board and the quarterly conference of the local church jointly 
responsible in the election of the Sunday school superintendent. Both the 
nomination and the election of the superintendent were to go to the quarterly 
conference of the church. In 1888, the Committee on Sunday Schools urged 
the delegates to the next General Conference to work for a definition of the 
relationship of the pastor to the Sunday school. 

In 1890 the report of the Committee on Sunday Schools urged the mem- 
bers of the annual conference to organize their Sunday schools according to 
the provisions of the Discipline whereby the Sunday school was to be gov- 
erned by a Sunday school board with the pastor serving as chairman ex- 
officio. 

This is about the last reference to be found concerning the relationship 
of the Sunday school to the church, its inclusion as an integral part of the 
church’s life and work, and of the pastor’s responsibility for the work and 
program of his Sunday school. It would seem that from this time on this 
relationship had been pretty well established and accepted among the 
churches of the conference. It seems a long way from the situation then to 
the situation today where the Commission on Education in the local church 
has replaced the Sunday school board and the responsibility for the total 
educational program, including the election of all the workers in the church 
school, and in which the quarterly conference of the local church elects the 
Sunday church school superintendent. It was not an easy goal to achieve, 
and the bringing of these schools, so largely dominated by men and women 
without too many ties to the local church, into the main stream of the life 
of the local church was a matter of great concern and anxiety to those 
responsible for the development of our Sunday school work in the early days. 


LITERATURE AND TEACHING MATERIALS 


Central to the work, and its success, of any good Sunday school are the 
materials with which the teachers are provided for their teaching work. 
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In the early days of the Sunday school movement little or no material was 
provided. The Bible was the basic text-book and every teacher could present 
the Bible material in any fashion he saw fit, whether it was suited to the 
age of his group or not, or whether his particular interpretation of the 
Bible coincided with the Methodist Episcopal Church and its teachings and 
doctrines. 

From the early records, it appears that many of the Sunday schools 
maintained libraries in which could be found books of a general nature 
suitable for reading by Sunday school pupils and teachers alike. These books 
were gathered from many different sources, although the Methodist Sunday 
School Union, the parent, denominational body for Methodist Sunday 
school work, provided lists of recommended books for inclusion in these 
libraries. But not all the volumes were selected from those recommended. 
Reports of district superintendents and the various Committees on the 
Sunday School from time to time were filled with pleadings and urgings for 
Sunday school workers to remove from their libraries those books which 
were “hurtful” to the young mind. We note, too, that pastors in their 
annual reports to conference, were required to report the number of volumes 
in their Sunday school library. 

In 1858, in the report of the Committee on Sunday Schools, we find a 
reference to the Sunday School Advocate which, from the context of the 
reference, it must be concluded was a story or reading paper for children, 
and the Sunday schools of that day were urged to use it extensively. 

The Methodist Catechism was used as material for Sunday school teach- 
ing as well. In 1865 we find a reference urging the Sunday school to use 
the catechism. 

In 1866, a member of the Newark Conference, John H. Vincent, later to 
become Bishop, became General Agent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School Union for whom he was to travel and conduct institutes. In 1868 
Vincent was appointed Superintendent of a new Department of Sunday 
School Instruction, as well as Corresponding Secretary, of the Union and 
Editor of its Sunday School Journal. The Committee on Sunday Schools of 
the conference, in its report of 1867, urged Sunday school teachers to take 
the Journal and use it as a tool in their preparation. Vincent also edited 
the Berean Lessons for the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 1869 the 
Committee on Sunday Schools in its report stated that it “esteemed these 
Berean Lesson Leaves” and urged the teachers to use them as a basis for 
their weekly lessons. This approval was again expressed in the Committee’s 
report in 1870. 

In 1873, the Committee on Sunday Schools referred to the “rapid 
increase in circulation of our Sunday school periodicals,’ and urged the 
free circulation of “The Classmate,’ which appeared to be a story or 
reading paper for older pupils. We note here, too, a reference to the 
opening of a new room in the Methodist Book Concern in New York, head- 
quarters for the Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday School Union, where 
samples of Sunday school materials would be on display. 

It was in this year, too, that the International Uniform Lessons were to 
make their appearance. After the American Sunday School Union issued 
its cycle of Uniform Limited Bible Lessons about 1828, denominations 
began to be interested in publishing their own series of lessons. The great 
variety of Bible selections being used on a given Sunday by different 
Sunday schools after 1830 caused the following years (1830-1860) to be 
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called the “Babel” period. In 1866 Vincent developed a uniform lesson coursé 
known as “Berean Lesson Leaves.” 

Stemming from Vincent’s work, the Fifth International Sunday School 
Convention meeting in Indianapolis in 1872 heard a resolution suggesting 
that one International Uniform Lesson Series be prepared. The vote in 
favor was overwhelming, and Vincent became chairman of the committee 
to work out the lesson series. In 1872-1873 the first International Uniform 
Lesson Series was published, and the Newark Conference of 1873, through 
its Committee on Sunday schools, warmly welcomed their appearance and 
urged their use in Methodist Sunday schools. 

In 1878 another Newark Conference member, James M. Freeman, 
became Assistant Editor of Sunday School Publications in the Methodist 
Sunday School Union and he, too, played a large part in the development of 
Methodist lesson materials. In 1883 a “Beginner’s Leafiet” made its appear- 
ance, and approval was expressed for its use. This leaflet apparently was 
designed for use by the youngest pupils in the Sunday school. In 1886 a 
new paper appeared, “Our Youth,” edited by J. H. Vincent and designed 
to be used by older boys and girls in the Sunday school. This was lesson 
material, not a reading or story paper. 

In 1901 and 1902 we find the Committee on Sunday Schools urging a 
wider use of our own Methodist literature, and stated that witn the 
emphasis upon grading in Sunday schools, the International Uniform 
Series of lessons was not suited to all ages. It referred to the introduction 
of the primary, “little beginner’s” and other quarterlies published by our 
Methodist Sunday School Union. This was an attempt to provide graded 
lesson materials and here again Newark Conference men were instrumental 
in providing the ideas and leadership in an important development of 
Sunday school work. In 1911, Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, a member of the 
Newark Conference, a leader in its Sunday school work, and author of 
“The Story of the Bible,” was the superintendent of the Newark District, 
and in his report to the conference of that year referred to the Sunday 
school work as “stronger in heart than in head; that they do a better job 
of guiding our young people into the church than instructing them in Bible 
knowledge.” He went on to praise the use of graded lessons. In that same 
year the Committee on Sunday Schools reported that the work of the Sunday 
school was undergoing a revolution in its teaching of the Bible, brought 
about primarily by the graded lessons. Pastors, it said, ‘need to be 
familiar with the principles of the plan and the lessons themselves. The 
pastor should be a Sunday school expert.’’ Here was a vigorous reference 
to the pastor’s responsibility for the Sunday school and of his responsi- 
bility as chief educator in the local church. In this same report is one of 
the first references to the need for adequate building accommodations and 
facilities, again due to the appearance and use of graded lesson material. 

A word is necessary here concerning these graded lessons which were 
to so completely change the direction of Sunday school work. 

As early as 1844 Methodists began to be concerned about some kind of 
graded instruction. It was in the address of the bishops of The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to the General Conference of that year, that a plea was 
sounded for graded materials and graded teaching. 

The International Uniform Lessons had been hailed with enthusiasm 
upon their inauguration in 1872, and as we have seen, Dr. Vincent had 
played a prominent part in their development. But there continued to 
be a restlessness for still better materials, and shortly after 1900 the 
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agitation gathered considerable strength, Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, super- 
intendent of the Elementary Division of the International Sunday School 
Association and a resident of Newark, New Jersey, called a graded lessons 
conference in 1906 for the purpose of doing something about the problem. 
And here again we find Newark Conference Methodists playing an impor- 
tant role. The site chosen for the meeting was St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Newark, New Jersey, partly because of the pioneering work done 
by the Newark Primary Union, already mentioned, and the availability 
of many of its leaders. Methodists attended this conference upon being 
invited by Mrs. Barnes—Miss Josephine Baldwin, (from Newark) Ralph 
EK. Diffendorfer, and later when intermediate and senior lessons were 
considered, Arlo Ayres Brown. 

This Graded Lessons Conference had been organized by Mrs. Barnes 
with the permission of the executive committee of the International Sunday 
School Association, and she kept the International Lesson Committee of the 
Association fully informed concerning the progress of the Graded Lessons 
Conference. Two years later another event of importance took place in 
the development of the graded lessons, probably as a result of the impact 
of the Graded Lessons Conference on the thinking of some of the nation’s 
leading Sunday school leaders. In January, 1908, an informal conference of 
Sunday school workers was held in Boston at the home of the chairman of 
the executive committee of the International Sunday School Association, 
W. N. Hartshorne. For two days fifty-four men and women sat in conference 
and discussed the question of graded lessons. Among those attending was a 
Newark Conference Methodist, Miss Josephine Baldwin, representing the 
Graded Lessons Conference along with Mrs. Barnes. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, two resolutions were adopted requesting 
the International Lesson Committee of the International Sunday School 
Association to prepare thoroughly graded courses covering the entire range 
of the Sunday school. These resolutions were adopted by the Association at 
its next international convention in Louisville, Kentucky, in June, 1908, 
and the Lesson Committee immediately organized itself for its work, asking 
for the help of the Graded Lessons Conference as they began to put into 
final form the lesson outlines. 

Stormy sessions ensued as to what to include in these lessons and what 
to leave out, the principles which were to underlie such selection, and the 
like. But in the end, all came out well, usually on a compromise basis, and 
in 1910 the first years of the beginner, primary, and junior grades were 
issued. By 1914 the entire series was practically complete. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Mrs. Barnes, the leader 
in the movement for graded lessons, retired from the superintendency of 
the Elementary Division of the International Sunday School Association 
at the 1908 convention, and later became supervisor of Graded Instruction 
of the Sunday School Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

These lessons were of the closely-graded type, in which there were 
separate lessons or courses for each age or grade. They were published by 
a syndicate composed of representatives of the publishing interests of the 
Presbyterians (U.S.A.), the Congregationalists, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The active manage- 
ment of this syndicate was placed with the Methodist Book Concern. 

In 1912 the Committee on Sunday Schools of the Newark Conference 
presented a significant report. Staley F. Davis, chairman of the Committee, 
noted the development of an “educational science,” induced primarily by 
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the graded lessons. This new development in religious education was not 
favorably received by some pastors and Sunday school teachers, and in 
his report he included the results of a survey which he had made on the use 
of the graded lessons, revealing that 48% of the charges in the conference 
used them in one or more of their Sunday school departments. A smaller 
percentage used them in all departments for which they had been prepared 
—beginner, primary, junior, and intermediate. The introduction of the 
graded lessons was noted as being more rapid in larger schools and more 
rapid in churches served by full-time ministers than by supply pastors. It 
noted, however, that pastors on the whole were convinced of the superiority 
of the graded courses but that there was difficulty in using them in a small 
ungraded Sunday school. 

These lessons were not accepted whole-heartedly by all concerned. In 1931 
the report of one district superintendent refiected the somewhat general 
approval of the renewed emphasis on religious education and the introduc- 
tion of more modern materials and methods. He thought this accounted 
for some of the increases in enrollment and attendance. He went on to 
suggest, however, that ‘four modern theories and methods need to be shot 
through with an evangelical fervor, and that still a lot of pioneering work 
needed to be done.” 

Simultaneously with the development of graded lessons of the closely- 
graded type, the various denominations had been publishing lesson materials 
of their own, and they, too, began to introduce some semblance of gradation 
into their materials. It was true in The Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Vincent, in his work with the Methodist Sunday School Union, and others 
who followed him in the Union’s successor, the General Board of Sunday 
Schools, worked to produce Methodist graded materials. 

As we have noted, the closely graded lessons were not readily accepted 
by many, and during this period we find continual references by district 
superintendents, the Committees on Sunday Schools, and others, urging 
our Sunday schools to use our own Methodist literature. It was a thorny 
problem in those days, and it meant that those who were leaders in the 
conference program of Sunday school work had to exercise a great deal of 
tact and patience in dealing with it. Like all progress, however, resistance 
soon gave way to acceptance and these materials began to be used more 
and more widely. 

With unification in 1939, there appeared revised Methodist graded lessons 
of the group graded and the closely graded series. These have undergone 
many revisions from 1939 to the present and represent an effort on the 
part of The Methodist Church to provide a type of Sunday school cur- 
riculum suitable to Sunday schools in many different situations. In the late 
1940’s a third type of teaching material made its appearance in The 
Methodist Church, the lessons for the small school. We have noted in the 
report to the conference of 1912 by the Committee on Sunday Schools of 
the difficulty a small school had in using the graded lessons. This need 
appears to have been answered today with this new type of material in 
which a school of only three or four classes may use adaptations of the 
graded lessons. 

The story of the appearance and use of lesson materials in Sunday 
schools of the Newark Conference during this period, particularly the 
early part of it, reflects the development of lesson materials generally in 
America and interdenominationally. It is important to note that underlying 
these developments was the gradual awareness that there was need for a 
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revision of the basic assumptions on which much of our Sunday school 
teaching rested. New insights and learnings by public school educators 
were followed eagerly by the church’s religious educators and in many 
instances and at many points were adapted for use in the Sunday school. But 
in some instances it was a “rocky road over which our leaders had to 
travel in putting Sunday school work on a high level of quality and 
efficiency. 

It points up, too, the prominent part which men like Vincent, Freeman, 
Hurlbut, and others—all Methodists and members of the Newark Conference 
—played in the development of these tools and materials for Sunday 
school teachers. A district superintendent, in his report to the conference 
session of 1886, praised the work of these men and referred to them as 
the “three wise men—all Jerseymen, who began their work in the Newark 
Conference, and who were so largely responsible for the growth in our 
Sunday school work.” 


TEACHER TRAINING 


While the appearance and use of lesson materials in the Sunday schools 
of the Newark Conference constitute a fascinating and somewhat exciting 
chapter in the history of the conference’s educational program, it is closely 
followed by the development of its emphasis upon the need for teacher 
training. From the very beginning, in 1858, we find continuous references 
in reports to the annual conference of the need for such training. 

In 1858, in the report of the Committee on Sunday Schools, approval is 
recorded for the holding of district Sunday school conventions and a 
recommendation of their continuance on a quarterly basis in different 
sections of the districts. With the formation of the New Jersey Sunday 
School Association in 1858, many of the Sunday school conventions were of 
an interdenominational nature, and Methodist Sunday school teachers were 
urged to participate in them. These were held on a state-wide as well as 
county-wide basis. We have already noted the appearance of The Sunday 
School Journal, a publication of The Methodist Episcopal Sunday School 
Union and edited by John H. Vincent. This was designed for Teachers to 
help them in their weekly lesson preparations. In 1867, we find a reference 
in the conference Committee on Sunday School report to the need for a 
Sunday school “normal college for teacher training,” similar to that provided 
for public school teachers. Vincent was largely responsible for promoting 
this idea. 

In 1868 we find one of the earliest references to the job of the pastor as 
being chief educator in his church. The Committee on Sunday Schools in 
its report urged pastors to organize teacher training classes—‘‘a pastor’s 
duty to his Sunday School does not consist in teaching a single class on the 
Sabbath, but rather in aiding and counselling the officers and in assisting 
teachers in the preparation for their work.” 

In 1870 we note the establishment of a “normal” department of the 
Methodist Sunday School Union and the issuance of specific teacher train- 
ing courses. Dr. Vincent was responsible for this development in The 
Methodist Episcopal Church’s Sunday School Union. While reference has 
already been made to his pioneering work in the development of lesson 
materials, he was primarily interested in teacher-training and in providing 
better materials with which the teacher might work. A word or two 
concerning Vincent’s background might be of interest here. He was born 
in Alabama in 1832, the year of the First Inter-National Sunday School 
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Convention, an interdenominational enterprise. In 1852 he was a student at 
the Wesleyan Institute in Newark, New Jersey, while serving as a preacher 
for the Newark City Mission. The following year he became a traveling 
preacher for the New Jersey Methodist Conference with headquarters in 
North Belleville (now Nutley). In 1855 he was appointed pastor at 
Camptown (now Irvington), where he served for two years. In 1857 he 
joined the Rock River Conference in Illinois. He was largely responsible 
for the development of the “institute” idea for teacher-training, which 
received such wide-spread recognition across the country in all denomina- 
tions. According to Vincent, the teacher-training institute was to show 
teachers how to teach, not to tell them what to teach. Two methods of 
conducting an institute were possible. The first was to divide the group into 
six or eight classes to study a Bible lesson with a teacher appointed for 
each group. Then the teachers would report back on how they taught and 
the class members were to offer criticism. The other way, which he called 
the “English method,” was to bring in a model class which was taught 
before the entire group. It was this “institute” idea that was to be copied 
so widely across the country among many denominations in training 
Sunday school teachers. 

In the 1870’s pastors were continually urged in conference sessions to 
hold teacher’s meetings and to give personal attention to them, as well as 
to hold Sunday school institutes, and the formation of normal or teacher 
training classes. In 1875 “The Normal Class” was published by the Methodist 
Sunday School Union, one of the first pieces of teacher-training material 
to be provided, and our Sunday school teachers were urged to use it in their 
training classes in their church. 

In 1878, Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, another Newark Conference pastor and a 
pioneer in Sunday school work, conducted a “Sunday School Congress” at 
the Methodist camp meeting in Mount Tabor during the summer. This 
“congress” had the endorsement of the New Jersey Sunday School Associa- 
tion. It was during this year that Hurlbut became the Associate Secretary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School Union in charge of the Normal 
Department. Hurlbut made a great contribution in normal, or teacher 
training, work. His first pastorate had been at the Roseville Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Newark, from 1865 to 1867, and in a history of the 
Roseville Church, published in 1927, it was noted that he had served with 
special vigor. In 1866 he attended the New Jersey Sunday School Associa- 
tion convention as a delegate from Essex County. He took part in county 
and state conventions for many years, and in 1886, while serving the 
Methodist church in Plainfield, was president of the state convention. He 
wrote one of the first manuals for normal training prepared in connection 
with the Chautauqua lectures, entitled “Teacher Training Lessons,” and for 
some years was in charge of the normal Sunday school work at Chautauqua. 
Hurlbut succeeded Vincent as Methodist Sunday School Union secretary. 
Another member of the Newark Conference, J. M. Freeman, became in this 
year, Assistant Editor of Sunday school Publications for the Union. 

In the conference session of 1881 a recommendation was introduced 
by the Committee on Sunday Schools that Sunday school conventions be 
held in each district and that the district superintendents and a committee of 
three arrange for them. In 1883 the district superintendents themselves in 
their reports urged more Sunday school institutes and more frequent 
meetings of teachers in the churches for a study of their lessons. These 
meetings should be held on a monthly basis. 
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In 1902, as previously noted, the Committee on Sunday Schools expressed 
approval of the state Sunday School Association and recommended that 
Methodist Sunday schools participate heartily in county and state conven- 
tion. 

In 1906 a district superintendent reflected the results of this early 
emphasis on teacher-training when he said in his report that “our Sunday 
schools are growing more thorough, intelligent, and practical in their 
methods of work. The Sunday school is using many new ideas and help in 
this modern day.” In 1910 it was noted that correspondence courses for 
Sunday school workers were now available at $2.65 per course. 

In 1912, the Board of Sunday Schools of the Conference (formerly the 
Committee on Sunday Schools) urged the attendance of Sunday school 
teachers at the School of Methods at Asbury Park, sponsored by the New 
Jersey Sunday School Association for eighteen years. 

In 1915 the conference Board of Sunday Schools recommended that a 
Sunday school institute be held in each district with an afternoon and 
evening session. District standards were proposed, among them the 
suggestion of having at least one teacher training class in each church. 
It also suggested the appointment, on the nomination of the district superin- 
tendent of a district director of teacher training. This report concluded 
with the fact that 63 training classes had been held throughout the confer- 
ence that year. 

In the report of 1916 of the conference Board of Sunday Schools, it was 
stated that the Newark District led the entire Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the number of leadership training classes held—21, and that the Jersey 
City District was second with 16 classes. There was a total of 60 classes 
that year in the conference. It should be noted in passing that Staley 
Davis, already referred to, was president of the Board of Sunday Schools 
during this period and was largely responsible for this emphasis on teacher- 
training. 

In 1918 the superintendent of the Jersey City District reported that 
group conferences for ministers had been held at nine centers in the 
district with religious education as the subject for study and discussion. 
Frank Wade Smith, a member of the Newark Conference, and Superin- 
tendent of Religious Education for the General Board of Sunday Schools 
in New York, was the leader in these conferences and presented modern 
Sunday school methods and teacher training courses. 

In July, 1920, Staley Davis became the Director of the Eastern Division 
of the General Board of Sunday Schools and as such was a part-time 
worker in religious education for the Newark Conference. In 1921 the first 
annual report of this endeavor was presented and revealed that several 
district conferences of Sunday school workers had been held and several 
one-day institutes, all of which resulted in several churches asking to have 
their Sunday school work intensively studied and evaluated. In this same 
year a summer school of religious education was held at Ocean Grove at the 
invitation of the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Association. 

In 1923, the Board of Sunday Schools of the conference recommended a 
constructive program for leadership training and the establishment of train- 
ing schools and Sunday school institutes. It advocated a church training 
night in each church, and “normal” or training classes for young people 
in the Sunday school. It urged that the members of the conference Board 
of Sunday Schools residing in each district should form a committee for 
the district with the district director of teacher-training for the promotion 
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of teacher training work within the district. It recommended the establish- 
ment of conference standard training schools, as set up by the Methodist 
Sunday School Union, and announced that such a school would be held in 
Newark in May, 1923. 

Similar recommendations were presented in 1924, with the additional sug- 
gestions that the winter institutes of the Epworth League include courses 
on teacher training, and that each district should have one or more 
standard training schools. 

With the emergence of the plan for a conference field secretary for 
religious education in 1930 and 1931, the emphasis on leadership education 
took an interdenominational turn. Irwin G. Paulsen, who was appointed 
the field secretary for the Newark and New Jersey Conferences had, as we 
have seen, a relationship to the New Jersey Council of Religious Education 
as its Director of Leadership Training. Under his guidance much of the 
teacher training was conducted through community type leadership schools 
and Methodists participated to a very large degree in these schools. This 
trend was continued after Paulsen’s death when the Rev. J. Earl Starkey 
was appointed to succeed him as field worker for the Newark Conference and 
as Director of Leadership Training for the state Council of Religious 
Education. 

Another trend in this area of leadership improvement was the trend 
toward the formation of interdenominational, and in one or two instances, 
denominational larger parishes. The purpose here was to improve the work 
of the Sunday school in the small church largely through an emphasis upon 
the improvement of its leadership. The Methodists, with the Presbyterians, 
provided much of the initiative and leadership for these developments which 
were undertaken under the guidance of Dr. Ralph A. Felton of Drew 
Theological Seminary in Madison. In 1932 the Hunterdon County Larger 
Parish was formed and the Dover Larger Parish was organized. In 1934 the 
Madison Larger Parish came into being. In 1938 it was reported that the 
Hudson Methodist Parish was in the process of formation and in 1939 
it was established. District Superintendents Karl K. Quimby and Lloyd 
C. Wicke were instrumental in the formation of this organization among 
the Methodist churches of Hudson County. Miss Winifred Warner was 
employed as its first director, to be followed by Miss Carolyn Muller, both 
of whom made marked contributions in religious education work, not only 
among the churches of the county, but in the conference as well. In 1940 
it was reported that the Sussex County Larger Parish had been formed, 
and that the possibility of a Methodist Larger Parish in the Paterson- 
Passaic area was being studied, later to become an actuality. 

Leadership training in the new church following 1940 continued somewhat 
along the lines that had been developed in the 30’s through community 
teacher training schools; then Methodist coaching conferences and institutes 
were added for purposes of coaching in curriculum materials and dealing 
with other needs in Sunday school work. In some instances Methodist 
leadership schools were established. Weekend observation-demonstration 
classes were established particularly for workers with children, and a five- 
day laboratory school for children’s workers was established under the 
leadership of Miss Catherine Lantz and the Children’s Work Committee of 
the Board and which has continued to the present. One type of service in the 
improvement of the Sunday schools begun under the leadership of Irwin G. 
Paulsen but continued more intensively in recent times, has been the 
study and survey of local Sunday schools upon request, with subsequent 
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recommendations and suggestions being made for their improvement to 
the teachers and officers and local board or commission on education. In 
many instances this has resulted in such schools asking for more help in 
the way of teacher training and guidance. In a similar way, with the 
expansion of field service to the churches with the addition of a children’s 
worker to the Board of Education staff, many churches have been helped 
through workers’ conferences attended by the staff members where local 
problems have been discussed and help on a variety of needs provided. 

The trend in teacher training in these latter years has been toward 
the development of a more informal type of training on the job-in-service 
training. With workers’ conferences, laboratory schools, and the like, a 
more effective type of teacher improvement has been effected. The more 
formal kinds of training, such as leadership schools and classes, has at the 
same time been continued. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 


While we have related the story thus far of some of the major develop- 
ments in Sunday school work in the Newark Conference, it is not the 
entire story. A parallel development was the emergence of the grading 
plan in Sunday schools. This was largely brought about by the appearance 
of the graded lessons which made necessary a different kind of grouping 
for the pupils of the Sunday school. The early Sunday school was some- 
thing of a “mass meeting” affair with the superintendent in charge of an 
opening and closing exercise, with the group being divided in the remaining 
time as could be best arranged, but not according to any one carefully 
thought out plan. There were, generally, a children’s class, and perhaps 
an adult class. Later, the children were divided largely into groups accord- 
ing to their ability to read, and the earliest graded lesson attempts were 
based on this factor. The older children would be sometimes referred to as 
an “intermediate” class, not of the age-group as we know it today but simply 
because it was “in between” the younger children and an adult class. James 
M. Freeman, at the 1868 convention of the New Jersey Sunday School 
Association, introduced a discussion on “Graded Sunday Schools.” He felt 
there should be four grades: the infant class for all children who cannot 
read, the beginners in reading, the primary Bible-class, and the higher 
Bible-class. Each grade should have a separate room for the lesson period. 
They should all be in one room for the opening and closing exercises. Some 
of the delegates to this convention felt that separate rooms for each grade 
was an ideal for the distant future. In 1886 and 1887, with the appearance 
of the lesson material for youth, a youth class would be formed covering a 
rather wide span of ages. We note in 1887 the report of the Committee 
on Sunday Schools pointing out the value of the graded school and of the 
advantages of introducing graded classes where numbers warranted it. 
Senior and adult Bible classes were urged—too many of the older members 
of the school or church were staying away from Sunday school. 

In 1892 there was continued urging for graded schools with the formation 
of adult classes and the division of Sunday schools into departments. In 
1897 the home department was urged as a feature of Sunday school work. 

An example of the kind of grading plan being recommended for Sunday 
schools about the turn of the century is found in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Grading of the New Jersey State Sunday School Association to 
its Convention in 1898: 
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“Whereas, The better grading of our Sunday schools would result in improvement in the 
teaching therein; and whereas, many of our Sunday schools are ready to adopt some plan of 
grading; and whereas, considerable diversity now exists as to the names and aze limits of the 
several grades of the Sunday school; and whereas, a uniform series of grades, suitable for adop- 
tion by all Sunday schools, and approved by the convention, would facilitate the gradation of 
individual Sunday schools, and tend to promote helpful cooperation among the teachers 
and leaders in the respective grades; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the following definitions be adopted, as furnishing the groundwork of a 
standard systemn of grading: 

“T. General departments for all Sunday schools , . 

“The primary department is that department of the Sunday school which includes the 
children until they are able to read, and are ordinarily at least eight years of age. 

“The junior department is that department which includes the pupils who have been out 
of the prirnaary department four years or less. . 

“The senior department is that department which includes the pupils who have been out 
of the junior department four years or less. 4 

“The adult department is the department next above the senior department. 

“II. Additional departments to be organized as needed ; ; 

“The infant department or infant class is that section of the primary department which 
includes the little children six years old and under. Ag. 

“The intermediate department is the first two years of the junior department. 

“The young people’s or advanced department is the first tour years of the adult depart- 
ment.”’ 

The report took cognizance of the fact that some criticism might be made 
of these recommendations, largely on the grounds that it implied a passing 
of the pupils from one teacher to another. The committee, however, sought 
to meet that argument on the grounds that such promotion was proper, and 
might be considered the mark of a progressive Sunday school. 

In 1901 we find the first intensive efforts to urge churches to adopt a 
more complete graded plan in the Sunday school—having departments for 
primary, junior, senior, and adults, along with a cradle roil department 
(developed and pioneered in New Jersey) and home department. In 1904 
the district superitendents reported that home departments and cradle 
rolls were growing. 

In 1912, as part of the report of the Committee on Sunday Schools already 
mentioned, a survey of the use of graded lessons in our schools showed also 
that many schools had by this time organized beginner, primary, junior, 
intermediate, and senior departments, a pattern which has continued to 
this day. With the emergence of the closely graded lessons, some of the 
larger schools in the middle 1920’s were able to have classes for separate 
ages or grades. 

A development in recent years, around 1950 or later, was the emergence 
of teaching material for the two- and three-year-old children in nursery 
classes. Larger churches with available space tock advantage of this 
development, the term “beginner” was changed to “kindergarten” since 


children could now “begin” their Sunday school experience at an earlier age. 


OTHER FEATURES 
This emphasis on grading produced a demand for more and _ better 
facilities for religious teaching. In 1911 we find this concern expressed in 
the report of the Committee on Sunday Schools. Many churches provided 
better facilities and were able thus to bring about greater effectiveness in 
their teaching work. Perhaps the most active period of educational building 
has been during the period 1950 to the present. Increased enrollments in 
Sunday schools have created a demand for more and more space as well 
as better facilities, and the list of churches in the Newark Conference 
which have either erected new educational buildings or altered existing 
buildings is an imposing one. This reflects the same trend in most of the 

other major denominations across the country. 
The emphasis upon the home as a religious teaching agency of the first 
importance is no modern or new idea. In 1877 the Committee on Sunday 
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Schools called the attention of parents to the training of their children 
at home in Bible lessons, in catechism instruction, and of general religious 
teaching. In the conference session of 1881, Dr. J. H. Vincent addressed 
the conference and pleaded for parental religion and teaching. “‘After such 
daily teaching,” he said, “the Sunday school lesson amounts to something.” 
In 1884 the report of the Committee on Sunday Schools sounded another 
call for the primacy of the home in religious teaching. It said in part, “‘That 
whilst we regard the Sunday school as one of the grandest of modern instru- 
mentalities for training the young and rising generation in the things of 
God, we at the same time deprecate the fact that in so many cases it is 
made a substitute for home and parental instruction.” 

With the emergence of modern religious education methods there was an 
unwitting shift away from this emphasis. The unfortunate impression 
was created that the church was now equipped with new materials, new 
facilities in many instances, and a more trained leadership with new 
insights and understandings to carry on the task of religious teaching. 
Parents turned over the job of religious teaching to the church, and it has 
been only in the last ten or fifteen years that we have made efforts to 
restore the home to its rightful, primary place as a teacher of religion. 
The Methodist Church, with its revision of the graded materials with a 
new emphasis upon home activities, the publication of its splendid new 
home magazine, The Christian Home, and by action of the General Confer- 
ence of 1956, the publication of the magazine, Together, is taking the lead 
in restoring the major responsibility for religious teaching to the home. 

Other developments were the emergence of the vacation church school 
and weekday religious education. While these are somewhat more recent 
developments, they nevertheless stand out as important steps in the history 
of religious education in the Newark Conference. It is in 1922 that we have 
the first reference to weekday religious education in the conference, such 
work being conducted in the Summerfield and Kingsley Churches on Staten 
Island. In 1923 the Board of Sunday Schoo!s of the conference recommended 
in its report the establishment of a vacation training school at Culver’s 
Lake under the auspices of the Eastern Division of the Board of Sunday 
Schools. In 1924 the Board recommended as part of its conference program 
that churches hold approved daily vacation church schools. In the years 
that followed, vacation church school and weekday religious education 
activities are continually pointed up in district superintendent’s reports, in 
the reports of the various Boards of Sunday Schools, and later in the 
Board of Education. Both had become accepted and established patterns of 
religious education in addition to the Sunday School. In more recent times, 
the training of vacation church school workers has become a major 
emphasis in the program of the Newark Conference Board of Education. 
Vacation school coaching conferences are held every spring in cooperation 
with other denominations, and have resulted in a steady increase in the 
number of Methodist boys and girls enrolled in these vacation religious 
education enterprises. 

In closing this part of the conference’s educational history, one or 
two incidents of a humorous nature might be included. In those early days 
there was the same concern for Sunday school attendance that there is 
today. Those early days had their own diversions too, which kept pupils 
from attending school. One such “instrument of the devil’ was the 
bicycle. In 1898 one district superintendent in his report stated that ‘the 
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bicycle has proved to be a source of temptation too strong for many a 
young soul to resist.” 

Are we concerned about the multiplicity of organizations, both at the 
local church level and at the conference level? Then listen: as a district 
superintendent makes his report to annual conference in 1890: “We have 
Oxford Leagues and Epworth Leagues, Willing Workers and young people’s 
association, Chautauqua Circles, Temperance Schools, Pastor’s Helpers, 


King’s Daughters and King’s Sons .. . we might report an army of presi- 
dents and other officers of these societies. Each organization demands time, 
influence and money . .. The only fear of this increased machinery is that 


we may have more harness than horse.” 

On a more serious note we find at least one district superintendent who 
had it in his heart to praise the hard-working Sunday school superintendent 
and set an example for all who would aspire to this office. In the same year, 
1890, another district superintendent had this to say: “The Sunday school 
department of the district is a success. It is generally regarded as a most 
important part of the church... The model superintendent is not touchy or 
egotistical, but on the other hand, attends religious services, heartily 
supports the minister, and always recognizes him as the pastor of the 
school as well as pastor of the church.” 

And finally, with regard to the concern of the church for its young people 
and for finding ways and means to keep them interested and active in 
the church, the superintendent of the Jersey City District, in his report 
to the conference in 1887, offered this admonition: “How to hold the young 
people to the church? Don’t let us try to hold these young people to a 
high and noble Christian life by such devices as Calico, necktie, and apron 
sociables, kissing games, and fifth class theatricals.” 


PERSONALITIES 


While it is always dangerous to endeavor to enumerate the persons who 
have made outstanding contributions in the development of the conference’s 
Sunday school work over such a span as a hundred years, a few stand out 
who must be mentioned. We have already referred to the “three wise men” 
who labored so ardently, tirelessly, and with insight and understanding 
far ahead of their time—Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, James S. Freeman, John 
H. Vincent. All became prominent figures nationally in the religious educa- 
tion movement. They were followed by such persons as Staley F. Davis, 
our first field secretary for religious education, and Irwin G. Paulsen, his 
successor. These men laid the foundations for whatever success we have 
enjoyed in the period from 1940 on. Their efforts were not always appre- 
ciated and theirs was the task of establishing the modern religious education 
movement in the minds of many laymen-Sunday school teachers and 
workers, of many pastors and other church leaders—as something that 
would lift the level of Sunday school work to a new peak of effectiveness. 
Beside them labored such men as Karl K. Quimby, Paul L. Tilden, and 
district superintendents like Wicke, Wright, Holloway, Dennis, and a host 
of others. Undoubtedly others should be mentioned but these were periods 
of beginnings and adjustments and these were they who helped us over 
the rough spots along the way. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Education in religion was the primary motive for the establishment of 
the earliest colleges in America. An equally important motive was that of 
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providing a trained ministry for the churches of the American colonies. 
Harvard College was founded for this latter purpose in 1636, and other 
colleges soon followed, among them William and Mary in 1693, Yale in 
1701, the College of New Jersey (Princeton) in 1746, King’s College 
(Columbia) in 1754, Queens College (Rutgers) in 1770, Dartmouth College 
in 1770, and the University of Pennsylvania in 1791. These and other 
colonial colleges were established primarily for religious purposes. The 
first colleges in America were colleges with a definite relation to the church. 

Education was, of course, a major interest with John Wesley. The early 
class meetings of Wesley had educational as well as spiritual purposes. 
The writings and hymns of John and Charles Wesley were intended to be 
media of instruction as well as of inspiration. The Holy Club of the 
Wesley brothers, which resulted in the nickname of “Methodists” to its 
members because of their regular and punctual holy habits, was born in 
a college dormitory at Oxford University. It was only natural that 
Methodism should have had an early and sustained interest in education. 
Luccock and Hutchinson, in their book, The Story of Methodism, attribute 
the continuance and success of Methodism in part to a union of a strong 
evangelistic passion to an equally genuine passion for education, and that 
the Wesleyan movement avoided becoming a “spent force” by its genius 
for both organization and education; and that the organization itself 
was in large part for purposes of education in the class meetings, the 
books, tracts and periodicals, and the training of preachers and the schools. 

On the other hand, education was not the major interest with Francis 
Asbury that it was with Wesley. Asbury was not so sure of the value of 
education, and particularly education for ministers. The first educational 
institution promoted by Methodists in America was Cokesbury College, 
established about 1787 in Abingdon, Maryland. When it burned down in 
1795 after eight years of struggling existence, Asbury thought it was a 
sign from God that Methodists were not supposed to build colleges. 

Professional training and education for the ministry, actively promoted 
by other denominations in early American history, was looked upon with 
suspicion by the leaders of American Methodism for some time. It was not 
until 1841 that the first Methodist theological school was established at 
Newbury, Vermont, and later moved to Concord, New Hampshire, in 1847, 
adopting the name of Methodist General Biblical Institute. Upon its 
removal to Boston in 1867, it developed strength and became part of 
Boston University in 1871 as Boston School of Theology. Mrs. Eliza Garrett 
was persuaded to establish a school for the training of Methodist ministers 
in the mid-West, but the use of such terms as “divinity” or “theological 
school” was carefully avoided and the name biblical institute was used 
instead. Garrett Biblical Institute was founded in 1854. 

Primarily as an outgrowth of the centennial celebration of Methodism 
in 1866 a few influential Methodists were determined to have a school of 
theology near New York City. Drew Theological Seminary was founded 
ine S67. 

However, if Methodism was slow about building educational institutions 
of college rank, she later entered into such development in a big way. In 
the eastern states among her earliest colleges were Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut, sometimes referred to as the “mother of Methodist colleges,” in 
1831; Allegheny College in Pennsylvania, founded in 1817 but associating 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1833; Dickinson College, founded 
in Pennsylvania in 1783 and associating with Methodist interests about 
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1834. Expansion in educational institutions to the West rapidly followed, 
among them such institutions as McKendree College in Illinois, 1834; 
Indiana Asbury College (DePauw), 1837; Ohio Wesleyan University, 1842; 
Northwestern University in Illinois, 1850; and Baker University in Kansas, 
1858. The first Methodist institution of college grade in the South was 
Randolph-Macon College in Virginia, established in 1831. Next in priority 
among the southern colleges was Emory College in Georgia, established 
by the Georgia Conference in 1836. 

By the time of the war between the states Methodism had established 
thirty-four colleges which have remained permanent to the present time. 
Also, the lack of adequate high schools or secondary schools caused acade- 
mies to spring up prolifically. Many of these flourished strongly until public 
education met the need. Most of those established by the Methodist Church, 
and which have survived, have become junior colleges, but three of them 
have confined themselves to secondary education and have continued to re- 
main strong—Wilbraham Academy in Massachusetts, 1817; Pennington 
School in New Jersey, 1838; and Wyoming Seminary in Pennsylvania, 1844. 
For many years Pennington School was a joint project of the Newark and 
New Jersey Annual Conferences, but became a project of the New Jersey 
Conference alone in 1865. In 1869 Centenary Collegiate Institute was located 
at Hackettstown, New Jersey. 

A later development was the program of the Methodist Church, as well 
as other denominations, to meet the needs of their students in tax-supported 
institutions of higher learning. In the early 1900’s James C. Baker 
pioneered in such work at the University of Illinois, and together with 
Edward Blakeman at the University of Wisconsin, and others, organized 
Wesley Foundations which were incorporated later into the Methodist 
Student Movement for students in all types of colleges. 

Today 117 educational institutions are related to the Methodist Church— 
nine universities, seventy-one colleges, ten theological schools, seventeen 
junior colleges, and one affiliated college. There are, also, 158 accredited 
Wesley Foundation units located at state and independent colleges and 
universities. Methodism also participates in twenty-three interdenomina- 
tional units in similar centers. In addition to these, there are about 245 
other colleges and universities with organized groups of Methodist students. 
Working with these student units as part of the Methodist Student Move- 
ment are close to 500 pastors, and an additional personnel of 273 persons 
giving part time or full time to student Christian work. Of this number 
about 217 give full time. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church established 
the “University Senate,” a carefully selected group of thoroughly competent 
educators who serve as the official accrediting agency for Methodist schools 
and colleges. We may take pride in the fact that our University Senate was 
the first such agency set up in America for the formal accrediting of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Another interesting aspect of the educational program of the Newark 
Conference during this period was the interest and ccncern the conference 
had in its educational institutions. From the very beginning, in 1858, the 
conference maintained, as we have seen, a standing Committee on Educa- 
tion which had as its responsibility the maintenance of a relationship to 
Methodist schools and colleges. 

In the Journal of 1858 reference is made to Dickinson College and the 
Seminary at Pennington, the latter also being a more direct concern of 
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the New Jersey Conference. This Committee on Education was appointed 
every year and was responsible for reporting on the work done in these 
and other institutions. In 1917 the Committee on Education merged with 
the Board of Education which at the time was responsible for administering 
the student loan fund of the conference. 

Such institutions as Dickinson College, Pennington Seminary, Drew The- 
ological Seminary, Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, the 
Collegiate Institute at Passaic, Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hacketts- 
town, Troy University, Bordentown Military Institute, Syracuse University, 
American University at Washington, D. C., the Women’s College of 
Baltimore (which in 1910 became Goucher College), and Boston University 
all at one time or another received the attention of the Committee on 
Education and were referred to in the Committee’s report to annual 
conference. 

It was the custom in those days for the annual conference to appoint 
official visitors to these educational institutions for the purpose of observing 
their work, becoming familiar with their financial and other needs, and 
reporting on their finding at the next session of the annual conference. In 
1921 we find the Committee on Education recommending to that session 
of the conference that the practice of appointing visitors to certain educa- 
tional institutions be discontinued and this was done. Within a few years, 
however, it was apparently re-established, but in 1930 the practice was 
again discontinued on the grounds that “many schools did not seem to 
desire it.” 

In 1865 Pennington Seminary became the sole concern of the New Jersey 
Annual Conference, and in 1866 we find a concern expressed for an educa- 
tional institution within the bounds of the annual conference. A resolution 
had previously been introduced in the 1865 session of the conference calling 
for a committee to be appointed to explore the possibility of founding an 
institution of learning within the bounds of the Newark Conference. This 
committee apparently worked with alacrity and vigor, for in the session 
of the conference in 1869 we find the Committee on Education reporting the 
fact that a seminary had been located at Hackettstown, New Jersey. In 
1870 we find the Committee on Education reporting that the building pro- 
gram for Centenary Collegiate Institute, as the seminary at Hackettstown 
had been named, was well under way. In the same year we find the Bishop 
being requested to make the following appointments as heads of institutions: 
R. L. Dashiel as president of Dickinson College, J. A. Monroe as president 
of the Collegiate Institute at Passaic, H. A. Buttz as president of Drew 
Theological Seminary (McClintock, first president of Drew Seminary, had 
died in this year), and G. H. Whitney as principal of Centenary Collegiate 
Institute at Hackettstown. During these years the three institutions which 
seemed to receive the greatest amount of attention from the conference were 
Drew Theological Seminary, Centenary Collegiate Institute, and Wesleyan 
University. 

It was in 1910 that the Committee on Education sounded a warning note 
deploring Methodist educational institutions leaving the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the apparent purpose of securing greater financial assistance, a 
problem which to a greater or lesser degree is with us today. In 1913 the 
Committee on Education suggested that a public education collection be 
taken among the churches of the conference, 20% of which would go to 
the Methodist Board of Education in New York for its student loan work, 
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and 80% would go to the support of the annual conference educational 
institutions. 

In 1923, the Newark Conference entered into a joint relationship with 
other annual conferences in the New Jersey-New York area for the 
nurpose of expanding the work of the Wesley Foundation at Princeton 
University, and in the succeeding years named representatives to a joint 
committee to promote interest in the work. 

In 1925 we find the first trustees being appointed to Syracuse University, 
Wesleyan University, and to the Wesley Foundation at Princeton, and at 
the same time re-establishing the practice of appointing visitors to educa- 
tional institutions. In 1928 trustees were elected to Centenary Collegiate 
Institute at Hackettstown, making three institutions to which the Newark 
Conference named trustees. 

In 1929 and 1930 the Committee on Education, which later became known 
as the Board of Education through a merger of the Educational Society and 
the Committee joined with the Board of Sunday Schools to form one all- 
inclusive Board of Education in which the various interests would continue 
to be represented by departments. In this same two-year period reference 
was made to the founding of Brothers College at Drew University, and the 
opening of a school of religious education at Drew leading to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. It was in 1930, as already noted, that the practice of 
appointing visitors to schools was discontinued, although trustees to the 
three institutions already referred to were continued. In 1938, we note that 
Wesleyan University was dropped from the list of those institutions to 
which the conference had been electing trustees, and in 1940 Syracuse 
University no longer appeared in the list, making Centenary Collegiate 
Institute the only institution to which the Newark Conference appointed 
or elected trustees. 

Following unification in 1939, the conference Board of Education con- 
tinued its interest in institutions of higher learning. The Board maintained 
a Committee on Student Work which was responsible for the student 
loan fund program, as well as developing an interest in student work. It 
has in recent years administered the program for the Drew University 
Scholarship Award, held an annual conference of high school students for 
the purpose of acquainting them with the advantages of the church-related 
college, as well as assisting them with their questions pertaining to 
choosing a college and adjustment to life on a college campus. In 1954 the 
Newark Conference joined with the New Jersey Conference in establishing 
an Inter-Conference Commission of the Methodist Student Movement for 
the purpose of giving supervision to the Wesley Foundation work at 
Princeton and Rutgers Universities. The Commission has also explored 
the possibilities of Methodist student work on college campuses attended 
largely by commuting or non-resident students. Within the year 1956-57 
this Commission employed a part-time director for Methodist Student 
Work in the state. 

One of the most interesting phases of the Newark Conference program 
in higher education has been its effort to assist worthy young people in 
obtaining a college education. In 1859, at the conference session at 
Haverstraw, New York, a resolution was introduced by Z. R. Dunn calling 
for the establishment of an educational society for the purpose of recruiting 
young men for the ministry and to aid them in securing an adequate educa- 
tion. From the records it appears to be the first organization of its kind in 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church. The society was organized in 1860, and 
its first officers were I. W. Wiley, president; S. W. Hillard, vice-president; 
L. R. Dunn, secretary; and C. S. Coit, treasurer. It was not until 1868, 
in the General Conference of The Methodist Episcopal Church, that a 
similar organization was authorized on a national basis. In 1873 a resolu- 
tion was presented to the Newark Conference approving the action of the 
1868 General Conference in establishing a general Board of Education for 
the purpose of assisting students entering the ministry in securing an 
adequate education. This resolution called for the constitution of the 
conference educational society to be changed to make it auxiliary to the 
general board, and gave approval to the observance of Children’s Day in 
The Methodist Episcopal Church to consider the subject of higher education. 
The day was to be the second Sunday in June and an offering was to be 
taken for a Children’s Fund, the purpose being to make loans to young 
men entering the ministry, for their education. This was the beginning of 
what we formerly knew as Children’s Day, and now know as Methodist 
Student Day. It was thus, that the organization of the educational society 
of the Newark Conference pre-dated the formation of a similar organiza- 
tion on a national level in The Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The first meeting of this early conference society was held on November 
15, 1860, in Central Methodist Church, Newark. From the records of this 
organization it appears that the first loan was made to a W. Randolph in 
the amount of $83.00 in 1861 and another loan of $100 in 1862. Funds were 
received for this work from offerings taken in the churches. The society 
continued to be very active through the years. From the beginning of this 
society to January 1, 1957, this fund has made 768 loans for a total of $1382,- 
730.00. In the 1930’s, when the all-inclusive Board of Education was estab- 
lished, merging the several educational interests of the conference, this fund 
continued to function through a Student Loan Fund Committee, and today 
it operates as a part of the Student Work Committee of the conference 
Board of Education. In 1924 Mr. Charles B. Wilkens was elected treasurer 
of the fund, succeeding George Whitfield. In 1937, upon the resignation of 
the Rev. F. E. Mooney as secretary, Mr. Wilkens was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Wilkens has been in continuous service with this work since 
1924, a total of thirty-three years. 

The list of members of the Newark Conference who have served in one 
capacity or another with institutions of higher learning across the church 
is an imposing one. Such a list is included here to complete the record of 
the activity of the conference in educational institutions. 


Zany Ul WORK 


A. The Epworth League and Other Early Societies 
Vernon B. Hampton 


Little interest was shown by the Methodist Church in the potentialities 
of young people in the churches until some years after the Civil War. 
Just as youth have latterly been a bulwark in the military strength of the 
nation, so in the Civil War their worth was recognized and their services 
widely employed in the ranks in the closing years of the conflict. 

Public interest in youth was aroused in the immediately succeeding 
decades, first in rapid expansion of Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. Chapters, then 
in establishment of local debating clubs and literary societies. This might 
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seem a mild enterprise to us today, but it “took fire’ in that day when 
youth organizations as such were little known. 

Methodist recognition of the need to develop the expressional side of its 
young people is first noted in 1880, when the General Conference authorized 
the organization, whenever practicable, of a Church Lyceum under the 
supervision of the local Quarterly Conference. 

This first denominational organization did not, however, meet the full 
demand. Its emphasis was too much on the literary side, laudable as that 
was. The growth of the youth movement, along the line indicated, was 
slow. 

From such a relatively poor start, however, the Young People’s Endeavor 
developed rapidly, a movement rightly characterized by Bishop Joseph F. 


PERIOD PIECE 


Exquisite picture of Christian Endeavor Society, Sparrowbush, N. Y., 1892. Christian Endeavor 

as at Sparrowbush, the Oxford League at Plainfield, and Lyceum in Englewood are typical of 

the early Youth Organizations in Newark Conference Churches which united to form the 
Epworth League. 
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Berry, when secretary of the Epworth League, as the most significant fact 
in the history of the Church for fifty years. 

In 1884, Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, later Bishop, proposed to the Centennial 
Conference of American Methodism, held in Baltimore, Maryland, that 
there be an Oxford League, which should be the Young People’s Society for 
United Methodism. As we have seen, concerning the young people’s 
“Lyceums,” that word and idea had little thrill for youth. Therefore the 
proposal of Dr. Vincent was adopted and an organization formulated for 
the Church. It did not receive cooperative backing of officials of the 
several churches represented by the Conference, and its growth was slow, 
so that by May, 1889, there were only 500 chapters and the membership 
consisted of only 20,000 young people. 

Several different young peoples societies had sprung up throughout the 
denomination, by 1888, most of them patterned on the general model of 
the Christian Endeavor. Many Methodist Churches had Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and there was also widely prevalent the Oxford League, 
the Young People’s Methodist Episcopal Alliance, the Christian League, 
and the Methodist Young People’s Union. Many churches continued to con- 
duct Young Peoples Lyceums, and Chautauqua Circles were popular. 

The Church was now ready for a vital step for its youth. The desire 
for a union of the various societies organized among Churches and Con- 
ferences reached fulfillment in 1889, in a united society designed to meet 
the spiritual, mental and social needs of the youth of the Church. 

A conference of delegated representatives of the five young peoples so- 
cieties of the Methodist Church was held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 14, 15, 
1889 in Central Church (now Epworth-Euclid). Each society presented 
its peculiar features, concessions were made, and after earnest prayer a 
society accepted by all was agreed upon for the entire church. It was 
called “The Epworth League.” The Epworth League was at once approved 
by the Board of Bishops, and within seven months charters had been 
granted to 1,480 chapters, and subsequently indorsed by the General 
Conference. The new Youth Organization was indorsed in 1892 by the 
Bishop James N. FitzGerald, a former member of our Conference, became 
President of the Epworth League of the Methodist Church in 1890. 

Here again we find a member of the Newark Conference playing an 
important organizing role. Dr. Jesse Lyman Huribut became a leader 
of outstanding importance in the Epworth League movement. He had been 
associated with Dr. John H. Vincent in the Chautauqua movement as 
well as in the Oxford League, and he became the first corresponding sec- 
retary of the Epworth League. Another, a layman of our Conference, 
Robert R. Doherty, became the first Recording Secretary. 

At its inception, the Epworth League was organized with four depart- 
ments—Spiritual Work, Mercy and Help, Literary, and Social Work— 
each headed by a vice-president. 

The League quickly caught on in Methodist churches throughout the 
country and proved a great stimulus in the religious training of Methodist 
young people. 

The Newark Conference Epworth League was organized in 1890, at the 
33rd session of the Conference in Centenary Church, Newark. According 
to the Minutes, the Conference Committee on Young People Societies, 
presented the following nominations, which were confirmed, as the “Con- 
ference Epworth League”: President, O. B. Coit; Secretary, G. P. Eckman; 
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Executive Committee—Newark District, J. M. Meeker, George R. Howe; 
Jersey City District, C. R. Barnes, James V. Forster; Elizabeth District, 
C. S. Ryman, Edgar Moore; Paterson District, J. R. Wright, William Hall. 

The First Charter issued by the Epworth League of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was issued to First Methodist Church, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
thanks to the presence of Bishop Vincent in the Church at the time it was 
organized together with Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. Charter No. I was a 
cherished possession of First Church, Plainfield until its destruction with 
other cherished relics, in a disastrous fire a few years ago. 

The Charter is signed by Bishop FitzGerald, President, and Dr. Robert 
R. Doherty, Secretary, of the Epworth League of the Methodist Church. 

In 1891, one of the Special Committees of the Newark Conference was 
“On Epworth Leagues,” the Committee consisting of G. P. Eckman, M. T. 
Gibbs, E. N. Crasto, R. K. Boyd. 

The first report to the Conference on the activities of the Epworth 
League throughout the Conference was given in the same year. It is signifi- 
cant as showing the rapid growth of the organization. 


“ON YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES” 


“Believing that the Epworth League is a providential development, and 
that it is proving itself a great agency for the training of our Methodist 
Young People, we hail with delight the announcement of its rapid growth 
throughout our Church; therefore, 

“Resolved, 1. That we learn with pleasure that one hundred thirty-five 
chapters have already been organized within the bounds of our Conference, 
and recommend that as far as practicable, a Chapter be organized in every 
church where there is no Young People’s Society, and that all other so- 
cieties for young people in our churches become affiliated with the Epworth 
League. 

“2. That the Conference reaffirm its conviction that ‘the Epworth 
League in each church should be under the supervision of the pastor and 
the official board, and should present reports of its work to the quarterly 
Conference as part of the regular system of the Church. 

“3. That we commend the Epworth Herald as the ablest, brightest, and 
safest paper for our young people that has come within our knowledge, 
and that we urge Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools to secure for it 
the largest circulation possible. 

“4. That the following officers of our Conference Epworth League be 
elected for the ensuing year: President, O. B. Coit; Secretary, E. N. Crasto; 
Executive Committee; Newark District, J. M. Meeker, George R. Howe; 
Elizabeth District, W. M. Trumhower, Edgar Moore; Jersey City District, 
Kk. C. Dutcher, J. V. Forster; Paterson District, R’ K. BoydiJ.cusu lee 

“G. P. Eckman, 
M. T. Gibbs, 
EK. N. Crasto, 
R. K. Boyd, 
“Committee.” 


How prophetic of the extent of the influence of the Epworth League 
was this paragraph introducing the Conference Epworth League Report 
in the 1906 Minutes: 

“We believe that the Epworth League as a training school for aggressive, 
evangelistic, World-Conquering Methodism was never more needed than at 
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the present hour. For what the League of today is, in its spirit life and in 
its sacrificial service, the Church of tomorrow must be.” 

It also spoke of the effective program and work of the Junior Epworth 
League. “Many problems that have heretofore troubled us (in the age- 
group of Juniors) we will find are being wisely solved.” 

The Epworth League’s four-fold program was designed to develop a 
well-rounded consistent Christian. Conference Epworth League Reports 
lifted the several features into the hmelight for closer scrutiny, commenda- 
tion and device. 

In 1908 a complaint was voiced in the Epworth League Report “that 
the young people are not having the leadership in the League, which was 
established for them. ... Much harm has been done by the good-intentioned 
statement, ‘We welcome all from eighteen to eighty.’ The welcome need 
not be withdrawn, but the practice that has followed it should be dis- 
couraged.” Then followed a pertinent quotation from Bishop Vincent: 
“The League is distinctively a young people’s institution and is designed 
to benefit them as a class by putting upon them the responsibilities they are 
later on to assume in the administration of the more advanced departments 
of the Church. Therefore, the young people should know and feel that the 
League is dependent upon them; that it is to express in its management the 
ideas and ideals of the class it represents.” 

Vital changes in Epworth League organization are noted in 1913, the 
former Department of Mercy and Help becoming the more vital Depart- 
ment of Social Service, and the Department of Literary and Social Work 
becoming the Department of Recreation, with a broadened emphasis. The 
Missionary Department continued its efiective role as heretofore. 

Epworth League Institutes, as many who are now active in our churches 
recollect, became the training ground of our young people. The first 
Epworth League Institute ever held in the Denomination was within the 
confines of the Newark Conference and under the auspices of our Con- 
ference Epworth League. This was in 1908, at Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
and was an experiment, the results of which were immediate and praise- 
worthy. The experiment by our Conference League prompted the adoption 
of the plan on a larger denomination-wide basis. 

A second Institute was held in 1909 on Long Island. In the 1909 Newark 
Conference minutes is a reference to the origin of the Institute Plan in 
our Conference. 

The Epworth League Report says, ‘““We most heartily endorse the plan 
for the institute to be held at Sea Cliff, Long Island. The institute held 
last year at Hackettstown, New Jersey, under the auspices of our own 
Conference League, was largely experimental, but the good results have 
more than justified the effort. Out of this Newark Conference Institute 
has evolved this larger plan with move adequate equipment and with 
promise of proportionately larger and finer results.” (Italics ours. Ed.) 

Another Institute was held in our Conference in 1911, this time at Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, July 8-16. The Report urged 
all Chapters of our Conference “To send representatives to this center of 
light and learning. The benefits to every League so represented will be 
incalculable. Let every pastor do all within his power to bring the Institute 
within reach of a goodly number of his young people.” 

This was the first time an Epworth League Institute was held at Drew, 
which became the Conference center of such activity. 

In 1913 we read, “The Institutes are proving highly successful and useful. 
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The combination of information and inspiration supplied by a faculty 
of specialists in the different forms of Christian Work has proved ex- 
ceedingly valuable. These classes are practically clinics in Christian service.” 

The Epworth League program had so expanded and demonstrated its 
value in training and inspiring young people that in 1920 the General Con- 
ference recognized it as the effective agent for accomplishment of this 
task, and established it in a coordinate relation with the other Boards of 
the Church. This action of the General Conference was recognized by the 
Newark Conference which adopted in 1921 a Resolution pledging hearty 
cooperation in the promotion of the full League program as follows: 

1. Training in Christian Stewardship. 

2. Evangelization of the young people. 

3. Provision for healthy recreation and wholesome amusements. 

4. The institution of the “Twenty-four Hour a Day League,” for the 

financing of the League program. 

This Resolution bore the signatures of Paul G. Dennis, John M. Jaqueth, 
Harry W. Rosengrant, and Karl K. Quimby. 

Epworth League Institutes now took on new significance as the train- 
ing ground of youth in this maturing Epworth Leaguedom in the eyes of 
the Church. 

In 1923 three Institutes were held for the New York area Epworth 
League, which were attended by delegates from Newark Conference 
Leagues. These were at Drew Seminary in Madison, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, and Drew Seminary for Young Women at Carmel, 
Putnam County, New York, the last a new Institute. 

Dr. Clarence C. Woodruff, Dr. Carl Quimby, and Dr. Paul G. Dennis 
were Deans of the Summer Institutes at Drew, Madison, in succeeding 
years. Their work with youth is one of the outstanding chapters of Newark 
Conference, and indeed, New York Area Methodism’s contributions to the 
Epworth League as a movement which served its purpose and its genera- 
tions as few agencies of the Church have done. 

The Summer Institute faculties included outstanding men and women of 
that day and today: The faculty at Drew in 1921 included besides Dean 
Karl Quimby, the following: Ezra S. Tipple, William H. Burgwin, Dan 
B. Brummitt and Mrs. Brummitt, Carl E. Bash, Staley F. Davis, Paul 
G. Dennis, Frederick J. Hubach, J. M. Japueth, Roy E. Manne, Fred B. 
Newell, Henry Weston Smith, Thomas R. Thoburn and Esther Turner 
Wellman. 

No wonder the 375 young people present returned to their Epworth 
Leagues inspired and dedicated, many to labor in the home field, some to 
go into mission work, and others to answer the call to the Ministry. 

The opportunity to serve in Institute Leadership on the various faculties 
in this area fell to numerous Conference Ministers and Laymen. George C. 
Miller, President of the New York Area Epworth League, was prominent 
in this work, as were Edgar B. Rohrbach, John M. Versteeg, Mrs. Berry- 
man H. McCoy, Charles S. Kemble, A. E. Bagley, Philip S. Watters, Samuel 
M. Tunison and Vernon B. Hampton, of our Conference. 

In the field of the Fourth Department, another Newark Conference 
figure, Edson R. Leach, made valuable contributions, in the publication 
of a series of excellent articles in The Epworth Herald on “Dramatic 
Methods for the Epworth League.” His work also appeared in other periodi- 
cals. 

The Institute program was extended into the Districts of the Confer- 
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ence, and Fall and Winter Institutes were conducted on District and Group 
levels in which leadership was vested in the several District Cabinets and 
at the Group level in those who had attended and participated actively in 
the Summer Institutes, including Pastors and young people. 

The largest Epworth League in the Conference, that at Grace Church, 
Staten Island, numbering more than 300 members for several years, was 
the third largest in the United States. The Sunday Night Devotional Meet- 
ings were attended by 150 to 200 persons and a host of other activities were 
equally well supported. 

Two larger Epworth Leagues in other areas were connected with Uni- 
versity churches having a constituency of youth numbering thousands 
which could be drawn upon. This circumstance prompted some Conferences 
to send their strongest ministers to college campuses and led to enlarge- 
ment of religious counselling, and to the establishment of Wesley Founda- 
tions in colleges for Methodist fellowship. 

Dr. George G. Hollingshead’s Goodwill Industries Report, 1929, presents 
a picture of typical Epworth League community service, in aiding the 
Goodwill Camp for Boys and Girls at Butler, New Jersey. 

“The Jersey City District Epworth League has purchased for us the 
Thomas property adjoining our estate at Butler, thus restoring to the 
original property the cottage and lot on which it stands, and relieving us of 
the necessity of opening a road through our property. 

“We wish to thank the Cabinet of the Jersey City District and the 
Epworth Leagues of the various churches which have made conbributions 
towards this end. Also we wish to thank the Epworth Leagues of Hudson 
County that, through the Epworth Union, are contributing to the milk 
fund of the Goodwill Day Nursery.” 

The importance of the Epworth League in the 1920’s is indicated in in- 
creasing and favorable mention in District Superintendents’ Report. 

Dr. Clarence Woodruff, in 1922, reported on the Paterson District: ‘The 
Epworth League is an asset wherever properly worked. The young people 
are not afraid of the truly spiritual.” 

Dr. Thomas G. Spencer, Superintendent of Elizabeth District, in 1923, 
said: “The District Epworth League Cabinet cannot be surpassed for 
initiative, leadership, and enthusiasm, and the young people of the District 
have shown a spirit of earnestness and devotion that is most praiseworthy.” 

The same volume of Minutes presents Dr. George G. Vogel’s statement 
on the Jersey City District, “Two Epworth League Institutes have been 
held—one at Hackensack and the other at Jersey City. The Hackensack 
Institute has just closed its second year with a large attendance and a suc- 
cessful work. The Jersey City Epworth Union is conducting its first In- 
stitute. The Epworth League Union of Hudson County is a progressive, 
helpful band of young people. This Organization is a big factor in our 
District Work.” 

The inspiring report on Jersey City District by Dr. Elmer E. Pearce in 
1927 epitomizes the work of the Epworth League at its best, throughout the 
Conference: 


“THE DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE’”’ 


“This organization of the Young People of the District has been a constant 
inspiration to the local Chapters. A splendid organization and efficient 
work on the part of officials has made this year one of the best. The Port 
Jervis Group conducted an authorized weekend institute, which was very 
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successful. The Hudson County Group ran a six weeks’ mid-winter institute. 
When this institute closed on Thursday evening, February 17, a most help- 
ful and inspiring consecration service took place. More than one hundred 
and fifty young people, with their Pastors, knelt at the Altar of Old Emory, 
re-dedicating their all to Christ. They are saying to their District Super- 
intendent and Pastors, ‘Sirs, we would see Jesus.’ They must not be turned 
aside or misdirected in this great adventure. By precept and example we 
must count it our greatest opportunity and privilege to lead them to know 
the Lord.” 

A time of change, however, was in the offing. The following decade 
saw an inevitable reorganization of the youth organization and youth 
work of the Church and of the Conference. 

The Newark Conference should have been, and perhaps was, warned 
by the Conference Epworth League Report of 1929, which contained this 
comment, “We are beginning to see that the falling off of Senior League 
activity is due largely to the want of proper leadership.” 

This want of leadership was, by and large, to be supplied by the Confer- 
ence and District Epworth Leagues and Conference Youth Council. Ex- 
perienced Epworthians and Youth Counsellors were in the administrative 
positions in Conference and District Organizations. 

The expansion of youth work of other Conference agencies was a 
factor in the changing emphasis. The Boys’ and Girls’ Conference had de- 
veloped a vital program under the leadership of Dr. Karl K. Quimby, 
which, in 1928, was in its eighth year. The report of the Conference that 
year was illuminating as regards its theme—‘‘Life As A Quest,” and its 
accomplishments. 

“The Older Boys’ and Girls’ Conference this year established unusually 
high standards. . . . Some of the detail figures may prove of interest. 
There were one hundred and eighty special consecrations. There were nine- 
teen first decisions, which is an unusually large number, and 114 renewals. 
Concerning the four-fold life, the decisions were as follows: Physical, 88; 
mental, 99; spiritual, 115; and social, 94. One hundred three signed up for 
some form of immediate service in the local church. Thirty had chosen the 
general character of their life work. Thirty-eight individuals expect to at- 
tend twenty-five different schools of higher education.” 

In 1929 a comprehensive report on Religious Education was made by a 
Committee of that Board, the signers of this significant and portentous 
document being R. L. Luerich, A. 8. Knight, P. S. Watters, W. I. Reed, 
D. F. Diefendorf and K. K. Quimby. 

Highlights of the Report were: 

“In the work of the past year it has been a great inspiration to have all 
the agencies working with youth combined in one Conference Board. 

“The Board desires to approve the splendid work being done in the 
Older Boys’ and Girls’ Conference. The arranging of a worthwhile program 
and the gathering together of 270 delegates from over seventy-five churches, 
is, in itself, a very worthy achievement. 

“We approve and heartily support the work of the New Jersey Council 
of Religious Education. We wish the new secretary, Henry Reed Bowen 
every possible success. We note with joy the large number of community 
schools for Leadership Training which are promoted by this Council, and 
urge our churches to cooperate and send delegates whenever possible. The 
Blairstown School of Methods, June 28 to July 9, is one of the very finest 
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training schools. It has a large number of Methodists on the faculty and 
should have many more in the student body. 

“We appreciate the possibilities of the Institute Hour for our Confer- 
ence in developing ideals of Worship, world vision, and ethical religion, as 
instanced in this year’s program, and hope it will be continued. 

“The Department of Religious Education in the Local Church at Chicago 
suggests a plan of advance which has been carefully considered and 
enthusiastically approved by our Board. The Chicago Office has offered us 
the services of Dr. Frank A. Lindhorst, a Conference Director of Religious 
Education and a recognized specialist in the work of the local church. 

“We recommend that our Conference invite Doctor Lindhorst to spend 
ten days with us, and that we as preachers pledge to him our cooperation 
in this plan of advance, and that the Conference Board be instructed to set 
up the plan in detail with the assistance of the District Superintendents.” 

The direction which the over-all program of youth work was taking is 
further indicated in the Conference Board of Education Report of 1930, 
submitted by R. R. Roby and Earl L. Hampton. 

“The Conference Board of Education has been organized on the plan 
recommended by the General Conference. According to this plan, all matters 
relating to our education institutions, Student Loan Fund, Wesley Founda- 
tions, the Church Schools, the Epworth Leagues, the Institute Hour and the 
Youth Conference are handled by capable sub-committees before they are 
presented for review and adoption by the Board as a whole. The merging 
of all the educational interests within one committee saves much duplica- 
tion, eliminates working at cross-purposes and makes possible larger coopera- 
tion. This has been apparent in the work this past year.” 

The merging or submerging of the Epworth League now took form in a 
definite recommendation. On this score the Report praised the work of the 
League while recommending steps which brought its demise as a separate 
youth agency. 

“The Conference Epworth League, through the Conference Cabinet and 
the District Organizations, has been unusually active this past year. 

“The Unit System, as recommended by the Central Office of Chicago, 
has been accepted and a program of education has been instituted with a 
result that many of the Leagues are using this program today with unusual 
success. 

“The Correlated Program, as recommended by the General Board of Edu- 
cation, has been studied very carefully. Special Conferences have been held, 
with Dr. Kirkpatrick, Rev. O. M. Geer, Rev. Curtis B. Geyer and Dr. K. K. 
Quimby as the chief discussion leaders. 

“The Conference Cabinet has analyzed its purpose in the Sane People’s 
Program and with the aid of Dr. Kirkpatrick has come to the conclusion 
that there is much work to be done. 

“District co-operation has gradually become a reality. Ten Winter In- 
stitutes have been conducted and each Institute has had a special class for 
study of the unit system. The Institute of Morristown was based upon the 
correlated program, with a result that over 350 young people of the Serior 
and Intermediate groups, Church School Superintendents and Ministers 
participated in its varied program of discussions and analyzation of the 
methods and problems of the youth of today. 

“Definite steps will be taken next year to correlate the two groups into 
one strong Youth Department of the Board of Education.” 

The closing recommendation of this progressive report was: “That we ask 
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the present Epworth League Conference Cabinet and the Youth Conference 
Cabinet to plan for a combined Young People’s Conference next year in 
conjunction with the Annual Conference.” 


B. Development of the Youth Program 
J. Earl Starkey 


As we have previously noted, resolutions were introduced in the annual 
conference session of 1929 calling for a merger of. all the agncies in the 
conference dealing with religious education. This would include the Board 
of Epworth, League Control, the Cabinet of the Older Boys’ and Girls’ Con- 
ference, and the Board of Education which by that time had responsibility 
for church school work, educational institutions (including Wesley Founda- 
tion work), and student loans. These resolutions were adopted, and that 
year saw the establishment of an inclusive Board of Education merging 
the several educational interests and concerns of the conference. 

In the early 1930’s the Epworth League continued to be an active youth 
organization with senior, intermediate, and junior chapters. At this time 
the membership in the Senior Epworth League stood at 8,051, and the 
membership in the Intermediate and Junior chapters stood at 3,113. Winter 
institutes were one of the major activities of the League, and in the reports 
presented to annual conference by district superintendents and the Board of 
Education, references were repeatedly made to the large number of such 
institutes held each year. 

In 1932 the Conference Epworth League Cabinet was enlarged to a con- 
ference Council on Epworth League and Young People’s Work. During these 
years the boys’ and girls’ conference, which had been established under the 
leadership of Staley F. Davis, continued to flourish, the delegates usually 
attending the Saturday morning sessions of the annual conference in a 
body. It was in 1933 that this youth conference was held for the first time 
apart from the annual conference sessions. 

During these years, too, the Drew Summer Institute continued to be 
held at Madison as a New York Area project. In 1938 it became the project 
of the Newark Conference alone. 

With unification of the three branches of Methodism in 1939, and its first 
General Conference in 1940, youth work entered a new period. The most 
central feature was the organization of The Methodist Youth Fellowship 
to replace the Epworth League, Queen Esthers and Standard Bearers, the 
latter two being missionary organizations for girls. The Methodist Youth 
Fellowship was to be an all-inclusive organization on all levels—local 
church, subdistrict, district, and annual conference. The birthday of The 
Methodist Youth Fellowship was December 31, 1941, when it was formally 
inaugurated in a New Year’s Eve Watchnight service. Definite age limits 
were established for the organization, making provision for intermediates 
(12-14) ; seniors (15-17); and older youth 18-23). 

In 1942, again because of the influence of war activities and restrictions 
on travel, conference-wide and district-wide activities were suspeuded, and 
concentration given to subdistrict activities. In 1942, at a meeting of district 
superintendents, and youth representatives, in First Church, Newark, the 
decision was made to concentrate our attention in youth work at the sub- 
district level, such activities being closest to the local church. Since that 
time the major emphasis in beyond-the-local-church type of youth work 
has been on subdistrict activities. The Newark Conference has maintained 
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a strong subdistrict program within the Methodist Youth Fellowship, with 
subdistrict councils of youth, each with an adult adviser, district youth 
directors to aid the district superintendent and the conference Board of 
Education Committee on Youth Work in co-ordinating and supervising the 
subdistrict work, and a strong conference youth council. In 1955 an advance 
was made in our conference youth work by the employment on a part-time 
basis of a graduate student at Drew University, the Rev. Vern A. Jensen, 
as our first conference youth worker with primary responsibility for work- 
ing with the Conference Youth Council and sharing responsibility with the 
exective secretary for the district and subdistrict youth work. 

Fall leadership training conferences for local youth officers have been 
held in each district beginning in 1955. These have in large part resulted 
in strengthening the local youth fellowship program. Conferences for 
local church adult advisers, on the intermediate and senior level, have 
also been held in conjunction with these training conferences. An annual 
convocation of youth at the time and place of the annual conference ses- 
sions have been held and these have grown, since 1941, to the point where 
now the local high school auditorium is used for the meeting. Beginning in 
1955 an annual planning retreat has been sponsored by the Conference 
Youth Council, attended by conference and subdistrict officers and their 
adult advisers, for the purpose of planning the goals and activities for 
the coming year in youth work. 

An outstanding feature of the conference youth program during these 
years has been the growth of its summer youth conferences. As already 
noted, for many years one summer institute for youth was held at Drew 
University in Madison. This was an area-wide project. In 1938 this became 
the sole responsibility of the Newark Conference. In 1942 this institute 
was moved to Blair Academy at Blairstown, New Jersey, when the United 
States Navy training program required the facilities at Drew. In the sum- 
mer of 1943 the first summer conference for intermediate youth was held 
at Blair Academy under the leadership of the Rev. William M. Twiddy. In 
1952 a second summer conference for intermediate youth was opened at 
Lebanon in Hunterdon County to accommodate the large numbers of this 
age group desiring to attend a summer conference. In 1955 a third inter- 
mediate summer youth conference was established at Drew University to 
care for the ever-increasing numbers of this age group. In 1947 a confer- 
ence for older youth, or for those who were seniors in high school and out 
of high school, was opened at Cedar Crest College in Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. Thus, five summer youth conferences have come into being, and 
the summer of 1956 saw the enrollment in these conferences reach an all- 
time high with 880 young people and staff leadership of one hundred forty- 
one persons, for a total of 1,021. 

Youth work in the local church has undergone some changes in these 
recent years, as well. From the four departments of the Epworth League, 
we now have five program areas, and these are common to the youth 
fellowship programs in the major Protestant denominations across the 
country. Perhaps the biggest transformation in youth work during this 
period beginning with unification has been the development of the “fellow- 
ship” idea—one, all-inclusive youth organization or fellowship for all young 
people in the local church, as contrasted with the former plan of a separate 
organization for special interests or activities. It has eliminated much 
over-lapping and duplication of work as well as of youth and adult leader- 
ship. 
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From the statistical standpoint, in recent years a resurgence of enroll- 
ment of youth in the local churches of the conference has been a bright spot 
in the youth program. In the early 1940’s youth enrollment experienced a 
steady decline, largely because of the influence of World War IIl—youth in 
the armed services, and the lack of adult leadership. The low point was 
reached in 1947, with an enrollment of 9,342, but since that time has climbed 
steadily to a high of 11,658, the third highest level since 1941. 


OTHER FEATURES 


One of the developing features of religious education work in the Newark 
Conference during the period since unification has been the emerging inter- 
est in adult education. The conference Board of Education, through its 
Committee on Adult Work, has initiated new activities in this direction. It 
has been concerned for the training of teachers and leaders of adult 
classes, and has established conferences for these workers. Our new church 
wisely made provision for work with young adults, and nationally the 
Young Adult Fellowship came into being in 1941. In 1945 there was or- 
ganized in the Newark Conference the first Conference Council of the 
Young Adult Fellowship. This organization has been particularly effective 
in its work. It holds each year an annual young adult convocation at the 
time and place of the sessions of the annual conference; it sponsors a 
weekend young adult conference at Blair Academy in Blairstown; it holds 
a Fall weekend workshop for local young adult officers; and during the year 
sponsors a young adult rally in each district as well as a fellowship team 
to visit churches upon request to assist them in establishing or improving 
young adult work. 

The Committee on Adult Work, beginning in 1949, established a weekend 
conference for men on Churchmanship at Centenary College in Hacketts- 
town. This conference was designed to train key laymen in the local church, 
and enrich their thinking and understanding of the Christian church. Grow- 
ing out of this weekend conference there was established, in 1956, an adult 
education course at Drew University. Dr. Henry L. Lambdin was the in- 
spiring leader of the first Conference on Churchmanship and guided its 
destinies in those early years of its operation. 

Children’s work has moved ahead with thoroughness in the years since 
unification. As previously noted, the conference Board of Education em- 
ployed its first full-time director of children’s work in 1946, and since that 
time the training of children’s workers has been an item of major impor- 
tance in the Christian education program of the Newark Conference. Under 
the leadership of Miss Catharine Lantz, and her successor, Mrs. M. 
Thomas DiCarlo, a new appreciation of the needs of children in religious 
growth and training has been fostered, and continuous service to churches 
in the field of this area of work has been rendered. Each year a seminar for 
selected children’s workers is held under the sponsorship of the Committee 
on Children’s Work; laboratory school, observation-demonstration centers, 
vacation school training conferences, Curriculum Conferences, and the like, 
have been planned for the training and guidance of teachers and leaders 
of children. 

Another area of work which has been initiated in these recent years 
has been the attempt to provide a program of training and guidance for 
those who administer the program of education in the local church—church 
school superintendents, chairmen of local church commissions on edu- 
cation, and the like, In 1956 the conference Board of Education established 
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a Committee on General Church School Work and charged this committee 
with the responsibility of developing a program of activities in this area. 

Thus the history of educational activities in the Newark Conference 
has been recorded, and is still being written. It could never have been written 
without the assistance of the hundreds of men and women who through the 
years have served on the committees and boards from the very beginning, 
served as leaders and counsellors in summer youth programs, who have 
gone forth from the Newark Conference to serve as teachers and ad- 
ministrators in institutions of higher learning, and who have served in 
countless regional conferences for Sunday school workers, youth workers, 
vacation school workers, and the like. It is a sizeable army of Christian 
educators who have labored so mightily through these one hundred years 
in this phase of the Kingdom’s work. 

If nothing else results from the writing of this history, and from the 
reading of it, it would be the deep appreciation and admiration of those who 
across the long road, have struggled and labored to advance the Kingdom 
among the churches of the conference. 


C. Christian Vocations 


RECRUITING YOUNG PEOPLE FOR CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS 


R. Benjamin Garrison 


The Conference Commission on Christian Vocations is charged by the 
Methodist Church with the responsibility of recruiting young men and 
women for church related vocations and of helping provide helpful counsel 
and advice throughout their spiritual and educational preparations. The 
present Newark Conference Commission feels strongly that our most _ effec- 
tive work is with local pastors who actually have the most direct and help- 
ful associations with such young people. In the area served by the Newark 
Conference many new churches must be built and therefore more young 
people must be led to hear God’s call to the Christian ministry. Indeed 
throughout the Church at large recruitment efforts must be maintained at 
their finest levels if we are merely to hold our own in replacing full-time 
leaders lost through death and retirement. The men and women of the 
churches which comprise the Newark Conference will, we are confident, see 
this as a high priority task for the years that lie ahead. 

Special commitments have been made in our Conference by young people 
during the years of the Convocations on the Christian Ministry. At the 
Bishops’ Convocation on the Christian Ministry, November 23-25, 1956, the 
following young people made a special commitment in the chapel following 
the impressive Sunday morning service of worship: 


Special Commitments—Church Related Vocations. 
Bihops’ Convocation on the Christian Ministry 


NEWARK CONFERENCE 
Eastern District 
Curtis, Jack 15 Oak Ridge Rd., Verona, N. J. 
(Verona Methodist Church) 


Drum, Charles A. 29 Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
(South Orange Methodist Church) 


Shue, Forrest 126 Charles St., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Summit Ave. Methodist Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Northern District 
Jones, Donald B. 54 Park Place, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Suffern Methodist Church) 


Miller, Dennis B. 127 Piermont Ave., South Nyack, N. Y. 
(St. Paul’s Methodist Church) 


Smith, Mahlon H. S-52 Paramus Road, Paramus, N. J. 
(Arcola Methodist Church, Paramus) 


Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 25 Luddington Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


Norman E. (Trinity Church, Clifton) 
Southern District 
Barz, Ronald 511 Meisel Ave., Springfield, N. J. 
(Springfield Methodist Church) 
Brosseau, 16 Raleigh Rd., Nixon, N. J. 
Richard W. (Centenary Methodist Church, Metuchen, N. J.) 
VanNess, Paul 14 Alvin Terrace, Springfield, N. J. 


(Springfield Methodist Church) 


Western District 
Stephens, Kenneth Route 53, Denville, N. J. 
(Denville Community Church) 


This is not a complete list of all who have made life-service commitments. 


3. DREW UNIVERSITY 
Arthur P. Whitney 


Drew University has been at the heart of American History since the 
institution’s inception as Drew Theological Seminary on March 13, 1867. 
On that date the corporators met in formal session to launch this worthy 
institution. Drew was a dream come true. The dream was conceived as 
early as January 25, 1866 at a memorable meeting of Methodists in New 
York City. St. Paul’s Church at 22nd Street and Fourth Avenue was the 
setting. Here it was agreed that some monument commemorative of Meth- 
odism’s centennial in America should be decided upon; a suitable recogni- 
tion of the early Methodist preachers described by Dr. John McClintock at 
this signal meeting as “the thundering legion of the Church of God” should 
be designed. Bishop Simpson, who a few months previously had delivered 
his renowned funeral address for President Lincoln, addressed this gather- 
ing. Likewise present was Bishop Janes who came in from his home 
“Wesley Mount” in Basking Ridge, New Jersey, and Daniel Drew, to list 
only a very few. Drew is that monument: 

But Drew University was more than a monument. It was a dynamic 
institution wrapping within its embrace a prophetic quality. The nation 
had come through a civil rebellion and even the churches’ national bonds 
had snapped. Here, then, was a school dedicated to training ministers for 
all churches across the nation and to prepare the way again for sending 
itinerants to the “uttermost parts” proclaiming the Word. From that day 
to this, the fraternity of all races and nationals without respect to color or 
national origins has been a characteristic of Drew. More than this, the 
very name Drew Theological Seminary was on the radical side. And what- 
ever else may be said of Daniel Drew (and much has been written), he 
deserves credit for his bold idea that Methodists should be trained for the 
ministry in a theological seminary. To be sure, there was Garrett Biblical 
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Institute and Boston School of Theology but no Methodist institution daring 
the appellation “theological seminary.” 

Drew University was chartered by the New Jersey State Legislature 
February 12, 1868 and given a home by Roxanna and Daniel Drew on the 
site of the Gibbons Mansion in Madison, New Jersey. Here the first class 
had been welcomed in the fall of 1867. 

The Mansion was built in 1832 by Thomas Gibbons and later occupied by 
his son William. Thomas Gibbons was an absentee plantation owner of 
Savannah, Georgia who had many other interests. He owned the Hacketts- 
town-Elizabethport Stage Coach, bred thoroughbred horses and engaged 
widely in commerce and shipping between New Jersey and New York. 
Indeed, his name is memorialized in the famous Supreme Court Case Gib- 
bons vs. Ogden which defined once and for all time the rights on interstate 
waterways. William, who had studied in Princeton (he left before he 
was asked to leave for academic attrition), became business manager for 
his father and used the Mansion in Madison for his residence. To this day 
the Mansion—erected in the stream of the Republic’s history—stands as 
the central unit of “the Forest’s” many buildings and beckons sons and 
daughters from far and wide to share the warmth of her intellectual and 
spiritual riches. 

Daniel Drew, a financial wizard of his day, had purchased the site and 
gave it for Drew. But note the early difficulties soon to be encountered! 
Within a brief span of time the infant school lost two presidents by death 
and one to the Episcopacy by 1868. Coupled to this, Daniel Drew lost his 
fortunes in a financial panic (1875) which meant Drew Theological Semi- 
nary lost income on $250,000 plus $25,000 provided by the Drews. But, 
again, let it ever be said to the credit of Methodism across the nation that 
the church gathered $311,000 by offerings and gifts to enable Drew to 
carry on. Even today, Drew University is distinctive among Methodist 
theological seminaries in that her trustees and established professors are 
confirmed by the General Conference of the Methodist Church. 

The life of Drew Theological Seminary has found a continuing source of 
richness, not alone in the material offerings from the Methodist Churches 
across the nation, but in the shepherds of the classroom who came to their 
places of service at Drew from the parish ministry. Name John McClintock, 
Bernhard Nadal, Randolph S. Foster, E. S. Nadal, William J. Thompson, 
Frederick Hannon, Oscar MacMillan Buck, Dorr Diefendorf, Lynn Harold 
Hough or Clarence Tucker Craig to say nothing of Ezra Squier Tipple, Arlo 
A. Brown and Fred G. Holloway—to name these and others is to review 
the wealth of leadership the pastorate and pulpit of Methodism has given 
Drew. Beyond doubt, Drew has been singularly effective in training parish 
peers because its heart has been and is tuned to the needs of the ministry. 

The prophetic quality of Drew was to insure its own growth. The im- 
pelling power of dedicated laymen that first clothed the dream of Drew in 
garments of reality was to be a continuing force. In 1927-28 new funds were 
sought to reinforce the resources of the institution. The Wendel family put 
the income of $28,000 at the disposal of the trustees. The John Wendels had 
been present at the first meeting in St. Paul’s Church in 1866. They were 
members of Dr. McClintock’s church in Mulberry Street and transferred 
membership with him to St. Paul’s. Later generations of the same family 
were to come under Ezra Squier Tipple’s ministry in New York City. Out 
of this relationship was to spring the endowment which came to Drew 
University in 1936—the culmination of many memorial gifts contributed 
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by the Wendels through the years. But the gift in 1927-28 was to support 
two other laymen in a dream. 

Arthur and Leonard Baldwin were members of Calvary Methodist 
Church, East Orange, New Jersey. The recital of all that made them unique 
as brothers cannot here be related. Suffice it to say they were dedicated men 
—to each other and to the Methodist Church. Inspired to reinforce the 
work of Drew Theological Seminary, they contributed $1,500,000 to amend 
the charter and thereby establish Brothers College of Liberal Arts, Drew 
University. This was February 7, 1928. In September of 1928 the first fresh- 
man class was admitted and since then Brothers College has sent graduates 
into many fields of endeavor. Many of her most distinguished alumni have 
given themselves to the ministry. 

Under the leadership of President Fred G. Holloway, Drew University 
has continued to take giant strides. Two new married couples apartments, 
a new college men’s dormitory, a new girls’ residence, much remodelling and 
improving of the grounds have marked his leadership. Most signal of the 
President’s leadership, however, is his renewed dedication of Drew Uni- 
versity to the training of an enlightened leadership for the Christian com- 
munity. To this end a graduate school of Drew University is being or- 
ganized as this is written (February 1955). 

It is true that Drew Theological Seminary was initiated in the midst of 
America and Methodism’s history. It is true that the institution has con- 
tinuously enriched the onflowing life of the republic and of the church. It is 
no less true that faithful to this stewardship and under the continued com- 
pelling force of God-inspired laymen and ministers and teachers, Drew 
University’s history is still being written. 


4, CENTENARY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Edward W. Seay 


In the year 1867, the legislature of the State of New Jersey granted to 
the Newark Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church a charter which 
provided for the establishment of any kind of institution for the promotion 
of learning. The Board of Trustees, which had been chosen the preceding 
year to mark the centenary of American Methodism by founding a college, 
elected the able and youthful Dr. George H. Whitney to the presidency of 
the new institution to be known as Centenary Collegiate Institute. A pro- 
gram was planned for a four-year degree-granting college for women, one 
of the first in the country, and a coeducational academy. Throughout its 
history the institution has been avowedly Christian in its emphasis, but non- 
sectarian in its program. The principal religious faiths of America are rep- 
resented by its faculty and students. 

Several municipalities were eager to be the site of the new institution. 
Citizens of Madison and Morristown made generous offers of land and 
financial assistance if the trustees would decide to build in either of those 
communities. Ten citizens of Hackettstown “pledged themselves to furnish 
ten acres of land and ten thousand dollars in cash.” After all proposals had 
been thoroughly considered, the wooded tract of land in the Musconetcong 
valley at the foot of Schooley’s Mountain on the edge of Hackettstown 
was chosen as the site most desirable for the college. Plans were then 
drawn for the first building; work was soon started. The cornerstone was 
laid on September 9, 1869, and the college and the academy were both 
opened five years later. 
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In 1899 the main building burned to the ground. The institution by this 
time, however, had gained for itself an enviable reputation and at once 
received the support necessary to insure rebuilding. By September, 1901, the 
reopened institute was prepared to offer an even more significant educa- 
tional program than had been possible in the past. Its new, carefully 
planned connecting buildings were Main, North, and South Halls. The 
girls’ and boys’ gymnasiums were not touched by fire. They stand today, 
ivy-clad, as the Little Theatre and the Gymnasium. In 1940 the beautiful 
Trevorrow Hall was opened to house the sciences and the arts. 

The women’s college was continued for twenty-three years; the coeduca- 
tional preparatory program was offered until 1910. From 1910 to 1929 
Centenary flourished as a select preparatory school for girls. Nevertheless, 
the desire to re-establish the college program persisted, and the Board of 
Trustees, in 1928, authorized a thorough study of the contributing area 
to determine the need for a college for women. The survey commission re- 
ported that the primary need was for a junior college, a type of school 
which even at that time had begun to interest families in the East. The 
Board of Trustees, therefore, decided to employ outside educational con- 
sultants to plan the organization and the curriculum for the new college. 
Centenary Junior College for Women was presented in 1929 as an addition 
to the offerings of Centenary Collegiate Institute. The program was so 
carefully planned and additional facilities were so wisely provided that 
the development of the Junior College became the most spectacular chapter 
in the history of the institution. So rapidly did it grow that in 1940 the 
preparatory work was discontinued and the name Centenary Collegiate 
Institute changed to Centenary Junior College. The entire time of an en- 
larged staff is now devoted to a superior program of higher education 
leading to the Associate in Arts Degree. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary was celebrated in 1949 by the dedication 
of Lotte Hall and the remodeled gymnasium. A continuing development 
program has already made possible many improvements, including the 
- refurnishing of Whitney Chapel, the enlargement of the outdoor athletic 
fields, the complete resurfacing of the tennis courts and the enclosure of a 
spectator area, the remodeling of the swimming pool, another new 
dormitory, Van Winkle Hall, and a completely remodeled and refurnished 
Little Theatre. Construction of the Reeves Student Union Building and the 
William H. and May D. Taylor Memorial Library Building will be com- 
pleted in May, 1954. 

Centenary, compared with other colleges and eee ee has a low 
faculty-student *ratio—one faculty member for every twelve students. In- 
structors at Centenary are chosen because of their fitness for teaching 
young women. They are interested primarily in teaching rather than in re- 
search. When: a staff member loses his interest in the growth and develop- 
ment of young women he ceases to be a useful member of the Centenary 
family. The administration has been careful to bring together those men and 
women who have had the most thorough training in the better graduate 
schools of the country. 

Centenary students come from our finest families, representing twenty- 
one states and five foreign countries. Great care is exercised in the choice 
of students, for they in a large measure determine the morale of the in- 
stitution. The fact that Centenary has applications each year from many 


more students than it can accept assures parents of a selective student 
body. 
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Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 


The Samuel W. Bowne Memorial Gate- 
way, “Drew Gateway,” entrance to the 
magnificent campus of Drew University. 


(Above) The Rose Memorial Library, 
a vista of columns to match Mead 
Hall, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Lennox S. 
Rose, contains the University Library, 
special collections of Methodistica, 
two lounges and _ special purpose 
rooms. 


(Right) Mead Hall houses administrative 
offices and meeting rooms. The former Gib- 
bons Mansion, it is an outstanding example 
of the finest colonial architecture, similar to 
the Lee Mansion in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


(Left) Ezra S. Tipple Apart- 
ments for married students, new-= 
est addition to the campus, 
erected by gifts of the Confer- 
ences of the New York Area, 
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CHARTER OF EPWORTH CHAPTER NO. 1 


This Charter, the first issued to a Chapter of the Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, January 11, 1889, was the cherished possession of the Epworth League and Methodist 
Church of Plainfield until its tragic destruction with other church treasures in 1954. 
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Drew Institute, Madison, 1940, the Rey. Dr. Parker B. Holloway, Dean. The Institute was moved 
to Blair Academy, Blairstown, N.J., in 1943, being thereafter known as the Senior Youth Con- 
ference. 


first Senior Youth Conference at Blair Academy, 1943, conducted by the Newark Conference 
Board of Education. The Rev. Fred E. Miles, Dean. 
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YOUTH SPELLS THE FUTURE OF METHODISM 


CHAPTER SIX 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE LAYMEN 


1. EARLY HISTORY OF LAY REPRESENTATION 
Louis E. Orcutt 


N 1865, the Newark Conference took notice of a movement, within the 
I Church to include Lay Representatives in the membership of the General 
Conference. The General Conference of 1868 made provision for such a 
representation in the Conference of 1872. 

The first Lay Electoral Conference met in 1872, in the Sunday school 
room of the Presbyterian Church in Newark to elect delegates to the 
General Conference of that year. 

On the initiative of the Ministers in Conference at another Church, the 
Laymen joined the ministers in a joint session, a procedure that con- 
tinued through the years until the Laymen became a part of the Confer- 
ence and not merely delegates to an electoral Conference. 

The Joint Session, adopted the following resolutions: 

“Resolved that in this new departure, while holding fast all the essential 
landmarks of Methodism and especially cherishing its earnest and cordial 
spirit, we are ready to welcome any improvement in its modes or in- 
strumentalities of action which experience may have suggested and which, 
in connection with our ministerial brethren shall be deemed wise.” 

The delegates to the 1872 General Conference were David Campbell of 
Newark and James Strong of Madison, reserves, Amos Hougland of 
Verona and George J. Ferry of Orange. 

Lay Electoral Conferences continued until the Delegates of the Churches 
were made members of the Conferences. For some years the Laymen 
withdrew from the Conference floor to a separate room for their election. 
Delegates were two until 1900 when the total of Lay Delegates became the 
same as the total for Ministers. 

There were a number of matters considered by the Lay Electoral Con- 
ference, beside the matter of delegates. 

The Conference of 1888 sent a resolution to the General Conference 
urging it to provide support for the work of Bishop William Taylor in 
Africa, from the Episcopal Fund. 

In the Conference of 1892 the Conference was urged, on a resolution 
from Calvary Church, East Orange, to accept the obligation to provide 
adequate support for superannuated ministers, their wives and orphans. 
This was the beginning of formal Lay undergirding of the Centenary Fund 
and Preachers Aid Society. 

The Lay Electoral Conference of 1896 voted against admission of women 
as delegates to General Conference, ‘Under existing conditions.” 

The Lay Electoral Conference was quite apparently the father of the 
Laymen’s Association, which trod a parallel path with the Clerical Confer- 
ence until the union of Methodism brought in the Board of Lay Activities. 

Never idle in the Church, the Laity has come to occupy a position, second 
only to the ministry, in which both share and carry the obligations of the 
Church to build the Kingdom of God. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON LAY REPRESENTATION 


The Newark Conference in Annual Session on March 28, 1865, 
Passed the Following Resolution: 


Whereas, The General Conference of the M.E. Church has repeatedly 
expressed itself favorably on the subject of Lay Representation in its own 
body, and, 

Whereas, there is a great want of uniformity in the action of the Several 
Annual Conferences on this subject, 

Resolved, that the position of the Newark Annual Conference on this 
question is that expressed by the recent General Conference, namely, a 
readiness to accept Lay Representation in the General Conference, when- 
ever it shall become evident that our people desire such representation. 

Thus began the formal action of our Methodism in the matter of joint 
responsibility of Clergy and Laity in our Church Government. 

Conference of 1871 Ministers carry this Resolution: 

“General Conference having adopted a plan of Lay Delegation in the 
General Conference, which has been ratified by the votes of the Ministry 
and membership of said Church (M.E. Church) the Presiding Elders are in- 
structed to bring about the election of a Lay Delegate in each charge, to at- 
tend the Annual Conference of 1872 and to elect two Lay Delegates to the 
General Conference to be held in Brooklyn, N. Y., in May, 1872. 

Lay Conference met in Sunday School room of the Presbyterian Church. 

Geo. J. Ferry of Orange called the meeting to order. 

James Strong of Madison was elected temporary Chairman. 

George Ferry was elected Permanent Chairman. 

Lay Delegates to General Conference elected were: 

David Campbell of Newark and James Strong of Madison. 

Alt’s: Amos Hoagland of Verona and Geo. J. Ferry of Orange. 
Conference of 1872 Resolution 

Whereas, the General Conference has repeatedly expressed its approba- 
tion of Lay Delegation in our church and whereas the people have ex- 
pressed a desire for such representation by a *%4 vote, and have recom- 
mended necessary changes of the Restriction Rule in which the General 
Conference may concur, therefore 

Resolved, that we cordially accept Lay Delegation as an accomplished 
fact in our church and that we heartily welcome our brethren of the 
Laity into the Councils and government of the church. 

Resolved, that we confidently expect from this chosen union of Ministry 
and the people, increased efficiency and even more hearty sympathy and 
cooperation in carrying forward the great enterprises of the Church.” 

By invitation of the Ministerial Conference, the Ministers and Laymen 
held a joint meeting in the afternoon, thus setting a pattern. 

Joint Resolution: Ministers & Laymen together 

Resolved, that in this new departure, while holding fast all the essential 
landmarks of Methodism and especially cherishing its earnest and cordial 
spirit, we are ready to welcome any improvement in its modes or instru- 
mentalities of action which experience may have suggested and which, in 
connection with our ministerial brethren shall be deemed wise. 

Lay Electoral Conference of 1876 met at Halsey St. Church 
126 Delegates present 
George J. Ferry of Orange and Stephen B. Ranson of Jersey City. 
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Alternates: Amos Hoagland & John Iliff. 
Hon. G. J. Ferry delivered a Eulogy of the past of Methodism. 
Lay Electoral Conference of 1880 held at Cross St. Church, Paterson. 
135 Voted 
Representatives of Churches, new names which were followed by years 
of service. C. C. Moore of Elizabeth District and Andrew Foote of J. C. 
District. 
Delegates Elected to General Conference of 1880: 
J. C. Allen of Hackettstown, Dr. T. Y. Kinne of Paterson. 
Passed Resolution opposing any change in the limitation of the Pastoral 
Term. 
Lay Electoral Conference of 1884. Halsey St. Church, Newark. 
140 Ballots cast. 
Theodore Runyan & James McGee elected Delegates. 
Alternates, Samuel T. Smith, Robert R. Doherty. 
Lay Electoral Conference of 1888. First Church, Hoboken. 
140 Ballots cast. 
Hiram C. Clark, Robert R. Doherty, Delegates. 
Samuel Kirting & Richard Grant, Alternates. 
Resolution urging the General Conference to provide support for the work 
of Bishop William Taylor in Africa, from the Episcopal Fund. 
Lay Electoral Conference of 1892. 
Voted on Proposal of General Conference that Lay Delegate may be a 
woman.—Aye 39. Nay 10. 
Proposal of Philadelphia Annual Conference for equal Representation 
of Clerical and Lay Delegates in General Conference.—Aye 14. Nay 109. 
Delegates Elected to General Conference, 
W. H. Beach and W. H. Murphy. 
Alternates, Richard Grand and Wm. Dobbins. 
Delegates officially accepted obligation to provide adequate support for 
superannuated Ministers, their widows and orphans. This was the be- 
ginning of formal Lay undergirding of the Centenary Fund and Preachers 
Aid Society. Resolution came from the Quarterly Conference of Calvary 
M. E. Church, East Orange. 
Lay Electoral Conference of 1896, Franklin St., Newark. 
158 Ballots cast. 
Delegates to General Conference, 
W.H. Murphy, R. R. Doherty 
Alternates, James McKee, H. K. Carroll, A. Jeffrey 
Voted against admission of women, as delegates to General Conference 
“under existing conditions.” 
Lay Electoral Conference of 1900 
Lay Delegates, Robert R. Doherty, Oscar Jeffrey. 
Reserves, George E. Backers, B. F. Edsall. 
The General Conference of 1900 adopted legislation providing for equal 
representation of Ministers and Laymen in subsequent General Confer- 
ences. 
The first four man Delegation consisted of, 
George A. Angle, James W. Pearsall, Henry K. Caroll, F. H. Larter, 
James L. Hays. 
Reserves, William Dufford, E. T. Lovatt, W. H. Beach. 
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The Lay Electoral Conference of 1908 elected as follows: 
Delegates: Morris S. Daniels, Jas. R. Joy, James W. Pearsall, William 
H.-Hatrord; He K-Garroeil 
Reserves: Mrs. C. S. Woodruff, Jos. Walker, Frank L. Morse. 


2. THE LAYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 1899-1950 
Louis E. Orcutt 


During the early years of the Newark Conference, as laymen more and 
more came to realize their place in the leadership of the Church, succeed- 
ing Annual Conferences saw increasing numbers of lay men and lay women 
attending as observers. This informal attendance eventuated in a Laymen’s 
Association, an incorporated body directly related to the Conference, in- 
stituted on April 7, 1899 at Central M.E. Church in Newark. Benjamin F. 
Edsall was the first president. The first formal activity was receiving re- 
ports of delegates to the General Conference of 1900, the first one to include 
equal representation of ministers and laymen. 

The first organized effort of the Laymen’s Association came in 1902 in 
a campaign to increase the reserves of the Centenary Fund from about 
$53,000 to $100,000. Income from this fund was used to supplement the an- 
nual contributions of the churches to the Minister’s Pension Fund. In 1899 
the pension rate for a veteran minister was $3.20 per week; for his widow, 
$2.40 per week. Laymen looked at this and were ashamed for themselves 
and for the Church. This first effort was successful; further building of 
this endowment was a constant concern of the Association through the 
years to come. 

Three organized drives to increase the Centenary Fund were made: in 
1910, in 1920, and in 1944. Gifts secured from these drives pushed the fund 
past the $500,000 mark. The fund now stands above $1,000,000 largely 
through bequests inspired by these drives. 

To attempt to give credit to the many consecrated men who have been 
concerned in the work of the Association would crowd our space. But cer- 
tain names stand out: Morris Daniels, a past president, was a member of 
several General Conferences, and a member of the Book Committee of the 
M.E. Church; James R. Joy, also a member of many General Conferences, 
was editor of the New York Edition of the Christian Advocate, and now in 
his 80’s still serves the Church, as Historian; Chris C. Moore headed the 
1920 drive for the Pension Fund and was a leader of the Centennial Cele- 
bration of Methodist Missions in 1919; Paul H. Day and Louis D. Day in 
their two generations were solid supporters of the Association and of the 
Methodist Church; we leaned on Alexander McNear of the Roseville Church 
and he never failed us. He was a delegate to two General Conferences. 

The annual delegate dinner of the Association on the Friday evening of 
Conference Week was first held in 1910. As the years went by this dinner 
became a potent medium of expanding leadership; newer men met the old 
stand-bys and later became stand-bys in their own right. Then in 1934 a 
Fall Fellowship Dinner held in October was added to the activities of the 
Laymen’s Association, and continued for 15 years until taken over by the 
Conference Board of Lay Activities. 

The Association’s activities were not limited to dinners and financial 
drives, but entered all available channels of lay activity in the church. Its 
objectives were, “To afford opportunities for fellowship, to provide a forum 
for the discussion of matters of common interest, to cooperate with the Con- 
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ference in all matters in which such cooperation shall be welcome or indi- 
cated, to develop the knowledge of the work of the Annual Conference as it 
relates to individual churches.” 

The Laymen’s Association elected the lay delegates to the General Confer- 
ence until 1947. The Association pushed constantly the development of com- 
petent Lay Preachers to assist ministers and to avoid empty pulpits. As a 
source of trained laymen, organization of active men’s clubs or fellowships 
was encouraged. One such club had four units of men who could go out 
and put on an entire service, one speaking, one playing the piano or organ, 
one leading the singing and one conducting the service. 

In addition to its constant attention to the Pension Fund the Association 
developed adult leadership in the churches, was a constant influence for in- 
creased salaries, stronger churches and deeper faith. In developing this 
kind of leadership the Association laid the groundwork for the succeeding 
enterprises of the Board of Lay Activities set up in 1940 following the 
Uniting Conference. The entire cabinet of this new Board was built upon 
officers and local leaders of the Association. 


3. THE BOARD OF LAY ACTIVITIES 
Robert W. Carson 


It was at the 1939 meeting of the Laymen’s Association (called to order 
by Chairman Louis E. Orcutt with singing, led by George C. Miller) that 
Sam Clark, a delegate to the Uniting Conference, pointed to the greater 
responsibility laymen were being given under unification. It was at this 
meeting that Louis Orcutt was elected president of the Association, and the 
following year became the first Conference Lay Leader. The Laymen’s As- 
sociation continued in existence, but with their activities largely limited to 
holding the annual dinners on Friday of Conference Week and the Fall Fel- 
lowship affair. 

The first Board of Lay Activities, with a staff of 10 and a budget of $300, 
made their initial report to Annual Conference in 1940. During the four 
years of Louis Orcutt’s leadership, though hampered by war-time gasoline 
rationing, observance of Laymen’s Day was promoted, sub-district training 
meetings were initiated for local church lay leaders, and the Board cooper- 
ated in an evangelism crusade and a missions campaign. 

From this prompt start, the program of the Board of Lay Activities con- 
tinued to expand under the leadership of Kinsey Merritt for four years 
(1945-1949). The Methodist Men program was started and the first of the 
annual men’s mass meetings was held, the first week-end retreat at Ocean 
Grove was put on, the church extension program was assisted, and observ- 
ance of Laymen’s Day promoted. The number of men active in the Board in- 
creased to 18 and the budget was doubled—to $600. 

Dr. Edmund L. Tink then served as Conference Lay Leader for three 
years (1949-1952) during a period of accelerated expansion. The budget was 
increased to $3000 during this time and the Board membership expanded to 
60 including 22 assistant district lay leaders. The Churchmanship Confer- 
ence replaced the Ocean Grove retreat, finance clinics were held on sub- 
district levels, forums and Official Board clinics conducted on parish levels, 
a program of annual sub-district communion breakfasts was started along 
with the Conference Sunday communion breakfast put on by Methodist Men. 
The Board of Lay Activities took over responsibility for the two annual din- 
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ners conducted up to this time by the Laymen’s Association, and the Asso- 
ciation disbanded. 

During the next four years (1952-1956) under W. Carl Walton as Confer- 
ence Leader this ambitious program was further expanded by the addition 
of the annual week-end training conference in the Fall at Wawayanda, the 
introduction of the News Briefs promoting and reporting on the lay activi- 
ties program, a manual for Methodist Men, and the promotion of the 
church’s Stewardship program. An outstanding accomplishment was the 
organization and promotion of the mass meeting at the Teaneck Armory 
which concluded the United Evangelistic Mission in 1953. It was also dur- 
ing this time that the number of districts was increased to four with the 
Board taking a leading part in bringing it about. 

The place of laymen in the Newark Conference during the past 100 years 
has obviously grown to substantial proportions, with the most rapid growth 
taking place since the Uniting Conference. The position of the Lay Leader 
in the local church has also taken on entirely new responsibilities since 
unification: assistant to the pastor, promotion of stewardship and benevo- 
lences, sound finance and adequate salary for the minister, Methodist Men, 
and leadership of the Official Board. But old habits and customs change 
slowly—sometimes not at all until time takes a hand. With all the activity 
of the Board it still faces an important challenge in making its influence felt 
in every local church. But that’s a story for the next Centennial observance. 


4. STORY OF “METHODIST OMEN?’ 
W. Carl Walton 


Away back in 1942 a large group of Methodist Pastors and Methodist 
laymen sat down together to give the new baby a name; the baby which 
was born as a result of the unification of the Methodist Church in 1939. The 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church had authorized the 
Methodist Brotherhood organization in 1908 which was placed under the 
leadership of the Board of Sunday Schools in 1916, and later, in 1924 was 
absorbed by the Board of Education. 

In 1928 a Joint Commission on Men’s work was formed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church South; this was 
renamed, in 1929, the Inter-Methodist Men’s Council. After unification the 
first General Conference, 1940, organized the Board of Lay Activities and 
placed the ‘‘Men’s Work” under its supervision. The name, ‘Methodist 
Men” was the result of Pastors and laymen thinking together to give the 
“Men’s Work” a name—a name for an organization that Pastors and lay- 
men will use for many years to get men to use their talents for the Lord. 

While it was in 1942 that the name was chosen, it was not until 1944 that 
charters were designed and printed. Frenchtown was the first Church in the 
Newark Conference to organize a Methodist Men Club—October 23, 1942. 
This club was one of 87 Clubs in the United States to receive charters in 
1944. The second Club was the Morristown Church—March 18, 1946, being 
one of 343 Clubs in the United States that had received charters up to 
December 31, 1946. Three of our Churches organized Clubs in 1947; White- 
house—February 24th., Jersey City-Summit—October 22nd., and Cranford 
—November 3rd. At December 31, 1947 there were 773 Chartered Clubs in 
the United States. 

At a dinner-meeting of the Newark Conference Board of Lay Activities, 
March 8, 1948, Conference Lay Leader, Kinsey N. Merritt appointed W. 
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Carl Walton of the South Orange Church, Chairman of a new Committee, 
“The Methodist Men Committee,” for the purpose of presenting the values 
of Methodist Men Clubs to all the Churches; Walter G. Peterson, presently 
of the Leonia Church, and Frank A. Summers of Simpson Grace-Jersey 
City were the other two members of the Committee. During the first year 
of operation this committee was expanded to include three District Chair- 
men, 12 Associate District Chairmen, and 28 Sub-district Chairmen. 

Under this leadership the first Methodist Men Mass Meeting was held in 
the South Orange Church, Tuesday evening, May 25, 1948. Kinsey N. Mer- 
ritt was the Emcee—Chilton G. Bennett, then Secretary of the General 
Board of Lay Activities was the speaker, with Mrs. Walter D. Eddowes at 
the organ and with Walter D. Eddowes leading the song service. 668 men and 
two women were present, and the Charter for the sixth Methodist Men Club 
was presented; the South Orange Church. Four other Clubs were organized 
in 1948 for a total of 10 in the Newark Conference. 

Issue numbered ‘First Issue” of the four page paper (the forerunner of 
the present “News Briefs’) was used to promote this first Mass Meeting. 
Also, a special song “The World For Christ” was written by Will M. Clark, 
especially for this meeting; it was led by the former Conference Lay Leader, 
Louis E. Orcutt, and sung by a special men’s choir of 60 voices. 

July 24-25, 1948 was the date of the first Churchmanship Conference to 
be held in Ocean Grove, under the leadership of the Methodist laymen 
of this Conference. There were nine other Conferences participating. Joseph 
R. Ferry, Calvary-East Orange was one of the Panel speakers, and Confer- 
ence Lay Leader, Kinsey N. Merritt gave the message at the morning wor- 
ship in the Auditorium. 

During 1949 nine Methodist Men Clubs were organized. Three outstand- 
ing conference-wide activities are recorded Methodist Men; the Second 
Methodist Men Mass Meeting held in the Montclair Church, April 8th., with 
John A. Stead, Vice President elect—The British Methodist Conference as 
guest speaker. Charles C. Parlin of the Englewood Church was the host to 
the speaker and introduced him. There were 778 men present. The second 
activity was the request to take the offering in the great Carnegie Hall 
meeting conducted by Bishop Oxnam for the Advance program of the 
Methodist Church in five minutes. The house was packed and the Methodist 
Men surprised the Bishop by doing the job in three minutes. The third 
activity was to organize and conduct the second Churchmanship Conference 
in Ocean Grove, July 23-24, 1949. 

28 Methodist Men Clubs were organized in 1950—23 in 1951 and in 1952, 
20 more were added to our growing total of Methodist Men Clubs. On April 
27, 1950 more than 880 men gathered together in the Hackettstown Church 
to hear Bishop Oxnam speak. Walter Oliver of the Grace-Kearny Church 
led the singing. One of the high points of the service was hearing the Girls 
of the Centenary College sing a group of numbers. 

Methodist Men Mass Meetings and Methodist Men Communion Breakfasts 
during Conference sessions have been annual events through the years down 
to the present time. In this centennial year the Mass meeting will again be 
held in the Hackettstown Church and again we will have the Bishop of this 
Area to speak to us. During the Centennial celebration the Board of Lay 
Activities will again honor an outstanding layman; in 1955 Charles C. 
Parlin was presented with a bronze plaque for his outstanding Churchman- 
ship and in this year J. Ernest Wilkins, President of the Judicial Council of 
the Methodist Church will be presented with a similar plaque. 
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A total of 153 Methodist Men Clubs have been organized down to this 
date of which 136 are still in existence. Of the 1386 Clubs there are about 
100 that are effective in some phase of the work of the local Church. 

The Newark Conference Board of Lay Activities, of which the Methodist 
Men is a part, has been rated as one of the top five Conferences in the 
United States. It has been team work all the way; team work between the 
Pastors and the laymen, team work between the Board of Lay Activities 
personnel and the Cabinet of the Conference, and team work between this 
Board and the other agencies of the Conference. 

One of the projects, known as the ‘Secret Pal,” started by the Simpson 
Grace-Jersey City Church was adopted on a National basis and has been 
published in pamphlet form and distributed to every Conference in the 
United States. 


5. LOCAL PREACHERS RECOGNIZED 


The earliest Minutes do not list the Local Preachers. 

This was an oversight which was corrected in 1860, prompted by a prod 
from the Local Preachers’ Association. 

In the Proceedings of this Third Session of the Newark Conference is the 
following: 

“A paper was read from the President of the Local Preachers’ Associa- 
tion of Newark Conference, concerning the insertion in our published 
Minutes of the names and post-office addresses of the Local Preachers 
within the bounds of our Conference. It was referred to a Committee.” 
Subsequently in the session the Committee Report was given by Barthol- 

omew Weed, Chairman, and adopted by the Conference. 


Report 8—On the Paper From the President of the 
Local Preachers’ Association. 


Resolved, That we approve of the publication in our Minutes of the names 
and post-office address of the Local Preachers within our bounds, as re- 
quested in the paper before us. 

Resolved, That the Presiding Elders be respectfully requested to furnish 
the Committee on Minutes, at their earliest convenience, the names and 
addresses of the Local Preachers within their respective districts. 

B. Weed, Chairman. 

The above action by an early Conference makes it possible for us to know 
the names of the men who helped sustain our Methodist Churches, preach- 
ing the Word of Life to many a congregation where there was no minister, 
and assisting where there was a pastor. | 

As a valuable record we present this Original List of Local Preachers: 


LOCAL PREACHERS AND THEIR POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES—1860 
Newark District 


Henrys Hopkinsa. sees Newark. -C..W.s Rogers 2.324 Newark 
JLohneCandlish says Newark 1G. Ce Winans.). 4 eee Newark 
Henry Rawlinose. 2 ee Newark © W.oH..McGormickie eee Newark 
3 ODNs 1 COS Gpre te Newark 2.J) H.-Hakley” > 33 eee Newark 
ek tOasGiee ee) er eee Newark —~W,R..Howell =2 =e Newark 
Bae LOM DSO a eee Newark James Perkins ..:...... EK. Newark 
ease ALTOWs eee Newark _.John Lees 252 sae W. Bloomfield 
Ee Bae Wilkinson: ee eee Newark: «Johns Dean 9) jeeeee eee Springfield 
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Newark District (cont'd) 


Vem ELANCOCK@eE = osnae. . Madison 
Jonnervia vec 406 eo. volt Madison 
Swain Thackeray |....... Madison 
Rahway District 

JOS MGA tchell Mee 2 hs eo Rahway 
Uomo EL aA VilatiG. =e ie eh ee Rahway 
Ab ok Or, OT ey coe ee ee Perth Amboy 
diglety TDER OR 5 oer nae Aron Somerville 
Rites MUG etry oe ee New Germantown 
Morristown District 

Daniel Matthews ..... Everittstown 
IIVLERCELIAS fs seks au Kingwood 
Geese Ol ACh #5) 2 holies Mendham 
VV OLE OCT” Ati. k eras tee Flanders 
Ammmotcelman, © mes oo. 5 Succasunna 
WeeMslippineott 4... Succasunna 
Newton District 

CLAN 1 Chemie dt Sees tne Oe Andover 
J eelvetallie 2%, . Dingman’s Ferry 


S. C. Merteemus Port Jervis, N. Y. 


John Tompkins 
Stephen Day 


Jigme Wee OLhOCK at ase Flemington 
J. Oakley ....Rossville, S. 1.; N. Y. 
W. A. Devon 


5 Ses North Shore, S. I., N. Y. 


Jee lUMetrectels ped an ok Sergeantsville 
ohne Ca hye ater ne ae Phillipsburg 
Robertwomithe ee ere. 4.. Bethlehem 
dies ml NVersoll Memes ce: Townsbury 
Isqacebird Wi eee Morristown 
OSts Tar @Vyigaas. here. ae Morristown 
ONT AIT ATIC Gain ne ene see eae Hope 
Pe WiEitLensOlme ee Bloomingdale 
Bee WeeVlartine nego, Bloomingdale 
Wie A CKErNtall senna ee Belleville 
Wie oan Gt OF ameeen eee eer Belleville 


J. W. Polles ..New Prospect, N. Y. 
J. Terhune ....New Prospect, N. Y. 
J. Purdue 

Paterson-Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Jee Cll Viet ees Haverstraw, N. Y. 
eae Mer WOO se) hee soomte as Oeme Ramapo 
WC WE abso, BO ea as. Boonton 
Wire ricche we yun tran eee Dover 
Weehulcharus mn.) nears. Dover 


6. LOCAL PREACHERS 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Dee UttiCgueace es .« Port Jervis, N. Y. 
SCT Ne UU mscwer 2 cesta als dena Hope 
Paterson District 

One laArsdenmts =. 2. ae Paterson 
PENA TCOMO tr ee ae on fe Paterson 
MN LLOW Ci eso oo oe Soc Passaic 
Memb reelandss)..6 so. a. Hackensack 
Capen ey errington 054. - Jersey City 
ieee W elshs anise oho. Greenville 
EetetmewW COdS) 540k. 0% 2 Hudson City 
Jee ee hatterton ©. 4-ce. Hoboken 
[Dyed EE Coie eee Piermont, N. Y. 
NVireViOOENIS: (20h 4 aco bo Nyack, N. Y 
Name 


Abrams, Herbert M. 
Adams, William 

Barcia, Angelo 

Bedell, Robert 

Brice, Dr. Harry V. ¢L.D-) 
Bone, J. Wesley 
Bowers, Marshall 
Breidenbach, Andrew A. 
Cassidy, Joseph W. 
Crosby, Arthur G. 
Dussler, A. J. 


Quarterly Conference 
Arlington: First 

Jersey City: Emory 
Staten Island: Dickinson 
Jersey City: Summit Ave. 
Newark, New Jersey 
Arlington: First 
Newark: Grace 
Maplewood: Hilton 
Belteville: Wesley 
Bayonne: 46th St. 
Newark: Roseville 
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Name Quarterly Conference 


Ellis, George R. Bloomfield: Watsessing 
Ernest, John Staten Island, Bethel 
Everett, Arthur, Jr. Kearny: Grace 

Flach, Robert Jersey City: Summit Ave. 
Fleischer, Joseph Bayonne: First 

Hansen, Knud Staten Island: Woodrow 
Hayden, Miss Ann (L.E.) East Orange: Calvary 
Hock, William Newark: Franklin Memorial 
Hodgson, Fred Verona: Verona 

Kain, Christopher J. Staten Island: St. Mark’s 
Kaiser, Robert J. Bloomfield: Park 

Kern, Morgan Bayonne: Bergen Point 
King, William A. Belleville: Wesley 

Kirk, Robert Newark: Roseville 

Leach, Mrs. Edson R. Newark: Roseville 
Lombardi, Miss Iona Newark: Emanuel 
MacFadyen, Frank Kearny: Grace 

McNeill, George Nutley: Vincent 

McNulty, T. Glenn U. S. C. G. Moorings, Ft. Trumbull 
Moon, Robert C. Conn. Staten Island: Grace 
Mosely, Irene Staten Island: Bethel 
Najarian, Nishan East Orange: Sanford St. 
Schneider, Norman Newark: Emanuel 

Ritzer lis Staten Island: Bethel Arlington 
Shardlow, Don K. Newark: Roseville 

Skiles, Mrs. Ena Jersey City: Bethany 
Stansen, Nils Newark: Caldwell 
Southerland, Lawrence Newark: First 

Tunison, S. W. Caldwell 

Towle, Horace T., Jr. Roseville: Newark 

Von Dreele, Herbert F. Newark: Roseville 

Von Dreele, Mrs. Edna M. South Orange 

Walton, W. Carl Caldwell 

Winans, John R. Jersey City: Linden Ave. 


Wygant, Bernard G. S. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Ames, Robert C. Demarest 
Ames, Mrs. Robert Demarest 
Aussenhofer, John Hackensack 
Babcock, Sidney, (L.D.) Westwood 
Briscoe, Miss Marion Park Ridge 
Brookins, E. J. Ridgefield Park 
Brown, Donald Allendale, N. J. 
Burr, Franl Teaneck 
Burrows, Paul deN. Leonia 

Carson, Robert W. Little Falls 
Cook, Nicholas B. Union-Totowa 
Erbach, William Trinity, Clifton 
Garrison, David (L.E.) Ridgefield Pk. 
Gillespie, R. Douglas East Side Terrace 
Hall, Ezra (L.D.) Pat. Epworth 
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Name 


Hawley, Hughson F. C. 
Higgins, Lester A. 
Humphreys, Richard W. 
Ihde, Mrs. Irene 
Justice, Lincoln 

Kroner, John 

Lott, Guy 

Mitchell, Douglas 
Orcutt, Louis 

Palmer, Sidney 

Ritz, Paul M. 

Rustin, Mrs. H. Vernon 
Schwartz, Quentin 
Sensenbach, Eugene 
Shay, Mervyn 

Smith, Harry W. 
Storey, Mrs. George 
Sutton, W. Harry (L.D.) 
Vanderschaff, Robert 
Wuerker, John 
Zimmerman, George A., Jr. 


Quarterly Conference 
Teaneck 

E. Rutherford, Wes. 
Ridgewood 
Paterson: Calvary 
New City, N. Y. 
Saddle River 
Hackensack 
Hasbrouck Hights 
Demarest 
Hackensack 

Midland Park, N. J. 
Spring Valley 
Ridgefield Park 
Franklin Lakes 
Hawthorne 
Ridgewood 
Ridgewood 
Ridgewood 

Little Falls 
Paterson: Madison Park 
Ridgewood 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Allen, Charles 

Appley, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Colaianni, Miss Carmella 
Christoffersen, John 
Clark, Ivan 

D’adamo, Miss Rose 
Daniels, Cyrus 

French, Irving E. 
Grant, Robert 
Hanjian, Armen 
Howard, Mrs. Lillian E. 
Jeffers, John 

Johnson, J. Wesley 
Lombardi, Joseph 
Lombardi, Mary 

Lytle, John G., Jr. 
Maseroni, Robert 
Nauman, Rudolph 
Richter, Ralph 
Roseboro, Von V. Jr. 
Townsend, William Porter 
Trimble, Miller, F. 
Welch, Alden 

Ward, Dennis D. 


Cramsey, Wayne 
Derse, Robert 
Gilbert, Richard 


Basking Ridge 

Basking Ridge 
Elizabeth: Holy Trinity 
Perth Amboy: Wesley 
Westfield 

Elizabeth: Holy Trinity 
Roselle: St. Pauls 
Rahway: Trinity 
Westfield 

Roselle: Wesley 
Woodbridge 

Westfield 

Frenchtown 

Elizabeth: Holy Trinity 
Elizabeth: Holy Trinity 
Basking Ridge 

New Providence 
Elizabeth: Calvary 
Linden 

Perth Amboy: Simpson 
Plainfield: Monroe Avenue 
High Bridge 

Westfield 

High Bridge 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Millbrook, N. J. 
Port: Jervis, N: Y. 
Dover, N. J. 
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Name 


Hill, Raymond 
Ingerson, C. Dudley (L.E.) 
Kleinstuber, Davis 
Lansing, Gerald 
Miller, George C. 
Minard, D. E. 
Nichols, Susan Radcliff 
(Mrs. Vernon) 
Petersen, Norman 
Ramsey, Clifford 
Redfern, Mrs. Mabel 
Rosengrant, Mrs. Harry 
Wells, Paul 


Quarterly Conference 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Butler, N. J. 

Milford, Pa. 

Dover, N. J. 

Madison, N. J. 
Rockaway Valley, N. J. 
Madison, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Colesville, N. J. 
Rockaway Valley, N. J. 
Port=Jervisss Nery: 

Port JervisjeNe 


RETIRED SUPPLY PASTORS 


Hamilton, C. E. 
Hartfield, John 


Dolman, T. D. 


ASBURY REVIEWS A GREAT NEW JERSEY TOUR 
“God has visited and will yet powerfully visit Jersey.”’ 
Staten Island, May 1, 1809. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


WOMEN AT WORK 


I. THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Mrs. Samuel C. Morris, Sr. 


ECAUSE OF AN URGENT APPEAL from the first missionaries of the Meth- 
B odist Episcopal Church serving in India for women of America to 
aid the women of India and the zeal and determination of three women, 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society became a reality. Mrs. William 
Butler (who with her husband had spent sometime in India), and Mrs. 
Edwin W. Parker (wife of Dr. Edwin W. Parker missionaries to India 
and home on furlough) and Mrs. Lewis Flanders (member of Tremont St. 
Church, Boston) planned the historic meeting of Methodist women which 
was held in Tremont St. Church on March 23rd, 1869. The day dawned 
with a terrific storm and only six ladies attended the meeting. Mrs. Lewis 
Flanders presided, Mrs. William Butler prayed and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Parker spoke. A resolution to organize was passed and a nominating com- 
mittee named. On March 30th, 1869, the organization was completed. 
The attendance was much better, however, the records state that the women 
came in spite of a “furious rain.” Many pledged themselves as members 
and even as life members, showing a strong evidence of faith in the 
longevity of this new movement. Mrs. Bishop Osman C. Baker was elected 
president, the wives of the other bishops were named as vice presidents, 
and other officers were elected. An official periodical was planned and under- 
written by Mr. Lewis Flanders. A very appropriate name, the Heathen 
Woman's Friend, was decided upon. Mrs. Wm. F. Warren was named 
as editor and the first issue is dated June 1869. As a tribute to the 
wisdom of the forward thinking founders in establishing the policy of 
publishing a monthly periodical, the following excerpt from an article 
written by Mrs. J. F. Willing, then the Society’s Corresponding Secretary 
for the West, and published in the July 1869 issue of the Heathen Woman’s 
Friend: “Our best educator is not the man or woman who comes to us 
with the torch of appeal glaring upon some terrible need, and arousing us 
to an impulse that empties our pockets; but the one who throws constant 
light upon our obligation to others.” Two missionaries were sent to India 
that same year—Miss Isabella Thoburn, an educator, and Dr. Clara Swain, 
a physician. Miss Thoburn became the founder of the first Christian 
College for women in India. Dr. Swain was appointed to Bareilly, where 
she labored for many years, and where she so gained the confidence of the 
people that the Nawab of Rampore, a Mohammedan prince, gave her as 
a free gift a fine building and ample grounds for a woman’s hospital. In 
1896 the name of the official magazine was changed from Heathen Woman’s 
Friend to Woman’s Missionary Friend. Records show that Mrs. Dorr diefen- 
dorf served as a vice president of the National organization from 1930- 
1940. Mrs. Franklin L. Reed served as a vice president from 19387-1940. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was an autonomous organization, 
subject only to the General Conference of the Church. 
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THE NEW YorRK BRANCH 
June 9th, 1869 found Mrs. Wm. Butler organizing a Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in the chapel of St. Paul’s Church in New York. Dr. 
William Butler had been named Secretary of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union with headquarters in New York and the family now 
resideu in Passaic, N. J. This new organization was to include women from 
New York and New Jersey and Newark Conference was, of course, promi- 
nently represented. Mrs. Butler was elected president. However, the 
technical beginning of the New York Branch is recorded as March 10th, 
1870, when the new Branch plan was adopted. This meeting was held in 
the Mission Rooms, 805 Broadway, New York. The following officers were 
elected: 
President—Mrs. Dr. Stephen Olin 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. C. C. North 
Mrs. Wm. B. Skidmore 
Mrs. J. T. Crane 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. William Butler 
Asst. Corr. Secretary—Mrs. G. L. Taylor 
Recording Secretary—Miss Helen F. Smith 
Treasurer—Mrs. Joseph A. Wright 
It should be noted that the women organized in St. Paul’s chapel had 
not remained idle but among things had paid $994.55 toward the outfits 
and expenses incurred in sending Miss Thoburn and Dr. Swain to India. 
A farewell was held for these two young women in Bedford St. Church on 
November 2nd, the night preceding their sailing on Nov. 3, 1869. Miss 
Fannie J. Sparkes, a teacher in Binghamton, N. Y. was the first mission- 
ary sent out from the New York Branch. She sailed on Sept. 21st, 1870 
and served as Superintendent of the orphanage in Bareilly, India, from 
1870-1884 and then served two years before retiring in the Deaconess 
Home in Muttra. The farewell given Miss Sparkes on the eve of her 
departure in St. Paul’s Church, Newark, was described by the newspapers 
as the largest meeting of women ever held with between two and three 
thousand within the building and hundreds unable to gain admission. 
According to available records, the women residing within the bounds of 
Newark Conference who served as officers of the New York Branch are as 
follows: 
Mrs. William Butler, President 1869, Corresponding Secretary 
1870-1873 
Mrs. Jos. H. Knowles, Recording Secretary 1872-1876; 1879-1923 
Mrs. Dr. J. T. Crane, Vice President 1870-1876; Rec. Sec. 1876-1879 
Mrs. Wm. T. Haven (Summit) President 1910-1925 
Mrs. E. D. North (Summit) Vice President 1910-1924 
Mrs. Franklin Reed (Westfield) Recording Secretary 1924 
Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf (Madison) Vice Pres. 1924. President 
1925- 
The women of Newark Conference serving as officers of the New York 
Branch in 1940 were as follows: 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. Alexander S. McNear (West Orange) 
Mrs. Franklin Reed (Westfield) 
Mrs. Frank L. Lawrence (Passaic) 
Corr. Sec.—Mrs. Parris C. Greenley (Jersey City) 
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Rec. Treas.—Mrs. Edward Bendick (Hackensack) 

Treas. Ad. Fund—Mrs. Thomas T. Spencer (Montclair) 

Sec. Y. P. Dept.—Mrs. Roger B. Saylor (Orange) 

Editor of “Bulletin’—Mrs. Joseph E. Appley (Basking Ridge) 
In 1877, the Conference plan, with a Secretary for each Conference within 
the Branch, was adopted. Newark Conference Secretaries were as follows: 


Mrs. Jos. H. Knowles, 1877-1925 

Mrs. L. E. Carpenter (Hackettstown) 1925-1931 
Mrs. Paul Dennis, 1931-1935 

Mrs. Parris Greenley, 1935-1936 

Mrs. Frank Burr, 1936-1940 


When the office of Conference Treasurer was created, Mrs. John E. 
Stephens was named as Treasurer and served for several years. Available 
records state Miss Edith L. White served as Treasurer for fifteen years. 
The earliest Auxiliaries recorded in Newark Conference are as follows: 


Passaic—Aug. 12, 1869 
Newark—Feb. 24, 1870 
Rahway—1870 
Paterson—1870 

Pine Brook—1871 
Belvidere—1871 


A host of missionaries were sent out by the New York Branch. Those 
receiving their support from the Newark Conference in 1925 were: Mary 
E. Carlton, Marion Cole, Ruth Hemenway, Dorothy Keeney, Ethel Estey, 
Laura Temple, and Edith Fredericks. As one looks over the records of 
seventy years of consecrated service of Methodist women, we cannot but be 
thankful that Newark Conference women were quick to accept the 
challenge of world missions and give of their time, talents and possessions 
that the call of the great commission might be answered. 


May Leonard Woodruff, prominent in the forma- 
tion of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
Her husband, Dr. Charles S. Woodruff, is shown 
with her. Date of picture is about 1939. 
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2, THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Mrs. S. L. Morris, Sr., and Mrs. Robert M. Taylor 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized July 6, 1880 in the Trinity Church, Cincinnati, O., 
with Mrs. Rutherford Hayes, the First Lady of the Land, as its president. 
This organization was officially recognized by the General Conference in 
session in Philadephia in May 1884 as an organized body of Methodist 
women to “cooperate with the other societies of the Church in educational 
and missionary work.” : 

The need for such an organization in Newark Conference was presented 
to the women at a special meeting for women held during the Annual Con- 
ference session in March 1881. ‘‘The meeting was addressed by Bishop 
Wiley and Mrs. Rust.’’ The appeals made by these gifted persons were 
apparently in vain. No notes were taken, and the meeting closed without 
any visible results. 

To Mrs. B. F. Ham belongs the honor of organizing the first Auxiliary 
in our Conference and without a doubt the first in all the Conferences in 
this section—Westfield, June 1881. In the report of the National Society of 
1882, Mrs. J. M. Moore, of East Orange, was recognized as the con- 
tributor of $10.00. Mrs. Ham is recorded as our first Life Member. 

In 1884, Mrs. Jenny Fowler Willing was appointed General Organizer. 
It is to Mrs. Willing that Newark Conference women owe a debt of 
gratitude for calling a meeting for the purpose of organizing a Conference 
‘Society. Twelve women, including Mrs. Willing, met on one of the bleakest 
mornings of the winter, Dec. 18, 1884, in response to the call. Central 
Church, Newark, had kindly offered their facilities for the meeting, but 
when the women arrived the church was locked. It was snowing hard and 
it was proposed that the meeting be held in the W. C. T. U. Hall on Mul- 
berry St., which was warm and inviting. The women present on this 
momentous day were: 

Mrs. J. F. Willing, Mrs. O. N. FitzGerald, Mrs. A. DeGroot, Mrs. J. T. 
Ellis, Mrs. A. Vreeland, Mrs. J. H. Robertson, Mrs. B. F. Ham, Mrs. W. E. 
Drake, Mrs. L. B. Hyatt, Rosamond B. Ham, Mrs. Sarah R. Doherty and 
Mrs. J. I. Boswell. 

The officers elected were: 

President—Mrs. O. N. FitzGerald 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. J. I. Boswell 
Recording’ Secretary—Mrs. Sarah R. Doherty 
Treasurer—Mrs. A. DeGrott 
District Secretaries: Elizabeth—Mrs. B. F. Ham 
Jersey City—Mrs. W. E. Drake 
Newark—Mrs. L. P. Hyatt 
Paterson—Mrs. J. H. Robertson 
Mite Box Secretary—Miss Rosalind B. Ham 
Motto: ‘A Home Missionary Society in every church’—a slow and dif- 
ficult task. In the Corresponding Secretary’s report to the National in 
1884, we find these words, “We have faith in the women of the East and 
believe that when the broad aims of the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety are fully recognized they will give their full quota of time, money 
and influence toward the conquest of this entire nation for Christ.” First 
supplies credited to Newark Conference are given in the National report 
of 1884—“five packages valued at $225.00.” Records show that the first 
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four annual meetings were held in the W. C. T. U. Hall on Mulberry St. 
and the fifth annual meeting was held in the new chapel of Central Church, 
Newark. Available records show Auxiliaries organized as follows: 

West Side Ave., Jersey City, and Cross St., Paterson, had combined 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies as early as 1883. 


Central (Newark) 1885 Halsey St. (Newark) 1885 
Grace (Paterson) 1885 Roseville (Newark) 1886 

Mt. Tabor, 1885 Orange, 1886 

Morristown, 1885 Montclair, 1887 

Bayonne, 1885 Bloomfield Park, 1887 

Rahway, 1885 First Church (Plainfield) 1887 
Succasunna, 1885 Madison, 1891 

Trinity (Newark) 1885 Washington, 1891 


Young People’s in Westfield, St. James (Elizabeth), West Side (Jersey 
City) 1885. Reports show that after ten years of constant effort (1894) 
twenty-seven Auxiliaries and seven Young People’s groups had been or- 
ganized. By 1939 there were ninety-five Auxiliaries, twenty-four Young 
Women’s, three Wesleyan Service Guilds, thirty-six groups of Young Peo- 
ple and forty-five Junior groups. 

The Deaconess movement was organized by General Conference in 1888. 
A Deaconess Home was provided in Jersey City in 1897 and another in 
Newark in 1900. These have since been disposed of. 

At the Annual Meeting in 1894, it is recorded that Mrs. S. K. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. Isabella A. Miller and Mrs. J. A. Simpson, “having completed 
the three-year Reading Course, received the badges and certificates to which 
this work entitled them.” 

The following resolution was passed at the 1894 meeting: ‘‘That we 
recommend the systematic study of leaflets and methods of our work, in- 
cluding Monthly Concert Lessons, with greater consecration and definite 
prayer that God would move on the hearts of people to give free-will offer- 
ings for our work instead of raising money by means of suppers and fairs.”’ 

In looking over records, we find the following women have served in the 
National organization: 

Mrs. C. S. Woodruff, Vice President 1908; Corr. Sec. 1915-1931 
Mrs. Robert Stewart, Hospitals, 1926-1940 
Mrs. Arthur S. Knight, Sec. Y. P. Dept. 1927-1940 
Newark Conference Presidents: : 
Mrs. O. N. FitzGerald 1884-1890 
Mrs. W. E. Drake 1890-1896 
Mrs. Chas. 8S. Woodruff 1896-1913 
Mrs. G. E. Backus 1913-1924 
Mrs. Anderson M. Guerin 1924-1940 = 
Newark Conference Correspondent Secretaries: 
Mrs. J. I. Boswell 1884-1890, 1891-1896 
Mrs. C. B. Mitchell 1890-1891 
Mrs. Chas. E. Hill 1896-1902 
Mrs. Hedley R. Woodward 1902-1940 
The financial report for 1885-1886 shows the following amounts sent to the 
National organization: 


Genera etindar +095 oe seit $ 7138.00 
Beneficiaryves Munda tesa. « 141.00 
SDeCla tel UyiCie we eles 2,138.00 (designated) 


In 1939-1940, we find: 


Pledge to National Work $18,600.00 
Total Receipts from Newark Conference $24,065.00 
Total Appropriation for Newark Conference $18,000.00 
1940 found the following women serving in different official capacities 
within the Newark Conference: 
President—Mrs. Anderson M. Guerin, Morristown 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. J. Francis Burrowes, Maplewood 
Mrs. S. W. Borden, Summit 
Miss Victoria Ralph, Jersey City 
Cor. Sec.—Mrs. Hedley R. Woodward, Westfield 
Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Herbert Lytle, Newark 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. B. Griffiths, Newark 
Y. P. See.—Mrs. Arthur Humble, Plainfield 
Juniors Sec.—Mrs. B. W. F. Randolph, Cranford 
Sec. Y. W. Aux.—Mrs. J. Roy Bergen, Maplewood 
Girl’s Camp—Miss Grace G. Sturcken, Jersey City 
Christian Citizenship—Mrs. A. E. Osborne, Plainfield 
Lenten Offering—Miss Victoria Ralph, Jersey City 
Missionary Education—Mrs. L. L. MacAdams, Verona 
Mite Boxes—Mrs. Edward Jenkins, Dover 
Spiritual Life—Mrs. George G. Vogel 
Supplies—Mrs. Walter J. Greene, Newark 
Thank Offering—Mrs. J. Francis Burrowes, Maplewood 

The Conference Home Missionary Society observed on November 23, 1934, 
the Golden Anniversary of the National Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
The anniversary service at Calvary Methodist Church, East Orange, was 
an oceasion of great interest and pageantry. The milestone meeting is 
worthy of special mention. 

The Auxiliaries were well represented, as were the Young People’s 
groups—Queen Esthers, Home Guards and Mothers’ Jewels through their 
officers and counsellors. At this Conference Society observance, a unique 
feature was the setting up of the following goals which were achieved in 
this and subsequent years: 

Auxiliaries: To erect a Medical Building at El Paso, Texas, for needy 
people of the Southwest, the building to bear the name of the Newark 
Conference. 

Queen Esthers: To contribute two cents a week for a year as a love gift 
to help the ministry of healing of little ones in the proposed Newark Con- 
ference Medical Building at El Paso, Texas. 

Home Guards: To contribute a penny a week toward the Golden Anni- 
versary project. 

Mother’s Jewels: To give half a penny a week for the same. 

The sight of the finest home missionaries, the Mothers’ Jewels, march- 
ing through the Golden Gate of Achievement at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Service must have been an endearing and thrilling one. 

In 1936 an effort was successfully directed toward the completion of 
“Our Building and Furnishings,” for “Our Medical Building of Ministry,” 
El Paso, Texas. This was A Love Gift from the Conference Women. 

Sixty years of consecrated effort on the part of many women brought 
the realization of many ventures in social work, education, hospitals, 
clinics, homes for children and rest homes for retired workers. Their in- 
terest in the welfare of all races living under the flag of our nation brought 
about constant action to enlist all Methodist women and young people in 
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behalf of the needy, so that a more abundant life might be enjoyed by 
all. 

A Continuing Committee was named at the closing meeting in 1940 held 
in the Newark Conference, for the handling of any legal matters arising in 
the interim before the complete organization and incorporation of the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service. The following were named as this com- 
mittee: 

Mrs. George Backus 

Mrs. Hedley R. Woodward 
Mrs. J. Francis Burrowes 
Mrs. Herbert L. Lytle 
Mrs. Arthur S. Knight 


3. THE LADIES’ AID SOCIETY 
Mrs. George G. Vogel 


Before the woman’s activities were united in the present Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, one of the most vital local-church organizations 
was the Ladies’ Aid Society. The white-spired church on the hillside, the 
stately town church, the cathedral-like church and the struggling down- 
town city church had its Ladies’ Aid Society. The history of this organiza- 
tion in our Conference should kindle our imaginations and stir our souls— 
a great company of women performing difficult tasks and yet quite unsung. 

Possibly the forerunner of the Ladies’ Aid Society in the Newark Con- 
ference was the “Ladies and Pastors’ Auxiliary Union,” formed in 1873 
and listed with the Conference Societies. No definition of functions is ap- 
parent, but some relationship to parsonage and pastoral ministration 
may be implied. 

As a joint venture, the offices were shared by members of the Conference 
and wives of members. The first officers were: 

President: Joseph H. Knowles 
Vice Presidents: Mrs. D. P. Kidder 
Mrs. A. L. Brice 
Mrs. Richard Vanhorne 
Recording Secretary: Warren L. Hoagland 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Jonathan Townley Crane 

This “Auxiliary Union” was listed among the Conference Societies for 
several years. In 1879 a change of name seems indicated as the listing is 
“Ladies and Pastors’ Christian Union.” 

Dr. James M. Buckley’s History of Methodism mentions the ‘‘Woman’s 
Parsonage and Home Mission Society,” as an agency of local church en- 
deavor, which comes pretty close to the recognized functions of the Ladies’ 
Aid Societies as practiced in subsequent years. At any rate the Ladies’ Aid 
seems to have had an early start in the Newark Conference. 

The sailing for this important church organization was not always calm 
and clear, for the Society was composed of humans, with human frailties, 
and they were dealing with practical and mundane affairs, quite devoid of 
the “Romance of Missions.” However, there was a steady growth in the 
understanding of their task and a more sympathetic approach to the de- 
mands made upon them. The members of the Ladies’ Aid Society traveled 
a long way, from the days when unwanted and cast off furniture was left 
at the parsonage for possible use by the pastor and his family, to the time 
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when capable and understanding committees began to take pride in making 
the home of the minister as attractive and comfortable as possible. 

What of the accomplishments of the Ladies’ Aid Society? Small rural 
churches were frequently kept alive through the efforts of this organiza- 
tion, and missionaries, deaconesses, church-school and other church workers 
went out through these doors. Churches were renovated; new organs and 
carpets purchased; parsonages repaired and made homelike and attractive 
and the hearts of the parsonage folks warmed and cheered. When women 
had few improvements in their own kitchens, they gave unstintedly of 
their time and efforts to work in church kitchens often more poorly equipped 
than their own. Thus were created reputations for oyster suppers, turkey 
dinners, and strawberry and homemade ice cream festivals. These became 
institutions. Men and women, scattered in distant places, returned annually 
to Hilltop Church or Valley Chapel for one of these delectable meals, thus 
helping in some worthy Ladies’ Aid project and, at the same time, re- 
newing old friendships. Altho a bit nostalgically, the old church was again 
evaluated as an important factor in their lives. 

If one were to visit the church kitchens of the Newark Conference today, 
he would find that much thought and money have gone into their adequate 
and attractive equipment. 

About the year 1923 there was organized on the Jersey City District a 
District Ladies’ Aid Society. It made a strong appeal to the women of the 
District, and enjoyed a phenomenal growth. Here, emphasis was placed 
upon the need of the spiritual in Ladies’ Aid work. Local societies were 
enjoined to look beyond the rim of their own organizations. Both District 
and Conference projects were presented, such as the Goodwill Industries, 
the Methodist Home for the Aged, the District Elderage, etc. Scheduled 
pilgrimages to the Goodwill Industries in Jersey City were arranged and 
made by women from all parts of the District. One of the most helpful 
phases of this District organization was the interchange of ideas for the 
raising of money in the local societies. The Distrect Ladies’ Aid Society 
brought strength and a sense of unity to the local organizations, and 
offered an opportunity for the presentation of District and Conference 
projects, which were not definitely affiliated with the Women’s Home Mis- 
Sionary Society or the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

We are grateful for the strong, effective Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service of today, but, as we look upon the “wrought substance” of the 
labor of the women of the past, we say, “See! this our Mothers did for 
ise 


4. THE WOMAN’S SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
Mrs. Samuel C. Morris, Sr. 


Our heritage is derived from the women’s organizations which carried on 
their activities for so many years in the Methodist denomination. The prop- 
er climate for thriving guilds, societies and unions was established early in 
the history of the Church. 

As related heretofore the several societies which today comprise the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service have had a long and creditable 
history of accomplishment. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, or- 
ganized in 1869, and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, organized in 
1880, may have had an earlier sister, the Ladies’ Aid Society, whose 
antecedents seem to go back to New York’s oldest Methodist Church. 
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It is believed that the first mention of a Ladies’ Aid Society in the Meth- 
odist Church of America is found among the records of old John Street 
Church, New York City. A Ladies’ Aid Society was organized in nearly 
every local church “for the promotion of the financial, social, and spiritual 
interest of the church.” These Societies were never organized nationally; 
however, the 1932 Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church authorized 
District and Conference Aid Groups. The woman’s Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church included the work of the Ladies’ Aid in its program. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild was founded as an organization for business 
and professional women in 1921. It was related to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


WOMEN’S WorRK UNIFIED 


At the time of unification of the three great branches of the Methodist 
Church, it was decided to combine all the women’s work into one organiza- 
tion. One Board of Missions was set up which included the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service and the Discipline provided for the organization 
of a Woman’s Society of Christian Service in every local church. The fol- 
lowing purpose was agreed upon: “The purpose of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service shall be to unite all the women of the church in Chris- 
tian living and service; to help develop and support Christian work among 
women and children around the world; to develop the spiritual life; to 
study the needs of the world; to take part in such service activities as will 
strengthen the local church, improve civic, community and world conditions. 
To this end this organization shall seek to enlist women, young people and 
children in this Christian fellowship, and to secure funds for the activities 
in the local church and support of the work undertaken at home and 
abroad for the establishment of a World Christian Community.” The 
Wesleyan Service Guild was also authorized to continue in cooperation with 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service and under the direction of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

Newark Conference women met in St. Luke’s Methodist Church, High 
Street and Clinton Avenue, Newark, N. J., on October 7th, 1940, with the 
resident Bishop, Francis J. McConnell, in charge, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a Conference Society. Seven hundred women were present. The 
Roll Call showed 137 churches already organized with a total membership 
of 8,943. The officers elected were: 

President—Mrs. Alfred Townley, Westfield, N. J. 
Ist Vice President—Mrs. Frederick Earle, Newark, N. J. 
2nd Vice President—Miss Victoria Ralph, Jersey City, N. J. 
3rd Vice President—Mrs. William Hardenbergh, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Ath Vice President—Mrs. Harold A. Bergen, Teaneck, N. J. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Lester W. Rice, Maplewood, N. J. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Samuel Clark, Maplewood, N. J. 
Treasurer—-Mrs. Albert Atherton, East Orange, N. J. 
Secretary Wesleyan 

Service Guild—Mrs. J. Roy Bergen, Maplewood, N. J. 
Secretary of Young People—Mrs. Roger B. Saylor, East Orange, N. J. 
Secretary of Juniors—Mrs. Robert Weaver. 
Literature—Mrs. Jerome Marshall, East Orange, N. J. 
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Supplies—Mrs. Walter Greene, Newark, N. J. 
Student Work—Mrs. Mildred Knight, Madison, N. J. 


The delegates elected to the Northeastern Jurisdiction meeting were Mrs. 
Frank Burr, Mrs. Frederick Earle, Mrs. Lester W. Rice, Mrs. Dorr Diefen- 
dorf and Mrs. Francis Burrowes. The foundations laid at this historic 
meeting may be summed up in the words of Mrs. Alfred Townley, “When we 
build, let us build forever.” 

Three District Organizations were provided for in order to assist local 
churches in carrying on their work as a help and inspiration to each other. 
The following were the first District presidents: 


Jersey City District—Mrs. W. J. Tonkin, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Newark District—Mrs. Calvin MacBride, Arlington, N. J. 
Paterson District—Mrs. Raymond J. Hickerson, Morris Plains, N. J. 


More than one thousand women attended the first Conference meeting 
held in connection with the Newark Annual Conference, May 2nd, 1941. 
This meeting was held in the First Reformed Church, Clinton Avenue 
and Halsey St., Newark, N. J., where 1,037 new members were reported 
and 16 Wesleyan Service Guilds with a total membership of 388. 

At the request of the District Superintendent of the Jersey City District, 
The Rev. Lloyd Wicke, two deaconesses were secured—Miss Ethel Bechtold 
for Jersey City District and Miss Marie Baker for the Newark District. 

The First Annual Meeting was held in Simpson Grace Church, Jersey 
City, N. J., on November 14th, 1941. 

The meeting held in the B’nai Jeshurun Temple, High Street, Newark, 
N. J., on April 29th, 1948, in connection with the Newark Annual Confer- 
ence meeting in St. Luke’s Church, translated into reality our ideals when 
Rabbi Wise spoke forcibly on Isaiah 56:7 “My house shall be a place of 
worship for all people.” This meeting, and another the following year, 
April 20th, 1944, created a tie of brotherhood with our Jewish worshipers. 

An outstanding event was the entertainment of the Northeastern Juris- 
diction of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service from March 6-8th, 
1946. The handling of such a large group, with the handicaps of the war- 
time situation, the shortage of hotel accommodations, made this a gigantic 
task. The meeting was held in the First Methodist Church, Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. Deaconesses and missionaries were entertained in private 
homes. The Robert Treat Hotel Banquet Room was the setting for a Tea, 
with music planned by Mary Elizabeth Compton, which gave the women 
an intimate glimpse of these workers in the field. Over one thousand at- 
tended the Banquet at the Essex House, Newark, N. J. 

The School of Missions and Christian Service, sponsored by the Confer- 
ence Woman’s Society of Christian Service, was begun in 1946 under the 
leadership of Mrs. Bret Pease, Secretary of Missionary Education and 
Service. This School was held in the Butler Goodwill Camp until the sum- 
mer of 1949, when we were given the privilege of using Centenary Junior 
College. Centenary has been gracious enough to allow us the use of their 
college each summer until the present date. 

The Tenth Anniversary Tea was held in 1950 at Morrow Memorial 
Church, Maplewood, N. J. This was an outstanding affair, with former 
officers taking part and bringing interesting highlights for the informa- 
tion of the newer members. 
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Conference Spring Teas were inaugurated in Nutley Church in 1952 and 
held in Passaic in 1953, Westfield in 1954 and Denville in 1955. Each year 
has brought a larger attendance with a different emphasis. 

Miss May Webster came to serve as a deaconess in the Jersey City Dis- 
trict in 1944, in place of Miss Ethel Bechtold who left to be married. Miss 
Marie Baker resigned in 1952, and was replaced by Miss Ula Garrison. 
Miss Elizabeth Pryor was assigned as a deaconess serving the Paterson 
area. Miss Pryor resigned after eleven months, leaving Miss Webster and 
Miss Garrison as the deaconesses serving Newark Conference, with salaries 
paid by the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 

At the Annual Meeting held in the Old Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey 
City, May 29th, 1952, it was voted to proceed with the filing of incorpora- 
tion of the Conference Woman’s Society of Christian Service. The following 
Trustees were elected: President, Mrs. Samuel C. Morris, Sr., of Denville, 
N. J., Vice President, Mrs. Francis Walker, of Westfield, N. J., Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Ethel Schwarzwalder, of Orange, N. J., Promotion Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fred Flammer, of Newark, Treasurer Mrs. Kinsey Merritt, of 
Elizabeth, N. J. Mrs. Albert Atherton, of East Orange, N. J. and Mrs. 
Edgar Compton, of Newark, N. J. were elected Trustees-at-Large. 

The first Conference Quiet Day was held in St. Paul’s, Newark, in Octo- 
ber 1949; the second, in the Summit Church (1951); and since that time 
a Quiet Day has been held in each District during the Pre-Lenten Season. 

A Banner was presented to the Conference by Mrs. Edgar Compton in 
1946 in memory of her mother, Mrs. Abram Gulick, of Gladstone, N. J., who 
for many years was the president of the Home Missionary Society and of 
the Ladies Aid. A gavel was presented to the Conference in March 1953 by 
Mrs. Ethel Schwarzwalder. 

The following women have served as presidents of the Conference: Mrs. 
Alfred Townley (1940-1942), Mrs. Edgar Compton (1942-1946), Mrs. Carl 
Searing (4% years, 1946-1951) and Mrs. Samuel C. Morris, Sr. (1951- 
1955). Mrs. George Hearn, of Rutherford, N. J. was elected president at 
the Annual Meeting held in the Park Methodist Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 
on May 12th, 1955. 

Any effort to place in black and white the accomplishments of the women 
of Newark Conference through the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
during the past fourteen years would be fultile. The local churches have 
benefited greatly by the increased effort put forth by the women. It is im- 
possible to give the total amount raised for local church and community ac- 
tivities by the Societies. More women are studying than ever before and, 
therefore, are becoming better informed regarding the needs of the world 
and serving these needs. The promotion of daily Bible reading and Prayer 
Groups is bringing to pass the development of the spiritual life to a deeper 
degree. The total membership has increased to 18,127 and the per capita 
giving to missions has increased from $2.77 to $4.21. Working together as 
a Conference, we were able to give more than $76,000.00 to missions through 
the Woman’s Division, which does not count the contributions made by 
women to World Service. Our record is an enviable one, but there is still 
remaining much to be done. The fields are white unto harvest both at home 
and abroad. There are still churches without the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, and there are women who are members of the Methodist 
Church that are not yet counted as members of Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service. We shall press on “that the Kingdom of God may be Realized.” 
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5. SOME DENOMINATIONAL LEADERS 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Mrs. William Butler—One of the Founders of WFMS. 
Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, National Vice President, 1930-1940. 
Mrs. Franklin L. Reed, National Vice President, 1937-1940. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
Mrs. Charles S. Woodruff, A Founder of WHMS; National Vice President 
1908; National Corresponding Secretary 1915-1931. 
Mrs. Robert Stewart, National Hospitals Chairman, 1926-1940. 
Mrs. Arthur 8S. Knight, National Secretary, Young People’s Societies, 
1927-1940. 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
Mrs. James K. Mawha, President, Northeastern Jurisdiction WSCS, 
1949-1958. 
World Council of Methodist Women 
Mrs. Franklin L. Reed, President, 1949. 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S. 
Mrs. Harry W. Rosengrant, President. 
Mrs. James K. Mawha, Representative of the Methodist Church. 


6. ASSOCIATION OF MINISTERS’ WIVES 
Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorff 


Forty-two years ago a few wise, perhaps venturesome, women of the 
Newark Conference conceived the idea of an association of ministers wives 
that would draw them more closely together and give opportunity to become 
better acquainted. At the Conference of 1915 under the very efficient lead- 
ership of Mrs. Charles S. Woodruff, the first President and Mrs. William 
Palmer, Vice President, the organization was launched and the first meet- 
ing and luncheon was held in Devises Parlors in Newark. Probably this was 
one of the first organizations of this kind to be started in the Methodist 
Church. From the beginning it was popular with the wives of the clergy, 
but it did not get much publicity. Not until 1922 do we find it mentioned in 
the Conference Minutes, then only to state that the seventh annual meeting’ 
was held. 

As an organization it was started and continues to be carried on en- 
tirely for sociability. The dues were so small that nothing in the way of 
monetary altruism could be attempted. At the close of one year a balance 
of $4.62 was reported, and yet it is recalled that occasionally small con- 
tributions were made to some of the Homes and Hospitals of the church. 

Beginning in 1233 the members of the Association were most graciously 
entertained at an annual luncheon by Kresge Department Store. This left 
the dues free to be used in other ways. The ministrations of the Sunshine 
Committee brought comfort to many sick or bereaved wives. This work 
was even more efficiently carried out when District Associations were 
formed and quarterly meetings were held. A program was usually arranged 
for the meetings, and one always popular feature was the singing of our 
association song. Mrs. George Vogel, one of the ministers’ wives, wrote the 
words which follow and which truly express the attitude and feeling of the 
members. 

Sometimes we dream of lands with templed walls; 
And canvasses on which a stained light falls: 
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But love demands our best—we cannot roam— 
Our task it is to light the fires of home. 


We hear them tell of lands beyond the sea, 
Where God-called men take Christianity ; 

We dare not go, but strangers with their need 
Knock at our door for love that knows no creed. 


Each new-born age owns men of master mind, 
Whose lofty thoughts and words move all mankind; 
We would but know the quiet word with Thee 

To Whom, in prayer, we lift Humanity. 


7. FOR THE REMEMBRANCE CHEST—BRIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Vernon B. Hampton 


Josephine L. Baldwin 


Born in China and adopted as the daughter of the Newark Conference, 
Josephine Louise Baldwin was dedicated from infancy to the work of the 
Church. 

Her father was Stephen L. Baldwin, missionary to China and noted as 
a Recording Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Church. 
He had gone with his young wife to the mission field in 1858, and the 
next year, 1859, Josephine was born in Foochow, China. The family 
returned to America before she was three, and the subsequent death of 
the wife and mother probably changed the course of the infant’s career. 
Stephen Baldwin decided to return to his missionary work, leaving his 
little daughter to be educated in the United States. It was at this juncture 
that the Newark Conference took the unusual step of adopting young 
Josephine Baldwin, an action beautiful beyond words. 

Josephine graduated from Centenary Collegiate Institute in 1879 as 
valedictorian of her class. She taught several years at a Friends Boarding 
School in Moore’s Mills, N. Y., and at the Primary Public School in 
Brookside, N. J. 

In 1886, Miss Baldwin became private secretary of the Editor of the 
New York Christian Advocate, in which position she served thirteen years. 
For twenty-four years she was in charge of the elementary department of 
St. Paul’s Church Sunday School, Newark. One of her great interests 
was in the field of music for Sunday Schools, and she used her talents in 
developing this work for the Newark Primary Union. 

For a number of years Miss Baldwin served on the faculty of the New 
Jersey School of Primary Methods at Asbury Park, one of the first 
summer schools of teacher training in the country. It was organized in 
1894 by the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, General Secretary of the New 
Jersey Sunday School Association, and later became known as the New 
Jersey School of Methods. 

Miss Baldwin was one of the leaders in the movement, along about 
1906-1908, to secure graded lesson materials for Sunday Schools. Her work 
in this field was significant. Church Sunday School publications made 
extensive use of her articles and stories for many years. 

Her death occurred in September 1931. 

This account of our Newark Conference “daughter” is selected in part 
from Erna Hardt’s story as related in Christian Education in New Jersey. 
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Miss Baldwin was related to Faith Baldwin, the author, her father being 
Faith Baldwin’s uncle. 


May Leonard Woodruff 


A name synonymous with Home Missions is that of May Leonard Wood- 
ruff, who was an outstanding leader among women of the Newark Confer- 
ence and of Methodism. She was the wife of the Rev. Dr. Charles S. 
Woodruff and mother of the Rev. Dr. C. Clarence Woodruff, both of whom 
were distinguished members of this Conference. 

May Leonard was one of a brilliant, distinguished family. Her father, 
Dr. Adna B. Leonard, was for many years Foreign Missionary Secretary. 
And Bishop Adna W. Leonard of the Methodist Episcopal Church was her 
brother. Others of the Leonard family have been active in the missionary 
cause, and her own family has given important service, including C. Rogers 
Woodruff of the Board of Missions and Church Extension, and Miss M. 
Dorothy Woodruff, Research Librarian of the Board of Missions. 

Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff gave more than forty years to the 
organizing and developing of the Home Missionary work of the Church. 
In her Conference Memoir, Dr. George G. Vogel characterized her great 
services in these words: 

“When one thinks of the outstanding personalities and leaders of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society through some forty years, the name 
of May Leonard Woodruff will surely come to mind. She was not only 
the national organizer in title, but in creative achievements as is witnessed 
by the Methodist Institutions that are the products of her devotion and 
work. Thousands have gone through their halls and out into the world to 
call her blessed. 

“She was a forward-looking leader. She always advocated the larger 
and greater things for the tomorrows. She was an advocate of the United 
Woman’s Missionary Societies and for the union of the churches. As 
stated in the Christian Advocate ‘her works praise her.’ ” 

Mrs. Woodruff was born at Sewickly, Pa., February 4, 1862, and between 
that date and the year of her death in 1948, the enterprise of Methodist 
women in home mission work in continental and colonial America reached 
full bloom. This great field of service is her monument. Mrs. Woodruff 
died at Ocean Grove, N. J., February 16, 1948. 


Woman Leaders Noted 


In the record of Church officials and representatives elsewhere presented 
in the Conference History one finds a partial list of the many women, past 
and present, who have occupied positions of leadership. The stories of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
Ladies Aid, Ministers’ Wives Association, and the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service reflect the long and inspiring record of this service 
and leadership. 

Mrs. William Butler was one of the founders of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. Her association with Methodism in the city of Passaic 
is another chapter of the life-story of this remarkable woman who served 
her church with devotion. The half has not been told in the chronicles of 
her denomination. Mrs. Charles S. Woodruff has been noted previously, 
but we wish to give added emphasis to her position as the founder of the 
National Woman’s Home Missionary Society. The prominence of Mrs. 
Robert Stewart of Ridgewood in that Society should also be pointed up, 
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especially her acquaintance with and interest in the hospitals of the 
Society in the United States and its outlying possessions. Mention should 
also be made of her participation in preparing for the Merger of 
American Methodism. Mrs. Arthur S. Knight presently of Madison headed 
the Young People’s Department as National Secretary for years, bringing 
to the office and the work an interest and aptitude that made her signally 
successful. The three women immediately noted above were all national 
officers of the Home Missionary Society. 

Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, who has served as a lay delegate several times 
to the General Conference, and was lay delegate to the Uniting Conference, 
has given many years to the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. In this organization she was National Vice President for ten years, 
from 1930 to 1940. Her residence and church home is Summit. Mrs. 
Franklin L. Reed of Westfield, like Mrs. Diefendorf, has held the national 
office of Vice President in the Foreign Missionary Society. In the home 
parish, in the Conference and in the Church at large the influence of these 
women has been widely felt. 

The past decade has witnessed the active participation on the national 
and world stage of Methodism of another prominent Newark Conference 
woman, Mrs. J. K. Mawha of Maplewood. Her field of activity has embraced 
both World and National Missions, participation in the Home Missions 
Congress at Columbus, Ohio in 1952, and in the Foreign Division of the 
Board of Missions, for several years. Mrs. Mawha was President of the 
Northeastern Jurisdictional Woman’s Society of Christian Service for 
four years, from 1949 to 1958. She has also been a delegate to several 
ecumenical conferences, and has been a representative of the Methodist 
Church in the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Harry W. Rosengrant helped to bring the National Council of 
Churches into being, as a delegate to the Constituting Convention. Her 
record in leadership shows her attendance at six National Biennial As- 
semblies of the United Council of Church Women, delegate to the National 
Meeting of the Home Missions Council, and membership on the Board of 
Managers of the American Bible Society. Mrs. Rosengrant organized the 
New Jersey Council of Church Women in 19538, and served successively as 
Vice President (four years) and President for the same period. She helped 
to write and publish “The Story of the First Twelve Years of the United 
Church Women of New Jersey.” 

In the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Mrs. B. W. F. Randolph of 
Cranford gave many years of active service and was a delegate to the 
National Conventions for a number of years. Her work as Conference 
Secretary of Junior Work in the Home Missionary Society was noteworthy. 
Associated with her in this period was Miss Grace S. Floy as Conference 
Treasurer of the Society. 

Pioneering is always difficult, and the great work of transforming the 
existing societies into the united Woman’s Society of Christian Service in 
accordance with the Discipline fell to Mrs. Alfred Townley of Westfield, 
the first President of the Conference W.S.C.S., who assumed the office in 
October 1940. A corps of consecrated women were her colleagues in office, 
all of whom helped tremendously in this new venture. The names of this 
notable band are given in Mrs. Morris’s history of the Woman’s Society, 
as already noted. 

Mrs. Samuel H. Clark’s reports in the Conference Journal, as Correspond- 
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ing and Promotional Secretary, reveal the astonishing growth of the 
organization in a few short years. In 1942, the new President, Mrs. Edgar 
M. Compton, paid a tribute in her report to the officers who had built in 
the first two years a strong Conference Society. Mrs. Compton’s energetic 
leadership added several new societies among the churches in the first year 
of her four year term and looked to the organization of all within a short 
time. 

When Mrs. Carl B. Searing of Dover took the helm in 1946, the emphasis 
was placed on Conference-wide visitation by District officers—with “every 
society contacted” as a goal. Results were achieved, with eleven new units 
reported in 1948, and an increase of nearly 900 members. Mrs. Searing 
indicated that there were still twenty charges not conforming to the Disci- 
pline in the formation of united societies. An increase in Prayer Groups and 
Fellowships of Intercession was noted, with close cooperation by the 
Conference W.S.C.S. with the Board of Evangelism. Mission work in wide 
areas was supported. And expenditures for Local Church Activities greatly 
surpassed the missionary pledge. 

In 1949, further leadership of Conference women is noted. Mrs. James K. 
Mawha was serving as President of the Northeastern Jurisdiction W.S.C.S.; 
Mrs. Clifford Bender of Leonia was Jurisdictional Secretary of Christian 
Social Relations and Local Church Activities; One of the Newark Confer- 
ence deaconesses, Miss Marie Baker, was Northeastern Jurisdictional 
Secretary of the Deaconess Association; Mrs. Franklin Reed of Westfield 
was elected President of the World Council of Methodist Women, and 
Mrs. Robert Stewart of Ridgewood, was Associate Secretary of Medical 
Work in Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. Samuel C. Morris, Sr., of Denville, assumed the presidency of the 
Conference Woman’s Society of Christian Service in 1951 and served to 
1955. She brought to the office a quality of leadership which greatly 
energized an already enthusiastic organization. Centenary College in 
Hackettstown, previously the scene of Summer Schools of Missions con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Society, became a center of attraction for increasing 
numbers, who gained inspiration and knowledge beneficial to their home 
societies. Mrs. Morris’s appraisal is sympathetic and understanding and 
appreciative: “Most of the women come to this school at personal sacrifice 
of time, money, strength and family plans to work hard while together 
and return to their local societies to kindle renewed enthusiasm and action. 
Women have volunteered to work in youth camps and vacation church 
schools—have furthered inter-racial relations—have opened their homes 
to youth groups and foreign students—because of their new vision.’”’ Her 
reports trace the wide and growing range of activity and interest of the 
Woman’s Society. 

During this period Mrs. Robert Taylor of Chatham, and Mrs. George K. 
Hearn were among those who were taking a more and more active part. 
Mrs. Taylor had been President of the Paterson District W.S.C.S., and 
currently was serving as Promotion Secretary in Mrs. Morris’s “Cabinet.” 
In 1957, in the Conference Centennial year, she yet holds this vital promo- 
tion spot, where her competence, judgment and gracious personality are 
assets in the smooth operation of the Conference Woman’s Society. 

Mrs. George K. Hearn of Rutherford became President of the Newark 
Conference Woman’s Society of Christian Service in 1955, inaugurating 
another quadrennium. To her falls the honor of being President in the 
centennial year of the Conference. Her leadership and her help in the 
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furtherance of the Conference Observance has been of great help to the 
Centennial Commission Chairman, Vernon B. Hampton, and to the various 
committees with which she has had contact. The part women are playing in 
Methodism has not before been told in our Conference, and, although the 
story is incomplete due to lack of record or of response, that which is 
related should be a challenge to even greater accomplishment for the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

Only one report has been presented by Mrs. Hearn to the Annual 
Conference since she took office, but that one is filled with a vision of 
service which encompasses the world. Here one finds growth of the Society: 
over eighteen thousand members; the School of Missions and Christian 
Service meeting in beautiful Centenary College with 236 students; Educa- 
tional Seminars, Leadership Training Days, and other District and Confer- 
ence meetings which brought benefit to local churches and in other areas 
of the Woman’s Society program; a note on the sharing of fellowship with 
members of the Delaware Conference which has proved beneficial; the 
Missionary program prosecuted with energy; and cooperation in the 
Youth Emphasis in the Methodist Church. New quadrennial goals are 
before the women of the Conference, and on this note Mrs. Hearn closes 
her first report. These goals, while different, “have the same intent which is 
the Advancement of God’s Kingdom.” 

W.S.C.S.—‘We Serve Christ Sincerely.”’ Nothing could be simpler, nor 
more beautiful! 


MAY LEONARD WOODRUFF, photographed by Doremus in Pater- 
son, N.J., 1895-96, about the time of founding the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. 
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Mrs. Harold E. Cheyney, President As- Mrs. Alfred Townley, First President, 
sociation of Ministers’ Wives. Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 


1940-1942, 


ae Samuel Cc. Morris, Sr., President, Mrs. George K. Hearn, President, Wom- 
Ye ae ee of Christian Service, an’s Society of Christian Service, 1955. 


Fellowship and Christian Service Leadership 


Program of 42nd Annual Meeting of the Conference Wome 
an’s Home Missionary Society, 1936. 


One of our Mission- z : 
aiicea Misael Anca Baik Founders of the National 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
with dolls sold at Society. 


Fredericks, retired, 


WSCS Conference. 


WHS Golden. Anniver- 
sary Program Title-Page, 


1934, Mrs. S. Wade Marks function- Registration Officials for 
ing at Book Table as Confer- Summer School of Mis« 
ence Secretary of Literature sions of the Conference 
and Publications. WSCS. 


Primary Group Intermediate Group 
School of Missions, Westwood School of Missions, Westwood 
(Credit Methodist Prints) (Credit Methodist Prints) 


Missionary enterprise is one of the proud records of the Newark Conference 
societies, leaders and missionaries. Nearly one hundred have served or are 
serving in the mission field from this conference, according to records we 
have been able to collect, but there may have been others of whom we have 
no notice. 


Tre Bereeisuie 
‘ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Historic Bethelship, known to thousands of Norwegian and Danish seamen 
around the world as a floating chapel, was christened “‘The John Wesley,”’ but 
its popular name ‘Bethel’? has become legend. Tied up at Brooklyn, and 
serving generations of seamen in the New York Harbor and adjacent waters, 
Bethelship became the Mother-church of several landlocked off-spring. From 
her congregation came many of those who helped build up Perth Amboy’s 
Danish Methodist Church, known today as Wesley Church, with descendants 
of Bethel ‘‘shipmates” and earlier founders worshiping today. 


Italian Methodist Churches of the Newark Conference began as Italian Mis- 

sions, aided by the Home Missions Board of the Church. The work has been 

carried on successfully in various parts of the Conference, strong Italian 

churches functioning today in important city centers of this area of the 
Conference. A group of Italian City Pastors is shown in 1922 at a Summer 
Tepes mae at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. (Credit Methodist 
rints 


FIRST LAY DELEGATES, 1872; CHARTER, AND NEWS PUBLICATIONS 


(Left) Holders of National Methodist Fellowships, two students of Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, are congratulated by President Seay on attaining the Dean’s List. Miss Evangeline 
Roby, left, is the daughter of the Rey. and Mrs. Ralph R. Roby of the Newark Conference, and 
Miss Mary Irene Parker is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Parker, of Staten Island. 
(Right) John Wesley Letter. President Fred G. Holloway (right) of Drew University receives 
from Dr. Vernon B. Hampton (left), President of the Conference Historical Society, a valuable 
John Wesley letter for preservation in the University Library. The letter, with others, is a 
permanent loan to Drew University. Watching the transfer is Dr. George G. Hollingshead 
(center), Secretary of the Newark Conference Historical Society. 
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(Left) Women attending the Summer School of Missions conducted by the Conference Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service at Centenary College, Hackettstown, July 3-14, 1950. (Right) 
Officers of the World Methodist Council and other leaders in New York plan for Ninth World 
Methodist Conference at Lake Junaluska, August 27-September 12, 1956. Shown at the confer- 
ence table are (clockwise beginning at the foreground): Mrs. Harold Smith, Hasbrouck Heights, 
N.J.; Dr. G. O. MecCulloh, Nashville; Dr. J. Manning Potts, Nashville; Dr. Elmer T. Clark, 
Lake Junaluska, N.C.; secretary, World Methodist Council; Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, St. Louis, 
president, World Methodist Council; Miss Dorothy McConnell, New York; Dr. E. B. Perkins, 
Birmingham, England; secretary World Methodist Council; Dr. Harold Roberts, Richmond 
College, Surrey, England; Dr. O. T. Olson, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. T. Otto Nall, Chicago; and 
Dr. Karl K. Quimby, New York. 


(Left) Methodism Concerning Herself with Human Need. Some of the famous “Hiroshima 
Maidens” prior to plastic surgery at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City, shown with the Rey. Dr. 
Marvin W. Green, Treasurer, Hiroshima Peace Center Associates in Tokyo, 1952. (Credit: 


International News Photo.) (Right) Dedication of World Methodist Council Historical Building, 
Lake Junaluska, N.C., 1956. 


Newark Conference Methodist Participants on the World’s Stage 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


MISSIONARY AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH AND CONFERENCE 
EXTENSION PRACTICES 


Vernon B. Hampton 


ETHODISM IN AMERICA was a Wesleyan missionary extension project. 

When the American frontier moved beyond the coastal mountains, or 

beyond the Mississippi and on beyond the Rockies, Methodism carried the 
gospel to each new frontier. 

However, there was not then, nor for a century after, a connectional 
program of church extension: no systematic plan. When the Newark Con- 
ference was formed the Church was still unorganized in this important 
field. One of our leaders helped inaugurate this new program. 

In the early days of our denomination, it had been a universal practice 
for local churches, without funds with which to erect houses of worship, 
to send their pastors or agents into other churches and Conferences to seek 
help. Succeeding decades saw pioneering preachers carrying subscription 
lists about with them in their travels, soliciting, and securing aid for 
struggling “societies” in remote parts of their circuits. Thus the simple 
meeting houses were erected. 

One of the primary moves toward eliminating these practices arose 
because of the protest voiced by the New Jersey Conference in 1841 that 
the practice of having agents go through the Conference begging funds 
was a bad policy, “an unmixed evil, reducing our people to the degraded 
condition of religious mendicants, and our people to the degraded condition 
of religious mendicants, and is seriously injuring the character and 
influence of Methodism.” 

The bishops and General Conference at one time felt impelled to urge 
the churches carefully to inquire into the authority of all traveling 
solicitors. Fraudulent solicitation, by unauthorized persons passing as 
preachers from distant areas had already been exposed. 

Careful examination of the situation led to the wise decision that it was 
the obligation of the entire church to help in erection of houses of worship 
where the field was ripe even though resources were insufficient. Helping 
the weak to become strong became an essential part of the Methodist 
advance. 

The General Conference of 1864 provided for the organization of the 
Church Extension Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to extend 
and establish Christian influence throughout the United States and terri- 
tories by aiding in securing suitable houses of worship and such other 
church property as might promote this general design. 

At this point, the Bishops turned to the Newark Conference for leader- 
ship, and chose as the first Extension Secretary of the Church, the Rev. 
Samuel Yorke Monroe. He worked ceaselessly and with unusual skill and 
administrative insight in promoting the Extension Society in its initiatory 
period. His untimely death in 1867 was mourned by the entire Church. 

In furtherance of the work, special and memorial loan funds were 
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created, often called “living monuments,” the proceeds to be loaned to 
churches engaged in building and church extension projects. 

The Monroe Loan Fund was the first such fund of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, created in November, 1867, in memory of Samuel Y. 
Monroe, the first Secretary. By 1940, the loan fund of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was $7,012,200.98. A similar fund of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, totaled $3,249,218.24. 

The Newark Conference welcomed the new plan for systematic giving 
for church extension. The report of the Committee to the Conference in 
1867 asserted: “This new and important organization of the church is, in 
the judgment of your Committee, eminently adapted to aid the work of 
church extension by fostering a spirit of enterprise and aggressiveness 
among our poorer societies, and assisting them in the erection of suitable 
houses of worship.” 

In 1869 a Board of “Church Extension Society” was created by the 
Newark Conference, with officers, recommended in a report presented by 
Nicholas Vansant. This first Board of Church Extension comprised: 

President—Cornelius Walsh, Esq. 

Vice-President—Rev. J. S. Porter, D.D. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Richard Vanhorne 

Recording Secretary—Benj. J. Wood, Esq. 

Managers—Rev. J. M. Freeman, H. N. Ege, Esq., Rev. J. I. Boswell 

The Preachers were required by the Discipline “to preach, or cause to be 
preached, a sermon on behalf of this subject once a year on his charge, 
and to take up a collection in its behalf, and to report the same to the 
quarterly and annual Conference to be entered on the minute.” (Report, 
Conference Minutes, 1870). 

The spirit and the accomplishment of the Church was reviewed at the 
Church Extension Anniversary, March 15, 1872, in an address by Rev. 
L. R. Dunn, who observed “Methodism has built on an average four 
chapels or churches every week for the last hundred years. She is building 
one seminary every year, and a college every four years. We must have 
some organization by which we can follow up this population until the 
banner of the Cross is planted in every part of this vast land of ours.” 

An appeal to the wealthier members of the Church was made in 1876, 
emphasis being on contributions to the special loan funds. 

In 1878, the Freedmen’s Aid Society and Church Extension Society 
program is presented in a joint report. Thereafter, for some years this 
work is reviewed in a common association. 

“We regret to observe,” says the Report to the Conference in 1879, “that 
of two hundred and four pastoral charges in the Newark Conference, but 
twenty-three gave more than ten dollars each to the cause, that one 
hundred and fifteen contributed less than that amount, and that sixty-six 
charges gave nothing.” 

This had a desired effect. Three years later, it is reported that “From our 
Conference comes, this year, the sum of $2,620; an increase over last 
year of $1,168.” “Nearly every charge responded to this collection.” 

In 1888, we read: “The Newark Conference enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Conference in the connection that has no blanks on this 
benevolence.” 

The Church was becoming more and more aware of the need and the 
scope of application of that need. Some of the reports of the Church 
Extension Board of the Church began to show graphically, by maps where 
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church extension money was being expended throughout the country. By 
1880, 385 projects were listed in a single year, most of them in the Middle 
West extending from Minnesota to Kansas. There were also numerous 
projects in Southern States. 

The quadrennium from 1884 to 1887 inclusive recorded 2,010 aided 
building enterprises. The work continued to expand steadily. From 1892 
to 1896 there were 2,131 missionary building projects. 

In 1907 the home mission work formerly carried on by the Missionary 
Society was separated from the foreign mission work and combined with 
the church extension work, and the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church came into existence. 

How much Newark Conference had benefited from the assistance given 
by the Church Extension Society is indicated in the Report to our Confer- 
ence at the session of 1893, reviewing twenty-seven years of extension 
work: 


CHURCH EXTENSION 


For twenty-seven years the Methodist Episcopal Church has been creating 
or aiding in the establishment of new centers of light and civilization. . 
It has aided more or less eight thousand of the twenty-four thousand 
Methodist Episcopal edifices of worship now in existence. ... Forty-six 
of the two hundred and seventy-eight church edifices in our Conference 
territory have been aided by it.* Out of the $54,000 we have contributed 
to the society about $16,000 have been returned to aid church erection 
in cur midst. 

D. R. Lowrie 

F. A. Mason 

J. W. Marshall 

L. C. Muller 


A warning bell rang in 1893 also, which should have given the preachers 
pause. Dr. Charles S. Ryman, Presiding Elder of the Elizabeth District, 
raised a question in his report: “The desire, ... for multiplying churches 
has gone, perhaps in some cases, too far, and the consequence is (that) 
several struggling churches almost ready to flicker out, are standing where, 
in my judgment, they are today little needed.” 

What kind of survey preceded the location of some of our churches? 

Dr. Ryman offered a remedy, which actually became in essence a part of 
Extension Board activity in future years. 

“There comes a natural repugnance, of course, to abandon any ground 
we have once preempted for Methodism. A Conference Board of Church 
Location, such as certain Conferences have, could not remedy past mistakes 
in accepting poor sites for our church edifices, but might aid in averting 
future mistakes. Give such a Board advisory power and let any aid from 
the Church Extension Society be conditioned on the sanction of this board, 
and then temptations might not be so strong to accept poor sites because 
they were offered gratis or could be bought cheaply.” 

A movement, which helped supply both the need for some sort of survey, 
and a helping hand in financial and leadership support, was one of the 
answers at about that time. This was the organization of Evangelization 
Unions and District Church Societies, whose purpose was, and still is, as 
above stated. These organizations were chartered and incorporated, could 


* Italics ours, Eds. 
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raise money and hold property, and in ways practical as well as spiritual, 
give direction to evangelization in specific fields. 

Among these effective societies, we note the City Evangelization Union 
of Jersey City, which was formerly the Jersey City Alliance; the Newark 
City Church Extension Society; the City Evangelization Union of Staten 
Island; the Paterson Missionary and Church Extension Society, organized 
in 1890, and the Elizabeth Evangelization Union, which was broadened in 
1916-17 into the Elizabeth-Plainfield Evangelization Union and Church 
Extension Society. 

Through the years, these groups helped many churches liquidate debts 
on their church and parsonage properties, and, where extension funds were 
invested, held such properties under their supervision. Through the efforts 
of these Societies and Unions, Methodism was extended in the territories 
over which they had a supervisory interest, and some of our present 
churches stem from those endeavors. 

That plans were sometimes too ambitious, and expansion too rapid or 
unwisely planned, became apparent in some areas in later years. Whose 
was the responsibility for misjudgment we are not prepared to say, but 
hindsight being often easier than foresight, we should not have retreated in 
the face of changing population in certain localities, as we did. Rather, 
should we have readjusted our ministry to evangelize the foreign-born and 
preserved Methodism for the incoming racial and ethnic groups. Where 
this was done, we have “seals for Christ,’ to use an early phrase, in strong 
Methodist Church membership among these people today. 

It is inspiring to read of the dedication of the trustees of these Extension 
Societies and Evangelization Unions. In 1896, Dr. James B. Faulks, 
Presiding Elder of the Jersey City District, reported concerning the Jersey 
City Evangelization Union: “Several important meetings were held in the 
course of the year. At one Sunday service each pulpit was occupied by 
earnest laymen and ministers representing the Union. The series of meetings 
culminated in a well-sustained love feast, held in the Hedding Church, 
conducted by Bishop Andrews.” 

The same year, Dr. S. P. Hammond for the Newark District observed of 
the Newark City Church Extension Society, that it “has been doing faithful 
work. The laymen who direct its council have given it the closest attention, 
and with care and skill conducted the business. 

“Under the leadership of the efficient superintendent, the following work 
has been accomplished: 

“1. The six preaching places have been manned and services conducted 
every week. ... 

“2. A new point for service has been opened as described at Kearney 
and Sanford Street—chapel moved from its old site to Central Avenue. ... 

“3. Eight thousand four hundred dollars raised and paid toward 
running expenses. 

“4. Park Avenue lot paid for, curbed, guttered, and chapel painted, 
and plans made for the erection of a new chapel in the near future... . 

“5. Montgomery Street Sunday school room enlarged to meet the needs 
of greatly increased numbers, at a cost of $870. 

“6. Two churches given supplemental contributions. 

“7. Summerfield, after a life of three and a half years in this Society, 
asks to be elevated to churchhood in a separate charge; and since it has 
about 200 members and probationers, with congregation numbering 120 
to 200, a Sabbath school of 250, and has raised this year for all purposes 
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$2,000, we doubt not the Bishop will grant the favor. This is the first 

of the new churches inaugurated and fostered by this Society; but we 

believe is only the forerunner of others soon to follow. While the Society 
is efficient and capable, if you could look over this city and its suburbs, 

I am sure you would agree with some of our best laymen and ministers, 

when they insist we are not doing as great a work as the opportunity 

demands... .” 

This look toward the future was symptomatic of our Conference. We 
have always turned our eyes toward the horizon, seeking the inspiration of 
the new sunrise, even as we do in the year of the Conference Centennial. 

A further picture of what this typical Extension Society accomplished as 
time moved into history, is disclosed in the 1929 Report on the Newark 
District by Dr. Archey D. Ball, the District Superintendent. 

“The Newark District Church Society,’ says Dr. Ball, “has recently 
published a booklet giving full statement of its work and needs.... 

“The District Society aids in the support of pastors and deaconesses to 
the extent of its financial ability. Its newest extension work is the starting 
of Union, New Jersey, Community Church and partial support of its pastor. 

“This past year the Society has taken title to Whippany Church and 
parsonage, Union Street Church and parsonage, has exchanged Old 
Trinity to a colored congregation for a property on the corner of High and 
James Street, and has purchased additional frontage of 100 feet on Marshall 
Street adjoining Broad Street Center, for $150,000. The Society has also 
purchased and hold title to the church site in Union, N. J., and the new site 
in Denville. It has given $2,500 towards the Harrison parsonage and is 
financing the purchase of the parsonage in West Orange. The total assets 
of the Society are approximately $1,601,500 with liabilities amounting to 
about $279,400. The enhanced values of all our downtown churches, argue 
for a union of these properties with the Society’s holdings, into a Central 
Methodist Foundation that would, as a business corporation, insure the 
best management and returns for Methodist work in the city and the 
District. 

The Paterson and Jersey City Societies exercised a similar oversight in 
their communities, and an interest in the peripheral localities suburban 
to them. 

Methodist retreat in some instances has been more than matched by 
Methodist advancement in others. The Shippey Reports on Methodism in 
Newark, Jersey City, and Paterson, referred to later, discuss the city 
problems of these historic and vital parts of our Conference. 

Elsewhere in the Conference History notice has been taken of the 
interest of District Superintendents in extension work being carried on 
in the suburban areas, and the challenges these fields offered. An interesting 
and far-seeing comment concerning the needs and prospects in ‘‘the back 
country of Pike and Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania,” is contained in Dr. 
S. P. Hammond’s report for the year 1893, which, because of its length 
can only be alluded to here. His analysis of the situation of Dingman’s and 
the surrounding area is graphic and forthright and prophetic. His Paterson 
District Report on the subject closes with this paragraph: 

“The Delaware valley is fast becoming a summer resort and the people 
are rapidly gaining in wealth; and, more than this, a railroad is likely 
to be built through to Port Jervis soon; and further, the back country is 
beginning to be occupied by new residents, lovers of the wild and beautiful 
scenery of the wilderness. What we want then is a few hundred dollars 
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from the Missionary Society to inaugurate this work. If we as a Conference 
ask our representative on the General Committee of this year to represent 
this need, we ought, and I believe we can, secure an appropriation.” 

Dr. Hammond ranged the field in his report, and he quite correctly 
forecast the suburban development which has since taken place in the 
metropolitan section of the Newark Conference. The wisdom of our District 
Superintendents is proverbial. They see the entire work, not just one part. 

Witness this striking paragraph and know that this is so: 

“We wish our rich men would put more money in the Church Extension 
work in these cities and suburban places within twenty-five miles of the 
metropolis. The next twenty-five years will witness marvelous changes in 
this country and these villages and cities. The electric railroad system 
now introduced in Newark, Paterson, Passaic, and soon to be fully developed 
in Jersey City and the intervening territory, will change this whole district 
around New York. As fast as this growth comes and the opportunities 
present themselves, we ought to be ready and on the alert to seize upon 
every strategic point for a new Methodist church. There is no better 
opportunity in the Connection to man such enterprises than here in the 
territory of our noble theological school, with its young men ready to do 
most excellent supply work at a small cost. We ought to buy good, well 
located corner lots, build small chapels, and enter upon the work with our 
best talent at every possible point.” 

So wrote Dr. Hammond in 1893. How well we have harvested in our 
suburbs everyone can recognize. 

The nature of the church and other buildings erected with Extension 
and Missionary money came to be recognized as an essential part of 
supervised church planning. The necessity for this came gradually to the 
awareness of the Extension Board. 

Little attention had been paid to the architectural treatment of the 
early Methodist meeting houses. The old brick church was likely to have 
the simplest ornamental use of brick work in front. Towers were later 
constructed, pinnacles, domes, and round windows were introduced. How- 
ever, there was generally no reverent study made that would produce an 
intelligent and expressive Christian architecture. 

Early in the history of the Board of Church Extension much attention 
was given the significance of the church building. The fifth annual report 
of this denominational board (for the year 1870) published a strong 
statement on the subject of Church Architecture and published several 
typical plans. In 1875 a Department of Architecture was established. In 
four years, from 1883 to 1887, church and parsonage plans to the number 
of 1,725 were sold by this agency. Perhaps some of the present buildings in 
our Conference were built from these plans. 

In 1879 the Board, “having provided a good variety of plans at a 
nominal cost and knowing the unwisdom of building without plans, settled 
down in a determination not to grant aid to build in any case unless 
suitable plans shall first be procured.” In 1889 the General Committee 
decreed that where aid is granted the Board should insist that churches be 
built in accordance with the plans furnished by the Board. 

In the later decades of the last century and early part of the 20th, new 
churches within the Newark Conference assumed a dignity, simple or ornate 
but definitely spiritual in motif, based quite evidently on the wealth of 
precedent in church architecture in Europe. In these churches our fathers 
worshipped, and in these churches some of our fathers preached to spirit- 
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ually hungry people. The church as a thing of beauty was the home of the 
beautiful in spirit. 

District Superintendents, and Presiding Elders before them, took note of 
some of the building enterprises throughout the Conference, commenting 
in numerous instances upon the architecture, the design and utility of the 
edifices. 

Some of the comments reflect the trend in the Conference: 1894—Paterson 
District has erected sixteen new churches and thirteen new parsonages. 
While some of these chapels are cheap and temporary, they are all on 
good lots, making the beginning of new and strong churches. We believe 
their erection marks the dawn of a new era in church architecture in the 
villages and towns of this district. (S. P. Hammond.) 
1896—Nyack dedicated her handsome and commodious chapel of white 
marble, brownstone and stained glass. In 1912, a new church was dedicated, 
“an imposing’ semi-Gothic structure, built of Tuckahoe marble and East 
Longmeadow brownstone.” (G. W. Smith.) 
1896—Leonia has a new church of light sandstone. 
1896—Washington’s new church the most elegant and substantial church 
edifice within the bounds of the Paterson district. It is of green serpentine 
stone, most attractive. (S. Van Benschoten.) 
1899—Chatham has built and dedicated a beautiful village church—a gem 
and architecturally good and successful, adapted to the needs of a village 
congregation. Slightly more than fifty years later, 1956, almost according 
to prediction of the Rev. William J. Hampton, pastor in 1900, a new 
education unit in modern design, costing in excess of $275,000. was 
occupied in carrying on the extensive Methodist work of this outstanding 
and growing community. 

The early years of the present century witnessed continued attention to 
traditional churchly designs. Westfield in 1905 was engaged in a building 
enterprise, which in 1908 Minutes received a notable reference: ‘‘Westfield 
has built an Italian Church and has the largest congregations and largest 
Sunday School in its history.” (Daniel Halleron.) “For solidity, convenience, 
beauty of design, and massiveness of exterior finish,” it was reported with- 
out rival in the Conference. 

Neshanic in 1908 dedicated “a beautiful church of the most modern type 
of architecture.” Clifton Park, Weehawken, dedicated its church in 1909, of 
modified Gothic architecture. And Tenafly’s church was described in 1912 
as “Gothic, built of salmon-pink sandstone,” and having all facilities for 
modern church work. Oxford became genuinely early American, in a bold 
move when its historic old church was found no longer suitable nor well 
situated; its new edifice was truly historic, having been a picturesque 
colonial mill which formerly turned grain into flour. At a cost of $6,000, it 
was transformed “into an alluring colonial Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a mill of God, that turns sinners into saints.” (L. C. Muller.) 

Englewood dedicated its church in 1914, “a Tudor-Gothic structure 
built of light grey tapestry brick. There are in all thirty rooms and 
sections. It is equipped for social work, including a gymnasium, social 
rooms, all modern dining facilities,” etc. And in 1915, Roselle Park opened 
its “beautiful new Gothic edifice.” 

The story of the early years is succinctly summed up in a sentence by 
Warren L. Hoagland in 1906, who said: “Our fathers left us plain wooden 
chapels; their children are turning them into artistic temples of stone.” 

As Church schools and social centers engaged the interest and attention 
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of church authorities in the building scheme in these years, this was 
reflected in the structures erected, some of which have been noted. 

The Church School must be really a school, a school of worship, devotion 
and instruction, but a school. The avenues of social service must be 
practically provided for. These are ministries for which earlier church 
designs had failed to build. 

This realization brought about a radical revolution in church building. 
The church became the vital center of Christian ministry as John Wesley 
conducted it at the Foundry. Architects who caught the vision came to an 
understanding that all the activities provided for in the church must be 
definitely related to the evangelistic purpose of the Christian enterprise. 
This means to the church builder that a religious motive must obtain 
throughout the entire building. 

The architect with this vision became an asset to a church building 
committee. 

Wesley Church, Paterson, had as its architect Floyd Parsons, son of the 
Rev. Solomon Parsons, of the Newark Conference. The handsome church 
was described as the finest and most modern on the Paterson District, this 
in 1906 or shortly after. The same dedicated designer planned Dover, First 
Church, erected in 1909. 

The great Missionary Centenary of the Church, brought renewed inspira- 
tion and a widespread program of church building in the Conference. 
This was to add millions to help solve the American mission problems, in 
city areas, in rural sections, and in town and suburban localities. 

The Centenary’s five year program required education, prayer, faith and 
Christian devotion. So sustained, Methodism went “over the top.” The 
giving was phenomenal, and the results in inspiration throughout the 
Connection were little short of miraculous. 

A changed attitude is reflected over the years, not only in giving, but in 
the spread of the gift-spendings for new work denomination-wise, and in 
co-operative Protestant enterprises. 

In 1916, our Conference Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
reported: “The Board ... received last year from the Parent Board at 
Philadelphia $4,000 for Home Missions, $4,500 for Church Extension, and 
$2,500 for Italian Missions, making a grand total of $11,000. This is the 
largest appropriation that the Conference has ever received from the 
parent board, and marks, we believe, the beginning of a more equitable 
policy toward the increasing needs of our great cities. 

In 1936, the Conference Board indicated that two important surveys on 
home missions would be necessary in the near future within the bounds of 
the Conference. ‘The first of these is a study of the debt structure of all 
churches of the Conference which have at any time received financial 
assistance from the General Board. The second is a survey of every home 
mission project within the bounds of the Conference with a special view to 
the elimination of all projects which do not clearly reveal distinctive 
missionary or opportunity significance.” 

It is necessary to hark back to an earlier challenge to see what a great 
step the next one encompassed. In 1893, Dr. S. P. Hammond, Presiding 
Elder of the Paterson District reported on “Small Churches.”’ 

He said: “The Paterson District has a number of these little churches, 
so called; therefore we want to say the following: After five years’ 
experience among these churches, if asked, ‘What can we do with these 
small churches?’ I would reply, ‘Do with them? I would do with them as 
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the Bible does with a Jewish family of babies—commend their number, 
care for them, foster them, sustain them or develop them until they become 
strong and capable.’ We believe that the denomination which fails to care 
for its small churches will never develop large churches. ... Further, the 
denomination that builds its churches only where mighty organizations are 
possible and neglects the sparsely settled country, the ungodly wards in 
the cities, and the little clusters of men and women in the suburbs, will 
utterly fail to appreciate and bear the responsibilities of churchhood. Much 
has been said about centralization, influential churches, centers of power; 
we assert that the way to have a center of power is to have a circumference 
of resource. 

The 1930’s and 1940’s witnessed a great forward surge in this particular 
field of church extension. This pertinent paragraph in 1942 shows the 
intent: “It is the belief of the (Conference) Board that we must be 
far-sighted enough to plan for the establishment of work in new com- 
munities within the bounds of our Conference. During the past year much 
time has been given by our Superintendents to a study of these shifts of 
population. Funds must be made available for the use of the Board for 
the cultivation of these fields while they are open.” 

The Larger Parish projects in County, rural and suburban areas were 
adopted as means of implementation and consolidation and expansion. 

Carrying out this unified endeavor in various districts were the Hudson 
Parish, the Passaic Valley Methodist Parish, Morris County Cooperative 
Parish, Sussex County Cooperative Parish, etc. Dr. Paul G. Dennis, writing 
on his efforts in the Paterson District in 1937, said that he determined not 
to embark upon any new venture that would be wholly denominational in 
its outlook, and that he would not use Home Missionary money for the 
support of any work in a competitive field. His efforts to formulate a 
Methodist Larger Parish in the Blairstown area failed through lack of 
cooperation of the Presbyterians in that section. 

A rather complete view of the Larger Parish activities is given in Dr. 
Dennis’ report. He says: 

“Today there are four Larger Parishes in operation on this District. The 
Dover Parish is composed of twenty-three churches, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregational and Episcopal in that area. Miss Muriel Parlia- 
ment, the Director, has been most helpful to the churches in the planning 
and carrying out of the local programs, for the idea of the parish is not 
to sacrifice the individuality of the separate churches, but rather to quicken 
each as it undertakes the agreed upon program. This year Miss Parliament 
helped in the opening of our church at Mt. Hope for services, and the 
student pastor at Hibernia is now carrying on this work. The activities 
of the parish cover a broad range, evangelism (with a Preaching Mission 
led by Rev. Wilbert Westcott of our Conference), Leadership Training 
Schools, and Daily Vacation Bible School work, and a splendid Choral 
Society under the direction of Mr. Z. Paul Hart. 

“The Mt. Olive Larger Parish has specialized in its emphasis upon 
Week Day Religious Education. This has been carried on in the schools 
in Flanders, Budd Lake, Chester, Long Valley. This work has been thought 
so significant that the Home Mission Board sent its staff photographers 
to the school at Chester where pictures were taken of the work in 
progress in each of the grades. Miss Clara Bragdon, teaching eighteen 
classes a week, has done a work that has the high praise of principals and 
teachers in the schools of this area. Daily Vacation, Church Schools and 
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Youth Work are carried on with a large degree of success. A word should 
be spoken here for the fine and faithful work of Joseph D. Short, pastor 
for eight years in Flanders and Drakestown. For the past five years he has 
served with great acceptability the United Church of Flanders, preaching 
in the morning at Mt. Olive Presbyterian Church, at eleven in the United 
Church, and in the afternoon at the Drakestown Methodist Church. He 
has given capable leadership to the parish and has been invaluable in his 
ministry in this whole region. 

“Our Madison Larger Parish covers the country churches about Madison 
and Chatham. Miss Ruthlydia Slayton, the Director, specializes in Week 
Day Religious Education on released time. In this work she has had the full 
cooperation of the Madison school authorities and the curriculum has been 
worked out in perfect coordination with the day school work. 

“Our Boonton Area Cooperative Parish, as it is called, is the only 
one that endeavors to do its work without any paid Director. However, 
the parish is blessed with the presence of Mrs. Mabel Redfern and Mrs. 
Gardner Winn, both trained in this field. Leadership training schools are 
promoted twice each year, Youth Rallies are held and Daily Vacation 
Schools organized and correlated as to program through this agency. 

“So effective has been this enlistment of the churches in cooperative 
effort that plans are now definitely started looking to the establishment of 
a Protestant Church Council for Morris County, an experiment that has 
the backing of the Laymen’s Commission of the International Council of 
Religious Education. This county was picked because the experimental 
work carried on in our four Larger Parishes had prepared the field for 
this new and significant effort, in the field of interdenominational coopera- 
tion. 

“Tt is to be hoped that with the revival of interest in our general mission- 
ary program money will become available for the extension of the Larger 
Parish type of organization into Warren and Sussex Counties and the 
area about Port Jervis. Only as we make it possibie for the Christian 
denominations to work together may we look forward with any degree 
of hope for the work in the rural sections of our Conference.” 

Dr. LeRoy A. Martin, in 1948 reported for the Paterson District: 

“Our ministers have raised money. The laymen gave it. ... They face 
the constant problem of widening ‘the circle of duty to a circumference as 
great as the whole of the suffering world,’ to use Edith Hamilton’s way 
of putting it. Their sense of worldmindedness has encouraged our churches 
to contribute $38,212. to World Service as against $33,423. last year. 
Unfortunately, this response is not universal. After all these centuries 
of the impact of the universalism of the Gospel, there are many churches 
with a tragically deadening provincialism. ... The following churches did 
all they were asked to do, and paid their World Service in full. Montana, 
Chester, Colesville, Green Village, Millbrook, Parsippany, Vernon and 
Westtown. Fourteen did better than pay in full: Chatham, First of Dover, 
Hope, Little Falls, Madison, Summerfield, Passaic, Union of Totowa, 
Wesley of Paterson, Pine Brook, Port Jervis, Sparrowbush, and Whitehall; 
and four of these on the honor roll gave approximately twice their quotas: 
Chatham, Little Falls, Madison, and Sparrowbush.” 

George Y. Flint spoke of building projects in Newark District for the 
same year, 1948, first pointing out that sixty-four churches on the District 
have accepted their quota in our campaign. 

“Building projects on the Newark District,” said Dr. Flint, “completed 
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or in process now are: Bloomsbury and Califon, almost new and new 
parsonages after disastrous fires... 5; a church at Diamond Hill, in process 
of construction right now; a major remodelling and renovation job at Plain- 
field, First; a parish house at South Orange ... anda parsonage at Union 
Village. 

“Projects which could be labelled ‘immediate’ are: Bound Brook, church, 
$25,000 in cash and pledges; Elizabeth: Holy Trinity, parish house, $23,000 
in cash and pledges; Kearny: Grace, educational building, $20,000 in cash; 
Kenilworth, church; and Westfield, education building $160,000. In the 
process of planning are: Allerton, parish house or cellar; Flemington, 
educational building, $4,000 in cash; Martinsville, parsonage, $2,200 in 
eash; Rahway: Trinity, educational building, $13,500 in cash and pledges; 
and Roseland, educational building, $12,000 in cash. 

“We will have to give attention to relocation of Elizabeth: First German; 
a new church in Greenbrook, where lots have already been purchased; a new 
church in Raritan Township, where new housing developments have out- 
stripped the ability of existing churches to serve the people—to be taken on 
as a project of the two Perth Amboy churches for survey and study and 
possible relocation of one of these churches; and relocation of the West 
Orange Church where the Essex County Council of Churches has been 
asked to conduct a survey and canvass of the whole territory as a basis 
for reaching the best solution—relocation of The Methodist Church, reloca- 
tion of one of the other churches, or amalgamation of the existing churches.” 

The extension of the Church of Christ is a missionary evangelistic en- 
deavor. Indicative of evangelism as an avenue of growth within the 
Conference is Dr. Harold N. Smith’s statistical summary for one district— 
Jersey City—for 1948. It is representative of all districts in showing the 
soul-winning efforts under inspired leadership during this period. 

“Have we kept alive to our evangelistic mission?” asked Dr. Smith in the 
Jersey City District Report. “‘The Church’s first and most sacred duty is 
to reach all the people with the Gospel of salvation and win them to Jesus 
Christ and His way of life, and add them to the membership of the 
Church. Here are some tangible results in the new-member phase of 
evangelism as reported for the year: 


New-membership Results of Evangelism 
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‘We must also mention that several of our smaller churches had increases 
equally as large in proportion to their memberships,” added Dr. Smith. 

The evangelistic mission has proved as effective an agency for soul- 
winning as the old-time camp-meeting, the protracted meetings and the 
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occasional or seasonal revivals in which churches engaged during our 
history. 

Those won to Christ in our day become the bulwark and support for the 
advance of Christ’s Kingdom on earth in the tomorrows that are ahead. 

The problems of regression in some fields have challenged our leaders. 
To discover what factors were affecting the fortunes of local Methodist 
churches, scientific studies were made of the ebb and flow of population, 
industrial and other economic changes, ethnic and religious transformation 
of communities, etc. 

Population change within the boundaries of the Newark Conference 
covering the period 1930-1950 was surveyed in an admirable report by Prof. 
Frederick A. Shippey of Drew University, for the Committee on City and 
Church Studies. 

This survey revealed, under Places Losing Population during the two 
decades, twenty-nine communities, the losses ranging from several score 
to thousands of persons, or from one to nineteen per cent. For the single 
decade, 1940-1950, twenty-nine places were also shown as declining in 
population, the list including some communities not in the prior list. “This 
repeated pattern has significance for local Methodist Church work in the 
conference,” observed the report. 

On the other hand, the study of Places of Notable Population Growth 
was equally revealing and challenging. 

Forty-one communities and townships reported an increase of more than 
double their previous population size during the two decades 1930-1950. In 
nine cases, the increase was three and four times the previous number of 
inhabitants. And nine places doubled in size within the decade 1940-1950, 
indicating the remarkable residential expansion which is occurring in 
various sections of the Newark Conference. 


Communities Which Doubled in Size 1930-1950 


Andover twp Hohokus Hills twp 
Bergenfield Hopatcong Pequannock twp 
Bernards twp Jefferson twp *River Edge 
Bridgewater twp *Kenilworth Rochelle Park twp 
*Bryam twp Kinnelon *Saddle River twp 
Chatham twp Livingston twp Sparta twp 
*Clark twp *Maywood Teaneck twp 
Denville twp Mountainside Union twp 
Dumont Mount Arlington Upper Saddle River 
East Hanover twp Mount Olive twp Waldwick 
*East Paterson New Milford Warren twp 
*Fair Lawn Oakland *Washington twp 
Franklin Lakes Paramus Watchung 
Green Brook twp Parsippany-Troy Wayne twp 


In addition to the above places of sensational growth, many communities 
showed increases sufficient to warrant serious consideration as new or 
expanded opportunities for Methodism. These increases amounted to 2,500 
or more in each community. Dr. Shippey pointed out that a gain of such 
proportions is used by the National Council of Churches and by many local 
councils as a practical criterion for judging church expansion opportunities. 
More intensive work among existing local churches or possibilities for new 
parishes is indicated. 


* Places doubling in size 1940-1950, also. 
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The two following lists reveal the extension opportunities, in many of 
which Methodism is already moving forward: 


Places Gaining More Than 2,500 in Population 


Belleville 
Bloomfield 
Cedar Grove twp 
Chatham 
Clarkstown 
Clifton 
Cranford twp 
East Orange 
Englewood 
Fort Lee 
Glen Rock 
Hackensack 


Hasbrouck Heights 


Hawthorne 
Hillside twp 
Linden City 
Lodi 


Lyndhurst twp 
Madison 
Manville 
Maplewood twp 
Metuchen 
Millburn twp 
North Arlington 
North Plainfield 
Nutley 

Orange 
Orangetown 
Palisades Park 
Piscataway twp 
Plainfield 
Rahway 
Ramapo 
Raritan twp 


Ridgefield 
Ridgewood 
Ridgewood twp 
Roselle 

Roselle Park 
Rutherford 
Scotch Plains twp 
Somerville 
South Plainfield 
Springfield twp 
Summit 

Tenafly 

Verona 
Westfield 

West Orange 
Woodbridge twp 
Wyckoff twp 


It was pointed out in the report that the above places taken together showed 
a net gain of approximately 266,000 persons. Here is OPPORTUNITY 
spelled significantly in capital letters. 

More recently, 1940-1950, there are fifty-two places where a growth of 
at least 2,500 persons has occurred. The list given below identifies these 


communities, noting seventeen *not previously listed: 


Belleville 
*Bergenfield 
*Bernards twp 

Bloomfield 
“Bridgewater twp 

Cedar Grove twp 

Chatham 

Clarkstown 

Clifton 

Cranford twp 
*Denville 
*Dumont 

East Orange 
* Elizabeth 

Englewood 

Hackensack 
*Irvington 

Linden City 


*Livingston twp 
Lodi 
Lyndhurst twp 
Madison 
Manville 
Metuchen 

Millburn twp 

Montclair 

*Newark 

*New Milford 

North Arlington 
Nutley 
Orangetown 

*Paramus 


nf 


*Parsippany-Troy Hills 


twp 
*Piscataway twp 
Plainfield 


Rahway 
Ramapo 
Raritan twp 
Ridgefield 
Ridgewood 
Ridgewood twp 
Roselle 
Scotch Plains twp 
Somerville 
South Plainfield 
Springfield twp 
*Teaneck twp 
*Union twp 
*Wayne twp 
Westfield 
West Orange 
Woodbridge twp 


Examination of these lists of population growth convinces the church 
administrator, and the historian, that there exists a suburban development 
of remarkable proportions. Rapidly growing places adjacent to major cities 
indicates that these are commuter suburbs. Possibly more than one-third 
of Newark Conference Methodists are commuters. If so, concludes Dr. 
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Shippey’s Report, this has significant implications for the denomination’s 
work in northern New Jersey and New York. 

Our Church and our Conference move forward with dedication in this 
era and in this atmosphere. 

A study of Church Trends in the cities of Jersey City, Paterson, and 
Newark was part of the overall Church Extension movement with the 
Conference. The Report on Newark Methodism, relating to our outstanding 
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metropolis in New Jersey, gave us a complete, and startling, picture of 
city problems which confronted the Conference. This Report, as the others, 
was by Dr. Frederick A. Shippey, Superintendent of the Department of 
Research and Survey of the Board of Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Church, New York. 
Dr. Shippey pointed out that through the years, Methodism has served 
Newark well. He said we are inspired by memories and challenged by 
opportunities, and that a study of Methodist churches in the city and within 
its environs would help us develop an effective strategy of conservation, 
consolidation, and advance that would better enable us to serve the 
Methodist community. 
The effective cooperation and leadership of Dr. Everett F. Halleck, Super- 
intendent of the Newark District, and other leaders, was important to the 
completion and implementation of the Report. 
The Report covered the years 1900-1951, but it also glanced back 
through the years to the first Methodist congregation, Halsey Street, in 
1808, and traced the pattern which developed forty-one Methodist churches 
in the denomination’s history in Newark. And it noted that from forty- 
one, the number had shrunk to nine churches at the time of the 1951 
Report. 
Competitive situations and changing neighborhoods were two of the 
significant causes of decline, it was noted in this very comprehensive report. 
An overall denominational plan was recommended. Periodic surveys of 
communities and neighborhoods were indicated as essential. Prevention 
of mistakes of the past would be the result of the master plan and a 
safeguard of the future. Scientific surveys would discover the facts which 
underlie community changes, would point up the changes that occurred or 
were pending, and furnish vital information leading to opportunity. 
Some Newark churches of steady growth, even in the face of general 
decline, were noted, but these are in areas of still existing opportunity and 
progress. 
Institutional services rendered by downtown churches are being broadened 
as social needs of the localities are emphasized by the changed neighbor- 
hoods of some of them. This ministry of the church, instead of being 
abandoned, should be broadened. Extension opportunity becomes the oppor- 
tunity to be the “Big Brother” to the needy, to evangelize among the 
godless, to furnish Christian guidance in overcoming delinquency, to help 
the ill-prepared or neglected, discouraged home-maker, to teach the child 
and inspire the parent in a portion of the vineyard that may have felt the 
lash of poverty, economic distress or personal tragedy. Such conditions are 
often the hall-marks of urban congestion and of fluctuating population 
centers. Methodism does not turn its back on distress, nor refuse the light 
of the Gospel to the dark alleys of life. Where the marts of trade flourish, 
there is a greater need. Our Church will continue to meet that need in 
the cities as at the cross-roads. 
Through the Board of Missions the Newark Conference has given aid: 
I. TO NEW CHURCHES, at: Union, Diamond Hill, Bergenfield and Mt. 
Tabor. zal 

II. TO CHURCHES MAKING ADDITIONS, at: 
Bound Brook, Basking Ridge, Livingston, Haledon, Arcola, Franklin 
Lakes, Westwood, Demarest, Wesley (Roselle), West Side (Hopat- 
cong), Midland Park, Metuchen, New Dover, Saddle River, Madison, 
Park Ridge, Tenafly, and Green Village. 
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III. TO CHURCHES RE-LOCATING: 
Kenilworth, Dumont, Martinsville, Garnerville (N. Y.), and Hillside. 
IV. TO CHURCHES MAKING NECESSARY REPAIRS: 
Linden Avenue (Jersey City), West Orange, Fort Lee, Haverstraw, 
Congers, Califon-Fairmount, Holy Trinity (Elizabeth). 
V. TO CHURCHES IN MORTGAGE REDUCTION CAMPAIGNS: 
Simpson-Grace (Jersey City) 
The direction of Church Extension continues under the supervision of 
the Conference Board of Missions and its officers: 


Alfred E. Willett, Chairman, 
Charles F. Post, Jr., Secretary, and 
Warren P. Sheen, Conference Missionary Secretary 


The communities of the Newark Conference never had a greater oppor- 
tunity than in the Centennial year of our Conference to fulfill the mission 
of their churches. The field is white unto the harvest from the borders of 
the Delaware and beyond, to the Hudson, and from the northern bounds of 
our New York counties to our southern limits from Perth Amboy to the 
Delaware River. 

We are building churches and enlarging churches, and adding educa- 
tional units and buildings, and yet there is more to be done. The vision of 
our fathers foresaw this day, but our vision sees a greater tomorrow of 
opportunity than the fathers ever imagined yesterday for today. There can 
be, therefore no faltering if we would be true to the trust that has been 
imposed upon us. 

Will we contribute in this year of opportunity, this year of anniversary, 
to bring a new church or a new church school into being, or to enlarge 
facilities needed to promote the work of Christ in our town, or city, or 
village? When the answer is “Yes,” our gift becomes a living testament 
to our belief that the faith of our fathers, which is our faith, will live on 
to help sustain the faith of our children. 

We will then not need to be ashamed that church extension needs have 
not been met. For they will be! 

The Chairman of the Conference Board of Missions and Church Extension 
in 1956, Forest M. Fuess, declared in his Report: 

“The need for Church Extension continues. New churches are needed 
and a portion of the Church Extension funds is being set aside especially 
for this purpose. There are several situations where congregations assisted 
a few years ago, must now build extensions on the extensions. The Church 
Expansion Campaign has not only failed to meet the need; it has not even 
produced on the basis of its own time schedule. Now promotional techniques 
have brought these facts to your attention through the News Briefs and 
the Area News Letters. The Campaign will continue one more year. We 
recommend, therefore, that every effort be expended to meet our mane 
in this campaign by Conference, 1957. 

“The end of the Campaign will not bring the end of the need for tueeh 
extension. ... 

“The ‘mission’ aspect of our responsibility, if it can be so named, has 
been extended. For some time we have been assisting with a program in 
Jersey City. We have broadened our field of service by granting assistance 
to special programs in Newark and Paterson. This is an effort to do some- 
thing in the inner city ‘the greatest mission field in America today.’ ” 

Church Extension is still our frontier as it was in Asbury’s day. Pray 
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that it may be advanced through our service and our substance, even our 
sacrifice. 

The sainted Francis Asbury wrote at the home of the Rev. Joseph Totten 
on Staten Island, within our present Conference, “I have great peace of 
mind; and have been greatly in the spirit of preaching, of faith and of 
prayer. God has visited and will yet visit Jersey.” 

Let us sustain that faith voiced so long ago. 

The next Extension Report should ring with triumph as Newark Con- 
ference Methodism takes the upward trail fired by centennial zeal to scale 
another mountain peak of achievement. 


METHODIST ADVANCE WORLD-WIDE IN 1956 


The figures showing healthy Methodist growth during 1956 in the United 
States, as summarized in the New Christian Advocate, January, 1957, not 
only report membership growth, but also increases in World Service giving 
and conference benevolences, and nation-wide church building to meet the 
expanding challenges. 

The figures of growth are heartening. In fact they are amazingly thrilling. 

Membership in The Methodist Church in the United States today is nearly 
nine and a half million, in contrast to the handful which greeted John 
Wesley’s missionaries in the 18th century. 

The membership figure climbed from 9,313,278 to 9,444,820 in 1956, 
according to the Rev. Albert C. Hoover, director of the church’s statistical 
office in Chicago, whose report was based on statistics from 102 annual 
conferences. The above membership total included 26,909 ministers, but 
did not include 1,285,116 preparatory church members, which figure may 
be added to reflect the total Methodist constituency. 

One of the year’s most significant gains was in Methodist Men clubs, 
whose total membership increased about 26,000, bringing the total to 
376,133, with the number of clubs of Methodist Men now 9,420, a gain of 
1000 clubs in a year. 

There were 134 more Woman’s Society of Christian Service units added 
in 1956, bringing the total in the Methodist Church in the United States 
to 31,061, with a membership of 1,790,441. 

Church-school membership rose to nearly seven million (6,956,576) com- 
pared to 1955’s 6,811,498. 

Increases in the financial aspect of church growth were equally sig- 
nificant. 

The church’s 39,845 preaching places contributed $413,893,955 to all 
purposes, an increase of $29.5 million over the previous year. 

Receipts for benevolences came to $58,492,805, a gain of $1,718,744. The 
total figure includes $18,537,163 paid to World Service and conference 
benevolences. 

During the year Methodist churches paid $114,937,476 for buildings and 
improvements and $34,491,545 on debts. In each case the increase was 
$6.5 million. 

Present value of church buildings is estimated at $1,984,173,505—an 
increase of about 158 million. But this value will be higher even as these 
figures are read, as church growth keeps pace with Methodist needs 
everywhere. 
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St. Paul’s Nyack, N.Y., 
dedicated in 1911, is a 


The Gothic grace of St. 


Suceasunna, i ; . Paul’s, Newark, is an out- 
ic- 2 > In ani historic ita ? 
pes, Gothic-styled. edi locality, reflects the cee standing example of the 
° beauty of its origin under taste in architecture in 
Bishop Janes’ benign influ- 1920. 
ence. 
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Arcola Church has the charm of an English The Gothic emphasis of Somerville’s granite } 
Parish, in design and _ setting. Massive, edifice is appealing. Dedicated in 1929 it is } 
heavily-hinged red doors enhance the rich- at once a monument to the generosity of a 
ness of its appearance. Duke and the gifts of the devoted congrega- 

tion. 


The Gothic strength and beauty of 
Park Church, Bloomfield, has ap- 


pealed to hundreds attending the 
Church is typical New columned Georgian Colo- 
England, one of the bet- nial atmosphere as _ its I 
ter examples in the Con- people worship reverently 
ference. each Sunday. 


| 
Slender-spired Tranquility ‘Conference Church” in recent years. Roseland enjoys the : 


History in architecture: Beauty, simplicity and strength, and reverence are 
reflected in these conference churches. 


WOODROW CHURCH, STATEN ISLAND— 
Oldest Congregation in the Newark Confer- 
ence. Rich in tradition, its prospects 
brighten with the rapid growth of New 
York’s Richmond Borough. Father Boehm’s 
monument is in foreground. 


WESTFIELD—Attenuated Gothic, with an 
educational wing to meet the challenge of a 
rapidly growing well-to-do suburb. Greater 
need is demanding even more expanded 
facilities. 


MOUNT FERN—Near Dover, and typical of 
the one-room country church which has in- 
creased its facilities by two additions to 
meet growing membership. 


FRANKLIN MEMORIAL, NEWARK—Georgian 
Colonial, dignified and inviting in harmony 
with the colonial spirit. 


MORRISTOWN—After the Norman 
school. A _ stately edifice of purple 
base conglomerate, trimmed with 
native and Maine granite. It is the 
scene of the Conference Centennial 
Session, as its earlier predecessor was 
of the First Session. 


a 


ENGLEWOOD—Tudor Gothic, a prominent 
suburban Church. Its ministry dominates the 
lives of a people given to community and 
world-wide service. 


Studies in Church Architecture 


SOMETHING NEW— 
The Choir of Morrow 
Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, is genu- 
inely 1950 era in an- 
other and more faith- 
ful old-world Gothic 
setting. Lights and 
shadows play on the 
scene, and the nu- 
ances of choral rendi- 
tion seem almost to 
fall upon the ears. 


SOMETHING OLD—Old is this 
rare picture and gone is the set- 
ting. Historic Grand Avenue 
Church of the Methodist Denomi- 
nation in Englewood in 1905. 
The sanctuary scene with its 
Gothic accent still breathes the 
spirit of the fathers of the 
church, such as M. E. Springer, 
delegate to the First Lay Elec- 
toral Conference in 1872, and 
an official of Englewood Meth- 
odism well into the 20th century. 
During this’ period, improve- 
ments and enlargement of the 
edifice changed this simple his- 
toric setting, and continuing 
growth prompted pastor and 
people at this early date to look 
toward larger facilities and an- 
other location. The great Engle- 
wood Church of today is the 
fulfillment. 


FIRST CHURCH, PASSAIC, has risen 
in new beauty from the ashes of the 
destructive fire in 1954. Like the 
phoenix, bird of mythology, which 
rose from its own ashes in fullness 
of a new life, First Church reflects 
new aspirations for richer, holier 
accomplishments in this day of prog- 
ress. This great modern church 
speaks for our time just as the great 
churches of the past spoke for theirs. 
Costing over $475,000, the new 
church and educational plant at 175 
Paulison Avenue mark the measure 
of the faith of this devoted congrega- 
tion. 


PARK RIDGE. Architecture—like 
painting, music, literature—should 
reflect the spirit of the period in 
which it is conceived and created. In 
the presence of progress, as at Park 
Ridge, the rich symbolism of the 
Church which has come down to us 
through the centuries is still used to 
make the modern church building a 
center of worship and a house of 


God. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL UNIT OF 
CHATHAM METHODISM, is designed 
to meet modern needs of the pleasant 
suburb of Chatham. Our ministry 
there dates from 1787, and _ the 
Methodist Church has always been a 
vital part of the community. The 
total cost of the new plant is $275,- 
000. At the official opening cere- 
monies in May, 1956, participants 
included Drew President, Dr. Fred 
G. Holloway, Dr. J. Earl Starkey, 
Conference Educational Secretary, 
Dr. Olin Y. Shute, District Super- 
intendent, and local city officials. 


BERGENFIELD. Situated in a fast- 
growing area the Methodist Church 
in Bergenfield, only seven years old, 
is filling a vital community need. It 
is a monument to the vision and 
selfless devotion of pastor and peo- 
ple and to the churches of the New- 
ark Conference who aided _ this 
modern application of Wesley’s call 
to mission service. 


Representative mid-20th century building for the present day 
and a future age. 
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Broadway. Warren County. A rural congrega- 
tion faces its responsibility to a changing 
population. 


Diamond Hill. Comity at work: The 
New Jersey Council of Churches assigned 
this territory to the Methodist Church, and 
a new church to meet the immediate need 
in a virgin field was the result. Church ex- 
pansion a reality. 


Dumont. This great new church developed 
from a small former German Methodist 
Church, a monument to consecrated laymen. 


Mount Tabor. On the former Camp Meeting 
Ground of the Conference, the community 
now houses a permanent instead of a sum- 
mer congregation. Completed in 1950, an 
educational unit (not shown) was opened 
on September 30, 1956. 


Basking Ridge. An _ educational addition, 
much of the work was done by the mem- 
bers of the congregation and community, 
more than a tithe of time and labor. 


New Providence. Educational addition com- 
pleted in 1955. A large parking lot in the 
rear adds another modern note. 


Church expansion in far fields and near. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


WORLD SERVICE 
Lowell M. Atkinson 


T WAS SAID of early Christians, “These are they that hold the world 
together.” This is always true of Christendom when true to its own 

genius. “He hath set the world in their heart,” as a holy concern, to love 
and to serve and to bring to wholeness! 

Methodists proudly take their place in the great tradition. John Wesley’s 
bold breach with parochial authority—‘the world is my parish,’—has been 
transformed into a rallying cry for Methodism’s global concern. We serve 
the God who “so loved the world... .” 

What has the Newark Conference contributed to world Christianity? 
Have we given of our able men, so that the world-wide work of Christ 
gains strength through leadership? Have we shown our enthusiasm by 
financial contributions adequate to undergird Christ’s great cause? Have 
we given creative leadership in bringing to the whole Church a constructive 
strategy that commands the eager loyalty of earnest Christians? To these 
challenging questions, the facts of our history yield a glorious affirmative! 
Let us look at the record. 


i he 


For one thing, we have supplied missionary personnel and consecrated 
leadership across the years. In 1876, for the first time, we find a listing in 
the Conference Journal of Conference members serving as missionaries. 
There is a gap from 1894 to 1900, and then missionaries once again are 
listed, under “‘Special Appointments.” The spirit of the Newark Conference 
is well stated in the Missionary Report of 1903, given at Halsey Street 
M. E. Church, Newark— 

“A salvation needed by and designed for all must be proclaimed to 
all . . . Our Conference representing the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is marching grandly forward in this inspired movement... . We 
believe that the great Head of the Church has planned a mighty forward 
movement for the evangelization of the world!” 

Although the Newark Conference has not always risen to the height of 
this great proclamation of missionary purpose, and sometimes has fallen 
pathetically beneath it, still it has never been able to forget it! 

Now let us meet some of our missionaries. The first missionary from our 
Conference to the land of India was A. G. Creamer (1885). In 1870, at the 
13th session of the Conference, held in St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City, a 
telegram was read from Stephen L. Baldwin, on his way from China, send- 
ing greetings and saying, “Remember China!” Stephen L. Baldwin, mission- 
ary to Fuchow, China, was the father of Josephine Baldwin, famous author 
of Junior Age Sunday School lessons; and uncle of Faith Baldwin. In 
1888, F. H. Stockton was in Argentina, N. W. Clark in Germany, and C. O. 
Kepler in China. Three men served in Bulgaria, which, because of Turkish 
harassment, was one of the most difficult missionary areas in Europe. 

One of the most productive missionary speeches must have been that of 
missionary Frank David Gamewell at Ohio Wesleyan University. A veteran 
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of the Boxer Rebellion in China, his Chapel message carried authenticity 
and power. One young man in the audience became Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, and one of the most effective and 
dynamic of missionary workers—Ralph Diffendorfer. Another listener who 
was deeply moved was Morris Ehnes, whose signature is known to all, as 
Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions. Gamewell and Diffendorfer 
were both members of the Newark Conference. 

Yoitsu Hondu came to America to study at Drew, and returned to his 
native land of Japan to become Bishop of the autonomous Japanese 
Methodist Church. 

Moving into the present century, we may make mention of names 
already familiar to many. Dr. George W. Briggs is a teacher and technical 
scholar of note and an authority on Asiatic religions, especially those of 
India. Dr. Francis P. Jones is a scholar in the realm of religious literature 
and a translator of Chinese religious classics. Charles W. Turner (d. 1955) 
gave his whole ministry to Brazil, where he was secretary of the American 
Bible Society. Arthur D. Berry served as Professor of Theology in Aoyama 
Gakuin Theological School, Tokyo (1902-1938). Howard Yoder is now a 
missionary to Bolivia, South Andes Mission, and Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in South America. Marvin H. Harper has served in 
Japan and India, and is now President of Leonard Theological Seminary, 
Jubbulpore, N.P., India. Frank Cartwright was a missionary in China, 
taught in Fuchow, and for several decades served as China Secretary of the 
Board of Missions. He is known to this Conference—and elsewhere—as a 
creative and vigorous spirit. 

Some men have served for shorter periods of time in missionary fields. 
Al Willett and Charles Peterson spent three years in China (1924-27). 
Arthur Gamblin has been in Japan since 1953, and is a teacher in Palmore 
Institute, Kobe, Japan. He was visited by Olin Shute in 1955 and by his 
father, Harold Gamblin, 1956, on LaCour evangelistic missions in Japan. 
Maurice Culver served in Rhodesia, 1943. 

Kenneth Vincent gave seven years to Vieques Island, and put that tiny 
bit of Puerto Rico on everybody’s map! Given a piece of land by the U. S. 
Government, he transformed the island, uniting the skills of social worker, 
agricultural missionary, and herald of the Gospel. 

The Newark Conference has contributed strongly to the staff of the 
Board of Missions. We have mentioned Ralph Diffendorfer, Stephen Baldwin 
and Frank Cartwright. Also there are H. C. Conger, (recently retired), 
Secretary of Audio Visual Aids; Eugene Smith, Secretary, Division of 
Foreign Missions; DeWitt Baldwin, Secretary of Student Work; Kavrl 
Quimby, Secretary of Education and Cultivation; and Gilbert LeSourd, 
Assistant Secretary of Department of Missionary Education. I believe all 
will agree that the Newark Conference has made a significant contribution 
to missions in terms of personnel! 


2. 


It has been said that true personal religion is “‘purse-’n-all” religion! 
The story of our missionary giving is one of great importance, and it is 
not without a great challenge today, as we shall see. In the first session of 
the Newark Conference, 1858 assembled in Morristown, Bishop Ames asked, 
“What has been contributed for the support of missions?” Answer: 
$5,410.16. It is a matter of curiosity that individual contributors were 
listed by name, along with the amounts contributed. The gifts ranged from 
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fifty cents to $100. It was intimated in the “Journal” that gifts less than 
fifty cents had been received, but that the donors had been left in 
anonymity! 

For many years, the Newark Conference supported missions by means 
of annual collections. Then, after the first World War, came the great 
upsurge in missionary enthusiasm known as the Centenary Movement. 
These were days of flamboyant and extravagant enthusiasms that did not 
always possess the secret of permanence. Yet the accomplishment of the 
hour was great, for our Conference in 1920 gave $235,980 to World Service, 
an impressive achievement! The previous year (1919), World Service 
giving’ was $42,609. In 1921, the total listed as “Centenary Fund and 
Apportioned Benevolences” amounted to $294,221. Yet, even while national 
economic prosperity was at its height, a decline set in, in 1929, and our 
World Service giving went down to $233,632. When the great economic 
debacle occurred, World Service giving tumbled to a very low level. By 
1939, it had dropped to $96,788! In 1955-56, we gave to World Service 
$161,794. 

Now we are on the long road back. In the 1952-56 quadrennium, our 
per capita World Service giving placed our Annual Conf. in the forefront 
among all Conferences in the nation. We are doing well; we shall do even 
better. Our giving to causes allied to World Service, W.S.C.S., the Crusade 
for Christ, the Advance for Christ, Pension Fund, Church Expansion— 
constitutes a substantial amount. If we add this amount to our World 
Service giving, we brighten the picture. Yet, as Warren Sheen has pointed 
out, in a review of World Service giving, 1932-52, the fact remains that 
in this period, per-capita giving for World Service decreased 18 per cent, 
while per-capita giving for all purposes increased 52 per cent! Obviously, 
there is need for strong and urgent understanding of the permanent 
value of World Service giving. Are we going to unify our missionary giving 
through World Service—and “put all our begs in one ask-it” or go back 
to the old way of many begs for many baskets? 


3. 

This leads us to our third consideration, our contribution to a successful 
and permanent strategy of World Service support, thoroughly grounded in 
intelligent understanding and unflagging zeal. In former days, missionary 
education was occasional rather than continuous. When the Conference met 
in Haverstraw in 1859, Friday evening was set aside for “the annual 
Missionary sermon” and the preachers were exhorted to remember the 
“annual collection for missions” in December or January. These things are 
not to be minimized; they are good, and we need occasional sermons and 
offerings to stir our enthusiasm. It must have been a great and inspiring 
moment, for example, when in 1870, the Rev. William Butler addressed 
the Newark Conference, and told of his fourteen years of Christian work 
in the Ganges Valley. Dr. Butler must have been one of the first Methodist 
missionaries in India, since our work there began in 1856. After describing 
the location of his work between the Ganges and the Himalaya Mountains, 
Dr. Butler spoke of the fifteen million human beings there, and said, “The 
work of conversion rests upon us; for with the exception of a small young 
church and its missionary, there is no other influence brought to enlighten 
them in the Christian faith. If they are served, it must be through our 
influence; if they are lost, it will be our apathy in the missionary cause 
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which will occasion it!” There is soul-searching power in missionary witness 
and challenge such as this! 

Yet, having said this, we must go on to say that the facts of our history 
point to the need of a constant and thorough training of the mind and 
spirit of our people in the deeper significance of our Christian service to 
the world. We may well be proud that the establishing of a sound educa- 
tional and promotional basis for the World Service program of Methodism 
may be credited largely to one of our Conference members, Dr. Karl 
Quimby. If there is to be a steady and dependable advance of our Conference 
World Service giving, we need the strong understanding that can undergird 
the generosity of our people with determination and purpose. 

This program of education has been developed in our Conference in a 
wonderful way in the School of Missions program. In churches such as 
Westwood; Roselle Park; St. James, Elizabeth; and Englewood—to mention 
but a few—the School of Missions has brought to the alert attention of the 
entire local Church the far-ranging significance of World Service. This is 
but a bringing to sharp focus of the year-round program of missionary 
education in Church School, Youth Fellowship, W.S.C.S., Summer Confer- 
ences, and missionary sermons from the pulpit. 

In a word, the Newark Conference believes that World Service is not 
on the circumference, but in the center of our Christian program. We have 
advanced from ‘‘missions” to ‘‘mission”! We do not speak so much of 
home and foreign missions, as of mission—the compelling mission that we 
have from our Saviour to go into all the world with the good news of the 
new life. We consider it a structural part of our Church’s program to 
herald the gospel to everybody in every land. And we venture to predict 
that in the days to come, the Newark Conference will be among the fore- 
most of those who believe that we must always and unweariedly be making 
an impact for good and for God and for His Gospel, upon the whole world! 
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CHAPTER TEN 


FINANCE 


1. FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE NEWARK CONFERENCE 
H. Maurice Fridlund 


HE GROWTH of the Newark Conference during its first century can be 

observed in its financial history. When the Conference was organized 
in April 1857 by division of the New Jersey Conference, there was neither 
budget, treasurer, apportionment system nor audit requirements. The 
Conference Stewards solicited donations for current expenses (principally 
for support of the superannuated ministers) and the Missionary Society 
sought contributions for home and foreign missions. These beginnings were 
humble, as compared with the Conference’s present financial strength, 
comprising a budget of close to a half million dollars and total collections 
from all sources (including extra-budgetary campaigns) of close to $650,000 
per year.' 

A chronological review of the Conference’s financial history is interesting, 
and will be useful to trace the growth, point up its recurring problems, and 
indicate the solutions worked out in a hundred years of devoted service 
by dedicated men. 

1857: Upon organization of the Newark Conference the only financial 
matter reported was a request for a “Financial Plan for The Better 
Support of the Claimants on Conference Funds.” ” 

1859: At its second session, the Conference Stewards showed total receipts 
of $2,701.06 (including a donation of $115.89 from the Centenary Fund 
and Preachers’ Aid Society) for the Conference Claimants. The Missionary 
returns totalled almost $2,000, and were listed by individual donors (18c 
to $2 each) and by churches (from $12.56 for New Dover to $619.11 for 
Morristown) .* 

1867: At the tenth session of the Conference, the Conference Stewards 
reported receipts of $5,502.59 and obtained permission to make “assess- 
ments” against the churches for $6,000 the following year.‘ The Missionary 
Society showed total donations of about $4,500. 

1872: At the fifteenth session, the Conference Stewards were elz,ced that 
the assessments of $7,000 had yielded a return of $7,160.60.° A fund of 
$604.25 was collected by the Freedmen’s Society to help emancipated slaves. 

1875: A resolution noted that, as about $225,000 annually pass through 
the hands of local church treasurers, an improved method was “required 
for raising current expenses and benevolent moneys.” ° 

1876: A report on this subject was submitted, stating (a) every member 
should contribute to Conference requirements (37% gave none to current 
expenses and 50% nothing to benevolences), (b) churches should settle 
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with the pastors monthly, (c) local treasurers should keep records, and 
collections should be counted by two persons, and (d) the treasurers’ 
accounts should be audited annually.’ 

1877: At the twentieth session, the first Conference Treasurer, A. M. 
Palmer, was able to make a report of receipts of $16,987.50 for Missions 
and a new item of $1,033.25 for “Church Extension.” * 

1882: In this year, at the 25th session, the assessments were still $7,000 
for superannuates, but the Mission collections had increased to $16,986.50, 
and the Episcopal Fund appears for the first time with $1,807.25.° A report 
on Church Benevolences was concerned that between 1866 and 1881, though 
membership had increased 48%, church property 93% and pastoral support 
45%, yet missionary giving had decreased 23% from $19,841.30 to 
Sip ioceas 

1902: A report on “Church Insurances” recommends that proper protec- 
tion be obtained without delay."* 

1912: In its 55th year, the Conference’s receipts had grown to $135,577, 
exclusive of the Stewards’ apportionment of $15,000, which (together with 
the Centenary Fund’s contribution of $4,426.34) permitted payments of 
$20,340 to Claimants.'” 

1887: The Conference Stewards raised $8,590.49 and paid out $8,590.00 
to superannuates and widows, leaving a reserve of only 49c.** 

1917: The Centenary Fund and Preachers’ Aid Society’s assets had grown 
from $55,572.97 in 1903 to $139,302.60 in 1917, and its contributions to 
Conference Claimants had increased from $2,711.67 to $6,341.33."* 

1919: A resolution by the Laymen’s Association called for (a) the 
organization of a Finance Committee to estimate, apportion and collect 
funds necessary for support of the District Superintendents, Conference 
Claimants and Episcopal Fund, and (b) a uniform salary for the District 
Superintendents, who previously had been paid only what was collected 
for this purpose from his District.’ 

1920: The Method of apportioning current expenses, which was based on 
pastors’ salaries, was adjudged inequitable, and there was substituted the 
benevolence apportionment (based principally on membership) which 
came into effect in 1919 by recommendation of the World Service Council.*® 

1923: The Finance Commission under chairmanship of H. B. Hubach, 
presented a total budget for the first time, totalling $95,790, and recom- 
mended an apportionment of each item on the basis of (a) membership, 
(b) ministerial support and (c) apportioned benevolences.** 

1925: The Finance Commission reports that rentals of four District 
Parsonages run about $5,400 per year and recommends purchases of 
properties.** 

1926: Salaries of District Superintendents raised to $4,200 each and 
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expense allowances to about $1,425 each. The Centenary Fund’s assets 
increased to $225,437.85.'° 

1928: The Conference’s contributions to World Service reached its peak 
Oleoz2p 1285" 

1931: The Finance Commission recommended sales of the two elderages, 
because of the Conference’s financial difficulties in the depression.** 

1932: The Sustentation Fund was established on a fraternal basis to 
relieve hardship among the ministers. The Finance Commission celebrated 
its tenth anniversary with “the treasury in critical condition.” A new 
apportionment formula was evolved with the following factors and weights: 
membership (6), pastor’s salary (3), World Service (1) and current 
expenses (3).”? 

1933: Under the chairmanship of P. B. Holloway, the Finance Commis- 
sion urged the churches to begin installment remittance of their apportion- 
ments, instead of waiting until the end of the Conference year.’* The cur- 
rent expense budget totals $119,386, of which $82,000 is for Conference 
Claimants. 

1934: The current expense budget was reduced to $101,635. By reason of 
change of the fiscal year end from March 31 to April 30, this was a 138 
months’ budget.** Treasurer William E. Austin, died and was succeeded by 
D. C. Applegate. 

1935: The Finance Commission called attention to the stringency of 
funds, and obtained power to increase its borrowings from $10,000 to 
$12,000 to tide the Conference over to the end of its fiscal year. The 
Ministerial Support Fund was merged into the Sustentation Fund and its 
treasurer bonded for $2,000.”° 

1936: The report of the Finance Commission shows a deficit in the 
District Superintendent’s Fund of $5,046, complains of unpaid apportion- 
ments, requests authority to cancel the inter-account debt of $3,156 to the 
Conference Expense Fund, and submits a current expense budget of 
$98,935.7° 

1938: The Conference Expense Fund was taken out of the Finance Com- 
mission’s control and vested in a separate committee, which demands reim- 
bursement of the $3,156 previously used to pay District Superintendents’ 
salaries.”” 

1939: With church membership decreasing, the Finance Commission 
(O. C. Nelson, chairman) recommends the elimination of the membership 
factor from the apportionment formula, submits a current expense budget 
reduced to $93,600 (of which $63,000 was for Conference Claimants) and 
reports inability to sell the two elderages owned by the Conference.** 

1940: The World Service Council raises $98,069 for benevolences, and 
hopes for $100,000 next year.*° 

1941: With the Methodist union accomplished, the functions of the 
Finance Commission and the World Service Council are merged in a new 
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Commission on World Service and Finance, under the presidency of J. M. 
Blessing.*° The first combined budgets (1941-42 and 1942-43) are presented 
for $97,715 for Disciplinary obligations, and $124,675 for benevolences of 
which World Service $108,750. The new Commission is charged with all 
general funds of the Conference, with the ultimate view of having a 
unitary treasury and authorized to adjust apportionments up to 10%.°° 
George Storey is elected Conference Treasurer and J. M. Jaqueth as Confer- 
ence Auditor. 

1943: At conclusion of its second year, the Commission on World Service 
and Finance reported that (for the second year in a row) it had not been 
necessary to borrow a single dollar, that it had begun to pay off the 
$20,000 mortgages on the two District Parsonages, and present a 1944-45 
budget of $286,926, including World Service and Conference Benevolences 
of $131,150. A new apportionment formula was adopted, based equally on 
(a) membership, (b) pastor’s salary and (c) rateable expenses.** 

1945: In the final year of the first quadrennium, the budget for 1946-47 
was fixed at $274,641, including World Service at $132,800. The Commission 
reported that two District Parsonage mortgages had been reduced from 
$20,000 to $12,000 and that Conference financial officers had been bonded 
for a total of $121,500. The “Crusade for Christ” was begun for the 1944-48 
quadrennium with an annual quota of 25% of World Service apportionment. 
The first layman, Howard W. Rogers, was appointed Conference Treasurer.** 

1946: D. A. Zook, president of the Commission on World Service and 
Finance, presented a budget of $295,922, including $140,760 for World 
Service, and reported all budget items for 1945-46 paid out in full. A unitary 
treasury was approved as an ultimate goal. Each of three District Superin- 
tendent’s salaries was set at the average of the 15 highest ministerial 
salaries in the Conference.** 

1947: The Conference budget for 1948-49 rises to $307,331, including 
World Service at $147,900. Because the rented property was required by 
the landlord, it became necessary to purchase a third District Parsonage at 
Mount Tabor for $15,000, financed by two mortgages for $9,500 and $5,000. 
The Crusade for Christ quota was reported falling short by $60,000 for 
1945-47. The Centenary Fund and Preachers’ Aid Society’s campaign to 
raise $441,729 resulted in acceptances of $416,555.63 with $371,164.70 
received to date. The Conference Claimant’s annuity rate was increased to 
$30. A special annual apportionment of $10,000 for three years was 
approved for District Parsonage mortgages.** 

1948: At the end of the quadrennium, a budget of $336,189 was approved 
for 1949-50, including $154,600 for World Service. The Commission reported 
the 1947-48 apportionments paid 98.5% for ministerial support (Conference 
Claimants, Episcopal, etc.), 92% for Conference Administration and 80% 
for World Service and Conference benevolences. The East Orange District 
Parsonage, found unsuitable, was sold for $15,500 and a new one purchased 
in Maplewood for $21,750, bringing the total mortgage indebtedness up to 
$33,000. The unitary treasury now includes all but Conference Claimants 
and Sustentation Fund.*° 
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1949: With the new quadrennium, the “Advance for Christ”? program 
was begun to raise annually $40,000 for 4 years. The budget for 1950-51 
was fixed at $359,694, including World Service at $160,000.*° H. M. Fridlund 
was elected president of the World Service and Finance Commission. 

1950: Budget for 1951-52 set at $371,423, including $160,000 World 
Service. Fund raised for Home for Aged at Ocean Grove, with $59,224.88 
contributed by the churches. A special “report on Church Insurances” was 
issued by the Commission and was adopted by the Eastern Fire Under- 
writers Association. Three District Parsonage mortgages reduced from 
$30,000 to $15,000.*7 

1951: A Death Benefit Fund for ministers, paying $250, was established. 
The World Service collections for 1949-50 were $138,018 and World 
Service specials $50,391. Church Extension received $46,788 in 1948-49 and 
$23,521 in 1949-50, but the balance of $150,000 program was not completed 
because of the Methodist ‘‘Advance”’ program. “Manual of Finance” was 
issued to explain the Conference fiscal program.*® 

1952: World Service receipts for 1951-52 were $152,938 exceeding the 
quota of $143,604. Budget for 1953-54 set at $488,455. George Culberson 
elected Conference Treasurer. “Church Expansion” program (1953-57) 
instituted to raise $100,000 per year, divided equally between Conference 
Church extension and Drew Seminary.*°® 

1953: Budget for 1954-55 was $425,686, including World Service of 
$160,000. Special Report on District Superintendents’ Support, shows 
Newark Conference at head of Northeastern Jurisdiction and fixed future 
salaries at average of highest 20 ministerial salaries in Conference. World 
Service receipts were $155,735 on a quota of $157,964. E. S. McLaughlin 
elected Conference Treasurer.*° 

1954: New edition of “Manual of Finance” was issued. Budget set at 
$464,447 for 1955-56. Special report on advantages of owning District 
Parsonages. A fourth District Parsonage purchased at Westfield for 
$25,500, assuming a mortgage for $7,500. Conference budget collected in 
full, except $2,431 on World Service. Conference assists five churches to 
obtain $122,000 insurances.** 

1955: Budget for 1956-57 set at $460,759. World Service collections for 
1954-55 were $160,415.84, on a quota of $157,964. The Bishops’ Appeal for 
Korea yielded $27,823. Conference agencies released their excess surpluses 
of $12,323, which was used to pay mortgages, with result that the District 
Parsonages are free of mortgage. Conference fiscal officers’ bonding was 
increased to $206,500. Church Expansion has raised $158,367.80 in 1953-55. 
A Conference balance sheet shows assets of $417,420.23 vested in the 
Conference, as distinct from the member churches.** 

1956: At the end of this quadrennium, all of the Conference four-year 
quotas had been met in full: World Service $631,856, Episcopal Fund 
$59,259, General Administration $20,078 and Interdenominational Coopera- 
tion $16,060. Conference budget of $547,000 adopted for 1957-58, exceeding 
the half-million mark for the first time.*® In addition, the fourth year of 
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the Church Expansion program calls for $100,000. Conference pension rate 
increased to $48 per year of service, with budget provision for $51 next 
year. Conference Claimants received $162,365 during past year, Pension 
goal set of 1% of average Conference salary ($5,600). P. V. R. Schuyler 
succeeds H. M. Fridlund as President of Commission on World Service and 
Finance. 

Summary 1940-1955: An idea of the Conference’s financial growth can be 
gleaned from the following table, which uses the latest available figures: 


16-year 
Conference Churches 1940** 1956*° Increase 
Pastors & Assistants Salaries ...$ 531,847 Sees lO Le $ 343,700 


Ghurchessandsland ee. ee ee $ 9,862,900 $28,098,549 $18,2385.649 


Parsonages and contents ....... 1,525,575 3,746,002 2,220,427 
OthersAssets ayes ote wee 851,193 3,898,422 3,047;229 
TOUKIEVALUCS Ieee es ee ee $12,239,668 $35,742,973 $23,503,305 
InaebtednesStesa. nn Sea —1,400,647 —1,401,413 - 766 
Nettvaluations sees eee ee $10,839,021 $34,341,560 $23,502,539 
Membershipssens sce oe en oe 62,910 84,810 21,900 
Conference Budget ......:..... $ 93,600 $ 460,759 a oot Log 
Conference Receipts ............ Sie2i2 418 SY esa tole $ 565,095 
PénsionsLavments -ee =e ee $ 59,082 S: 1623365 $ 103,283 


2. THE CENTENARY FUND AND PREACHERS’ AID SOCIETY 
Benjamin F.. Dickisson 


“In 1839 the occasion being the Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, 
collections were taken in many of the churches in the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, and the aggregate of these collections was invested for the benefit of 
the Conference Claimants, and subsequently a Preachers’ Aid Society 
was organized. After a few years this society was discontinued and the 
money collected was transferred to the Centenary Fund, and the society 
was incorporated under the name of the “Centenary Fund and Preachers’ 
Aid Society of the New Jersey Conference.” In the spring of 1857 the 
Newark Conference was established and a society incorporated under 
the name of “The Centenary Fund and Preachers’ Aid Society of the 
Newark Conference,’ and the fund originally held by the New Jersey 
Conference was equally divided between the two Conferences. From the 
New Jersey Conference $2,475.56 was received. 

In 1858 the first session of the Newark Conference was held at Morris- 
town and the Centenary Fund paid toward Conference Claimants the 
sum of $115. 

At the Conference of 1859 the first set of officers of the Centenary Fund 
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were elected: Rev. B. Weed, President; Rev. R. B. Lockwood, Secretary; 
Rey. A. L. Brice, Treasurer; Rev. M. VanSant, Rev. J. P. Daily, Rev. J. 
Scarlett, Rev. J. O. Rogers and Rev. J. O. Winner. 

In the year 1860 the total for the fund was reported as $3,074.41 and the 
amount paid to Conference Claimants $119. 

From 1861 to 1882 the amounts given to Conference Claimants were 
from $130. to $250. In the year 1887 the assets were listed as $3,915. 

At the Conference session of 1889 a long report was read culminating 
in the following resolution: “We believe the time has come for us, by 
renewed and continued effort, to increase the interest-bearing capital to 
the sum of $50,000; 

“That we hereby request Bishop Merrill to appoint our brother, Rev. C. S. 
Coit, Corresponding Secretary for the purpose of raising the amount named; 

“That we hold an anniversary meeting in the interests of this society 
at the next session of the Annual Conference and we recommend that 
Monday be selected for this purpose.” 

Dr. Coit served in this capacity until 1893 and reported the fund as 
$55,988.08. In order to explain what follows let it be said that a number 
of prospective legacies were added. 

Dr. John A. Gutteridge was appointed to succeed Dr. Coit, who in 1897 
gave a report of his work. $36,837.00 was raised, increasing the total to 
$55,331.00. The salary of Dr. Gutteridge amounting to $5,300, for four 
years was paid by the Hon. William H. Murphy. The expenses, $1,400, were 
paid by the preachers. 

In 1903 the total for the fund was reported as $55,572.97 and the amount 
paid to Conference Claimants $2,711.67. 

In 1912 thirty-six men and fifty-seven widows received pensions. The 
highest amount paid to a man was $3860 and to a widow $250. These were 
yearly payments. 

From 1912 to 1918 the fund grew from $99,031.74 to $147,818.97. Dr. 
George G. Wilding was working for the fund during this period. Twenty- 
three legacies were listed representing a total of $47,525.59. 

In the year 1925 the total assets have grown to $212,432.85 most of 
which was invested in bonds and mortgages. $11,047.59 was paid to Confer- 
ence Claimants that year. Several life annuities were reported. Legacies 
totaled $77,770.21. John E. Fisher was the treasurer during that year. It 
might be added that Mrs. Carrie Fox bought an annuity for $1,000. to be 
paid at the rate of 3%. She is still receiving her check (Jan. 1956). 

In 1924 a Laymen’s Commission was appointed to study the question of 
pensions. In 1928, the following resolution was offered:—‘Whereas, for the 
purpose of increasing the endowment fund of the Centenary Fund and 
Preachers’ Aid Society the Laymen’s Commission was organized four years 
ago at which time a five year plan was adopted, and, 

“Whereas the Commission since its organization, working to the above 
end, has now formulated definite plans for conducting a campaign for one 
million dollars ($1,000,000.) and is making arrangements with the firm of 
MacArt, Evans and Campbell of New York City to manage and direct 
said campaign. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Newark Annual Conference do hereby re-affirm, 
endorse and pledge our united and whole-hearted support, and approve the 
action of the Laymen’s Commission. 

The campaign was held during the months of September, October and 
November of the year, 1928, A total of $365,788.88 was subscribed by 
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6,639 people. In 1930 the total collections were reported as $167,721.87. Dr. 
James MacDonald was appointed to try and collect the balance, but could 
do little because of the depression. 

In 1930 the total assets were reported as $387,508.98 by Seymour O. 
Coeyman, Treasurer. $17,000. was paid to Conference Claimants that year. 

In order to stimulate the churches to give in this Campaign, it was 
agreed that a church could deduct from its Conference Claimants assess- 
ment, each year, an amount equal to 3% of the amount given at the time 
of the Campaign. Last year (1955) the Secretary gave substantial rebates 
to three of our largest Churches. The lesson learned, is to receive money 
for charitable purposes with no strings attached. 

In the Conference Minutes, the year 1930 was hailed as a banner year, 
for the pension rate of the Newark Conference ($30) was the highest in 
the entire Methodist Church. In the year 1932 the total amount reported 
was $467,179.62 with $24,650. paid to Conference Claimants. 

'In 1934 the amount reported was $468,940.39 with but $12,500. going 
to Conference Claimants. 

Before this date the greater part of the fund was invested in bonds 
and mortgages. Because of the depression real estate was having a hard 
time. The Board of Managers was making a change to bonds and preferred 
stocks. During the period, 1934-1939 the assets of the fund fell from 
$468,940.39 to $453,147.63 and paid to the Board of Conference Claimants 
but $15,000 (1939). The rate paid to the men on pension fell to $20. 

In 1941 the Board of Managers of the Centenary Fund requested Bishop 
McConnell to appoint Dr. George G. Vogel as Executive Secretary. After 
two years of preparation, a three year campaign for $500,000. was carried 
on under the leadership of Mr. H. P. Demand. This campaign increased 
the fund by over $400,000. When the campaign ended the total reported for 
March 31, 1950 was $877,397.67. Paid to Conference Claimants for 1950 
was the sum of $28,000. 

The Conference memoir of Dr. Vogel stated:—‘“Bringing to this great 
task the accumulated skill of forty-nine years in the active ministry, he 
went from person to person and carried his appeal in behalf of the pen- 
sioners of the Conference. Sunday morning, October 30, 1949, ‘Veteran’s 
Day,’ while in the midst of his message, in behalf of the Endowment Fund 
he was stricken and carried from the pulpit at Park Avenue Church in 
East Orange.” A few days later he died. 

We who have followed have been permitted to see the continued growth 
of the fund until as of January 1, 1956, it is $1,179,667.78. Last year it 
paid $35,177.77. 

A word about Mr. Frederic W. Smith and his part in the work while he 
was President of the Board for twenty years, 1930-1950. He saw the fund 
suffer from the results of the depression and then recover and reach its 
high mark in the recent Campaign. To safeguard the future the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company was requested to act as Custodian. A Certified Public 
Accountant was sought to keep the books and issue all checks. Each check 
must be signed by two officers. Futhermore the officers who sign the checks 
are bonded. By these means the fund is most secure. 

In addition there is now an executive committee which co-operates with 
the Fidelity Committee on Investments. These jointly are on the alert for 
any opportunity for favorable investments. 

For the years 1951 to 1955 the checks from the Centenary Fund to the 
Board of Conference Claimants have been as follows:—’51—$31,100.; 
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’52—$32,279.50; °583—$32,929.46; ’54—$33,725.81; °55—$35,177.77. In 1956 
there will be an increase. Plans are being made to celebrate the 100th 
Anniversary of the Centenary Fund on March 20, 1957. 

If our national economy continues stable and there are no upheavals, the 
writer dares to hope for a substantial increase in the capital funds in the 
next five years. 


3. BOARD OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 
Gordon E. Michalson 


The history of the Board of Conference Claimants is, for all practical 
purposes, the history of the “Conference Stewards.” For prior to 1940, the 
Newark Annual Conference board which assumed custodial care of funds 
for Conference Claimants and undertook to set a rate per year of service 
for retired brethren and their widows and disperse these monies was the 
Conference Board of Stewards. It was only after the Uniting Conference 
that the name of this group was changed to “Board of Conference 
Claimants.” 

This history, of course, is composed of chapter upon chapter of effort 
of consecrated laymen and devoted ministers to make adequate provision 
for the support of ministers after retirement or widows and children after 
the death of the minister. From the very outset, funds for this purpose 
were difficult to come by. And from the very outset, efforts were made to 
seek endowment funds as well as to petition the churches to contribute 
annually for pension purposes. This is evident in the Journals of 1858 and 
1859, in which it is to be noted that as soon as the Newark Conference was 
separated from the New Jersey Conference the capital fund of the parent 
conference was divided equally between the two parents and the child. In 
1859, two pension committees—one, the Board of Conference Stewards, the 
other, the Trustees of the Centenary or capital Fund, are to be noted. 

The task of gathering sufficient funds for pension purposes is also 
detected in conference actions in these early days. In 1859, a resolution 
proposed (p. 26) that if a church showed a deficiency in the amount paid 
toward Conference askings, the preacher in charge be requested to state 
the cause of the deficiency. The 1861 Journal (p. 29) includes “estimates for 
1861-62” pension requirements; the 1862 Journal includes ‘‘assessments for 
the coming year.” The distinction between “estimates” and “assessments” 
is eloquent. 

By 1867, a Special Committee was seen to be needed to “collect 
Centenary moneys’”—a continuing effort throughout the following years, 
which is described more fully in the history of the Centenary Fund and 
Preachers’ Aid Society. And twenty-two years later, in 1889 (Journal, 
pp. 6-24) the acute character of the search for adequate pension funds is 
reinforced by the appointment of another Special Committee ‘‘to formulate 
plans for Conference Claimants,” the reason being “whereas the amount 
received through our collection for Conference Claimants” being ‘“insuf- 
ficient to meet the demands naturally made upon its funds.” 

The Journal of 1909 is the first occasion on which a Board of Conference 
Claimants is mentioned. This Board has a continuous history until 1933 
when it was disbanded for a few years. Its function apparently was to 
seek ways and means of improving the level of pensions, cultivate funds 
and make suggestions to the conference. But the actual work of custody 
and distribution of funds presently done by the Conference Board of 
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Pensions continued to be done by the Board of Stewards of the Conference 
during these years. In 1891 (Journal, p. 78) a “Special Committee” had 
urged the inclusion of laymen in the management of capital funds. The 
Board of Conference Claimants in 1910 recommended the appointment of 
an “Annual Conference Board of Connectional Relief,” to “advise with 
the Board of Conference Claimants and assist in the benevolent and 
connectional work in behalf of the superannuates.”’ And it specified that 
the advisory board include “one layman” from each district. The history 
of the Conference indicates that it is the presence of laymen in cultivation 
of pension funds which coincides with improved pension standards. 

By 1903, ministers in retirement were receiving $10 for each year of 
service and widows of ministers were receiving “$5 for each year (they) 
had been the wife of a minister.” (Journal, p. 64) By 1915, it is to be 
noted that pensions were consciously chasing the salaries of active ministers. 
The report of the Conference Board of Stewards states, “The average 
salary would make the ideal payment of $14.00 per year of service to the 
minister and $7.00 per year to each widow. ... This year by vote of the 
Conference we pay $8.00 per year to the minister and $4.00 to the widow.” 
The total amount paid out for pensions in the Conference that year was 
$23,223.00, $5,770 of which came from the Centenary Fund and $13,767 
from assessments on the churches. Five years later, the ideal rate would 
have been $19.00 per year of service; the Conference paid $12.00. But by 
this time, the widow was getting 75% rather than 50% of the rate. 

The year 1925 witnessed a heroic jump in the rate paid to pensioners, 
from $18.00 to $24.00 per year of service. It was reported that $44,731 had 
been received from the Churches, but that the “amount requested from 
the Churches next year” was $60,000. By 1930 it was possible for the 
Conference Board of Stewards to report a rate of $30.00 and to state, 
“At the present moment we stand supreme in Methodism, in the matter 
of rate paid per year of service for we shall this year reach our maximum 
of $30.00.” (Journal, p. 211) The officers of the Board of Stewards were 
brothers W. R. Neff and C. H. von Glahn, and a layman, Frank Wright. 
And the officers of the “Conference Claimants Commission,” the Conference 
group which had done much to promote this improved pension position, were 
laymen W. E. Mallalieu, Louis DeV. Day and H. C. Larter. The secretary 
of this body at this time was brother B. F. Dickisson, who in 1957 is still 
active in pension work as the executive secretary of the Centenary Fund 
and Preachers Aid Society. 

The Journal of 1928 had reported a rate of $28.00, with the observation 
in the Board of Stewards’ report that “the increased comfort that has 
come to our beneficiaries (has been) through the enlarged giving of the 
churches,” and the appeal, ‘“‘Will not the churches make one more heroic 
effort to attain this desired goal by next Conference Session?” (p. 502.) 
The effort apparently was made. A “Conference Claimants Commission” 
was set up to enlist the laymen’s strong assistance, and this commission 
was first listed in the Journal of 1929. (Note: The first appearance of a 
“Conference Claimants Commission,” Journal, 1929, p. 5, as a group 
“nominated by the Committe on Nominations” has, after its name, a 
parenthesis “Report No. 18, Journal, 1928.” But reference to that report 
reveals that it is the report of the “Centenary Fund and Preachers Aid 
Society; and in no way explains how the “Commission on Conference 
Claimants” came into being. It must be concluded that it was an “assistance” 
body, devoted to raising the rate by the two-fold method of encouraging 
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the Churches to give to Conference Claimants needs, and cultivating capital 
funds for the Centenary Fund.) Resolution 19 (Journal, p. 528) in the 1928 
Journal indicates that “For the purpose of increasing the Endowment 
Fund of the Centenary Fund and Preachers Aid Society, the Laymen’s 
Commission was organized four years ago.” It indicates also a five-year 
plan to raise $1,000,000 for this purpose. 

Before the aims of the Commission had been completed, however, the 
nation was in the grip of the “depression.”’ The rate of payment is still 
listed as $30.00 in the Journal of 1932. But in 1933, the rate dropped to 
$20.00. And Conference Report No. 5 (Journal, p. 51) signed by the officers 
of the “Conference Claimants Commission” but now listed as the report of 
the “Retired Ministers Endowment Fund” reveals the effort to raise 
$1,000,000 in capital funds, but indicates that but $368,651 has been received 
from 6,671 subscribers. And the report concludes, ‘‘With the presentation 
of this report we request the Conference to release us from further 
responsibility .. .”’ adding the suggestion that the work of collecting and 
administering the capital funds be given the Centenary Fund and Preachers 
Aid Society. 

No Commission on Conference Claimants is shown in 1934. But in 1935, a 
smaller ‘Special Committee for Conference Claimants Support” appears. 
(Journal, p. 254) The rate had dropped from $30.00 in 1932 to $18.00 in 
1934. The report of the Board of Stewards for this year is signed by 
W. R. Neff, President who was to retire in 1937 after having served as 
president of the Board for 13 years, and Boyd R. Greenwalt, Secretary. 
Brother Greenwalt came on the Board in 1934, and was promptly made 
Secretary. He was to serve on the Board of Stewards, later to be called 
the Board of Conference Claimants, without interruption until his death in 
1950. Brother Greenwalt was president of the Board from 1938 until his 
death. 

The years following the drop in rate reveal vigorous efforts to improve 
the lot of the pensioners. In 1936 the rate was back to $20.00, but a special 
report regarding the difficult pension situation (Journal, p. 415) presented 
resolutions that the Churches which were unable to meet pension commit- 
ments should follow the Disciplinary requirement of pro-rating. And the 
Board of Stewards reported that the rate should be $25.00 but that only 
$20.00 had been voted, and by the final quarter “we were obliged to make 
payment ... at the rate of $17.00.” (Journal, p. 416) A sad but realistic 
note was sounded in the Stewards’ report of 1937, when it was recommended 
again that the rate be $20.00 “if funds are available.” (Journal, p. 53) 
Brother W. R. Neff retired this year, and brother F. J. Hubach succeeded 
him for one year. 

The problems of pension are recurrent. An interesting note in the Journal 
of 1937 was a “motion” to “request the Board of Stewards to study our 
enactment of twelve years ago with reference to pensions to men in detached 
service.” (p. 17) And another “motion” requested the Conference Secretary 
to “observe Paragraph 947, Section 2 and Footnote (in the Discipline) in 
the listing of the men in detached service in the Conference Journal.” But 
the following year involved the Board of Stewards in such a maze of 
new and pending pension changes, incident to the uniting of Methodism, 
that the force of these motions seems to have been lost, except that the 
Conference Secretary did begin to list detached service men “with” and 
“without annuity claim.” The Board of Stewards did honor another request, 
however, from the previous Conference in beginning a provision to give 
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aid to Supply Pastors who had served 20 years or more. This step was to 
be followed years later, first in granting a specific rate per year of service 
and finally giving to all Supply Pastors the same rate as retired traveling 
preachers receive from the Conference. (Journal, 1938, p. 196; 1953, p. 73.) 

Efforts to reach the “Disciplinary standard rate” of 1 per cent per year 
of service continued valiantly through the years. Brother B. R. Greenwalt 
became President of the Board of Stewards in 1938, with E. R. Slingland, 
Secretary and W. S. Gallaway, Treasurer. Problems incident to the merger 
of the three branches of Methodism took the forefront for a time. The 
Uniting Conference had set the widow’s portion of the pension at 70 per 
cent. In 1941, the first year the Conference Board of Stewards is listed 
as the “Board of Conference Claimants,” it was recommended that “on 
behalf of our widows, many of whom could ill afford the cut of 5 per cent, 
that we revert to the 75 per cent basis.” It is to be noted that in this same 
year, $60,000 had been apportioned to the churches for Conference Claimants 
and $2,000 for Accepted Supplies; but in order to hold to the rate of $20.00 
it had been anticipated that a draft upon the ‘‘Heard Reserve Fund” would 
be required. A note of optimism crept into the report because “‘we have 
come through the year with the reserve fund practically intact.” (Journal, 
1941, p. 55.) 

By 1950, the rate had crept up to $31.00 with $68,000 being apportioned 
to the churches for Conference Claimants and $2,200 for Accepted Supplies. 
It was noted that “our rate per year of service should be $37.00,” and “‘we are 
still approximately $19,000 short of sufficient funds to meet this minimum 
goal of the church.” (Journal, 1950, p. 425.) 

Composition of the Board of Conference Claimants was changing from 
year to year. In 1943, brother B. F. Dickisson became Vice-President and 
in 1944 Mr. W. J. Richards became Treasurer of the Board. During 1950, 
Brother Greenwalt, the President, was called to his Eternal Home after 
serving the Board for sixteen years. Brother G. E. Michalson succeeded 
as President, and Brother E. L. Hampton was elected Secretary. Mr. W. J. 
Richards continued as Treasurer, and still occupies that position at the 
time of this report. 

The report of the Board in 1951 pointed out the continuous rise in 
pastors’ salaries, stated that the minimum standard rate should be $37.00 
per year of service, and recommended the rate be raised from $31.00 to 
$32.00 for the following year. It also urged the apportionment of $78,000 
to support an expected rate of $34.00. This upward trend, stoutly supported 
by the strong laymen added to the Board during the following six years, 
and made possible by an expanding national economy, continued through the 
years ahead. But pastors’ salaries seemed always to be ahead of the 
pension rate. The report of 1953 (Journal, p. 73) indicated in a chart of 
expectancies that a rate of $40.00 ought to be paid in 1955-56; and set the 
rate at $38.00 for the ensuing year. It also requested an apportionment to 
the churches of $90,000. Acting on the recommendation of the 1948 
Discipline, the Board had in 1949 begun a study of the “full-time Accepted 
Supply Pastors,” and had in ensuing years agreed to allow the full rate for 
years served prior to joining the Conference if the service had actually 
been “full-time” service. During 1952, Supply Pastors, who had previously 
been paid at the rate of $20.00 per year of service, were raised to the full 
rate. 

By 1956, the Stabilization Fund—a capital fund to be drawn on by the 
Board of Conference Claimants for emergency purposes—had grown from 
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its modest beginnings in the Heard Fund to a total of $33,471. In this year, 
the Conference heard a report of a Pension Study Committee, chaired by 
Brother E. D. Callender, recommending in part that the Fund be increased 
to $100,000 “within the next six years, if possible, by providing the annual 
budget $16,500 for six years.” (Journal, 1956, p. 81) This also was the 
first year that the Board of Conference Claimants was listed as the “Board 
of Pensions,’ a new designation determined by the General Conference of 
that year. 

The rate had risen to $45.00 during 1955, and the report of 1956 recom- 
mended a rate of $48.00 for the ensuing year, requesting that “the Finance 
Commission be instructed to include in its budget $121,000.00 for Conference 
Claimants ... to support a rate of $51.00 in 1958-59.” It was noted that 
the standard rate should be $51.00 plus in 1956; (Journal, 1956, p. 76) and 
the familiar pattern of pension rates chasing the rising salaries of active 
ministers, continues. Brother Robert Goodwin had been Secretary of the 
Board since 1954, and was succeeded by Brother F. M. Fuess. Mr. Robert 
Morris, for many years President of the Board of Trustees at Drew 
Theological Seminary, was serving his second term on the Board of 
Pensions and in 1956 chaired the Finance Sub-Committee of the Board 
which serves as liaison with the World Service and Finance Commission 
of the Conference. It was his leadership which rallied lay support and 
encouraged ministerial acceptance of the principle of vigorously pressing 
pension claims upon the churches. Mr. W. J. Richards, another prominent 
banker still served as Treasurer, after nearly ten years in this capacity. 

The goal had almost been achieved, of paying to retired ministers 1 per 
cent of the average salaries of active ministers in the Conference per year 
of service. In 1956, it was estimated that the average salary of ministers 
in the Conference was between $5,300 and $5,400 per year. The expected 
rate of service for 1957-58 is $54.00. And the amount recommended at the 
Annual Conference of 1957 to be apportioned to the churches is $130,000. 
This amount is expected to support a rate of $58.00 in 1960-61. 


4, WHAT PRICE PREACHERS? 
Ralph G. Saxe and William M. Twiddy 


While the laborer, according to Scripture, is worthy of his hire, and the 
ox which threshes out the grain is not to be muzzled, the Christian minister 
being neither laborer nor ox, has been put in that category for which the 
Lord will provide. Far too often in days past ministerial support was left 
solely, well, almost solely, in divine hands. 

Believing that no man can do his best work if plagued by financial 
worries, a resolution was presented at the 1935 session of the Newark 
Annual Conference which read in part “Whereas the Newark Conference 
has recognized the inequality of support provided its members, and the in- 
consistency of preaching one thing and practicing another, be it, Resolved, 
that the Newark Annual Conference hereby recognizes the claims of social 
justice within its own house by adopting the following provisions in accord- 
ance with the Discipline ...’ and proceeded to supplement the resolution 
with a series of specific actions which included a realistic minimum of $1,200, 
with a goal of $1,400 for full members, and “the assessment of all full 
members of Conference beginning at the salary of $1,800, an assessment of 
$2; that one dollar per hundred be added up to $2,000; that $2 per hundred 
be added up to $3,500; that $3 per hundred be added up to $5,000; and that 
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$4 per hundred be added beyond $5,000.” This resolution was signed by 
Frank Kingdon, George Muller and Victor G. Mills from the Committee on 
Adequate Support, by Harry Relyea and Ralph B. Urmy of the Social 
Service Commission, by John E. Charlton of the Sustentation Fund Com- 
mittee, and by Karl K. Quimby and Ralph G. Saxe. 

For several years prior to this action two committees had functioned in 
this field. The Committee on Adequate Support in 1932, 1933 and 1934 had 
affirmed “the minimum goal of $1,800 for full-time Conference members” at 
a time when the average salary was only $1,900 and nearly half the Con- 
ference members received less than “the minimum.” It was this Committee 
which in 1933 stated that “standards for membership in the Conference 
should be raised” and that ‘‘each man should learn to be responsible in 
financial matters and handle his own money affairs ethically” which seems 
to be about all a man could do on $1,200 salary even in those days. 

The Committee on Sustentation Fund, subsisting on the proceeds of one 
Communion offering a year (requested) from the Churches, plus voluntary 
contributions, did try to help necessitous cases. Their report for 1933 con- 
fesses that “their function was to aid necessitous cases and not the 
supplementing of salaries though it is not always possible to make this 
distinction.” 

It was attitudes such as these plus an awakening social conscience which 
started discussion in ministers’ groups across the Conference and led to the 
great forward step taken in 1935. 

A three-pointed approach to the problem was set up and adopted by 
the Conference. 1) It was provided that, beginning with the following ses- 
sion of the Conference, no full-time member could be appointed to any 
charge paying less than $1,200 per year. 2) Assessments on the salaries 
of Conference members would be made on a percentage scale of their cash 
salary. This money would be used to supplement salaries of low-paid mem- 
bers up to a minimum salary of $1,400. 3) Churches would be asked to 
contribute to an “Emergency Fund’—the amount of one Communion offer- 
ing per year. This fund was to be used for emergency cases arising in the 
parsonages of the Conference. 

Ralph G. Saxe writes, “As first treasurer it was my duty to collect the 
assessments from the Conference members. Frequent statements were 
mailed out. This was still in depression days. No man had budgeted this 
item before, yet we received payments from 123 out of 128 men assessable 
and 108 paid in full. The 1935 Journal shows that although 193 mem 
were given appointments that year only 128 were assessable; just about 
one-third of the men were still, in 1935-1936, receiving less than the 
minimum of $1,800 as a goal which had been set three years before.” 

The Newark Conference plan was the first practical minimum support 
plan in the Methodist Church and received wide-spread attention. In 
somewhat similar form it was copied by many other conferences. Later the 
General Conference used the name originated in our Newark Conference, 
“The Commission on Ministerial Support.” 

The minimum salary crept slowly upward: 1936, $1,300 with a goal 
of $1,400; 1937, $1,325; 1938, the same. It was in this year that the Com- 
mission aided in the support of several retired supply pastors from the 
Emergency (Sustentation) Fund, as no provision had ever been made to 
care for “retired supplies.” A twenty-five dollar increase brought the 
minimum to $1,350 in 1939; in 1940, an enlarged schedule listed a minimum 
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of $1,250 for a single man, $1,350 for a married man with an additional 
goal of $25 for each dependent child to a maximum of $1,450. 

At the 1940 Conference, provision was also made for members to join 
the Blue Cross Hospital Plan of New Jersey, each man paying his own 
premiums, and the administration of the Plan was assigned to the Commis- 
sion. 

In 1941, cooperating with the Endowment Campaign of the Centenary 
Fund and Preachers’ Aid Society a single assessment, somewhat increased, 
was voted for the endowment and ministerial support and the income on an 
agreed percentage basis was divided between the Centenary Fund and 
the Commission on Ministerial Support under the title of the Brotherhood 
Fund. By 1947, the campaign concluded, the Brotherhood Fund was dis- 
solved, all remaining monies being given to the Commission on Ministerial 
Support. 

In this year the assessment, which was to continue annually for ten years, 
was fixed at % of 1% of the pastor’s cash salary. The minimum salary 
schedule had been expanded and increased: full members married, $2,200; 
single, $1,800; members on trial, married $2,000; single, $1,600; full time 
supplies, $1,600. 

In 1949 the category, “full members, married” had risen to a minimum 
of $2,500 with other listings showing a similar increase. To support this 
schedule for 1949-1950 the Commission under the leadership of the 
Reverend Doctor Paul G. Dennis courageously decided it necessary to sup- 
port the schedule, to use all their reserve fund in the hope that the 
Churches would respond. Their decision was justified as many Churches 
hitherto complacent about their pastor’s support accepted the challenge 
and met the increase. This year also, the Commission took action to include 
all expense allowances, such as car and utilities, in the “pastor’s cash 
salary.” This was done since pastoral appointments were made on the 
basis of the total income to the pastor, excusive of fees, whether paid in 
cash or in allowances. 

By 1950 the Commission on Ministerial Support was administering not 
only the Minimum Salary Fund but also the Sustentation Fund and the 
Conference Group in the Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey. This group 
hospitalization resulted in a substantial savings to the subscriber over 
the former private payment plan, even though each member still paid his 
own premiums. 

Up to 1952, then, the several funds were supported in this way: the 
Minimum Salary Fund by a % of 1% assessment on the pastor’s 
salary; the Sustentation Fund by a voluntary Communion offering 
from the Churches; and the Hospital Service Plan by personal payment 
to a Conference representative. Believing that an approximate ceiling had 
been reached in receipts from the assessment on pastors, and while the 
great majority of Conference members paid the assessment willingly, a 
good majority did not, and believing that even as it is a Conference re- 
sponsibility to care for pastors in retirement, so it should be a Confer- 
ence responsibility to provide adequate salaries for beginners in our 
ministry, the Commission asked the Conference members to permit the 
Minimum Salary Fund to be raised by apportionment among the Churches, 
while the ministerial assessment would replace the Communion offering in 
supporting the Sustentation or Emergency Relief Fund. Though supported 
by the Discipline it required a ruling of the Presiding Bishop, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, that this Disciplinary requirement was mandatory, to convince the 
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Conference. His ruling was later sustained by the Judicial Council of the 
Church. 

The Minimum Salary schedule had reached $2,800 in 1951, rose to $3,000 
a year later, and thence by increases of $100 and $200 a year climbed to the 
present level of $3,700 (1956-1957). It is hoped to match further increases 
in the cost of living with further increases in the minimum salary. 

How has the Minimum Salary Schedule been arrived at? 

It would be easy to dream up a list of salary figures and present them 
with a flat declaration of need. No man ever entered the ministry to make 
money but the Discipline of the Methodist Church has long held that: 
“Assumption of the obligations of the itinerancy required to be made at the 
time of admission into the traveling connection puts upon the Church the 
counter-obligation of providing support for the entire ministry of the 
Church.” 

In trying to relate the problem of minimum support to the reality of 
parsonage living the Commission has used the cost-of-living index of the 
U.S. Department of Labor; has sought by questionnaire and conversation 
to find out the problems and needs of men on the lower salary levels; has 
tried to relate the schedule to the general increase of salaries throughout 
the Conference; and as pastors, have included their own personal wrestlings 
with inadequate finances. 

In the thought of some, stigma is attached to the idea of minimum 
salary. We have never seen the reason for this. On retirement all men share 
alike for their years of service whatever Churches they served. Present 
leaders in our Conference have been helped in the early years of their 
ministry through the Minimum Salary Fund. It is still upsetting to Chris- 
tian conscience to note that in this year, 1956, the difference between the 
minimum salary and the highest salaries in our Conference is greater than 
it was in 1936 when the first realistic minimum was adopted. In that year 
the highest salary was $6,800 and the minimum $1,200 the difference 
$5,600; twenty years later the highest salary was $12,500, the minimum 
$3,700, the difference $8,800. 

In reaching our present standard we must express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to those Churches, usually the smaller rural Churches, which have 
kept pace, often at real sacrifice, with the increases suggested by the Com- 
mission and adopted by the Conference; to the several Bishops, who, with 
the District Superintendents, have been truly mindful of salary schedules 
as they worked out appointments or counseled with Churches to increase 
pastoral support; to laymen of our Conference who in the Commission 
on Ministerial Support have counseled and abetted our decisions, and in 
their own Board of Lay Activities have stimulated men and Churches to 
greater stewardship efforts for the Kingdom of God. 
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MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLE OF LAST CENTURY 


More than a conversation piece is this striking picture of a family Bible that ‘‘married into”’ 
the Newark Conference from upper New York State. Beautifully printed and carefully safe- 
guarded, we honor the hallowed memories that it evokes as we look upon the sacred volume. 
During the 19th Century there were few homes which did not have a family Bible. It was 
a cherished heritage, handed from generation to generation. The father, ‘‘the priest of the 
home,”’ read from it at family devotions, known as the ‘“‘Family Altar.’’ The Bible occupied an 
honored place in the “parlor”? in an era when spacious homes were commonplace and 
gracious living was unhurried. Today the Holy Bible is more widely read and individually 
owned, its contents the same inspired Scriptures which warmed the hearts of our fore- 
bears. American culture may have changed its pattern, homes and apartments more compact, 
and the large family Bible relegated to museums, but the cherished Book in more convenient 
size challenges more millions than ever before in Christian History. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


CONFERENCE SOCIETIES 


1. “THE BIBLE MUST BE IN EVERY HOME”: 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Vernon B. Hampton 


OUNG Abe Lincoln’s reading of the Bible by firelight in his father’s 
frontier cabin is a familiar picture in the minds of Americans. 

The scene was representative of many a mountain cabin in our own Con- 
ference territory in the early years of the 19th century, and, but slightly 
modified, was duplicated in the hamlets which marked the cross-roads of 
our sparsely settled counties. 

In reaching these wayside homes in mountain and forest and field, the 
itinerant hardily traveled on horseback, carrying the Bible in his saddle 
bags, and dispensing both Bibles and religious tracts to folks hungry for 
knowledge and seeking a better way of life, even the Way of Salvation. 

Right early, the Methodist Episcopal Church organized its publishing 
interests to feed the multitude. In 1789 the Methodist Book Concern was 
established, the first Church publishing house. 

The American Bible Society was organized in 1816 as an agency to 
promote the distribution of the Bible. The American Tract Society in 1825, 
and the American Sunday School Union in 1824. All of these organizations 
were supported by the Conferences of Methodism, and upon the formation 
of the Newark Conference in 1857, Committees to promote the interests 
of these religious agencies were appointed with subsequent effective results 
beneficial to our people and churches. 

A Bible Report at the Organizing Conference in 1857 said in part: 
... “the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, ‘without note or comment,’ is 
one of the leading agencies instituted by the great Head of the Church for 
the world’s regeneration, and Whereas, the expregs object of the American 
Bible Society is to promote this important work; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express our entire confidence in the general 
management of the American Bible Society, and that we will continue 
our hearty co-operation therewith in carrying out its legitimate design. 

Resolved, That we rejoice to learn that the work of resupplying the entire 
country with the written Word of God, is being prosécuted with vigor and 
success. : 

Resolved, That we take the usual Bible Collection ‘in our several charges, 
and will co-operate, as far as practicable, with the regularly appointed 
Agent of the American Bible Society. 

Resolved, That we will renew our diligence in sustaining the County 
Bible Societies within our bounds... .” 

The Bible Society, the Tract Society, and the Sunday School Union, were 
all supported by the Newark Conference in their work. 

These agencies, together with the evangelical churches throughout 
America, made the Bible a necessity in almost every American home. As 
a result of the great revivals which swept over the nation from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century until near its end, Bible reading and study 
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in the home as well as in the Sabbath Schools and denominational colleges 
was stressed as the best means of cultivating the Christian life. Family 
worship became a practice in tens of thousands of American homes, where 
a chapter of the Bible was read, a hymn sung, and a prayer offered as a 
part of the daily family routine. This was the “Family Altar.” 

The 75th Anniversary of the American Bible Society was noted in the 
Conference Committee Report “On Bible Cause,” in 1891. This pertinent 
comment was made: 

“The American Bible Society, the sole object of which is the publication 
of God’s word without note or comment, will during this the seventy-fifth 
year of its existence, circulate more than a million copies of the Bible and 
portions thereof, in more than three hundred languages and dialects. 

“Our own denomination receives yearly very large donations, running up 
into very many thousands of copies, from the American Bible Society for 
our work, both in our widely spread foreign mission fields and in this 
country. This fact of itself calls for the generous contributions of our peo- 
ple; for in helping the American Bible Society we are helping ourselves.” 

Our people received some revealing statistics the following year, 1892, as 
they heard the Committee Report “On Bible Society.” 

“We discover that four times during the history of the society it has 
sought to place the Scriptures in every home throughout the land, and has 
succeeded in placing 8,146,808 copies thereof in those homes, printed and 
published in twenty-seven different languages.” 

A subsequent report (1893) sang the Society’s praises in eloquent and 
accurate terms, “in the American Bible Society we recognize one of the 
most venerated agencies for evangelizing the world, one of the most patriotic 
means of maintaining American spirit, and one of the most glorious social 
reform institutions in the land.” 

Today the Methodist Church supports the Society through the offerings 
to World Service. The American Bible Society is recognized as one of the 
“World Service Agencies” of Methodism. 

The Newark Conference may take great pride in this Centennial Year, 
not only in the support which has been given unreservedly to the work of 
the American Bible Society, but also in the fact that a prominent layman 
of this Conference, Mr. Daniel Burke, an official of the First Methodist 
Church of Summit, New Jersey, is the President of this national Christian 
institution. 


2. RETIRED MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Benjamin F. Dickisson 


At the 1927 session of the Newark Conference, the Reverend John R. 
Wright who had retired in 1921, after a distinguished career in our Con- 
ference, which included two terms as District Superintendent, announced the 
organization of the Retired Ministers’ Association of the Newark Confer- 
ence and on his motion it was ordered that the officers of the Association 
be printed in the Conference Journal. The officers at this time were the 
president, secretary-treasurer, chaplain, and a vice-president for each dis- 
trict. At the present time, one vice-president serves for the entire con- 
ference. 

The Retired Ministers’ Association is an informal organization made 
up of the retired men of the Conference. When a man retires he automatical- 
ly becomes a member of the Association. 
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In 1928, a resolution was presented to the Conference by the Retired 
Ministers’ Association calling for the observance of a Minister’s Memorial 
Day and the decoration of the graves of members of this Conference and 
other Methodist ministers. A work of historical importance carried on by 
the Association for many years until taken over by the present Graves 
Commission was the locating of the last resting place of many of our 
brethren. 

There are three events which are observed each year. The first is the 
Memorial Service, always held the first morning of Conference, when all 
stand in silent tribute as the roll of those who have passed on since the last 
session, is called. One of the younger ministers is asked to preach the 
sermon. It is looked upon as an honor to be selected. After the morning 
session, the dinner at the Conference Church is under the auspices of 
the Retired Ministers’ Association. To this dinner the Bishop and his wife, 
and the District Superintendents and their wives are invited. Matters 
pertaining to the retired men and their wives, the widows of others, are 
brought up for discussion. The dinner is also a time of good fellowship. 

The third event is the annual get-together in early October which gives 
opportunity to learn the state of the men and women pensioners. After a 
morning business session, the group gathers round the tables for a good 
meal and pleasant fellowship. 


38. THE CHALLENGE OF HISTORY 
THE CONFERENCE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Vernon B. Hampton and John G. Lytle 


“The history of a civilization ... may be an instrument of civilization,” 
declared Charles and Mary Beard in the introduction to “The Rise of 
American Civilization.” The history of our Conference may be a chart, a 
warning, a guide and an inspiration. As the Rev. Dr. Edwin Lewis, some- 
time Professor of Systematic Theology at Drew Theological Seminary, 
would say, “A knowledge of history has saved many a man from making a 
fool of himself.” Thus, knowing whence we were sprung, the labors of many 
brethren into which we have entered, their failures and achievements, their 
hopes and dreams, we can better set our course into the future. 

Affairs and acts become history so rapidly, for today yesterday is history, 
that we have scant time to assess values as permanent or transient, so we 
forget and do not record what is important. In the history of our Newark 
Conference only a few individuals have possessed that sense of history 
which drove them to weigh and set down the record of the passing years. 
To them we owe a debt of gratitude, which is hereby expressed. 

The New Jersey Conference, our parent Conference, benefited from the 
type of ministers who in the 1840’s served in the northern part of the state, 
men blessed with a sense of the value of recording current happenings and 
of saivaging from time’s passing hand a written and reminiscent story of 
origins already receding in the memory of actual participants. 

The “Essex Preachers Association” was formed in 1848 by the preachers 
of the Newark District as evidenced by a Minute in the records of that as- 
sociation, which says: 

“In pursuance of the plan formed in August 1848 at the Campmeeting 
near Bellville, a number of the preachers laboring on the Newark District 
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met in the Clinton Street M. E. Church on Monday, December 11, 1848 to 
complete organization of a Preachers’ Association.” Jonathan Townley 
Crane was elected secretary; his name was to become familiar to Meth- 
odists everywhere, as a contributor to the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

While this was not a society dedicated to preserving history, an impor- 
tant by-product of the association resulted in just that. 

At successive meetings of the Essex Preachers’ Association papers were 
presented by the pastors of the several churches on the origin and develop- 
ment of Methodism in their respective charges. Preserved in the archives 
of the Newark Conference Historical Society today, are a dozen of these 
valuable and illuminating historical accounts, which deal with churches 
in Newark, Bloomfield, Belleville, Staten Island, Elizabeth, etc. Written 
in 1848 and 1849, they are probably the first concerted effort to preserve 
our church history in this locality. 

The Twenty-First Session of the New Jersey Conference, 1857, at which 
the Newark Conference was formed and in which our ministers had a part, 
apparently in an awareness of the momentous division and separation being 
effectuated, adopted far-sighted Resolutions on Historical Records. These, 
in the first year of Newark Conference, emphasized the office and person 
of a Church or Parish Historian. One hundred years later we renew this 
recognition, with even greater emphasis. 

How well the founders of the Newark Conference saw the need to safe- 
guard our heritage, and established the mechanics of historical preserva- 
tion, is evidenced in the Resolutions: 


Resolutions on Historical Records 


Resolved, That the Presiding Elders be desired at their earliest con- 
venience to bring before their Quarterly Conferences the necessity of 
some practicable and permanent method of obtaining the history of 
Methodism within our bounds, and that said Conferences be earnestly re- 
quested to appoint a suitable person to write a brief history of the origin 
and progress of Methodism within their several limits. 

Resolved, That especial care be paid to historical accuracy, and that the 
history, when written, be carefully preserved among the Church records. 
As we might expect, our own Newark Conference, starting with this 

initial effort, proceeded a step further. In 1859, the Conference resolved at 
its Second Session held at Haverstraw, N. Y., to have the Journals of the 
Parent Conferences (Philadelphia and New Jersey) copied for our Con- 
ference files. ‘Whereas, The Secretary of the New Jersey Conference has 
prepared a copy of the Philadelphia Conference (Journal), to be preserved 
among the documents of the New Jersey Conference; and 

“Whereas, This (Newark Conference) is a branch of the old Philadel- 
phia and New Jersey Conferences; therefore, 

“Resolved, That Bro. Jefferson Lewis, late Secretary of the New Jersey 
Conference, be respectfully requested to furnish this Conference with a 
copy of said Journals; first, of the Philadelphia Conference, up to the 
time of the formation of the New Jersey Conference, and then of the New 
Jersey Conference up to the session of 1857.” 

At this time also an effort was made to collect the biographies of the 
preachers of our Conference, these “to be deposited in the Archives of the 
Conference.” Evidence sought was “a brief history of their lives, their 
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conversion to God, and the evidence and circumstances of their call to the 
Christian ministry.” 

A snow-crowned veteran, Henry Boehm, became the symbol of History for 
all the preachers in ensuing years. This man who had traveled with Bishop 
Asbury epitomized the early Church in America to these ministers who were 
then helping Methodism mature. 

Boehm, in his life and death, was the immediate impulse to the establish- 
ment of a Newark Conference Historical Society,—not because he pro- 
moted the endeavor,—but because in his person he was History incarnate. 

In 1867, his voice in devotional exercies, prayer, and benediction, was 
repeatedly heard as his presence was recognized and honored and his par- 
ticipation solicited. He was then ninety-two years old. 

In 1873, another patriarch, Father Weed, furnished important history 
in a letter to the Conference which was read and ordered preserved in the 
Minutes. Historical information continued on the increase. 

The next year, (1874), “The records of the Historical Society were 
placed, on motion, in the hands of J. P. Fort.” This is the first mention of a 
Conference Historical Society, which evidently was already in existence 
although there are no previous references to it. Probably it had not been 
officially set up, but, like Topsy, “just growed.” And perhaps we may accord 
to Jacob P. Fort the honor of being the first Conference Historian, in the 
year 1874. 

1875 was a significant year; the centennial celebrations honoring Father 
Boehm, and his death later in the year, brought about a definite Confer- 
ence action, which, on April 4, 1876 resulted in the official formation of the 
Newark Conference Historical Society. Halsey Street Church, Newark, 
was the scene of this action by the Nineteenth Conference. A Conference 
Historical Committee was created—the first on record. The members were 
Robert L. Dashiell, David Campbell (layman of Halsey Street Church), 
George J. Ferry (layman of First Church, Orange), John F. Hurst, and 
George H. Whitney. 

The passing within a few short years of several historic figures of New 
Jersey Methodism—including Father Henry Boehm, Jonathan T. Crane, 
Robert L. Dashiell, James Ayars, Barthomolew Weed, George Banghart, 
Stacy W. Hilliard, Isaac N. Felch, and Benjamin Kelley—stirred the New- 
ark Conference profoundly and moved its members to an action that gave 
increased value to the sometimes-characterized “‘prosaic and unimportant” 
work of the Conference Historical Society. 

In the ranks of the Conference there were itinerant preachers who had 
helped blaze the pathway of Methodism in many a community. Their stories 
of early days were now sought, by action of the Newark Conference in 1881. 
A significant feature of the Report, implementing the work of the His- 
torical Society anew, contained the following: 


On Conference Historical Society 


The Committee appointed to nominate the officers for a Conference 
Historical Society beg leave to offer a few resolutions in connection with 
the nominations, viz: 

1. Resolved. That in view of the constant disappearance from among 
us of those who have laid the foundation of our churches within the 
borders of our conference, leading us to cry out, “Our Fathers, where 
are they!” that we deem it important to secure, without delay, from those 
still living, such facts as have historical value before they are lost forever. 
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2. Resolved. That we will aid, as far as practicable, the officers of our 
Conference Historical Society in collecting the facts relative to the early 
history of our Church within the bounds of our Conference. 

The first formal listing of officers of the Conference Historical Society 
is given in the Minutes of the above year 1881: 


President—Richard Vanhorne Managers: 

Vice Pres.—Jeremiah Cowins Nicholas Vansant 
Cor. Sec.—Charles R. Barnes James I. Boswell 
Treasurer—John A. Kingsbury Thomas H. Smith 


Jacob P. Fort 


Committee: Richard Vanhorne 
Abraham M. Palmer 
Jacob P. Fort 


Quite evidently a wealth of information was gleaned at that time con- 
cerning the early labors of the members of the Conference who might have 
been termed patriarchs, and this has made the memoirs of immediately suc- 
ceeding decades extremely valuable as source material not only on the lives 
of the subjects but also on the situations and developments in the circuits 
and churches of the Conference, with which they were connected. 

An interesting “Anniversary Service,” was held in 1882 as a feature of 
the Conference Session, at Central Church, Newark and this was con- 
tinued for several years under Conference Historical Society auspices. Four 
notable members of the Conference spoke, John S. Porter, Charles Larew, 
Jeremiah Cowins, and John Atkinson, noted Methodist Historian. A collec- 
tion of historic documents displayed for the edification of the Conference in- 
cluded holograph letters of John Wesley, Bishop Coke, and Bishop Asbury 
and the ordination parchments of Jacob Brush. This unusual Collection was 
shown by E. B. Griffith, who spoke to the Conference on the worth of 
Methodist historical preservation work. 

The Conference Historical Society apparently went all out in the matter 
of presentation of its work at this 1882 session. A report “On Church 
Records” was listened to with attention. This Report delineated on practices 
good and bad in the keeping of Church Records and advised pastors on 
procedures. Pertinent to the field of historical data is this comment: 

“Only a few of our Church Records have the church’s history recorded. 
If every preacher would strive during the coming year to bring the history 
of his charge up to his time, and record the same in its proper place, what 
a wealth of valuable and interesting matter would thus be garnered.” 

The Conference in 1883 named a Committee “On the Centenary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1884.” The members were J. N. FitzGerald, 
J. H. Dally, C. E. Little, A. H. Tuttle and William Tunison. 

The Twenty-Seventh Session of our Conference in 1884 therefore took 
formal note of the 100th anniversary of American Methodism. The spirit 
and sense of the observance were thus characterized by Dr. James N. 
FitzGerald: “During the century God has done great things for us, in both 
spiritual and material lines. It is fitting that we celebrate our centennial 
not only with words and songs of joy and praise, but also by grand and 
monumental deeds.” 

The Committee’s recommendations included the practical suggestions that 
financial contributions be given individually by members and friends to 
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raise a fund of $10,000 to aid in building up the libraries of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary and Centenary Collegiate Institute. This was done. 

The name of Henry A. Buttz appears as Vice President of the Conference 
Historical Society at this time, his association with the work continuing 
for many years. He subsequently served as one of its most distinguished 
Presidents, elected to that office in 1887. 

The first notice of a practice long observed by our Conference throughout 
subsequent years, is found in 1886, when John M. Tuttle gave a ‘“‘Semi- 
Centennial Address,’ which was ordered placed in the archives of the 
Historical Society. It was the fiftieth year of his entrance into the ministry. 
Annually thereafter, when a member of the Conference attained his fiftieth 
year as a minister of the Church, he and the Conference were mutually 
honored in his semi-centennial presentation. Published in the Minutes, and 
in some instances in separate pamphlets, these reminiscences have historic 
value. 

We must not fail to note the devotion and work of Jeremiah Cowins. As 
Corresponding Secretary of the Historical Society for many years, he 
sought to secure from the churches a few brief facts of their origin and 
history. To this end he prepared a small Report Form, a questionnaire, 
which he sent to the pastors. The response was eminently satisfactory on 
the part of some of the brethren. However, the total result was negligible 
and must have been a disappointment to this devoted official. We have in 
the Historical Society files twenty-six answers to his questionnaire. 

One wonders what was in the mind of the pastor who wrote: 

“Dear Bro. 

“I do not see that any of the Historical material of (name of church 
deleted for obvious reasons) is called for by the questions propounded. 
“If you wish the History of this Church I can easily give it to you. 

Its history only dates 12 years back and a full record is kept of all its 

doings. 

“Feb. 19, 1884.” 

Signed (name omitted) 

This pastor could have answered all the questions, name of first pastor, 
date of origin, etc., in about the same space he took to write this note. 
But at least he answered. 

The long reach of history electrified the Conference in 1887, when men- 
tion of Thomas Morrell’s name fanned the flames of Methodist memory. 
The following Resolution merited and received prompt favorable action: 

“Whereas, Valuable original documents relating to the early history of 
Methodism are in possession of Mr. T. S. Morrell, of Newark, grandson 
of Rev. Thomas Morrell, one of the founders of our denomination in New 
Jersey, therefore, 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request the officers of our Historical 
Society to confer with Mr. Morrell respecting these documents.” 

There is no further record, but if given to the Society these are pre- 
sumably some of the documents which went from our Historical Society 
files to the Methodist Historical Society in New York, when that organiza- 
tion was later formed. 

The New Jersey Conference in 1860 had published a Memorial Volume 
of the Ministers of that Conference, in which also appeared notice of a few 
members of the Newark Conference. An effort was made by the Newark 
Conference in 1888 to publish a similar Memorial Volume relating to our 
Conference. This was never completed; and although brought up in 
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several succeeding Conferences, the proposal was finally permitted to lapse. 
How much of our history was thus lost we can only conjecture. 

A Report by a Committee to investigate publication costs gave a report 
in 1891, which contained a paragraph that offers a hint as to why the 
Memorial Volume was subsequently dropped: 

“Your Committee further recommend that, before closing any contract to 
publish the volume, the committee who may be appointed to take charge 
of the matter shall have assurance from the Conference that a sufficient 
number of copies to meet the cost of publication will be engaged by the 
preachers and other friends of the deceased brethren whose memoirs are 
to be therein contained.” 

The Committee presenting this report included Nicholas Vansant, Richard 
Vanhorne, Henry A. Buttz, John Atkinson, John F. Dodd, and Joseph W. 
Dally. These would seem to have been of sufficient prominence to have 
secured favorable action, but it was not so. Only 240 orders were placed. 

It may be properly pointed out here that, independently of the Confer- 
ence, Nicholas Vansant prepared an extremely interesting and extensive 
record of personal reminiscences, to which he added a valuable section of 
Memoirs of deceased members of the Newark Conference. The Annual 
Conference in 1896 took cognizance of this manuscript and expressed hope 
of its early publication by the Book Concern. Under the title “Sunset 
Memories,” it was published later that same year. So the Memorial Volume 
effort was not wholly lost, and posterity has gained by this chronicle by 
Nicholas Vansant. 

In addition to these published reminiscences, it is appropriate to mention 
others of our Conference who have preserved our history in published 
works. Among these which should be cited as outstanding are Henry 
Boehm’s ‘“‘Reminiscences,” 1866; and John Atkinson’s ‘‘Memorials of Meth- 
odism in New Jersey,” 1860. The Centennial Volume of Newark Conference 
History may also stand as a permanent record of historic value. 

Many others have written, men of the calibre of S. Trevena Jackson, but 
their writings have not been on Conference or denominational history. 

Other historical studies have been preserved in papers in the Conference 
Minutes from time to time. John F. Dodd, Secretary of the Conference, 
read a paper at the Annual Conference in 1892, entitled ““A Chapter of 
Newark Conference History.” James M. Freeman in 1898, read a paper 
on “The Genesis of the Newark Conference” at a meeting of the “Methodist 
Historical Society in the City of New York” held at Calvary Church, East 
Orange. The Newark Conference subsequently authorized its publication 
in pamphlet form. 

Dr. Dodd offered a further “History” at the Semi-Centennial Session 
in 1907, in Morristown. E. Frank Fowler’s Historical Article in 1932 
honored the 75th Anniversary of the founding of the Newark Annual 
Conference. 

Looking toward the Conference Centennial, John G. Lytle’s “A Brief 
Sketch of the Origin of the Newark Conference” appeared in the Journal 
and Yearbook in 1948. Vernon B. Hampton’s “Along Asbury Trails in 
the Newark: Conference Locale’ was in the 1955 Journal and Yearbook. 

The creation of a central repository for Methodist historical collections 
of the New York area was furthered by the organization of the “Methodist 
Historical Society in the City of New York,” to which allusion has already 
been made. The Newark Conference joined with two other Conferences in 
its chartering. 
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This action of our Conference in 1892 virtually brought to an end the 
organization known as the Conference Historical Society, and it was not 
revived until about forty years later. 

The significant step, taking our historical interests into the New York 
City body, was adopted by the Conference in session at Morristown in 
1892. The Report is given here in full. 


Report in 1892 Conference Minutes: 
On Historical Society 


The Conference will bear in mind that at its last session a request 
was laid before it by the New York and the New York East Conferences 
to appoint a Committee to act jointly with themselves in considering the 
feasibility of forming a central Methodist Historical Society with its 
headquarters in New York. The above request was granted, the officers 
of our Conference Historical Society constituting said Committee, with 
power. On being duly notified the Committee met with the Committees of 
the above named Conferences and resolved themselves into a commission 
with the above object named in view. A constitution was adopted and an 
act of incorporation sought and obtained under the laws of the State of 
New York. Eight managers from each Conference were then appointed, 
according to the requirements of the constitution, said managers to serve 
for three years, these managers to have the entire control of the society 
known as the Methodist Historical Society in New York. On the ap- 
pointment of these managers the commission came to an end. 

We further report that we recommend the continuance of the Newark 
Conference Historical Society as auxiliary to the Historical Society in 
the City of New York. 

Henry A. Buttz, President 
J. Cowins, Corresponding Secretary 


Despite the recommendation in the concluding paragraph above, the 
Newark Annual Conference in 1894 disbanded the Conference Historical 
Society, and ordered that all documents, and other material be passed over 
into the custody of the General Methodist Historical Society in New York. 

This action, while salutary in creating a central repository for Methodist 
archives in the New York area, removed from our bounds a large collection 
of memorabilia. The collection has only lately been re-conveyed into the 
Conference at Drew, but hardly in time to help in the present researches 
for the Conference Centennial, since the material, boxed, is not as yet 
available. There must therefore be omissions from the Conference History 
in accounts of important activities, gaps which we have been unable to fill. 

It must be observed that the Methodist Historical Collection in New York, 
while it was housed at 150 Fifth Avenue, was a feast for church historians, 
as it will be again when finally assembled in Drew University’s Rose 
Library, where is located one of the greatest collections of Methodist his- 
torical documents in America. 

The movement which saw the formation of the Methodist Historical 
Society in New York was widespread. The New York move followed that 
of other large centers. In the Methodist Yearbook of 1895, we read: 
“Increasing attention is being paid by the Church to the preservation of 
manuscripts, portraits, rare volumes, and other reminders of early 
denominational history.” The Yearbook reports on the work of the several 
societies, those in the East including: 
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Baltimore, “The American Methodist Historical Society,” Chartered 
March 3, 1886. 
Boston, “The New England Methodist Historical Society,” Organ- 
ized May 3, 1880; Inc. 1882. 
New York, “The Methodist Historical Society in the City of New 
York,” Chartered 1892. 
An added note in The Yearbook states, “Of the societies at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and in various Annual Conferences no information is available as 
the Yearbook goes to press.” 

An effort to arouse greater interest in the Methodist Historical Society 
in New York was made by Dr. James M. Buckley in 1906, in a report which 
he presented to our Conference. The expanded movement is described in 
his report: 

“By a new Act of Incorporation the management of the Society is 
vested in the membership, and not as heretofore in the Board of Manage- 
ment, who were the sole members of the Quarterly Meetings. By this 
change the Quarterly and Annual Meetings are composed of the member- 
ship of the Society, and the Constitution and By-laws have been thus 
amended for the purpose of increasing the interest and membership of the 
organization. The Society has already collected valuable books, docu- 
ments and relics pertaining to Methodism within the bounds of the 
Metropolitan District and vicinity, which are carefully preserved in Drew 
Theological Seminary and the Methodist Book Concern, New York City. 

‘““Additional members are desired, and the Society well deserves increased 
numbers and cooperation. Therefore you are earnestly requested to become 
a member... .” 

The passing of a landmark of Methodism in the death on December 8, 
1897 of Rev. John Atkinson of our Conference, profoundly affected many 
members and churches which he had served. He had been keenly interested 
in Methodist History and had taken an active part in the Conference 
Historical Society in its early years. His “History of Methodism in New 
Jersey” was written while he was stationed in Bloomfield. It is a reliable 
source book on early New Jersey Methodism. Among his other writings 
were “The Living Way,” written at Stanhope, before he was twenty-one 
years of age, “The Garden of Sorrows,” written at Union Street, Newark, 
“The Class Leader” at Trinity, Jersey City, The ‘Centennial of Methodism” 
written during a second term at Trinity, Jersey City; and “The Wesleyan 
Movement in America.” 

His Memoir, by Henry A. Buttz, in 1898, stresses his keen sense of 
historical appreciation: “There was no manuscript too old or too insig- 
nificant in the view of others for him to investigate. He has accomplished 
a work in this direction which the world will not willingly let die. To the 
public, however, he will longest be known by one of our sweetest hymns, ‘We 
shall meet beyond the river.’ Dr. Duffield, in his book entitled ‘English 
Hymns, Their Authors and History,’ refers especially to Dr. Atkinson as 
the author of this hymn. He has attained a permanent place among the 
hymnologists of our time. 

“His interest in manuscripts and in early Methodist history led Dr. 
Deering, who is deeply interested in Garrett Biblical Institute to select 
Dr. Atkinson to purchase old manuscripts and rare books on Methodism 
for that institution.” 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Session of our Conference was held in 
Morristown, April 3rd to 9th, 1907. It was here that our First Session 
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Newark District 


50th anniversary year, 1907. 


Daniel Halleron 
Elizabeth District 


Charles S. Ryman 
Paterson District 


had been held in 1858, following the Organizing Session the year before 
(1857) in Trenton. That it is the scene of our Centennial Session, 1957, 
seems to fit the sequence of events. The Semi-Centennial Anniversary 
Service in the evening of April 4th, 1907, contained a number of unique 
features, one of which can never be repeated: that was the calling of the 
roll of surviving members of 1857, seventeen of whom were named by the 
Conference Secretary, Dr. Dodd, fifteen of them being present. Two 
interesting addresses were Thompson H. Landon’s “My Recollections of the 
Preachers,” and Hon. George J. Ferry’s on “My Recollections of the 
Laymen.” 

Just as in our observance of the Centennial we are looking ahead, so, 
appropriately, Bishop D. A. Goodsell’s theme was “Facing the Future.” 

What did our fathers see as they looked toward the horizon fifty years 
hence? Our great opportunities today? 

The Semi-Centennial in 1907 did not stimulate a revival of the Historical 
Society of the Conference. It was some years before it was reactivated. 

There was a stirring of interest, however, twenty years later, when 
the Conference adopted a General Conference Memorial at our Seventy- 
first Session in 1928. The Memorial which was approved called for the 
formation of a denomination-wide “Association of Methodist Historical 
Societies,” which would extend to Methodism in its several branches. 
The subsequent favorable action of the General Conference undoubtedly 
proved to be the spark needed to reestablish the Historical Society of the 
Newark Conference. It certainly re-awakened the interest of ministers and 
people of our churches. 

Because the above General Conference Memorial had a direct effect upon 
the Newark Conference, and because it shows so clearly the scope of the 
work of Methodist Historical Societies, we here give “Memorial No. 2. 
Methodist Historical Societies,” which was concurred in by our Conference: 

“Whereas, a number of the Conference Historical Societies in conjunction 
with Historical Societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
Methodist Protestant Church, with branches of the Colored Methodist 
Church and with the Canadian Union Church have organized the ‘Associa- 
tion of Methodist Historical Societies’ for the purpose of promoting through 
local Historical Societies, the discovery, collection and cataloguing of 
books of history, portraits, pictures of historical personages and institu- 
tions with the gathering and arranging for display of historical antiquities, 
and also to arrange a system of exchanges of duplicates and a general 
catalogue, of the various collections of historical material of the various 
Societies, 

“Therefore, we request the General Conference to recognize and approve 
this Association of Methodist Historical Societies and to suggest the 
affiliation of all Historical Societies with this Association, to the end that 
the complete Historical material of our common Methodist ancestry may 
become known and accessible to all our Methodist People.” 

Signatories to the Memorial were Milton E. Grant, Henry J. Johnston, 
and Frederick J. Hubach. It was the support of men of similar vision 
among the Annual Conferences which brought the present great ““Associa- 
tion of Methodist Historical Societies” into being as a world-wide Methodist 
endeavor. 

The Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Newark Conference in 1932 
passed almost unnoticed. The informality of the proceedings is indicated 
in the Conference Journal. The Minutes record: 
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“Historical Paper Presented—A. N. Smith moved that the Conference 
hear a paper by E. F. Fowler, the paper being a historical sketch of the 
Newark Conference on this, the seventy-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion, the first session being held April 17, 1857. The paper was received.” 
(The use of the term “first session” for 1857 is erroneous; the organizing 
session, the last day of the 21st Session of the New Jersey Conference, 
was on the above date, April 17, 1857, which was the date the Newark 
Conference officially began its existence. The First Session of the Newark 
Conference was held at the end of its first year which was 1858. Ed.) 

The appreciation of the Conference to Brother Fowler for having rescued 
the 75th milestone from oblivion was expressed in the printing of his 
historical paper in the Minutes. 

A more important effect, however, was the formation of a new Confer- 
ence Historical Society which, in the ensuing twenty-five years has grown 
in fruitfulness and in favor with the people as a genuine historic preserva- 
tion society. Norman P. Champlin, Conference Secretary, and Winfield S. 
McCowan offered the following Resolution, on the morning of the last 
day of the Session, April 11, 1932: 


Resolution: Historical Material 


Resolved, That a Historian and Custodian be appointed by the Newark 
Annual Conference, in conjunction with one member from each District 
to be designated by the District Superintendent, to collect all documents 
and other sources of information relating to the origin and history of said 
Conference; and that when such materials shall have been collected, they 
shall be deposited in the Newark Conference Cabinet located in the 
Library of Drew University.” 

John G. Lytle was appointed the Historian of the Conference and 
Custodian of historical materials by the 75th Anniversary Conference in 
1932. Thus began his long and honored association with the Historical 
Society. 

Two significant Church anniversaries were noted with appropriate 
ceremonies in succeeding years. One was the Sesqui-Centennial of American 
Methodism, observed in 1934, directed by a Committee consisting of Dorr 
Diefendorf, Frank Kingdon, Wilbert Westcott, George G. Vogel, Arlo A. 
Brown, and John E. Charlton. The second was the recognition in 1938 of 
the Anniversary of Wesley’s Aldersgate Experience. 

Curtis B. Geyer’s Resolution in 1937 provided the impetus for the 
historic Aldersgate observance the next year. The Resolution pointed out 
that in May 1938, “all Methodism will be celebrating the 200th anniversary 
of the Aldersgate experience of John Wesley, and in order that this occasion 
may be used in revitalizing Methodism within the bounds of the Newark 
Conference, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That the Cabinet appoint a committee of two ministers 
and two laymen from each District, and two men in detached service, one 
of whom shall be named convenor. This Committee shall elect its own 
chairman, and shall plan such Conference, District or Group observance as 
it may deem desirable and shall make recommendations for observance by 
local churches.” 

In consequence, the churches throughout the Conference observed 
Aldersgate with various religious exercises, and “Aldersgate Hour” in the 
Conference Session, 1938, was a spirit-filled moment pregnant with the 
presence of God. 
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The Committee that provided the leadership was as follows: 

Jersey City: P. A. Callender, G. F. Storey. Lay: R. M. Kurtz, J. W. Waldron. 
Newark: E. M. Compton, R. L. Luerich. Lay: S. H. Clark, A. S. McNear. 
Paterson: C. B. Geyer, L. A. Martin. Lay: J. D. Ball, E. R. Slingland. 
Detached Service: A. A. Brown, Dorr Diefendorf. 

The Newark Conference Historical Society recognizes Wesley’s Aldersgate 
Experience as a most vital part of Methodist history, and has given it 
emphasis in its program, and in its Handbook. Cooperation with the Board 
of Evangelism has been promoted in support of annual Conference observ- 
ance. 

At the Conference Session of 1937, the Conference Historian and Cus- 
todian, Dr. Lytle, offered the following resolution: “Whereas the General 
Conference of May 1936 enacted the following legislation (Par. 231—1936 
Discipline) : 

““In each Annual Conference there shall be an Historical Society, to 
be appointed or elected in whatever manner the Conference may decide, 
whose duties it shall be to collect data of interest from the memories of 
elderly people, and to preserve these for future generations, together with 
a record of current items of importance and interest.’ and 
“Whereas the Newark Conference has no such organization, therefore be 

it resolved that an Historical Society of the Newark Conference be here- 
with organized to be known as the HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
NEWARK ANNUAL CONFERENCE, and Secondly, that a temporary 
committee of seven be appointed to effect such organization, their findings to 
be presented at the next session of the Conference.” 

The temporary committee was constituted as follows: 

J. G. Lytle, Chairman. 
For Jersey City District—N. P. Champlin, R. E. West 
For Newark District—H. N. Smith, Wilbert Westcott 
For Paterson District—S. T. Jackson, C. F. Sitterly 

By subsequent action of the Annual Conference this became the permanent 
Conference Historical Society Committee, and with occasional changes in 
personnel continued to function as such until the Conference Session of 
1949. 

In 1948, Dr. Lytle sounded a clarion call for preparations to begin 
planning the Celebration of the Newark Conference in 1957. His immediate 
thought was to lay the ground-work of research looking toward the writing 
of the hundred year history of the Conference. At this time the Historical 
Society became a Standing Committee, with nominations made annually by 
the Nominating Committee of the Conference. 

At the annual meeting of the Historical Society prior to the Conference 
of 1949, on motion of George G. Hollingshead, the Society was reorganized 
so as to interest a larger number of both ministers and laymen in its activi- 
ties, and to further the centennial preparations. 

In 1950, Vernon Boyce Hampton, “a layman, and prominent in Historical 
circles in New York and Staten Island” (Dr. Lytle’s words) was elected 
President. The Vice Presidents were: Jersey City—Robert Green; Newark 
—George S. Harper; Paterson—Edward Betterton. Secretary—George G. 
Hollingshead; Treasurer—Howard W. Rogers. Biographical Secretary— 
Robert D. Simpson; Photographer—Paul E. Spiecker; Librarian Historian 
—John G. Lytle. 

Dr. Hampton wrote a “Handbook for Parish Historians,” which was 
published by the Society in 1951 and distributed to pastors and church 
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historians without charge. It was the first such “service manual” in the 
denomination, hailed by Dr. James R. Joy as a much-needed aid to 
scientific research and historical preservation. It has been requested and 
used by seventeen other annual conferences of the Church. 

Dr. Lytle in 1951 asked the Conference to relieve him of the editorship 
of the Conference History. This step he took regretfully, and the Conference 
as regretfully accepted his resignation, and then proceeded to elect Dr. 
Hampton to succeed him in the editorial post. 

Dr. Lytle’s letter reviews his labors in the field of Conference history 
and reflects his devotion to the work. It is here reproduced as a part of 
the historical record of a consecrated service to our Conference. 


May (22261951 
Newark Annual Conference 
Park Methodist Church 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Dear Brethren: 

At the Annual Session of the Newark Annual Conference, June 2, 
1948, a resolution was passed that the Chairman of the Conference 
Historical Society, John G. Lytle, and such other men as he may desire 
to help him, be requested to prepare and compile a History of the Newark 
Annual Conference. 

I am not insensible of the honor conferred upon me, and likewise 
appreciate the confidence of my brethren in designating me for this work. 

Some progress has been made in the selection of the personnel to 
assist in the preparation of this History and some work has been done 
in the preparing of material. However it has been my cherished expecta- 
tion that at the close of this 1951 session of the conference when I had 
planned to be entirely free from both active and supply pastoral duties 
that I could then personally give myself conscientiously and devotedly 
to this inviting task, and with the cooperation of capable assistants, our 
Conference History would be completed and published in ample time 
for the celebration of our One Hundredth Anniversary of the Conference. 

I am exceedingly sorry that because of impaired health, I feel that it 
will not be possible for me now to attempt to carry out this program. I am 
therefore hereby requesting that the Conference relieve me of the 
responsibility of Chairman of this work and that some one else be ap- 
pointed Chairman. 

I believe that the preparation and publishing of the History of the 
Newark Conference is of such vital importance that the entire matter 
relative thereto should be reconsidered by the Conference and that such 
disposition be made for the prosecution of this work as the Conference 
may deem wisest. I feel confident that those who have accepted service 
with me in this work will gladly cooperate in any plan that the Confer- 
ence may propose. I thank the Conference for the privilege of serving 
for 19 years as Conference Custodian of historical data, and 18 of these 
as Chairman of the Conference Historical Committee. To the extent that 
my health may permit, I should be happy to render any further service 
within my power to those who may be chosen to prepare and publish 
the Newark Conference History. 


Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
John G. Lytle 
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Dr. Lytle’s solicitations brought into the Historical Society archives 
church histories which have become valuable source material. Modest 
returns of 1937-1938 were given by the Conference Historian, which in- 
cluded “Methodism in the Delaware and Neversink Valleys,” “History of 
Mt. Herman,” by E. F. Fowler, “Story of an Enduring Enthusiasm— 
Alberta K. Miles,” by R. E. West, Alpine; and “Gladstone’s First Century 
of Methodism,” by H. C. Lytle, Jr. 

Since that time we have collected more than 300 books and pamphlets of 
published histories, some of them telling the romantic story of now-vanished 
landmarks of Methodism. The Centennial has given impetus to this phase 
of collecting and preservation. 

One gap in our Conference historical records was filled when, in 1941, 
Dr. Lytle reported receipt of a collection of documents, books and 
memorabilia which had been in the keeping of the Rev. Jeremiah Cowins 
until his death in 1897. He was the last Secretary of the old Conference 
Historical Society. The reappearance of these documents happened in this 
wise, as related by Dr. Lytle: 

“The Rev. Perry C. Bascom, who died in 1943 at the age of 91 years, was 
one of the most highly respected men of this Conference. He had been 
seventy years in the Methodist ministry, sixty-two of those years a member 
of this Conference, from 1881 to 1943. A few years prior to his death he 
told the Conference Historian that some forty years before there had 
existed a Conference Historical Society and that the Rev. Jeremiah Cowins 
had been its Secretary and Historian. (The existence of this Historical 
Society has already been noted by Dr. Hampton in the present article). 

Furthermore, according to Dr. Bascom, as reported by Dr. Lytle: “The 
Cowins family still maintained their father’s library intact in their home 
in South Bound Brook. 

“Acting on this information, the Conference Historian visited the 
Cowins home, and was permitted to examine thoroughly the library, private 
desk and personal papers of Jeremiah Cowins. A number of important 
historical documents were discovered, among them being three unpublished 
letters: one written by the Rev. John Summerfield, dated Aug. 10, 1821; 
another written by the Rev. Adam Clarke, the Commentator, dated Mar. 
15, 1827; and surprisingly a third letter, written by the Rev. John 
Wesley, dated Jan. 13, 1763. All of this historical material the Cowins 
family gladly presented to the Newark Conference Historical Society, and 
after a report of the same was made to the Annual Conference, it was 
placed in our repository. (See Conf. Minutes, 1941, p. 62).”’ By subsequent 
action of the Historical Society in 1952, these original holograph letters 
were turned over to Drew University on permanent loan from the Confer- 
ence Historical Society, their fragile condition making imperative such 
action in order to save them from deterioration. 

Dr. Lytle’s 1943 report to the Conference mentions receipt of ‘a very 
unique and valuable contribution,” a brochure entitled “Reward for Service 
—A Poetic Tribute, with Historical Notes, on the Ministry Beautiful of 
William Judson Hampton, D.D.,” by his son, Vernon Boyce Hampton. A 
letter from Bishop McConnell, written in his own hand, bears reference to 
this work. 
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Vernon Boyce Hampton Lucasville, Ohio 
301 Hart Avenue Sept. 3/43 
Staten Island, New York 
My dear Brother Hampton,— 

An operation on my eye for cataract,—successful beyond expectation— 
has delayed my doing much writing this summer. I regret the delay in 


acknowledging the beautifully thoughtful and reverent tribute to your . 


father. Your devotion to him touches me deeply. He was a fine type of 
Methodist minister, and I thank you for allowing me to have a copy of 
the tribute. 
Most cordially, 
FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL 


A General Conference Memorial proposed by the Conference Historical 
Society at the Annual Conference in 1951 requested the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church to constitute the Association of Methodist Historical 
Societies as one of the official administrative agencies of the Church. The 
Newark Annual Conference voted concurrence on May 26, 1951. And the 
General Conference gave its approval to this significant suggestion for 
furthering the historical preservation work of the Historical Societies. 


General Conference Memorial 
Dear Fathers and Brethren: 


The Newark Annual Conference respectfully memorializes the General 
Conference of The Methodist Church, now in session, to carefully and 
prayerfully consider the following memorial: 

1. Since Church loyalty and support is so largely dependent upon a 
knowledge of the Methodist heritage, the gathering and wide dissemina- 
tion of historical information is of the highest importance. Although long 
neglected, this is urgently needed at the present time. 

2. The Association of Methodist Historical Societies and the Jurisdic- 
tional and Annual Conference Societies affiliated with it have long been 
recognized as the official historical agencies of the Church, but since they 
were without funds they remained practically impotent. 

3. The General Conference of 1948 granted a small appropriation to 
the Association. Although too small to permit the employment of personnel 
or the maintenance of an office, it enabled the historical interests for the 
first time to carry on important activities and make considerable ad- 
vances, thus demonstrating that a much larger service can be rendered 
to the Church when the Association is more adequately financed, There- 
fore, 

Be It Resolved, by the Newark Annual Conference, that the General 
Conference of 1952 be and hereby is earnestly memorialized to constitute 
the Association of Methodist Historical Societies, as a federation of the 
auxiliary Jurisdictional and Annual Conference Societies, as one of 
the official administrative agencies of the Church and to make more 
adequate provision for its financial support. 


Historical Society of the Newark Annual Conference 
(signed) Vernon B. Hampton, President 

George G. Hollingshead, Secretary 

Joseph M. Blessing, Secretary. 

The Conference voted cohcurrence. 

May 26, 1951. ; 
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Asbury’s Bible About to Change Hands 


Memorial of Methodism 


The Centennial became the focal point of Historical Society planning 
from 1951 onward. To insure an event on the scale which it was felt the im- 
portance of the Newark Conference merited the leaders desired to make the 
people “History conscious.” Dr. Hampton sought to dramatize for everyone 
the value of historical preservation, and to that end at the 94th Session 
in 1951 he made a presentation of Bishop Asbury’s Hebrew Bible from 
his private collection, to Drew University. The transfer was featured as 
part of the Historical Society Report. The priceless ‘‘Bible of the Saddle 
Bags” was seen by nearly 1,000 people, and was examined by many of the 
preachers. 

This historic ceremony, together with an Exhibit of Historical Society 
Documents including the John Wesley letter, during the next ensuing 95th 
Session in Jersey City in 1952, visualized for hundreds of Methodists the 
“aliveness” of history. 

New personnel was drawn into the Historical Society, among active 
workers named by the Conference at this time and later being Edgar B. 
Rohrbach, Carl C. E. Mellberg, W. W. Hoover, J. C. Hofer, Mrs. M. H. 
Smith, Jr., Marvin W. Green, Wm. M. Twiddy, and E. S. McLaughlin. 

Work on the Conference History became the immediate concern of the 
officers and members of the Society, and as nothing had been written for 
the History by 1953, the comprehensive organization of the project was 
undertaken. Preliminary plans for several Centennial events were also 
outlined. 

In 1954, Dr. Hampton proposed in his Historical Society Report that the 
Conference designate a Centennial Commission to have oversight of the 
plans for the Conference Centennial. The Commission was elected by the 
Annual Conference, with power, and gave to the administration of the 
program and planning three years of supervision, the results of which 
speak for themselves. 


Commission on Newark Conference Centennial 
(including members added in 1955 and 1956) 


Vernon B. Hampton, Chairman Henry L. Lambdin 
George S. Harper, Secretary William F. B. Rodda 
Joseph M. Blessing W. Carl Walton 
John G. Lytle James R. Joy 

Fred G. Holloway Mrs. S. C. Morris 
William L. Lancey Robert W. Carson 
George G. Hollingshead Paul E. Spiecker 
Carl C. E. Mellberg Frank D. Dennis 
H. M. Fridlund | Marvin W. Green 
Edgar B. Rohrbach William M. Twiddy 
Lowell M. Atkinson Louis E. Orcutt 


The Centennial Commission held its first meeting on September 18, 1954 
at Franklin Memorial Church, Newark, to plan the Conference Centennial 
Celebration. At this meeting greetings were read by the Chairman from 
Bishop Frederick B. Newell, Resident Bishop of the New York Area, and 
from former members of the Conference, Bishop John Wesley Lord of the 
Boston Area, Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke of the Pittsburgh Area, and Bishop 
Hazen G. Werner of the Ohio Area, and from Dr. James R. Joy, noted 
Newark Conference layman, and former Editor of The Christian Advocate, 
and the Director of the Methodist Historical Library in New York. 
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The Commission adopted Centennial Goals which can be attained in every 
church of the Conference, the fulfillment of which will be a living memorial 
of this year of jubilee. 


Centennial Goals 


Rededication of the church and Reconsecration of the individual. 

Church-wide increase in Service. 

Increase in Giving. 

Increase in Membership through Evangelism. 

Church Expansion. 

We wish it were possible here to name the scores of men and women who 
entered wholeheartedly into the plans for the Centennial and helped bring 
them into fruition. Seldom has such enthusiasm been shown in the history 
of the Conference. The Journal and Yearbook of the Centennial Session, 
and the printed programs of the meetings and events, reveal the scope 
of the Centennial Celebration and the record of ministers and laymen who 
so willingly served under the aegis of the Newark Conference Historical 
Society. 

We move forward with this brief momentary backward glance during 
our Centennial. 

In thus looking backward, the Historical Society fulfills one concept of 
its reason for existence, recognition that we are the product of our blood- 
streams. The greatness of our Methodist heritage inspires appreciation of 
a greater concept, that, under God, we are the masters of our destiny, to 
build and shape the future. And so we find youth, maturity and age today 
walking in spiritual fellowship with the founders and in spirit with the 
unborn who will tread where we have passed. 


4, DEACONESS WORK 
Matchett Y. Poynter 


I 


Deaconess Work in the Methodist Church first was recognized officially by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1888; and 
in 1889 a recommendation was approved in Newark Annual Conference 
that “a Conference Board of Deaconesses” be elected. But the next refer- 
ence to the matter is in the Minutes of our Conference held at Paterson, 
1900. Much had happened, however, during the intervening eleven years, 
for now we read “The Deaconess Home at 201 Montgomery Street, Jersey 
City is still maintained . .. a Home also was opened in Spruce Street, 
Newark and will be moved to the parsonage of the South Market Street 
Church. Thirteen persons have been employed during the year; two as 
matrons, one a trained nurse ... the others have done the usual work 
assigned to a deaconess ... in connection with several churches.” In 1910 
and again in 1918 it was stated that nineteen deaconesses were at work in 
the Conference. That is the highest number noted. The Jersey City Home 
was located later at 117 York Street and the Newark one at 217-19 Fair- 
mount Avenue. At the Conference of 1901 three deaconesses were con- 
secrated but their names were not printed in the Report. Apparently the 
“Work” was carried on under a Constitution and By-laws and managed on 
the Conference level by a Deaconess Bureau and locally by a Board of 
Managers with delegates from each local Church; and each Home had a 
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Matron or House Mother. Funds for support of the work were gathered in 
local churches by The Woman’s Home Missionary Societies. 

Types of work carried on in the Conference were many, vital and excit- 
ing. Many churches were served by the deaconesses—at Paterson, Hoboken, 
Plainfield and perhaps other places. Interested persons should by all means 
read the Reports given by Dr. C. S. Woodruff at the Fiftieth Session 
of the Conference at Morristown, 1907—Minutes, pp. 59-60; and at Halsey 
Street, Newark, 1914—Minutes, p. 86. They are informing, inspiring, 
dynamic and bright with Christian vision. 


II 


A decline in Deaconess Work seems to have started in our Conference in 
the 1920’s; and in the Report to the 78th Session at St. Luke’s, Newark, 
1935, we read “The General Board (of Deaconess Work) informs us that 
throughout the Church this work has not suffered so seriously as (it has) 
here.”’ Only four deaconesses were at work in the Conference. In 1940, at the 
83rd Session, it was “moved that the Deaconess Board be continued for an- 
other year,” and it was approved. At the 97th Session of the Conference, 
1954, two deaconesses were appointed: Ula Mae Garrison to serve at Cen- 
tenary, Newark and May Webster to serve at Lafayette, Jersey City. At 
the present time, however, there appears to be a new and growing interest 
in this matter and it may not be too much to hope that Deaconess Work will 
receive strong and deserved support.” 

When one reads in Reports already referred to that the Deaconesses in 
one year made 20,647 calls, that 4,254 hours were spent nursing the sick, 
that employment was found for 69 persons, that 14,084 hours were given 
to teaching in the Industrial School, that a Traveler’s Aid station was set 
up and maintained by our Deaconesses in Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 
Newark, that countless garments were given the poor, that children were 
taught in churches and that “converts” were brought into the Church; 
when one reads those records he surely may conclude: 

There was great passion for Service in the name and for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. There was great devotion, self denial and complete dedica- 
tion because of a consuming love for Mankind. There also was Vision 
—pure, bright and blessed—vision of social change, surging, growing, 
frightening; awesome vision of waves of human beings flooding our 
land, changing the mores, the entire thought-structure, the ideology, 
and creating a New Society of strange peoples and problems. And all 
that devotion and service were offered freely on the line of battle, 
blood and fire. 


III 


We have sound reason, therefore, to praise God for the sacrifices and 
works of our Deaconesses and for the compassion and vision of churches 
and leaders who supported them in their gracious endeavors. But we also 
have solemn questions to propound: 

Where are the fruits of those labors, sacrifices and visions? 

Where are the Industrial Schools, our Agenices of Healing and Help? 
Other churches have such Agencies; we have them not. 

Why have we failed where once we had foundations laid? 

Do we value souls in distant places yet neglect the teeming throngs 

in our own cities and at our very doors? How do we propose to serve 

people in their needs; and how long do we think people will continue to 
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give of themselves and their substance if we can give nothing back to 
our society except fine sermons or wise counsels? Indeed, just how 
shall we evangelize? and where? Are winning “converts” yet losing 
thousands—and a very rich Future—because we have too few Agencies 
of Service? For well do we know that 
“Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, 
being alone.” 

We must challenge young men and women to great faith and great works. 
We live and work at the very center of the world—a center which is 
dynamic, living, moving, creating. 

What are our plans for the Future? 
Have we any plans? 
Any challenging plans? 

The past is rich indeed—rich in compassion, faith, service, vision and 
works. 

May God extend our views, 
Inspire with greater hope, 
To fit us for New Growth! 


5. NEWARK CONFERENCE DEACONESS PERSONNEL 


1857-1957 


Prepared by George S. Harper 


Anderson, Miss Bertha 
Alward, Miss Clara 
Bradley, Miss Rosa M. 
Baker, Miss R. Marie 
Bechtold, Miss Ethel 
Bailey, Miss Anna E. 
Braghetta, Miss A. 
Laura 
Beale, Miss Anna C. 
Brown, Miss Alice M. 
Blackburn, Miss 
Elizabeth 
Clarke, Miss Grace 
Cole, Miss Cora 
Clemson, Miss 
Corbin, Miss Josephine 
Crouse, Miss Luella 
Chichester, Miss Rose 
Catlin, Miss 
Gertrude L. 
Chatterson, 
Miss Myrtle 
Dixon, Miss Carrie N. 
Drais, Miss Lenora M. 
Dowling, Miss Ruth 
Dorey, Miss Nancy E. 
Dean, Miss Bertha E. 
DeGroat, Miss Mary 
Dawson, Miss Rosa N. 


Domine, Miss Florence 
Duxbury, Miss 

Elizabeth 
Delancy, Miss Rebecca 
Dawson, Miss Grace M. 
Ellis, Miss Lillian B. 
Erickson, Miss 

Constance 
Evans, Miss Hilda 
Fox, Miss Emily M. 
Flack, Miss Mildred A. 
Funt, Miss Ada A. 
Garrison, Miss Ula M. 
Greene, Miss Amy B. 
Heisler, Miss Sarah 
Harvey, Miss Edna E. 
Hall, Miss Maud A. 
Hambleton, Miss Sarah 
Hayward, Miss Ella M. 
Hitt, Mrs. Susan A. 
Heisler, Miss Sallie R. 
Iacobelle, Miss Julia 
Keiser, Miss Rena E. 
Knight, Miss Olive 
Kinnison, Miss Blanche 
Longhurst, 

Miss Charlotte L. 
Leohner, Miss. Capitola 
Lewis, Miss 
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Melchinger, 
Miss Alice F. 
Meliza, Miss Olive B. 
Mills, Miss Ida M. 
Mills, Miss Ada M. 
Merkle, Miss L. 

Mabel 
Meyer, Miss Bertha E. 
Morrow, Miss Julia E. 
Nelson, Miss Nettie E. 
Newland, Miss 

Jessie M. 
Nodine, Miss Mary S. 
Porter, Miss Edith 
Peck, Miss Mary E. 
Paulson, Miss Esther 
Pryor, Miss Elizabeth 
Paskin, Miss Elizabeth 
Robertson, 

Miss Rebecca Ae 
Rickey, 

Miss Mines iF 
Snyder, Miss 

Margetta L. 
Setchell, Miss Clara L. 
Santee, Miss Rosa 
Smith, Miss Olive S. 
Sheffer, Miss Sadie J. 
Seller, Miss Edith N. 


Spencer, Miss Swartz, Miss Cartez K. Webster, Miss May L. 


Rosine E. Trumbull, Miss Whipple, Miss Daisy 
Swarthlander, Jennie C. Worrell, Miss Irene 
Miss Wilma G. Walden, Miss Cecile B. Zoeller, Miss 
Sidell, Miss Sarah Watson, Miss Letha Marion H. 


6. GRAVES COMMISSION 
George S. Harper 


During 1926-27, the Conference Retired Ministers’ Association set out 
to compile a permanent record of all departed ministers and wives of 
ministers. The late Dr. Walter C. Kinsey, during 1928-30, after years of 
painstaking labor, did accomplish this aim. He compiled the names of the 
cemeteries with the precise grave locations of all ministers and wives of 
ministers to date. 

In 1928, the Retired Minister’s Association sponsored a Ministers Memo- 
rial Day and bore the expense of it. This Memorial included: 

(1) A service in the cemetery at which time a brief record of the 
deceased was read. This service included a hymn, prayer, address, roll 
call of the dead, benediction, and taps. 

(2) Grave decoration with Christian flags or flowers. 

(3) Making the Memorial a part of a regular church service; thus, 
the congregation shared in the tribute. 

In 1949 the Conference took over the work of the Minister’s Memorial 
Day and appointed a Graves Commission. The Comission has kept accurate 
records of all cemeteries and precise grave locations of all deceased min- 
isters and wives of ministers. 

A Memorial Service is held annually with an average of 207 ministers 
and 162 wives of ministers being honored. Every year more pastors are 
making the Memorial a part of a regular worship service. A number of 
spot maps have been prepared. The Conference now carries the expense 
of this tribute which is $75.00 per year. 

Secretaries who handled the detail of the work were: 


RGV saWial teraG@.s Kinsey ao 26551). ce 1926-30 
RevieGe Stel arper ae itis Lo os 1931-42 
RevarlvsaW.iesle vars Mithineee cs sas a2 peti 1950 
Reever Geo mr arpere Acme. eee. dees 1951-56 
RevaenenveslevaSmith tan Sa oa. Pe 1956- 


G. Shepard Harper, Sec’y 
Graves Commission 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


METHODIST INSTITUTIONAL MINISTRIES 
1. METHODIST HOSPITAL OF BROOKLYN 


F. Howard Callahan, Chaplain and Field Secretary 


HE ORIGIN of Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn, and therefore of all 

Hospital Work sponsored by the Methodist Church, dates from the year 
1881. On January 27 of that year, the following sentences appeared as 
part of an editorial in The Christian Advocate: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church is today, so far as we can learn, with- 
out a hospital. ... We do not believe for one moment that this is the out- 
come of unfriendly conviction. It is the outcome of preoccupation; but now, 
is it not the time that somewhere we build a hospital?” 

The Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley, who had become editor of The Christian 
Advocate in 1880, had written the editorial because of a vow he made in 
1877, when the organist of the Methodist Church of Stamford, Connecticut, 
where he was then Pastor, had suffered an accident in the streets of New 
York City and died because of a long delay in finding proper medical care. 
Mr. George I. Seney, a prominent Brooklyn citizen and philanthropist, re- 
plied to the editorial by offering $100,000 in cash (later increased to over 
$400,000) “toward the erection of a Methodist Episcopal General Hospital, 
which shall be open to Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, heathen 
and infidel.” The Hospital was incorporated on May 27, 1881 and the 
cornerstone of the first building was laid on September 20, of that year. 
Thus, the year 1956 marks the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding 
of the Hospital. 

In the beginning, three buildings were projects, the Administration 
Building and the East and West Pavilions. It was the aim of George I. 
Seney to present these three completed buildings as a memorial to his 
parents, but by the time the foundations and exterior walls were erected, 
the funds were exhausted. In the face of this difficult situation, the Rev. 
Dr. George P. Mains undertook the then stupendous task of raising $70,000 
with which to complete one pavilion and the basement of another. Dr. 
Mains succeeded in raising $100,000 with the result that the West Pavilion 
was opened December 15, 1887. 

The Rev. Dr. J. S. Breckinridge was the first Superintendent. He made 
a lasting impression on the Hospital during his regime of twelve years. 
Already the Hospital plant represented an investment of about $800,000 
and the Endowment Fund had reached $385,000. On the death of Dr. 
Breckinridge, the Rev. Dr. Eugene A. Noble became Superintendent in 
1900, and under his leadership the work continued to expand. The Rev. Dr. 
Abram S. Kavanagh became Superintendent in 1902, and gave outstanding 
leadership for fourteen years. He secured the cooperation of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Halls, Jr. of Summit, New Jersey, who contributed $200,000 to 
complete the Central Administration Building which was opened in 1906. 
Dr. Kavanagh increased the Endowment Fund to $853,038. The Rev. Dr. 
James E. Holmes was appointed Director in 1916, and served until 1933. 
During his service the expansion of the Hospital was remarkable. In 1924, a 
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modern Maternity Building was erected and the East Pavilion was reé- 
modelled. In 1928, two Service Buildings were erected—one of these build- 
ings housing the main kitchen, dining rooms and interns’ quarters, and the 
other, the laundry and laboratories. Mr. and Mrs. Halls, Jr. contributed 
$170,000 toward this improvement, bringing their total contributions to 
$500,000. In 1929-30 the Power plant was enlarged, and an extensive addi- 
tion to the Nurses’ residence provided adequate school-rooms and social 
parlors, and increased the capacity of the dormitory to 268. The Rev. Dr. 
Chester C. Marshall began his service as Associate Director in 1929 and 
as Director in 1934. Building on foundations already laid, he brought the 
Hospital to the place where it was ready for the next great forward step, 
the replacement of the West Pavilion by the modern Buckley Pavilion, 
named in honor of the founder. Following the retirement of Dr. Marshall 
in 18538, the Rev. Mr. Vernon Stutzman became Director, bringing to his 
important task both technical training and administrative ability. Five 
persons have served the Methodist Hospital in the Office of President: The 
Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley, 1881 to 1916; Alfred P. Sloan, 1917 to 1926; 
Frank A. Morne, S.C.D., 1927 to 19389; Hersey Egginton, 1939 to 1948; and 
Robert R. Diefendorf, the present President, who took office in 1948. Lead- 
ing Methodist clergymen and prominent laymen of various denominations 
have given service of inestimable value through the years as members of 
the Board af Managers. 

At an early date, the Hospital authorities began a wide appeal to the 
constituents of Methodist Churches. There are venerable church members 
who still recall the letters which were sent to the Methodist Sunday Schools 
asking for dimes to buy bricks for the original buildings of this “Mother 
Hospital of Methodism.” Approximately thirty years ago, the tradition 
of collecting dimes was renewed by an appeal to church school children for 
Christmas Stocking Offerings to support the charitable work of the 
Hospital. 

There always has been a close association between the Hospital and The 
Methodist Church which has made possible not only a major measure of 
financial support but also a remarkable overplus of a certain spiritual 
quality which has traditionally characterized the institution. The con- 
tinuance of more than $300,000 worth of free care annually is made pos- 
sible to a great degree by the active interest and support of countless 
friends and many churches throughout the New York, New York East, 
Newark, Troy and Wyoming Conferences of The Methodist Church, the 
support of the United Hospital Fund and the Greater New York Fund, 
and the loyal and generous cooperation of the Florence Nightingale Federa- 
tion and the Guild of Methodist Hospital. 

The doctors and surgeons of the Medical Staff have been among the 
pioneers of their profession in the United States. Few realize how great 
a contribution to medical science they have made. The School of Nursing 
was established as a department of the Hospital in 1888. Its control and 
maintenance are the responsibility of the Board of Managers. The School 
is accredited by the Board of Regents of the State of New York, and the 
National League of Nursing. It offers a complete and thorough program in 
nursing education, and has contributed nearly 2,000 graduate nurses to the 
profession. 

Methodist Hospital is associated with the National Association of Meth- 
odist Hospitals and Homes, The American Protestant Hospital Associa- 
tion, the American Hospital Association, the Hospital Association of New 
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York State, the Greater New York Hospital Association, the Hospital 
Council of Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island. It is approved by the 
Joint Commission on Hospital Accreditation, the American College of 
Surgeons, the American Medical Association, and the State and City 
Department of Social Welfare and Health. 

At the present time, Methodist Hospital is about to enter upon the 
project of raising capital funds for the erection of a new building to re- 
place two seventy-five year old buildings which have become both obsolete 
and decrepit. One of these, the old Halls Building, has already been razed. 
Architectural plans for the proposed new buildings have been under 
preparation for more than a year, and are nearly finished. They provide 
for a thoroughly modern hospital building which will afford modern 
diagnostic and remedial facilities. The total cost is estimated at $4,800,000. 
Of this amount, $3,000,000 is already in hand (the Stanley Miner bequest 
and the grant from the Ford Foundation.) It is hoped that the remaining 
$1,800,000 may be secured by contributions from the Board of Managers, 
the Medical Board, the community, and the Methodist Churches of the five 
Annual Conferences which have traditionally supported the Hospital. By 
long-time tradition, Methodist Hospital has come to enjoy a vast resource 
of goodwill in the community which has regarded it as one of the great 
medical centers of the New York area, on the part of a wide circle of 
friends who have regarded it as an outstanding representative of Protestant 
ministry to human need, and particularly among the Methodist Churches 
which have given devoted and steadily growing support. 


2. GOODWILL INDUSTRIES OF NEW JERSEY 
George G. Hollingshead 


In 1915 an institutional church program was initiated at St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Jersey City. An Italian mission had been 
started and a student pastor was found for work with Russians. In 1916 
the property at 578 Jersey Avenue was secured and opened as a settlement 
house and day nursery. Group work was carried on with Polish and 
Lithuanian immigrants. Moving pictures were first used in a church in 
Jersey City in the St. Paul’s Sunday School. Centenary Methodist Church 
was also included in this program. These activities were staffed by five 
ministers, several deaconesses and graduate students in religious educa- 
tion at Teacher’s College, Columbia University, who were residents at 
the Goodwill Community House doing fieldwork in the Church School of 
St. Paul’s and Centenary Methodist churches and with immigrant groups 
at Goodwill settlement. For twenty years this group of associated mission- 
ary activities flourished. 

In February 1918 a Goodwill Industries was organized as a part of this 
missionary program. The Evangelization Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Jersey City, Hoboken and Bayonne was the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Dr. John R. Wright was president and also the Superintendent of the 
Jersey City District. His influence and support made possible the “Goodwill 
Industries in Hudson County,” as it was first called. The officers of the 
Evangelization Union administered this work for three years and be- 
came the incorporators when a state charter was granted with a new name: 
“Goodwill Industries of New Jersey” on January 21, 1921. 

Following the organization of the Goodwill Industries Committee in 
1918, application was made to the Board of Home Missions and Church 
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Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church for financial aid from the 
Centenary Funds. This aid was granted after clearing with various bodies 
on District, Conference and Area levels. The funds became available 
January 1, 1919. 

With the main office at 574 Jersey Avenue a building was rented at 85 
Railroad Avenue, Jersey City, and a workroom was opened on May 1, 
1919. Before the end of the year a store was opened on Henderson Street 
and in time other stores in Jersey City and Hoboken. 

In 1920 a branch of Goodwill Industries was opened in Newark with an 
office in the Broad Street Methodist Church and a furniture repair work- 
shop in the abandoned Trinity Methodist Church on Warren Street, and 
stores on Mulberry Street and Stone Street. 

In 1925 the building at 288 Clerk Street, Jersey City, was purchased for 
the industrial work. Also in 1925 the property at 65 Belleview Avenue, 
Butler, was purchased for a camp and for year-around conference and so- 
cial activities. 

During the depression of the 1930’s the shrinkage in missionary support 
necessitated the closing of the Centenary and St. Paul’s churches and some 
of the features of the settlement and missionary programs. The Day 
Nursery was closed in 1940 after 24 years of service. The workroom and 
stores in Newark were also closed. The financial campaign in the late 1920’s 
had failed and for several years the going was rough. 

During this period the Goodwill Industries was able to survive because 
of its high percentage of self support. The policy of buying instead of rent- 
ing was adopted and all properties used by Goodwill Industries now are 
owned. These include the stores at 131 Garden Street, Hoboken, 706 New 
York Avenue, Union City and 490 Jackson Avenue, Jersey City and the 
garage and warehouse on Pine Street, Jersey City, the two buildings of the 
Goodwill Community House with offices and dormitory at 574 and 578 
Jersey Avenue, the factory at 288 Clerk Street, Jersey City, and the camp 
property at Butler. 

The camp program was opened in 1921 with a small camp at Brookside 
in Morris County and ever since has been an important feature. In 1923 
it was transferred to a boys’ camp site in Palisade Interstate Park and 
in 1925 was moved to the newly acquired property in Butler, where each 
summer nearly 800 child-weeks of camping have been provided for under- 
privileged children of the New Jersey cities. 

In the Goodwill Industries about $2,000,000.00 has been paid out in wages 
over the years to aged and handicapped clients while receiving vocational 
training and other services. 

Beginning in 1940 there was a general revival in economic conditions in 
which the Goodwill Industries shared. 

The Auxiliary to Goodwill Industries has made important contributions 
of service to this work and have held during the sessions of the Newark 
Annual Conference an Annual Luncheon for the past 30 years. A Jersey 
City Woman’s Auxiliary has a long record of service for the Camp. 

Statistically, the year 1955 was the banner year in Goodwill Industries 
history. 11,954 days of employment were given at an average hourly wage 
of 85.4 cents. A total of $81,900.00 in wages to 162 different workers. 140 
of these were handicapped. These record highs and services indicate the 
possibilities for greater service as resources become available. 
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3. METHODIST HOME FOR THE AGED OF NEW JERSEY 


L. Gardner Forman 


It is interesting to note that the fiftieth anniversary of the Methodist 
Home for the Aged coincides with the centennial year of the Newark Con- 
ference. Founded to meet an evident need, the Methodist Episcopal Home 
for the Aged of the New Brunswick District was incorporated March 11, 
1907. A large residence, located at 63 Clark Avenue, Ocean Grove, was 
purchased, and on June 3, 1907, the Home was opened with six persons 
enrolled as residents. Others soon followed, and the report at the end 
of that year indicates that eleven persons were cared for during the seven 
months of operation. Dedicatory services were held on July 24, and Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson, assisted by Dr. Henry Wheeler, formally dedicated the 
building. 

Outstanding leadership in the movement to establish such a center of 
Christian service was given by Dr. and Mrs. Henry Wheeler of Ocean 
Grove. Both were unflagging in their efforts for the growth and mainten- 
ance of the Home from its beginning until the end of their days. Dr. 
Wheeler succeeded Dr. James W. Marshall, who had served briefly as 
President of the Board of Trustees, taking office in 1907 and continuing 
until 1921. 

From the beginning more applications were received than could be 
accepted and additional room was the constant demand. In 1910 property 
adjoining the Home was purchased to accommodate the growing number of 
residents, and, by 1915, twenty persons were receiving care. 

The widening of interest in the Home throughout the two Conferences 
led to a revision of policy, and in 1911 the name was changed to the 
Methodist Home for the Aged of New Jersey, thus making the Home avail- 
able to more people and enlarging the area of support. Eventually, provision 
was made for equal representation on the Board of Trustees and the Home 
became the joint enterprise of the New Jersey and the Newark Conferences. 

A disastrous fire on February 6, 1916 completely destroyed the main 
building of the Home, but, fortunately, no one was injured and all residents 
were safely housed in private homes until they could be accommodated in 
the annex, which was undamaged. Plans were immediately made to erect a 
new structure on the same site, and on December 16, 1916 the “family” 
moved into the new Home, a building planned to house sixty residents, and 
built at a cost of $21,000. In 1919 an additional wing was added and in 
1922 two small annexes were purchased, giving the Home a capacity of 
ninety-five. For thirty-three years this building housed the Methodist Home 
as the waiting list grew longer with the years and the Board members 
caught visions of a larger and more adequate “Station of Service.” 

Translating the vision into reality, the Trustees purchased a two-block 
area of land, in 1937, as the site for the prosposed Home. In 1938 a 
financial program was launched to secure $685,000, the estimated cost of 
the proposed building. By 1941 nearly the entire amount had been under- 
written, but the outbreak of World War II made construction impossible. 
At the close of the war costs had skyrocketed, but a new building was a 
necessity and there was no other course but to proceed. Plans were re- 
vised and a fire-proof, brick and concrete structure was erected at a cost 
of $1,250,000, including furnishings. Functional in design, yet having wide 
halls and an abundance of sunlight in all rooms, the new building was 
planned to provide the maximum of cheerful comfort for two hundred-ten 
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residents. On Tuesday, November 29, 1949, the eighty-eight members of 
the resident family, and their belongings, were transferred to the new 
building, and, as rapidly as possible, waiting applicants were admitted until 
the Home was filled to capacity. Still there was a long waiting list! 

Generous grants from the Kresge and other Foundations, gifts from in- 
dividuals, and congregational contributions from the churches of both Con- 
ferences made it possible for Bishop Earl W. Ledden, of the Syracuse Area, 
to dedicate the Home, free from debt, on September 8, 1951. 

Fifty years is a long period, as men reckon time; and it is a long march 
from a Home housing eleven residents, with a budget of $3,500 in 1908, to 
a Home providing total care for two hundred-ten persons, and an operat- 
ing budget of nearly a quarter of a million dollars in 1956. Truly, it has 
been a long march, but a triumphant one, for a great dream has been 
translated into reality. 

Someone has said that “every institution is the lengthened show of a 
life.” If that be true, the honor falls, without question, to Mrs. Jennie 
Parker, who served as President of the Board of Managers from 1910 until 
her death in 1936. She was tireless in presenting the needs of the Home 
to the churches, and indomitable in her determination to undergird the 
finances with a substantial endowment fund. 

It is impossible in an article of this length to mention all who had a 
share in the development of the Home to its present status, for their name 
is legion. Outstanding among them was Mr. Frank B. Smith, who, for many 
years served as Secretary of the Board of Trustees, and who, was Chairman 
of the Building Committee from 1937 until his death a few months before 
the present Home was completed. To him, and to all who labored through 
the years, the Methodist Home is a living memorial that will continue to 
fulfill a vision of Christian service for years yet to come. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


1. HISTORY OF THE CHAPLAIN SERVICE 
Carl C. E. Mellberg 


S THE history of the Newark Annual Conference is prepared for the 
Centennial observances at Morristown, New Jersey in 1957, it would 
appear that the central purpose of this chapter would be to consider the 
religious assignments of such of its members as may have been privileged 
to serve with the Armed Forces of the United States. It is recognized 
that heroic service has been given by its members in other branches of 
National Defense, but the primary concern of a Methodist Conference 
study would center about those whose principal task would be that of a 
pastor to the men on duty. In the language of the Armed Forces, such a 
pastor becomes a “Chaplain” when in uniform, but to the men in the 
field he is regarded as their pastor, counselor and friend. 


COLONIAL CHAPLAINS 

In the earliest days of colonial America, the church was acknowledged 
as the center for all religious, community and social activities. When 
emergencies arose affecting the security of a town or village, the parsonage 
became the headquarters and the pastor automatically moved out with the 
troops. In Lexington on the 19th of April, 1775, it was the Rev. William 
Emerson who first sounded the alarm and whose parsonage-home became 
the nerve center for all operations. 

In those days, the pastors served as chaplains, not as combat personnel. 
The Rev. Ezra Stiles wrote in May, 1775, “the Army ... have plenty of 
ministers ... have preaching not only in the Meeting House but fields, a 
general seriousness and sense of religion, and much singing of psalms and 
anthems through the Army, especially morning and evening prayers.” 

By resolution, the Continental Congress established a Chaplain Corps 
on the 29th day of July, 1775, providing a monthly stipend of twenty 
dollars for each chaplain. Chaplains were assigned to troops in general, as 
well as to hospitals, and as missionaries to the Indians. No uniforms were 
worn, no rank given, and apparently no other qualifications required ex- 
cept that of being a “‘pastor.” They were men of God pursuing the normal 
functions of a pastor in almost an unlimited parish. 

When the Revolutionary War ended and the armies demobilized practical- 
ly no provision was made for a chaplain corps. The idea of religious leader- 
ship was retained, however, and men from other vocations were selected 
to “fill in” the chaplain’s duties. Within a very short time the chaplaincy 
dropped into ill repute and became a negligible element among the Armed 
Forces. Churches held no supervision and men were assigned as chaplains 
merely because they wanted the title. 

In 1813, however, the importance of the chaplain rose again. Between 
that year and the year 1856, eighty regular chaplains were appointed. Of 
this number, forty-three were Episcopalian, eleven Presbyterian, five 
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Baptist, three Methodist, three Roman Catholic, one Universalist, one 
Dutch Reformed, one Lutheran and twelve denomination unknown. 


THE NEWARK ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


As the first session of the Newark Annual Conference began on March 
31, 1858 in Morristown, New Jersey, the rumblings of the War Between the 
States was already becoming audible. Within three years, President 
Abraham Lincoln was to issue a call for 500,000 volunteers and among 
these there were eleven members of the Newark Annual Conference who 
accepted commissions as chaplains with the Armed Forces. 

The Congress of the United States gave authorization for a Chaplain 
Corps on the 17th of July, 1862, but this time it was to be a Corps of 
Chaplains who must be ordained ministers of a regular denomination. 
Prior to this time, the “chaplain” might be any individual who would be 
willing to undertake the religious ministrations to a regiment and who 
could read, when required, the funeral rites. Such chaplains caused un- 
favorable criticism to fall upon the church as well as upon the teachings 
which it promulgated. Under the new law, a candidate for the chaplaincy 
must not only present his credentials from an authorized ecclesiastical 
body, but also he must be recommended and approved by not less than 
five accredited ministers belonging to the denomination of origin. In fact, 
this date of July 17, 1862 can well mark the actual beginning of the 
Chaplain Corps of the United States and also become the point of begin- 
ning to its long and effective era of consistently worth while achievements. 

It can be thus said factually that the Newark Annual Conference and the 
Chaplain Corps of the United States began within a very short time of 
each other. The long line of ministers who have come out of the Newark 
Annual Conference to assume positions as chaplains to the Armed Forces 
of the United States of America reflect credit upon Methodism and honor to 
their Conference. 

The first U. S. Navy Chaplain to give his life in behalf of his country 
was a Methodist minister and a member of the Newark Annual Conference. 
He is the Rev. John L. Lenhart whose remains are interred at Totten- 
ville, Staten Island. Chaplain Lenhart was assigned to the “U.S.S. Cumber- 
land” which was rammed and sunk by the “C.S.S. Virginia” (formerly the 
“Merrimac’”’) at Hampton Roads on the 8th of March, 1862, with a loss of 
150 men. Chaplain Lenhart was fifty-seven years of age and had been in the 
Methodist ministry for more than thirty-two years. 


WorRLD WAR I AND II 


At the outbreak of World War I in April, 1914, there were only fifty 
Protestant and seventeen Roman Catholic chaplains in the Armed Forces. 
During the War, 2,363 chaplains were commissioned. 

At the end of World War II, there were 8,156 chaplains on duty with 
the United States Armed Forces, 1,747 were Methodist of which twenty-nine 
gave their lives for their country. Twenty-five chaplains came from the 
Newark Annual Conference and are listed in the Journal of 1949 (page 
222). In the same 1949 session of the Newark Annual Conference (page 
225) it was ordered that “the list of chaplains and the remarks of the 
Bishop, together with a photograph of the group be inserted in the 1949 
Journal.” The photograph was omitted, but the listing of the chaplains and 
other service personnel together with the remarks of the Bishop were in- 
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cluded. A listing of the six chaplains who served in World War I was also 
printed on page 336 of the same Journal. 


TODAY’S CHAPLAIN 


Today, the Armed Forces has three active chaplain components; one 
with the Department of the Army, one with the Department of the Navy, 
and another in the Department of the Air Force. Each is headed by a 
Chief of Chaplains who holds the rank of Major General, or its equivalent. 
The Chief of Chaplains, Department of the Air Force, is a Methodist; 
namely, Chaplain (Major General) Charles I. Carpenter. 

The interests of the Methodist Church are guided and administered 
through The Methodist Commission on Chaplains (organized 1942) with 
offices located within a city block of the nation’s capitol. Here the needs 
of the Armed Forces are carefully evaluated and here, also, a well thought 
out program of recruitment for the chaplaincy is undertaken. Qualified 
men are carefully screened and only the most capable are selected to 
represent Methodism with the men in service to their country. The Rev. 
Dr. John R. MeLaughlin, a former District Superintendent of the Newark 
Annual Conference and also a former chaplain to the United States Air 
Forces in World War II, is General Secretary of the Methodist Commission 
on Chaplains in Washington, D.C. 


2. “IT IS JUST AS NEAR MY HEAVENLY HOME,” 
A TRIBUTE TO CHAPLAIN JOHN L. LENHART 


By Edgar B. Rohrbach 


Chaplain Lenhart, the first member of our Conference in that office 
to lose his life in the Civil War, had served in the pastorate of several 
churches now a part of the Newark Conference. 

John L. Lenhart was born in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, October 29, 
1805. Of Methodistic parentage, his early days were favored with religious 
instructions. In the spring of 1830, he was recommended to the Philadelphia 
Annual Conference as a suitable person for the regular work. In 1835, he 
labored, in connection with Rey. J. O. Rogers, on Flemington Circuit, New 
Jersey, where his labors were eminently successful in strengthening and 
enlarging the society. In 1843-4 he took charge of Franklin Street Church 
in the city of Newark. 

During this time a pleasurable circumstance occurred which afforded 
him more than ordinary gratification, one of a kind not often given to a 
Methodist itinerant. His father, a talented local preacher, visited and 
preached for him. His exercises impressed favorably the energetic. ladies 
who had charge of the Home Missionary organization of our church, in that 
city, and they tendered him an appointment in that work. Their offer was 
accepted, and, as he was a widower, he established his residence with his 
son. Father and son lived together in the same house, preached the gospel 
in the same city at the same time, in the same denomination, and were 
both esteemed as able workmen in the vineyard of the Lord. 

In 1845-6 he was stationed in Cross Street, Paterson. In this place his 
labors were attended with great difficulties. His health under a severe af- 
fection of the throat had long been declining, and he was now never without 
pain. 

It soon became evident to him that it would be impossible to sustain long- 
er the position of an effective minister, and he submitted to his prospective 
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lot with sorrow and tears. He accepted these sorrows as part of God’s great 
plan for his salvation, and in humble dependence upon Providence began to 
make his preparations for retiring. from the work, and, as he termed it 15LO 
be laid upon the shelf.” God, however, did not intend to try him so far etor 
just at that time a position was offered him as chaplain in the United 
States Navy. He accepted it with gratitude, and retained it with honor until 
the time of his sad but noble death. 

His Memoir in the Newark Conference Minutes, 1862, reveals other facts 
of his life and the glory of his death—‘“It is just as near my heavenly 
Homey aee ek. 

“This beloved brother was a chaplain in the United States Navy, and 
came to his death on the eighth of March, 1862, when the ship Cumberland 
was sunk in Hampton Roards, Virginia by the iron-clad Merrimac, other- 
wise known as ‘C.S.S. Virginia.’ He is believed to have been the first 
ministerial victim of the war to maintain the authority of the Constitution 
and laws of the Union against the rebellion in the Southern States. 

“Brother Lenhart was a native of Pennsylvania, and, at the time of his 
decease, about fifty-seven years of age. He embraced religion young, and 
after having exercised his gifts as a local preacher for some years, was 
admitted on trial in the Philadephia Conference, in the spring of 1830, and 
appointed to Neck Mission, in the lower part of the city of Philadephia. In 
1831-32, he was on Caroline Circuit, in Maryland; in 1833-34, he was on 
Cambridge Circuit; in 1835, at Flemington, N. J.; in 1836-37, at Long 
Branch; in 1838-39, at Mt. Holly; in 1840-41, at Bridgeton; in 1842, at 
Camden; in 1843-44, in Franklin Street, Newark; and in 1845-46, in Cross 
Street, Paterson. While in Paterson, his throat became so much diseased 
as to make it necessary for him to seek relief, which he did by obtaining 
a chaplaincy in the United States Navy. In the several appointments he 
filled, while in this pastoral work, a good degree of success attended his 
labors, and many will doubtless rise up in the great day to call him blessed. 

“Brother Lenhart was an impulsive man, and his natural impulsiveness 
often developed itself in generous deeds, humanity in distress found in him 
a helper; and when he possessed the means of relieving their necessities, 
there was no need of any other promptings than those he felt in his own 
large heart. 

“As a preacher, he was above mediocrity; his preaching was generally 
textual—his arrangement natural and perspicuous—his illustrations ap- 
propriate—his manner in the pulpit solemn and impressive, and not un- 
frequently the Word, as preached by him, was attended by an unction of the 
Holy One, making it effective in accomplishing the great purpose of 
preaching the Gospel. 

“As an experimental Christian, he was permitted to enjoy such 
manifestations of Divine favor as to make him joyful in the God of his 
salvation. His confidence in the sufficience of the Atonement never failed 
him. Just before the fatal attack of the Merrimac, writing to a friend, 
and alluding to the dangers of their situation, he comforted himself by 
saying, ‘It is just as near my heavenly home from the old Cumberland as 
from any other place.’ He was permitted by the authorities to leave the 
ship and return home, on account of bad health, but he preferred to re- 
main, that he might share, with those on board, the perils of the situation. 
Writing to his Presiding Elder a short time before his decease, he said, ‘I 
indulge the hope that I may be able to meet you at the session of Confer- 
ence. Should I not be permitted the privilege, tell the preachers I love 
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them, and love the work. Should I not be permitted to meet them again on 
earth, tell them I hope to meet them “in the morning.” Death to the 
Christian is a sleep—‘they that sleep, sleep in the night!”’ The glorious 
resurrection morning will bring us together, soul and body.’ 

“The particular circumstances attending his death, as far as can be 
ascertained, are the following: When the officer in command of the ship 
saw that she must soon go down, he ordered all the officers in charge of 
the wounded to come on deck and bring with them such of the wounded as 
there might be some hope of saving, which order was obeyed by the 
surgeons and others. The chaplain, instead of coming on deck, went into his 
room and shut the door, when in a few moments he met his fate, the ship 
going speedily down. 

“Brother Lenhart was a warm-hearted patriot, a noble man, a genial 
friend, a devout Christian, and a good minister of the Gospel of Christ.” 


3. NEWARK CONFERENCE CHAPLAINS—AN HONOR ROLL 
Compiled by Carl C. E. Mellberg 


Newark Annual Conference members who served in, or with, the Armed 
Forces of the United States: 


I. Newark Conference members who served as chaplains. 


A. The War Between the States 


Chaplain (Captain) James H. Brown U.S. Army 1864-1866 
Chaplain ( ) Micah John Cramer Newport Baracks 1863-1864 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) E. P. Crane U.S. Army 1865-1866 
Chaplain (Captain) John Faull 27th N.J. Volunteers 1862-1866 
Chaplain (Lt. j.g.) R. Given Uts eNavy 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) George W. Horton Excelsior Bridade 1863-1864 
Chaplain (Lt. Commdr.) John L. Lenhart U.S. Navy 1846-1862 
Chaplain (Captain) Samuel T. Moore 6th Regiment 

N.J. Volunteers 1862-1866 
Chaplain (Captain) B. F. Simpson U.S. Army 1864-1866 
Chaplain ( ) Francis S. Wolf 95th N.Y. Volunteers 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) Robert Boyd Yard lst Regiment, 


N.J. Volunteers 1861-1863 


B. Spanish-American War 
Chaplain (Lt. Commdr.) W. T. Helms U.S. Navy 1898-1909 


G. World War I 


Chaplain (1st Lt.) Arlo Ayres Brown U.S. Army 1918-1919 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) Arthur H. Brown 318th Infantry 1918 

Chaplain (Major) Warren P. Coon 113th Infantry 1917-1919 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) J. E. Custer U.S. Army 1919 

Chaplain 1st Lt.) Leslie G. Davis U.S. Army -1922 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) Ralph E. Davis U.S. Army 1917-1918 
Chaplain (Captain) Donald H. Gerrish U.S. Army 1918-1919 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) A. J. Haines U.S. Army 1918-1919 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Archibald N. Smith U.S. Army 1917-1919 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) Karl K. Quimby U.S. Army 1918 
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D. World War II, and to date 


Chaplain (1st Lt.) R. Ty Anderson U.S. Army 1955- 
Chaplain (Captain) E. George Bayer U.S. Army Air Corps 1948-1945 
(Also Seaman, U.S. Navy, 1918-1919) 

Chaplain (Captain) Samuel C. Bilbrough U.S. Army 1943-1946 
Chaplain (Captain) James Blitch U.S. Army 1942-1945 
Chaplain (Captain) Henry P. Bowen U.S. Army 1943-1945 
Chaplain (Major General) Charles I. U.S. Air Force 1936 
Carpenter to present 
Chaplain (Captain) Frank D. Dennis U.S. Army Air Corps 1942-1946 
Chaplain (Lt. j.g.) John R. Esaias U.S. Navy 1945-1946 
Chaplain (Lt. Cmmdr.) Robert J. Gentile U.S. Navy 1943 
to present 
Chaplain (Major) John E. Griffith U.S. Army Air Corps 1942-1946 
Chaplain (Major) George S. Harper U.S. Army 1942-1946 
(Also Ist Sgt. U.S. Army, 1918-1919) 
Chaplain (Major) Clifford A. Hewett U.S. Army Air Corps 1942-1946 
Chaplain (Captain) Joseph A. Keiper U.S. Army 1941-1945 
Chaplain (Lt. Cmmdr.) William L. Lancey U.S. Navy 1948-1946 
Chaplain (Lt.) Jesse H. Lyons U.S. Navy 1942-1946 
Chaplain (Major) John R. McLaughlin U.S. Army Air Corps 1944-1946 
Chaplain (Colonel) Carl C. E. Mellberg U.S. Army Air Corps 1941-1947 
(Also Army Field Clerk, U.S. Army, 1919) 
Chaplain (Captain) Harold Millard U.S. Army 1942-1946 
1950-1953 
Chaplain (Lt. Cmmdr.) Taylor E. Miller U.S. Navy 1943-1945 
Chaplain (Lt.) J. Robert Nelson U.S. Navy 1944-1945 
Chaplain (Lt. Cmmdr.) W. Stephen Palmer U.S. Navy 1945 
to present 
Chaplain (Lt.) Chester A. Pennington U.S. Navy 1943-1945 
Chaplain (Major) Randolph E. Phillips U.S. Army 1943-1945 
Chaplain (Captain) Richard C. Phillips U.S. Army 1943-1946 
Chaplain (Lt. j.g.) William W. Poynter U.S. Navy 1953 
to present 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Ralph M. Reed U.S. Army 1940 
to present 
Chaplain (Lt.) John G. Rhinesmith U.S. Navy 1945-1946 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Robert M. Rutan U.S. Air Force 1943-1946 
1951 to present 
Chaplain (Major) Ralph G. Saxe U.S. Army 1943-1946 
Chaplain (Lt. j.g.) Joseph A. Scharer U.S. Navy 1946-1947 
Chaplain (Lt. Cmmdr.) Olin Y. Shute U.S. Navy 1944-1945 
(Also Ensign U.S.N.R., 1917-1919) 
Chaplain (Lt. Cmmdr.) Mahlon H. Smith U.S. Navy 1943-1946 
Chaplain (Captain) Wallace G. Sorenson U.S. Army 1943-1945 
Chaplain (Captain) Benjamin W. Shinn’ U.S. Air Force 1940 
to present 
Chaplain (Major) A. Stanley Trickett U.S. Army 1943-1946 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) H. Thomas Walker U:S.-Air, Force 1955 
to present 
Chaplain (Lt. Cmmdr.) Merritt H. Webb U.S. Navy 1942-1946 
Chaplain (Major) LeRoy E. Wright U.S. Army 1943-1945 
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Il. Newark Conference members who served with the Armed Forces as 
commissioned officers, enlisted personnel or in ether capacities. 


A. The War Between the States 


Charles F. Hull, Ensign U.S. Navy 1864-1855 

(Also Pvt., 5th Regt. N.Y. Vol. 1861-1863) 
Richard Johns, Pvt. Volunteers 1863 
William R. Kiefer, Drummer Boy Co. F, 153rd Regiment 1862-1863 
Thomas C. Mayhem, Pvt. | 
George Miller, Pvt. N.Y. Cavalry 1861- 
James Henry Robertson, Pvt. N.J. Volunteers -1865 


B, World War I 


Joseph M. Blessing, Pvt. U.S. Army 1918 
Robert C. Bolmer, Sect. Ye GrAe 1917-1919 
Paul A. Callender, Pvt. SALE: 1918 
Benjamin F. Dickisson, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1917-1918 
Alfred Evans, Sect. Ye VAS 1919-1920 
A. Boylan FitzGerald, Sr., Sect. YeVEEGAS 1918 
Curtis" Bs Geyer, Pic: U.S. Army 1917-1919 
Benjamin W. Gilbert, Pvt. U.S. Army 1918-1919 
(Also 1st Lt., U.S. Army, 1932-1933) 
Parris C. Greenly, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1917-1918 
Earl L. Hampton, Seaman, 2ndC. U.S. Navy 1918-1919 
Rodger W. Hawn. Seaman, Ist C. U.S. Navy 1918-1919 
Homer W. Henderson, Cpl. U.S. Army 1918-1919 
Stephen J. Herben, Capt. American Red Cross 1919 
Parker B. Holloway, Pfc. U.S. Army 1918-1919 
Charles M. E. Lee, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1918-1920 
Hedding B. Leech, Sect. Wai, GeAs 1918-1919 
Robert C. Lintner, Pfc. U.S. Army 1918-1919 
Roland L. Luerich, Sect. YeM.G.AY 1918 
W. V. Mallalieu, Capt. American Red Cross 1919-1920 
A. H. Marion, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1919 
Bishop Charles L. Meade, Sect. Y VE. CAS 1918 
Fred E. Miles, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1919 
(Also Reg’t. Sgt. Major, U.S. Army, 1918-1919) 

John P. Morgan, Pvt. U.S. Army 1917-1919 
*John R. Mott, The General Secretary 

of the War Work Council Ye CsA. 1917-1920 
Andrew, H. Murdock, Sect. Evers (GeAG 1915-19290 
George W. Osmun, Sect. Y.M.C.A. with the 

French Army 1918 

Charles F. Peterson, Pvt. U.S. Army 1918 
Matchett Y. Poynter, Pvt. UrswArmy 1918-1919 
William I. Reed, Sect. PY eVic Gas A 1918-1919 
Raymond W. Ricketts. Sect. YOM. GAY 1917-1918 
Edgar B. Rohrbach, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1918-1919 
Milnor H. Senior, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1918 
C. E. Scudder, Sect. LY Vi GeAS LOLS 
Ralph B. Urmy, Sect. Y.M.C.A. 1917-1918 


* Layman from the Montclair Methodist Church. 
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Clark L. Van Auken, Cpl. 

Elgie Glenn Van Tilburg, Sect. 

Charles Waldron, Sect. 

Burke White, Pvt. 

Donald E. Williams, Regional Director 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, Sect. 

C. Clarence Woodruff, Sect. 


U.S. Army 


VOU REDE 
Y.M.C.A. 


U.S. Army 


Y.M.C.A. 
Y.M.C.A. 


Y<NLGeAs 


C. World War II, and to date 


James M. Ault, Ist Lt. 

A. Nelson Bennett, M/Set. 

Ernest S. Frerichs, Sgt. 

Kenneth E. Hampson, S/Sgt. 
Raymond Harrison, Jr., 2nd Lt. 
Frederick Daniel Hoffman, Yeoman Ist C. 
Wesley A. Kemp. Ph.M 3rd C. 

Eric G. Kullberg, Set. 

Charles Little, T/4 

Carl A. Luthman, Capt. 

James A. McClintock, Lt. Commander 
Henry J. McKinnon, Lt. 

Gordon E. Michalson, Lt. 

Harold J. Moser, Pfe. 

George B. Robson, SK-3 

Robert 8S. Spencer, Instructor 

Wilbur A. Thomas, T/4 
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U.S. Army 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Navy 
U.S. Navy 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Army 
. Army 
U.S. Navy 
U.S. Navy 
U.S. Navy 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Navy 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Army 


1917-1919 
1918-1919 
SRY, 

1918-1919 
1918-1921 
1917-1919 
Mega 


1942-1946 
1942-1946 
1943-1946 
1943-1955 
1943-1945 
1943-1946 
1942-1946 
1942-1945 
1945-1947 
1941-1946 
1943-1945 
1942-1946 
1942-1945 
1940-1943 
1946-1948 
1943 

1946-1948 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE MINISTRY OF PREACHING AND WRITING 


1. GIANTS OF THE PREACHWAYS 
(History of preaching in the Newark Conference) 
Mrs. Mahlon H. Smith, Jr. 


HRISTIAN PREACHING is ever a matter of a response to the needs of the 
C present. Times change and the needs change, with the result that the 
distinguishable character of preaching is ever changing. 

This past century of the Newark Conference has been a tremendously 
revolutionary period, a period that has watched our area move out from 
what was still almost colonial life to its present form of urban-suburban 
society—move out from a time when many of its people were primarily 
engaged in wresting single handed a living in a simple social pattern 
to the present era of commuter’s schedules, intense competition, and the 
tensions of this atomic age. 

So, too, has the preaching of this Conference continued to change with 
the changed ideas and concepts. Foolhardy indeed to pick the ten, or 
twenty, or even hundred best exponents of this profession. By what 
standards can one adequately measure the work or greatness of a Circuit 
Rider winning others to Christ by the sincere and impassioned sharing 
of his own heart warming experience, against the eloquent and highly 
disciplined preaching of another in a great city pulpit fifty years later? 

Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins has pointed out that “Preaching has changed 
and must change with the changing times, the forms of it have been 
created by the needs of it, and the church . .. Directly it has become 
detached from the contemporaneous need of the church, the tested truth 
and knowledge of its period, or the vital problems of those to whom it is 
addressed, it becomes, tho’ it speak with the ‘tongues of men and angels’ 
‘sounding brass and clanging cymbals.’ ” 

So our purpose is here to try and trace the changing trends of preaching 
in the century-old history of our conference, and to illustrate as best we 
may, these several trends, with preachers, now deceased and evaluated, 
whose impact has left a lasting influence on the whole stream of religious 
life. 

Less than 100 years after the beginnings of American Methodism, there 
were set aside as the Newark Conference, 126 traveling preachers, most 
of whom had entered the ministry for only one reason—to preach a 
personal Savior. Many of them had been Circuit Riders, making their 
contacts for Christ in the forest, or at the crossroads. Life even in 
Newark and Elizabeth in those days was still a more simple pattern than 
we could recognize. Men were still mostly engaged in small business or 
farming, where their own identities were not so easily lost in their own 
minds. Their problems were largely the problems of the individual—not 
of a part of society or economy. 

With the growth of cities, and the speedy spread of Methodism, big and 
showy churches were being built, and the exalted pulpit replaced the 
equine. 
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The Circuit Rider had had a wonderful chance to polish his sermons, as he 
preached them, like Wesley, over and over again. There were remarkable 
preachers in those days. 

At the time of the formation of the Newark Conference congregations 
were growing bigger, demanding large buildings. The itineracy was being 
lengthened to the one year stay, and soon to two years, and, by 1900, with 
no limitation. Ministers, preaching longer to the same audience, felt the 
need of a larger education, to enrich their sermons, and to meet the minds 
of the congregations, who, each year, had more educated members. 

The books in his saddle bags, and the four-year conference courses were 
gradually being superseded by the college courses, and seminary courses, 
in spite of the fear, sometimes justified, that fervor for souls would be 
lost in the rational approach. 

Father Henry Boehm, speaking to the conference in 1865, shared his 
fears, “Our fathers made their preaching more direct; they aimed at the 
heart and looked for more immediate results than we of the present day.” 
His own preaching was fluent and effective, and he was heard with 
pleasure to his hundredth year in 1875. 

Speaking of the preachers of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
C. S. Woodruff, in his 1923 Memorial address, said, ‘They had no fads. 
The plain old-fashioned Gospel was good enough for them. They preached 
on the sinfulness of sin, the power of a Divine Christ to save and the 
certainty of the life to come. That which has made the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, though one of the youngest of the great denominations, to rise 
to the highest place in numbers and influence is because we have preached 
a Gospel of saving grace, that meets the needs and longings of the human 
heart.” 


EMOTIONALISM 


In 1858 oratory rated higher than it does now, and the people were more 
susceptible to emotional excitement. “These persuasive orators had one 
advantage, which has unfortunately in our time been almost wholly 
surrendered. They proclaimed the divine justice as well as the divine 
compassion ... They did not hesitate to treat them dramatically, and in 
such treatment to use all the resources of their art.”” (Geo. R. Crooks— 
Life and letters of John McClintock. 1876) 

Three of the 126 preachers forming the new Newark Conference in 
1858 were masters of this art. Lewis R. Dunn preached with a fiery zeal, 
intensity and enkindling power that filled churches and campmeetings, and 
converted many. He was a sworn antagonist of sin. He had a marked 
personality, and when he preached against slavery, licensed rum traffic, or 
sinful amusements, all who heard him were moved by his sincerity and 
glowing evangelistic spirit. 

As clear in analysis was Charles Larew, M.D., whom Dr. A. H. Tuttle 
characterized “one of the most conspicuous of the giant preachers of our 
Church in the last generation,” with a magnetic personality, tall and erect, 
with a clear, rich tenor voice which could be heard at great distances in 
the open air, and a “singularly fresh way of saying old things.” These 
early preachers thoroughly understood the doctrines they preached, and 
fought hard, and won over the theological culture of their times. 

Unlike these two, John W. Seran had only 4 months of schooling, but 
he taught himself German and Greek, and devoured his few books. Dr. 
Tuttle felt that his original gifts, and warm imagination and flaming 
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utterance would have been too curbed by book-learning. Among his colorful 
phrases “The hoarse blast of Heaven’s high displeasure,” and “‘The scream 
of the death angel,” electrified his audiences. 

More highly educated was Dr. Robert Laurenson Dashiell who held 
pastorates in 4 large churches between 1860-68, after transferring from 
the Baltimore Conference, leaving only for 4 years as President of Dickinson 
College, to return to the Conference briefly as a Presiding Elder, and then 
for 8 years as Missionary Secretary. He charmed audiences with his 
silver tongue. His deep, melodious voice had an electric quality. “His preach- 
ing was full of the passion of the cross, and yearned for the salvation of 
souls.” His ministry was blessed with revivals of wide extent and lasting 
results. A newspaper of the day says, “He had more statesman-like qualities 
than nine-tenths of the men who make statesmanship a profession.” And 
he won people’s confidence with his genial manner, and his knowledge of 
human nature. 

“The prince of preachers,’ Dr. David W. Bartine, son of the early 
circuit rider of the same first name, who had seen that his son had a good 
academic education, did not come into the Conference until 1870, in his 
old age, though he had held some Newark pastorates before the formation 
of the Conference. He was tall, straight, stoutly built, and vigorous. He 
was a facile speaker, with a sweet and powerful voice. “In the deep solitude 
of the groves, the stars peering through the trees, the ground lit up by the 
old-fashioned torch lights and campfires, the stand crowded with his 
ministerial brethren—it was then this wonderful man seemed almost 
inspired to preach the word of life.”” (D. D. Dickinson) 

Inspiring all Methodists was ‘‘the peerless orator,” the “greatest Meth- 
odist preacher of his time,’”’ Bishop Matthew Simpson, who while not a 
member of the Conference, presided over 5 annual conferences between 
1859 and 1878. He himself, “preached only for results, believing that at 
the peril of his soul, he must get men converted.” His advice to preachers 
(in the Lyman Beecher lectures of 1878-79) was that “the preacher should 
prepare thoroughly ... master the Bible, Christian doctrine, church 
history ... study and sermons of the masters, but should also keep abreast 
of the times and study the interests and vocations of the people to whom 
he ministered.” Training in the techniques of speech was good, so far as 
it helped the preacher to avoid improper gesture or a wrong use of his 
voice. It was bad if it produced affectation or display. “The real source 
of eloquence rested in the man, not in his delivery ... So the minister must 
be circumspect in conduct ... Above all, he must be a man of conviction. 
He must feel his divine commission so strongly, he must have so great: 
a compassion for men, that he could move men to tears and repentance, 
only then could he preach with power.” 


THE SAINTS 

True saints of the church, as we!l as good preachers, were Dr. Buttz, 
Alfred Cookman, and Joseph Owen who in their idealism believed and 
hoped for the best in people, and whose own lives were daily sermons. 
Henry Anson Buttz was in that first (and well educated) class of 1858, 
and was a member of the Conference for 62 years; 12 years of pastorates, 
9 years as full time professor at Drew, 32 years as President of Drew 
Theological Seminary, and eight years as President-Emeritus. He was 
a persuasive preacher, broad minded, tolerant, yet with strong convictions. 
He, had a “wonderful voice, soft and full of music, yet penetrating and 
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clear.” One of his students and his successor at Drew, Dr. Ezra Squire 
Tipple said, “When he prayed in the morning, Chapel service, quietly, 
simply, expectantly, we all became conscious of the presence of God. 
Wherever we saw him or heard him, in the class-room or elsewhere, it 
was easy to believe that, having seen him, we had seen the Father. He was 
a man who day by day lived up to the Methodist ideal of holiness.” 

Speaking much of holiness, and starting the national holiness movement, 
was Alfred Cookman who came to the Newark Conference and Central 
Church, Newark for just 8 months in 1871, before his sudden death at 
the age of 48. He inherited his father’s gifts of eloquence and his melodious 
voice, handsome appearance, gentle, humble manner endeared him to all 
his congregations, and from the first won him large churches. Many 
testified to his true saintliness, feeling that ‘“‘he lived in Christ,” so that in 
his constant efforts to mold others into the likeness of the Master, and 
his evident desire to do the people good, he lost sight of self. His main 
theme was the cross of the Redeemer presented with freshness, originality, 
beautiful illustrations, and a clear style. 

Joseph Angelo Owen “had a gift of textual illumination that was at 
times almost startling.” “His running comments on the Scripture lesson 
are more illuminating and inspiring than most sermons,” said Dr. Noble, 
President of Centenary Collegiate Institute. Indeed he had exceptional 
powers as a preacher, with an insistent message of the need for personal 
experience. Tho “some thought his conceptions of the Christian life too 
exalted to reach, those who knew him best never felt he preached beyond 
that which he practiced.” 


INTELLECTUALS 


Many Methodists had been slow to appreve formal study and learning 
lest it dim the spontaneity and power enkindled by the preacher’s own 
personal experience. They had, indeed, seen many learned divines without 
the divine fire. It was not until 1867 that Drew Theological Seminary 
opened. However, frontier days were over, the people were themselves 
better educated, times had changed, and a body of highly educated men, 
all D.D.’s, followed the intellectual disciplines in religion without losing 
sight of their message of Salvation, and found large congregations 
hanging on their every word. 

John Fletcher Hurst, of that first class of 1858, had done the unusual 
for that day, and studied in Germany for several years after his gradua- 
tion from Dickinson College. His five pastorates were in his first eight 
years in the Newark Conference, before the days of his presidency of 
Drew, and the bishopric. He was a scholar and a scholarly preacher, 
employing rich and rare illustrations in a simple, effective framework. 
But his scholarship was not of little things. As Dr. Buttz said, “He 
saw things largely. He looked at things in their broader outlines, and 
not so much in detail.” 

Churches near and far sought Dr. Fred Clare Baldwin, attracted by his 
eloquent and dynamic preaching during the years 1885 to 1939. He was a 
keen student of world affairs with a sweep of vision. His words of balanced 
judgment were lightened with flashes of “incandescent humor,” and 
especially in his prayers “an authentic mystic quality of mind showed 
through.” 

Older than he, but not entering the Conference until almost the turn 
of the century was Dr. Thomas I, Coultas, whose sermons were an educa- 
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tion. He was a profound student and thinker, as well as a gifted speaker 
and interpreter of the Gospel of Jesus, spiritually inspired. 

Coming to the Conference and big churches in 1909, when he was 45, Dr. 
James H. MacDonald, because of his good humor and his genius for 
softening “the asperities of debate” became affectionately known to his 
colleagues as “Mac.” He had an intellect of high order, was studious, ‘and 
had little patience with those of untidy minds, who made emotion a substitute 
for thought ... He felt he was born to fight for that goodness which is 
at the heart of the universe.” 

Dr. H. Y. Murkland also entered the Conference. Dr. Charlton later 
said of him, “He was one of the best read and thoroughly equipped min- 
isters among us. His preaching was of a high standard and of the kind 
which could be called truly cultural, his style clear and positive, his 
Manner modest and gentle, his thought robust and sound. Those who 
sat under his ministry will recall with gratitude their debt to the great 
contribution he made toward their spiritual development.” 

Dr. John E. Charlton, himself, had only two pastorates in the Conference, 
coming in 1920 when he was 42. He was a truly cultured preacher, a scholar 
in the classics, with a great gift of illustration, and “using it to illuminate 
and fasten the truth in his hearers’ minds,” preached the word in beauty 
and power. His conduct of church worship had elements of warmth as well 
as stateliness. 

Dr. John McClintock, Jr., first President of Drew Theological Seminary 
(1867-70), and never a member of the Conference, would have been very 
sympathetic with these “intellectuals,” for his mind was judicial and 
critical. He did his own thinking, reducing knowledge to principles, and 
presenting them clearly and logically. He surely must have influenced the 
thinking and the preaching of many graduates of the Seminary who 
were to become powers in our Conference. 


SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Out of the trained and rational approach to religion came the social 
gospel, because it is essentially an intellectual concern. It is thought by 
its followers that troubles can be cured by curing the system. The years 
1917-41 saw the greatest flowering of the social gospel. Men’s concern 
with institutions flourished outside the church, too, concerning itself with 
democracy per se, education, hospitals, mass movements, by one or all of 
which they hoped to save man. 

Forerunner of the social gospel of the 20th century, was Dr. Jonathan 
T. Crane, 22 years of whose pastorates were the first 22 years of the 
Conference. Where Wesley, for all his concern with social evils, felt that 
salvation could only come with individual regeneration, Dr. Crane put 
his main emphasis on abolishing the social evils. His nine years as 
President of the Conference Seminary at Pennington had deepened his 
concern with the social evils that charmed the young: dancing, drink, 
amusements. He “had a quick perception of the antagonistic forces to the 
progress of the Gospel. Social evils that interfered with the pure morals 
of the home and public life he saw with the glance of an eagle... fewer 
men had a clearer view of the schemes of politicians.”” His sermons were 
carefully organized with one fundamental thought, and “all his resources 
of general information, Scriptural knowledge,” and English style brought 
to bear on it so his sermon could be a weapon of power. 

The originator of the theme of the social gospel was Bishop Francis J. 
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McConnell, never a member of the conference, but whose influence within it 
was considerable, as he presided at 10 of its annual meetings between 1929 
and 1944. As a great scholar, philosopher, theologian, he showed how 
religion functions in public office with social vision and devotion. His aim 
was never that of special pleader, but to get men to think, to keep 
“certain ends in view; to analyze, clarify, furnish new light, to open the 
mind and enlarge the vision.” 

As a believer in the gospel meeting the changing conditions of the times, 
Dr. Dorr Diefendorf was its outstanding exponent. He was a fine 
preacher, whose years in the conference spanned the first half of the 
twentieth century. “His church was filled because he opened up the 
vast frontiers of life. He probed life’s deepest problems with gifted 
understanding.” His desire for perfection extended to his techniques for 
worship, used not as an end in themselves, but as a means of reaching 
the Lord, and in this he was a genius. This was recognized by the General 
Conference, authorizing him to select the Psalter passages for the new 
hymnal, and to work on the ritual of the revised communion service. His 
skill as an administrator, and pastor was outstanding, and he was a great 
friend. His influence was greatly radiated through his teaching at Drew. 


POPULAR 


Through the years of the Conference there have been over a dozen 
outstanding preachers whom it is impossible to classify because of their 
versatility. They were popular, adaptable, good pastors, good administrators 
as well. They were all concerned with the individual and his relationship to 
God. 

Three of these entered the conference in the same year, 1869, and one 
the year before. 

Sanford Van Benschoten was a preacher of force, and power born of 
conviction. His sermons were logical, clear, evangelistic, and beautifully 
expressed. “There was a certain pathos about his preaching, too, which 
made him especially a minister to the sorrowing.” 

Preeminently a soul winner was John A. Munroe. Although he was 
excellent as a pastor, and a master “in inaugurating and carrying forward 
new enterprises, and solving delicate and difficult problems” he was 
primarily a preacher, and there was nothing he so thought or talked 
about as how to make and drive home a sermon.” His preaching style was 
original, unpredictable, beautiful in language, strong in purpose. 

Henry Spellmeyer, though eventually a Bishop, had 35 years in the 
pastorate, and all his churches but one were within 4 miles of Newark. He 
served Central Church, Newark, three times, something unheard of in 
the pastorate. His churches were filled and constantly growing. He had 
a charming personality, and was a preacher of superior ability, and very 
eloquent. His matchless commemorative address at the dedication of the 
statue of the founder of Ocean Grove, Dr. Elwood H. Stokes, was typical 
of his tremendous power as a preacher. 

Unanimously included in any list of great preachers in the conference, 
Dr. Alexander H. Tuttle was considered a profound student and scholar, 
with a “marvelous gift of spiritual insight. A rich vocabulary and clear 
style characterized his preaching. His discriminating use of words, and 
the delicate shadings he could impart to his mental creations marked him 
as a master of his mother tongue,” commented Fred Clare Baldwin. 

Bishop Edmund Storer Janes, never a member of the conference, by 
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his published sermons, and his presiding at the conferences of 1865 and 
1876 held before the ministers examples of fine. sermons of remarkable 
uniformity, intellectual, yet “comprehended by the most illiterate, with a 
vein of evangelism running through.” 

The rest of these popular ministers began their conference connection 
between 1881-1902, and all had died or become inactive by the early 1940’s. 

Had Morris Church not lived in a day when a minister’s time and ability 
are absorbed and exhausted in the management of affairs and incidental 
details he might have filled even larger pulpits, feels his biographer. He 
had a terse, clear and forceful way of presenting the truth, leaving “his 
hearer’s to practice it on their own responsibility.” His kindly face and 
manner, and perfect frankness, and genial spirit provided the persuasive 
qualities. 

George Eckman spent only the years 1886-1897 in the conference, but 
has not been forgotten to this day. His last pastorate was at Elm Park, 
Scranton, where he often filled the 2,000 capacity auditorium. “As a 
preacher he has been universally regarded as one of Methodism’s greatest 
pulpit orators. Intellectual, oratovical, with a fine voice, love of literary 
allusion, and spiritual warmth, he was also loved, admired, and idolized. 

Nelson MacNichol died at 43, preaching only 5 years in the conference, 
and Bishop Spellmeyer mourned him as a popular preacher, solidly 
spiritual, with unique interpretations of Scripture, and rare gifts of 
textual illumination, excelling in parallelisms. He preached short sermons, 
and that was in the ’90’s! “He was a master of the swift approach to the 
human heart,” applying his sermons to the every day needs of men. 

Bishop Charles L. Mead served 15 years in the conference into which 
he was born, leaving in 1910. He spoke “simply, beautifully, straight as 
a bullet, out of a God-Filled heart, personally to men about their prob- 
lems, with a gentle, constructiveness that was irresistible.” 

Well remembered today is Wm. H. Morgan, whose 21 years in the 
conference ended in 1913. A big Welshman with a fine appearance, massive 
head, and fine singing and speaking voice, he delivered his sermons with 
force. He was dramatic in the pulpit. He used literary and historical 
quotations gathered from his much reading. His practice of spending two 
days in preparation on his Sunday morning sermon, and two more days for 
his evening message paid off in large congregations. His informal, breezy 
manner with parishioners and neighbors made him popular in the com- 
munity. 

“Sound conviction, supreme courage, tireless devotion, and high purpose”’ 
were among the qualities of Thomas G. Spencer. His presentation of the 
gospel was done with earnestness, sincerity, and deep faith. The churches 
he held were among the largest in the conference. 

Dr. Ralph B. Urmy’s pastorates in the conference occurred in the first 
half of the twentieth century. He had an “ingratiating personality, a fine 
presence, and a perfect speaking voice, and an able mind, which he 
dedicated to the setting forth of Christian preaching, teaching, evangeliz- 
ing, inspiring, meditating, reforming, and serving.” His pulpit messages 
had weight, penetration, and power. He preached a truly personal gospel, 
filled with the spirit of God. 

A great youth leader of unusual distinction was Wilbert Westcott. ‘His 
preaching was scriptural and he was dynamic, forceful, and persuasive.” 
He continued popular right up to retirement. 

In pioneering occurred the flowering of the individual, and the personal 
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gospel to meet it. Today, in the aftermath of the second World War, men, 
disillusioned with faith in institutions, turn again to God for their 
personal needs. 

Preaching that does not fit the needs of the times is indeed empty preach- 
ing, so the modern minister is feeling his way between psychiatry, personal 
counselling, and a personal message from the pulpit, to get man and God 
together. 

We predict an increasing pulpit power in the Newark Conference as the 
outstanding preachers of today join the ranks of those eligible to be added 
to the roster below: 


OUTSTANDING PREACHERS OF THE NEWARK CONFERENCE 
Deceased 1858-1957 


Emotional, evangelistic, personal gospel 


Newark Conference years 


Boehm, Henry, 1775-1875 17 years. 1858-75 

Bartine, David Wesley, 1811-81 9 yrs. 1870-81 (1839-ca. 1847) 
Dashiell, Robert Laurenson, 1825-80 15 yrs. 1860-67, 1873-30 

Dunn, Lewis Romaine, 1822-98 40 yrs. 1858-98 

Larew, Charles, 1825-1902 44 yrs. 1858-1902 (34 active) 


Seran, John W., May 3, 1824-1896 388 yrs. 1858-96 (38 active) 
*Simpson, Matthew, 1811-84, Bishop, presided 1859, 1864, ’67, ’71, ’78 


Saints. Style: emotional 


Buttz, Henry Anson, 1835-1920 62 yrs. 1858-1920 
Cookman, Alfred, 1828-1871 8 mos. Mar.-Nov. 18, 1871 
Owen, Joseph Angelo, 1846-1909 35 yrs. 1874-1909 


Educated, educational, intellectual, cultural 


Baldwin, Fred Clare, 1860-1939 54 yrs. 1885-1939 (41 active) 
Charlton, John E., 1878-1947 Di ayLst 920-17 BCL Oui conta seh.) 
Coultas, Thomas I., 1853-1927 30 yrs. 1897-1927 (28 active) 
Hurst, John Fletcher, 1834-1903 

Bishop 15 yrs. 1858-66, 1873-80 
MacDonald, James Henry, 1864- 

1938 29 yrs. 1909-38 


Murkland, Harry Young, 1874-19384 20 yrs. 1913-34 , 
*McClintock, John, Jr., 1814-70, 3 years President of Drew Theological 
Seminary, 1867-70 


Rational, Social gospelers 
Crane, Joanthan T., 1819-80 22 yrs. 1858-80 
Diefendorf, Dorr Frank, 1874-1953 52 yrs. 1901-53 (48 active) 
*McConnell, Francis John, 1871-1953, Bishop, presided 1929, 732, ’33, Hy. aT 
38, 740, 741, 43, “44 


All-round popular preachers, versatile, personal gospel 
Church, Morris D., 1849-1918 37 yrs. 1881-1918 
Eckman, George Peck, 1860-1920 13 yrs. 1886-97 


See footnote on following page. 
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MacNichol, Nelson Alexander, 


1852-95 5 yrs. 1890-95 
Mead, Charles Larew, 1868-1941, 

Bishop 15 yrs. 1895-1910 
Morgan, Wm. Henry, 1861-19438 21 yrs. 1892-1913 
Munroe, John A., 1835-97 31 yrs. 1869-97 
Spellmeyer, Henry, 1847-1910, 

Bishop 35 yrs. 1869-1904 


Spencer, Thomas George, 1867-1928 30 yrs. 1898-1928 

Tuttle, Alex. Harrison, 1844-19382 55 yrs. 1869-85, 1893-1932 (39 ac- 
tive) 

Urmy, Ralph Brainerd, 1867-1947 38 yrs. 1896-1921, 1934-47 

Van Benschoten, Sandford, 1832-96 25 yrs. 1868-79, 1882-96 

Westcott, Wilbert, 1870-1950 48 yrs. 1902-50 (41 active) 

*Janes, Edmund Storer, 1807-76, Bishop, presided 1865-1876 


2. CONTRIBUTORS TO CHURCH AND SECULAR LITERATURE 
Henry Lyle Lambdin 


““A Methodist preacher should always be ready to preach, take a collection 
or go to heaven,” the inimitable Samuel F. Upham, teacher of preaching, is 
reported to have said. Would that he had added, “for write a book!” The 
preachers of early American Methodism needed such a challenge, for most 
of them took readily to saddle and circuit but reluctantly to pen and paper. 
Henry Boehm was assigned to travel with the ailing Bishop Asbury from 
1808 to 1813. Like the bishop he kept a journal. In 1847, the New Jersey 
Conference by resolution requested Boehm, who was then 72, to prepare 
and publish his memoirs, a conference committee assisting. In 1864, seven- 
teen years after the resolution and request, Boehm’s “Reminiscences His- 
torical and Biographical” appeared, but only after annual conferences had 
repeated the original request, bishops had added their nudges and, above 
all, James B. Wakeley had given his aid and encouragement to the 
patriarchal author. 

Judging by the Conference Journals, whatever literary genius was present 
during the early decades of Newark Conference went into tracts, local 
productions for local consumption, uniformly undistinguished in style how- 
ever admirable in substance. An exception was Jonathan T. Crane, whose 
subjects were as moralistic as the rest but whose style was distinguished. His 
fourteenth child Stephen was to write “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Scholarly men were not lacking, as witness such productions as “Job” in 
Whedon’s Commentary by Jonathan Kelsey Burr, ‘Historical Evidences 
of the New Testament” by Shadrach L. Bowman brother of Bishop 
Bowman, ‘Handbook of Bible Biography” by Charles R. Barnes and 
and “Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches” by Stephen L. Baldwin. 
When Drew Theological Seminary was being established and only two 
of the chairs filled, Crane and Burr taught during the first year, while 
later Barnes, Bowman and Baldwin served as instructors in certain fields. 

The demands of the pulpit and pastoral ministry on the creative output 
of the preacher are so incessant and exhausting that few have the surplus 
of time, talent and energy to compose anything that will meet the test of 


* Those not members of conference, having influence on conference members. 
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WOODROW WILSON LETTER ON HIS MOTHER 

Woodrow Wilson’s famous tribute to his mother, written to a member of the Newark 
Conference, the Rev. William Judson Hampton, for the book “Our Presidents and Their 
Mothers.’ This most beautiful and eloquent characterization is the only description left by 
President Wilson of his parsonage mother, and the letter stands among the rarities of liter- 
ature. It has been quoted by Ray Stannard Baker and nearly every Wilson biographer. Not 
before published in any Wilson biography in fascimile, the original is here shown as the 
War-time President personally typd it for the Reverend Dr. Hampton. President Wilson 
frequently was his own typist on intimate and state matters. The original letter is now 
in the Vernon B. Hampton Collection of Famous Autographs, 


their own critical judgment. After years of study and preaching, George 
P. Eckman published his two volumes, “Studies in the Gospel of John.” One 
of Eckman’s parishioners in Morristown was the “Methodist Warwick,” 
James M. Buckley, then editor of The Christian Advocate. Buckley is 
said to have suggested that Eckman succeed him as editor, a high tribute 
to the Morristown preacher’s work, for Buckley was not noted as one who 
received the word meekly. Ralph B. Urmy also preached at Morristown for 
ten years and later became editor of The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
Buckley must have been the sort of hearer that put the preacher on his 
mettle. Dorr F. Dienfendorf became contributing editor of The Christian 
Advocate following pastorates in Calvary-East Orange and Roseville- 
Newark churches. Later he wrote “The Christian in Social Relationships,” 
while teaching at Drew. Stephen J. Herben became pastor at South Orange 
following his years as editor of The Christian Advocate. Frank S. Mead 
began to write books while in his first pastorate and following editorial 
work upon the Homiletic Review and The Christian Herald became religious 
editor of the Fleming H. Revell Company. 

William Valentine Kelley, once pastor of Central Church in Newark, 
became editor of The Methodist Review. He published several books of 
essays, among them “My Gray Gull,” “A Pilgrim of the Infinite,” and “The 
Ripening Experience of Life.’ Fred Clare Baldwin was pastor of Calvary 
Church in East Orange for nineteen years. He showed literary skill of 
high quality in two small books, “The Life Melodious” and “The Homing 
Instinct.’’ William Judson Hampton is well remembered as author of “The 
Religion of the Presidents,’ “Our Presidents and Their Mothers,” and 
“Presidential Shrines.” Oscar L. Joseph served as reader who assisted S. 
Parkes Cadman, sorting out important volumes for the great preacher of 
early radio. Joseph still found time to write nine books in seventeen years, 
among them being “The Coming Day” and “Ringing Realities.” Harry M. 
Taylor has shown unusual skill in putting into popular form knowledge that 
scholars have too often concealed by their abstract or technical diction. His 
“Faith Must Be Lived” has demonstrated that writing can be scholarly, 
literary and popular. Religion in Life has received contributions not only 
from his pen but also from those of Francis J. Yetter and Lowell M. 
Atkinson. 

There have been many members of the Drew Faculty who were also 
members of Newark Conference. Henry Anson Buttz went from the 
pastorate at Morristown to the chair of Greek New Testament. He was 
author of “Epistle to the Romans in Greek,” and “The Student’s Com- 
mentary—The Book of Psalms.”’ Charles F. Sitterly taught English Bible 
and wrote “Jerusalem to Rome—The Acts of the Apostles,’ and ‘“‘Henry 
Anson Buttz—His Book.” Edwin L. Earp in sociology was as practical as 
he was popular. His “Social Engineer” was filled with good sense concerning 
the handling of people in church and community relationships. Students 
of the course based on his book would sound off with “Toot! Toot!” in the 
hallway just before entering the classroom. Earp enjoyed it as much as did 
the students. Arlo Ayres Brown succeeded Dr. Tipple as president of 
Drew. Brown’s interest in religious education has fruited in such books as 
“A Primer of Teacher Training” and “A History of Religious Education.” 
George Weston Briggs took an active part in Newark Conference when 
he came to teach at Drew. His published works deal with anthropological 
subjects in the field of India. Frank G. Lankard, for many years dean 
of Brothers College, is author of “The Wanted Generation” and “The 
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Bible Speaks to Our Generation.” Stanley Romaine Hopper, dean of the 
Graduate School, has written extensively. He won the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
First Book Prize in 1944 with his book, “The Crisis of Faith.” Sherman 
Plato Young, a member and also son of a member of Newark Conference, 
has recently published “The Women of Greek Drama.” 

Many Newark Conference laymen have served with distinction as editors 
and journalists as well as becoming authors. Special mention must be made 
of two men who have rendered signal service to the conference. Vernon B. 
Hampton, author of “Staten Island’s Claim to Fame,” and ‘Religious 
Background of the White House,’ among other books, has conducted 
researches that have given us a detailed picture of Francis Asbury’s travels 
and preaching in this region. James R. Joy, longtime editor of The 
Christian Advocate, might well be called the Grand Old Man of Newark 
Conference Laymen. Among the books he has written are “Wesley, Man 
of a Thousand Books and a Book,” “The Teachers of Drew,” “The Making 
of the Book Concern,” and “Inventory of the Archives of New York City 
—The Methodist Church.” 

If we are to name one member of Newark Conference whose pen has 
reached a larger public than that of any other, Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 
would be the obvious choice. A man of fine physique, dignified side-burns, 
immaculate dress and courtly manners, one of the founders of Chautauqua 
he looked the part. In 1921 he published “The Story of Chautauqua.” His 
greatest achievement, however, was “The Story of the Bible.” Untold 
thousands of boys and girls across this country were introduced to the 
Scriptures by the simple, flowing narrative and black and white illustrations 
of this book. Now more than a half century old, better illustrated, with 
more readable print, unstaled by time, popular as ever, it goes its gracious 
way as a good book should, being, as Milton said “the life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


3. POETRY FOR A CENTENNIAL OR ANY YEAR 


Tike, TRG A Ae Sa ee ee Fred Clare Baldwin 
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A Hymn to the God of Patience, Courage, Comfort, 
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leah Wishes ENeet <P ee er ene ee John Hamilton Timbrell 
days ie TR: BWA OS AA, Ge ee on ce re ee ng ee ree Louis E. Orcutt 

A Poem 


By Fred Clare Baldwin, D.D. 
Read at the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of 
The Newark Annual Conference, 1907 


O Church of God, how great thine heritage! 
From each ascending and expanding age 
Upon thy jewelled walls 
What gathering splendor falls! 
How doth each gate lift up its hoary head 
O’erwrit with records of the undying dead— 
A lustrous roll by wondering ages read! 
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Heroes, whose toils have shamed the Grecian myths; 
Whose names outlast Egyptian monoliths: 


Martyrs, who hallowed all wheron they stood 
And mingled theirs with Christ’s atoning blood: 


Mystics, who trimmed the precious lamp of life 

And kept Truth’s altar fires aburning 

While kings and priests to baser things were turning 
And deepening shadows rang with shameful strife: 


Cowled forms, that watched in many a lonely vale 
And caught their message from the nightingale: 


Princes, with hearts long hurt by Moslem heel; 
Who, fired with holy if untempered zeal, 

Pledged their warm blood to plant the cross again 
Where gleamed the crescent over hill and plain: 


Heralds of dawn, their banners tinged with light, 
Emerging grandly from fields of night; 

Forerunners worthy of that mightier band 

Who in their time with Truth made open stand 

And struck the blows which trembling Falsehood felt 
Till rescued Conscience to its maker knelt: 


Strong souls, that climbed the rapturous heights of song 
And with their visions cheered the world along 

To yonder day when justice, love and peace 

Shall fill the world and every discord cease: 


Masters of melody, whose anthems rose 
Like golden stairways o’er the world’s dark woes: 


Painters, who wrought with more than human art 
And mixed their pigments in the world’s warm heart: 


Students, o’erwearied with their classic lore, 
Who sunk their shafts to more enriching ore 
And issued forth at Love’s imperial call 

To peasant hut and proud palatial hall, 

To each bequeathing what it needed most; 

To each restoring what it long had lost; 

Ready to do, to dare, to die, to suffer loss 

To follow Christ and his resplendent cross 
Where it might lead, what warfare it might wage— 
O Church of God, how great thine heritage! 
Nor pen may picture neither tongue relate 
That wealthier dowry of thine unknown great— 
That longer roll to earthly fame unknown 

Yet deeply graven on the eternal throne! 

All, all are thine! And all are ours if we 

Prove worthy heirs of such an ancestry! 


O strong battalion of the Church of God, 
’Tis well we pause to mark what men have trod 
The sacred soil on which we march today— 
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What patriots bled; what valiant souls made way 
For Liberty’s advance; what statesmen rose 
With courage equal to the subtlest foes. 

How well they built, with what a wondrous skill 
They held the plumb-line to a people’s will; 
What axemen cleared the western wilderness; 
What cities rose, what states were born to bless 
Their faith; what sailors wrestled with the sea; 
What fleets upheld the emblems of the free; 
What soldiers answered to their nation’s call— 
What blood was spilt a race to disenthrall; 
And, long ere that gigantic strife was done, 
What mutual pride made all the country one! 


Such were the deeds our grateful praises crown 
And such their structured strength, while deeper down 
Truth bids us cast our all too slumbering eyes 

And mark the basis of this grand emprise. 

What golden reed can give the massive strength, 
The depth, the breadth, the apocalyptic length 

Of Truth’s foundation walls?—portray what pen 
Their beauty blended with the deeds of men? 

Thank heaven, our fathers had the gift to see 

In character the soul of Liberty— 

That first among the things to bless this sod 

Arose the rafters of the Church of God! 

And may she stay what she so long hath been— 
Maker and moulder of a nation’s men! 

Conservator of public righteousness, 

In whose unending trust Truth’s trumpet is; 
Sweeping aside with Truth’s unswerved decree 
Each vain conceit, each subtle sophistry 

That sin suggests, till comes the glorious time 
When Truth shall reign all conquering and sublime! 


In such a spirit, O my comrades, we 

May celebrate this half a century 

Whose flashing milestone greets our gladdening gaze 
And waits the garland of our joyful praise; 

With such a pride recall the deeds of those 

Who, from these ranks their faces toward their foes, 
Fell cheering on the onward moving host— 

Whose memory commands the uttermost 

Our hands can do, our loyal hearts devise; 

Whose lingering campfires light the evening skies; 
Who, while we pause beneath the healing stars 

To bind our wounds or count our glowing scars, 

On heaven’s high walls have hung their flaming shields 
And joined the victors of a thousand fields; 

While down the heights in echoing minstrelsy 

Their paeans roll of peace and victory! 


What though in sorrow must their names be spoken, 
’Tis ours to keep the muster-roll unbroken. 
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They are not dead for whom we softly call; 
They are not lost for whom our strong tears fall; 
They are with God, and God is over all. 


Rise, comrades, rise, we do not march alone: 
In all this war the hosts of God are one! 


Past, Present, Future 
Tune—Boylston 


By John Foster Dodd 


An Original Hymn sung at the Newark Conference 
Fiftieth Anniversary Service, April 4, 1907. 
The men of former years 
Toiled well and wisely too, 
Sowing the seed with many tears, 
Behold the harvest now! 


As sons of honored sires 

We now recall the past, 
Their zeal amid revival fires, 
Their triumph at the last. 


We still the paths pursue 
By sainted brethren trod, 
We will, like them, be brave and true, 
As workers with our God. 


To Christ our gracious King 
Who leads us on our way, 

Our loving, loyal hearts we bring 
And wait our crowning day. 


A Hymn to the God of 
Patience, Courage, Comfort, Hope and Love 
(Austrian Hymn 8, 7, 8, 7, D) 
By Henry Lyle Lambdin 


These inspired verses by Dr. Lambdin concluded his Newark District 
Report at the Conference Session, 1942, with the nation and the world in 


the throes of war. 


Gracious God, we praise Thy dealing 
With Thy prophets through long years, 
Until Christ, Thy heart revealing, 
Purged our sins and calmed our fears. 
Now not all of time’s surprises 

Shall our trust from Thee remove, 

God of Patience, God of Courage, 

God of Comfort, Hope and Love. 


Glad are we for eyes beholding 
Him to kings and seers denied, 
Jesus Christ, Thy truth unfolding, 
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Shepherd, Saviour crucified. 
Thou wert in Him reconciling 
Men of earth to heaven above, 
God of Patience, God of Courage, 
God of Comfort, Hope and Love. 


Wrathful whirlwinds men are reaping, 
Terror stalks through every land, 

Yet in Thy eternal keeping 
Undismayed Thy servants stand. 

If but Thou our God art for us 

We shall more than conquerors prove, 
God of Patience, God of Courage, 

God of Comfort, Hope and Love. 


Called to sacrifice or service, 

Called with Christ the cross to bear, 
No ill tidings shall unnerve us 

Who with Him have learned to dare. 
From the way in which He leads us, 
By Thy grace, we shall not rove, 
God of Patience, God of Courage, 
God of Comfort, Hope and Love. 


Father Boehm 
Aged One Hundred Years and Six Months. 


By Ellwood H. Stokes 


Toll the bells for Father Boehm! 
Toll them gently, gently, gently; 

Softly touch a hundred times; 

Till they melt in mellow chimes, 
Touch them softly, softly, softly, 

Softly touch a hundred times. 


He, the centenarian, sleepeth; 
Sleepeth sweetly, sweetly, sweetly, 
Couch of down—the Saviour’s breast, 
Lengthened journey—crown and rest; 
Sleeping calmly, calmly, calmly; 

Spirit, white-robed with the blest! 


Toll the bells for Father Boehm! 
Toll them softly, softly, softly, 
Hundred years of victories won, 
Hundred years of work well done; 
Resting sweetly, sweetly, sweetly, 
Real life but just begun. 


Ring the bells for Father Boehm! 
Ring them gladly, gladly, gladly; 
Ring them through the land of light, 
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Ring them where there is no night! 
Ring them grandly, grandly, grandly, 
Ring them grandly, sons of light. 


He, the centenarian, liveth; 

Ever liveth, liveth, liveth; 
Liveth, where there are no tears, 
Liveth with his old compeers; 

Liveth, youthful, youthful, youthful, 
In the land that hath no years. 


Ring the centenary bells; 
Ring them loudly, loudly, loudly; 
Ring them as we may, and will— 
Ring till glens and mountains fill; 
Ring them softly, sweetly, gladly, 
Ring them all more grandly still! 
1875. 
From “Blossoms,” 
A Volume of Poems by E. H. Stokes. 


Pequest 
The reverent mood of these reveries suggests that they were prompted in 
their beautiful setting by the passing of the Reverend Isaac N. Felch at 
nearby Hackettstown in 1876, a colleague of Dr. Stokes for many years 
in the Conferences that embraced New Jersey. 
The Pequest is a beautiful stream that empties into the Delaware River 
at Belvidere, where the poem was written. 


Thou peaceful Pequest, which begins with a tear, 
And a song’ in the quiet of noon, 

Thy smile is as sweet, and thy voice is as low, 
As the buddingss and music of June. 


Thy murmurings fall on the nerves of the soul, 
Like dews on the mountains of God; 

Thy hush as subdued as the chambers of grief, 
Where death and the angels have trod. 


I dream on the banks where thy bright waters flow 
Of the rest by the river above, 

And the lull of thy song is as soft to my heart 
As the holiest whispers of love. 


A thousand times over thy ripples have kissed 
All the moss-covered rocks in the way, 

And the rugged and rough by the touch of thy lips 
Are smoother and better today. 


So my life flows along in the currents of time, 
And the rocks once so rough to my feet, 

By the spirit of love are all smoother to me, 
And love will their smoothness complete. 
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On the banks of my life stand the sombre and gay; 
The hemlock defying the blast, 

While the maple subdued by the touches of time, 
The hues of the sunset have cast. 


So the sombre looks down in thy bosom, Pequest, 
While the hemlock is smiling between; 

Yet the maple subdued by the touches of time, 
Is richer than hemlocks of green. 


Then, though sorrow may sing a sad song to my soul, 
Yet grief shall not darken my eye; 

While the hemlock of hope is still green in my heart, 
Love’s beauty shall brighten my sky. 


Flow, peaceful Pequest, though rough islands divide 
Thy waters with gentle refrain, 

Yet a little below, with a smile and a kiss, 
They sweetly commingle again. 


So death has divided the friendships of earth 
Like islands thy waters, Pequest, 
Yet a little beyond, with smile and a kiss, 
We shall meet and forever be blest. 
Written on the 
Banks of the Pequest, N. J., 1876. 
“PEQUEST, BELVIDERE, N. J.” is 
the listing of this poem in the Con- 
tents of Dr. Stokes’ Volume of Poems, 
“Blossoms,” where it appears. 


These verses were written for the Centennial of Asbury Church, New 
Springville, Staten Island, 1902, but the poem admirably expresses the 
thought and sentiment of the Newark Conference Centennial, observed in 
historic Morristown. 


In Memoriam 
By John Hamilton Timbrell 


A century ended. Yes, one hundred years 

Of gladness and sorrow, of laughter and tears, 
Of toil and privation, of watching and prayer, 
Of saintly devotion, and fostering care. 


As the leaves in the autumn are swept from the tree; 
Like the raindrops that fall, and are lost in the sea; 
As the clouds disappear in the light of the sun; 
So the years melt away, and for ever are gone. 


No, no, not for ever; only veiled from our eyes; 

Like a compassing cloud they look down from the skies; 
Enshrined in the glory of the triumphs they won, 

The years are with God, and for ever live on. 
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Yes. Memories precious, that can ne’er be forgot, 
Are with us today on this hallowed spot; 

The vista rolls backward across the great plain, 
And the shades of the fathers are with us again. 


With mien apostolic they gather around, 
Unseen by our vision, on this holy ground; 

Our triumph is theirs; let each word that is said 
Be a chaplet of love for the brow of the dead. 


From the sands of the sea, to the trails of the west, 
Undaunted by perils, unthinking of rest; 

The banner they carried could never be furled, 

Till Christ and redemption had saved the new world. 


In the twilight that falls on the close of the day, 

Like giants on hilltop their forms fade away; 

But the seed which they scattered, and watered with tears 
Now waves in the harvest of one hundred years. 


They rest from their labors; their battles are done; 
Their sorrows are ended; their triumphs begun; 

In the light of a morning that ends every fear; 

In a deluge of glory that dries every tear. 


No more on the picket, or lonely bivouac; 

No more clash of steel in the battle’s dread shock; 
No more shall the bugles call back to the strife, 
These heroes that camp on the River of Life. 


O Bishop heroic, who led on the host, 

Who fought the good fight, and fell at his post, 

The years that roll onward shall ne’er dim thy fame, 
But will add to the luster of Asbury’s name. 


Golden the trumpet of God placed in your hand; 
Loud was the blast, as it rang o’er the land; 

In the van of the battle may it ne’er sound retreat, 
Till the whole world in worship shall fall at his feet. 


The heavens are crimson with the streams of the dawn, 
And the conquering Christ in triumph rides on. 

God help us today to be as true to our trust 

As these heroes immortal who sleep in the dust. 


O God of our fathers, eternal, alone; 

Pavilioned in darkness, upon thy dread throne; 

Whom the wing-veiled seraphs for ever adore, 

’Mid the lightning’s fierce glare, and the thunder’s deep roar. 


O God of our fathers, may the smile of thy face, 
The light of the cross, and the spirit of grace, 
Lead us to our crown in the end of the way— 
O God of our fathers, be with us today. 
From “A Century of Church Life.” 
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Today is Mine 
By Louis E. Orcutt 


The past is gone, the future still to come, 
Today is here. 

From early sun til midnight’s bell, clear rung 
This day is mine. 


The past is dead, its efforts, plans, results are written down. 
The Future calls. The Siren lures me on! 
Today is mine. 
In this today, this day now all my own, 
I start anew. 
No law of chance, no memory binds me down. 
The Day is mine. 


If all the shattered buildings of my dreams 
Lie at my feet, 

The ruins give me footing farther reach. 
Today is mine. 

If the high tide of full reward proclaims 
My sure success, 

The World forgets. New laurels must be won. 
Today is Mine. 


The past is gone, the Future still to be 
God watches o’er. 
Oh, may I not forget that through His grace 
Today is Mine! 
Copyright: The Christian Herald. 
Used by permission. 


4, CONFERENCE MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 
WHO HAVE PUBLISHED 


Marvin W. Green 


I. Books: 

ATKINSON, Dr. Lowell M., In Best Sermons (Macmillan, 1951-52), 
sermon: “Think It Not Strange.” 

BROWN, Dr. Arlo Ayres, Studies in Christianity (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1914), Primer of Teacher Training (Methodist Book Concern, 
1916), Life in the Making (Co-Author; Methodist Book Concern, 1917), 
A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, (Abingdon, 1923), 
Methodism (one chapter, Abingdon, 1941), Hducation (one chapter, 
Abingdon, 1949). 

CARTWRIGHT, Dr. Frank Thomas, Tuan Hoover of Borneo, (Abingdon, 
1938), At Trail’s End (Friendship Press, 1939), Life Has No Ceiling 
(Friendship Press, 1949 and 1949). 

CORNISH, Hubert R., History of United States for Schools (Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldridge, 1929), Founders of Freedom (H. H. andere 
1922), Our Constitutions (The American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1928). 

FELTON, Dr. Ralph A., A Christian in the Countryside, (The Methodist 
Book Concern, 1925), Our Templed Hills, (Missionary Education Move- 
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ment, 1926), Adventures in Service, in Villages and the Open Country 
(The Methodist Book Concern, 1928), The Rural Church in the Far 
East (The Baptist Mission Press, 1938), Building the Rural Church 
(in Japanese, Japanese Christian Literature Society, 1939), Christianity 
and Rural Reconstruction (in Chinese, Christian Literature Society, 
1930), The Rural Church (in Korean, Methodist Theological Seminary 
Press, 1943), La Iglesia Rural (in Spanish, Casa Unida de Publica- 
ciones, 1943), Hope Rises from the Land (Friendship Press, 1955). 

FITZ-GERALD, Dr. Boylan, Jr., Christ Transcendent, 1945. 

GILBERT, Dr. William, Social Pioneering, (Methodist Book Concern, 
1924), Gilbert Genealogy (1929), Gilbert Genealogy Supplement 
(1955), Gaylord-Searle Genealogy (1956). 

GREEN, Dr. Marvin W., Contemporary Theories of Evil: Ethical 
(Reinhold Niebuhr), Philosophical (Edgar S. Brightman) and The- 
ological (Edwin Lewis). 

HAMPTON, Dr. Vernon Boyce, Religious Background of the White 
House (Christopher, 1932), Staten Island’s Claim to Fame (Boro 
Publishing Co., 1925), Breasting World Frontiers: Herbert Hoover 
(Willig Press, 1933), Footsteps of Joseph Hampton and Pennsylvania 
Quakers (Bucks County Historical Society), Reward for Service: 
Poem (Apollo Press, 1942), New Techniques in Social Studies Teaching 
(Willig Press, 1936), Reorganizing the Social Studies (Willig Press, 
1937), Scrub Oak and Laurel: Poetry (Times Publishers, 1946), Francis 
Asbury’s Journal and Letters (now in preparation; author a Regional 
Research Editor) ; Bicentennia lode—Columbia University, 1954; Edwin 
Markham Studies, 1934-1958. 

HARCHAR, Harry A., Editor “Boy’s Life,” Magazine of Scouting. 

HOPPER, Dr. Stanley Romaine, The Crisis of Faith (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1944), Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature 
(Editor, Harper & Brothers, 1953), The Future of Religious Symbolism 
—A Protestant View (Chapter in Religious Symbolism, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954), Awgustine’s Anti-Manichean Writings (chapter in 
Symbolism, Oxford University Press, 1955), Jeremiah (Exposition, The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Abingdon, 1955), The Naming of the Gods (chapter 
in Christianity and the Existentialists, Scribner’s, 1956), Introduction 
to Riverside Poetry 2, (Tweyne Publishers, 1956). 

JONES, Dr. Francis P., Methodist Discipline in Chinese (Methodist 
Church in China, 1950), Wesley’s Journal in Chinese, (Nanking The- 
ological Seminary, 1955), William Temple’s Writings (Nanking The- 
ological Seminary, 1954), Calvin’s Institutes (Nanking Theological 
Seminary, 1955), Rauschenbusch’s Writings (Nanking Theological 
Seminary, 1956). 

LEECH, Hedding Bishop, The Methodist Discipline (Editor, Methodist 
Publishing House, 1928), Digest of the General Conference, 1928 
(Methodist Publishing House, 1928). 

LE SOURD, Gilbert Q., Missionary to Oregon, a Short Life of Jason Lee 
(Friendship Press, 1946). 

LEWIS, Edgar Donald, Minisink, Kingdom Forbidding Loyalty (The 
Exposition Press, 1949), Swordsman of Napoleon and Alsace (Comet 
Press Books, 1956). 

LYTLE, Dr. John Giles, The First Century of Newton Methodism (New 
Jersey Herald Press, 1932). 

MEAD, Dr. Frank S., The March of Eleven Men (Bobbs-Merrill, 1932), 
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250 Bible Biographies (Harper, 1934), See These Banners Go (Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1935), The Ten Decisive Battles of Christianity (Bobbs-Merrill, 
1937), Right Here At Home (Friendship Press, 1939), Tales from Latin 
America (Friendship Press, 1942), On Our Own Doorstep (Friendship 
Press, 1948), Handbook of Denominations in the U. S. (Abingdon, 
1951), The Baptists (Broadman Press, 1954), Triumph Over Tragedy, 
With Iona Henry (Revell, 1957), Editor, Tarbell’s Teachers Gwide 
(Annually, since 1950, Revell). 

MOORE, Jessie Eleanor, Children’s Prayers for Every Day (Abingdon 
1949). 

NELSON, Dr. J. Robert, Realm of Redemption (Epworth, London, 1951), 
Christian Student and the Church (Association, 1952), Christian Stu- 
dent and the University (Association, 1952), Christian Student and the 
World Struggle (Association, 1952), Our Oneness in Christ and Dis- 
unity as Churches-Survey (Harpers, 1954). 

QUIMBY, Dr. Karl K., When Boys and Girls Join the Church (Methodist 
Publishing House, 1938), J Join the Church (Methodist Publishing 
House, 1943). 

RODDA, William F. B., An Explanation of the Response of Organized 
Protestantism in an Expanding Commuter Suburb (New York Uni- 
versity, 1953). 

SAWYER, Herbert A., We, the People—Opposition to Peacetime Conscrip- 
tion (The Taebor Company, 1949). 

SIMPSON, Dr. Robert Drew, Freeborn Garrettson, American Methodist 
Pioneer (The Microcard Foundation, 1956). 

SMITH, Dr. Eugene L., The Power Within Us (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1948), They Gird the Earth for Christ (The Advance, 1952), The 
Minister’s Consultation Clinic (A Contributor, Channel Press, 1955). 

TAYLOR, Dr. Harry Milton, Our Faith in the Holy Spirit (Harper’s, 
1949, Faith Must Be Lived (Harper’s, 1951), Perfect Living (Harper’s, 
1953). 

TITUS, Charles A., The Dictionary of American History (Articles on 
New Jersey history in 4 volume work, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), 
Atlas of American History (two maps, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943). 


II. OTHER PUBLISHED WRITINGS: 
(Note:—While the names of magazine articles and reviews are not 
individually mentioned, if this information is desired, it can be 
secured from the Centennial Commission.) 

ATKINSON, Dr. Lowell M., Articles published in “Religion in Life,” 
“The Christian Advocate,” “The Upper Room,” “The Drew Gateway,” 
“The Methodist Layman,” “The Christian World Pulpit,” “The English- 
Speaking World,” “The Upper Room Pulpit,” “Freedom and Union,” 
“Best Sermons—1952,” “Pulpit Digest,” “Pulpit Preaching.” 

BLESSING, Dr. Joseph M., Articles in ‘Methodist Review,” “Christian 
Advocate,” “The Church School,” “Homiletic Review,” “Church Manage- 
ment,” “New York World,” “Zion’s Herald,” “Christian Herald,” 
“Workers With Youth.” Some 500 critical books reviews appearing in 
“Methodist Review,” “Christian Advocate,” and “Homiletic Review.” 
A weekly column in New Jersey Herald, “Wayside Meditations.” 

CARTWRIGHT, Dr. Frank Thomas, Several hundred articles beginning 
in 1918 in the “World Outlook,” “Christian Advocate,” Recreation.” 
Several pamphlets for the Methodist Board of Missions and the 
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Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ, U.S.A. 

CONGER, Dr. Hiram G., Several dozen articles of missionary and audio- 
vision nature, beginning with “Epworth Herald” article in 1917. Was 
with the Board of Missions in audio-visual work for 88 years, now 
retired. 

CRAIN, Charles E., Various reviews in “The Journal of Bible and 
Religion.” 53 magazine articles in various magazines and journals. 

FITZ-GERALD, Dr. Boylan, Jr., Contributing Editor of “The Artist,” 
with an article in this magazine for past three years. 

FRIESEN, Claude H., Articles in “Motive,” and “Church Management.” 

GARRISON, R. Benjamin, Articles*in “The” Pastor,= "thesia 
“Religion In Life,’’ and reviews in “The Pastor.” 

GEYER, Curtis Bayley, Published writings in the “International Journal 
of Religious Education.” 

GODSEY, John Drew, Article in the “Scottish Journal of Theology.” 

GREEN, Dr. Marvin W., Articles in ‘“Zion’s Herald,” “‘The Drew Gate- 
way,” “The Christian Advocate,” “The Personalist,” and poems in 
“The Methodist Layman.” 

HAMPTON, Dr. Vernon Boyce, Articles in the “Political Science Quar- 
terly,” “Epworth Herald,” “Christian Advocate,” (various areas of the 
Methodist Church), “Educational Forum,” “School of Education 
Bulletin,” “Foiklore Society,” “Historian,” “New York Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly,” “New York Society for Experimental Study Educa- 
tion.” Besides various pamphlets, many articles in the following, “New 
York Sunday Herald Tribune,” “New York Sunday World,” “The New 
York Sun” (80 articles), “Staten Island Advance,” “Markham 
Memorial Association,” “St. Nicholas Society Yearbook,” also, various 
poems and lyrics published over the years. Now regional Editor of 
recently-publicized volume to be published soon, “Francis Asbury’s 
Journal and Letters.” 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his final campaign speech in 
Boston on November 38, 1952, quoted an item found in Vernon Hampton’s 
famous biographical study, “Religious Background of the White 
House” (1932), causing a national search for the authorship of the 
quotation and its source. Months later, after Dr. Hampton had written 
President Eisenhower and carried on voluminous correspondence with 
national journals and newspapers, was it determined that the quota- 
tion had come from Alexis de Tocqueville, French critic, and originally 
quoted in Dr. Hampton’s White House study. 

HARPER, George Shepard, Articles in “International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education,” and “Southern Christian Advocate.” 

HEARN, Mrs. G. K. The March, 1945 issue of “R. N.—A Journal for 
Nurses” carried the picture of our W.S.C.S. Conference President on 
its cover. 

HOPPER, Dr. Stanley Romaine. Articles in “The Congregational Quar- 
terly,” “Brother’s College Alumnus,” “The Drew Gateway,” “Religion 
In Life,” “Motive,” ete. 

JOHNSON, Dr. Fred Heisse, Articles and chapters in pamphlets: “Oppor- 
tunity Magazine,” “Primary Teacher’s Guide.” 

JONES, Dr. Francis P., Articles in “Far Eastern Survey” and “National 
Council Outlook,” as well as translator of numerous anthems in 
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Chinese, and author of the hymn in The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Church hymnal (1955): “Father, Long Before Creation.” 

KEMP, Wesley A., Article in “The Christian Advocate.” 

KOPF, Mrs. Marie, Article in “The Methodist Woman.’” 

LEACH, Dr. Edwin R., Several dozen articles in various religious publica- 
tions, mostly in the field of religious education and dramatic methods. 

LEECH, Bishop Hedding, Original poems published in various papers 
over the years. 

LE SOURD, Gilbert Q., Articles published in “Methodist Review,” 
“Epworth Herald,” “Adult Bible Class Monthly,” “Expositor,” “Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education,’ “The Guide,’ ‘Southern 
Baptist Home Missions,” “American Baptist Home,” “Church Herald,” 
“The United Presbyterian,” “World Call,” “Builders,” “Our Young 
People,” “Presbyterian Life,” “Lutheran Herald,” and “Mature Years.” 

MC NELLY, Hugh John, Articles published in “The Pastor.” 

MEAD, Dr. Frank S., Various articles over the years published in ‘Chris- 
tian Herald,” “Christian Century,” “Reader’s Digest,’ “American 
Mercury,” “Presbyterian Life,” in the Cook Publications and different 
national newspapers. 

MERRIT, K. N., Numerous magazine articles on business, church man- 
agement and religion. 

MOORE, Jessie Eleanor, Besides pamphlets published by our Methodist 
Publishing House and the National Council of Churches, a dozen 
articles in “Child Guidance,” “The Christian Home,” etc. 

NELSON, Dr. J. Robert, Articles published in ‘Theology Today,” 
“Christian Century,” “Christian Century Pulpit,” “Christianity and 
Crisis,” ‘Ecumenical Review,” “Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon, Got- 
tingen,’”’ and numerous book reviews. 

OUIMBY Dra Karl kK., “Articles) in’ “Christian Advocate;’~ “Zion’s 
Herald,” “World Outlook,” etc. 

REEVES, Harry A., Articles in “Mizpah,” and “Church Builder.” 

RODDA, William F. B., Articles in “The Upper Room Pulpit,” “The 
Christian Advocate,” and “The Pastor.” 

ROHRBACH, Dr. Edgar, Various articles in flower magazines, as well 
as obituary and biographical sketches of prominent Christians in 
various publications. 

ROMMER, Richard J., Articles in “Bulletin of the American Meteor- 
ological Society,” “Lamont Geological Observatory,” and “Meterological 

mbPapers.” 

RUTAN, Lt. Col. Robert Miller, Articles in “Christian Advocate,” “Tink 
Magazine” and Chaplains Corner articles in Air Force base papers. 
SANDERS, Dr. Merritt W., co-author and publisher of several hundred 
educational tests serving all the United States and 38 foreign countries, 
directed toward school achievement, intelligence, personality, interests, 

attitudes and aptitude. 

SAWYER, Herbert A., Articles in “Expositor,” “Collier’s Magazine,” 
“Philadelphia Public Ledger,” as well as hymn published in “The 
Sanctuary.” 

SCHEAR, Lloyd Benner, During his 1947-1949 travels in Europe and 
the Near East, wrote a series of articles for “Zions Herald.” 

SELBY, W. Page, Article in “Church Management.” 

SMITH, Dr. Eugene L., Article in ‘Religion in Life,” tracts, etc. 
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TAYLOR, Dr. Harry Milton, Articles in “British Weekly,” “Religion In 
Life,” “Episcopal Churches,” and “Drew Gateway,” as well as numerous 
book reviews for Harper’s and other publications. 

WALTON, Carl, Articles in “The Upper Room,” and ‘North Carolina 
Christian Advocate.” 

YETTER, F. J., Magazine articles in “Religion in Life,” as well as a 
pageant for Reformation Day published by the National Council of 
Churches. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND RACIAL CHURCHES 


1. GERMAN METHODISM WITHIN OUR BOUNDS 
Leopold Schneider, Sr. 


HE WORK of The Methodist Church among the German speaking people 
in the states of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania began in New 
York City in the year 1841. 

Within the bounds of the present Newark Conference, mission work 
among the Germans was started in 1844. In the spring of that year a 
minister of the Philadelphia Conference was sent to Rahway. Since the 
undertaking of such a mission was not successful there he went to Newark. 
In the fall of 1844 a congregation was organized there. 

In 1849 the German speaking churches in the states of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey were integrated into a separate district of the New York 
Conference. The congregation in Elizabeth was founded in 1853. As the 
work prospered, and more and more congregations were established in 
these states, and believing a more effective service could be rendered, the 
East German Conference was organized in the year 1866. This conference 
was dissolved in 1943. 

In the intervening years churches were built in Dumont, Hoboken, 
Jersey City (two churches), Newark (a second church), Paterson, Union 
City. 

At the time of the merger in 1943 these churches were received by the 
Newark Conference: Elizabeth (Calvary); Jersey City: St. John’s and 
Union Street; Newark: Emanuel; Paterson: Christ. Two of these churches 
are still bi-lingual: Newark: Emanuel, and Paterson: Christ. 


2. SWEDISH METHODISM WITHIN OUR BOUNDS 
Edwin T. Stromberg 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, when immigration was at its 
peak, many people came to this country from Sweden. Thousands of 
immigrants and sailors entered through the Port of New York, many of 
them remaining here in the East and others traveling farther West. 
Among those who settled here in the East was a young tailor named 
Oluf Gustav Hedstrom. Under the influence of the Methodist Church he 
was converted and began to preach the Gospel. He became the father of 
Swedish Methodism throughout the world. He returned shortly thereafter 
to Sweden, helped to convert the members of his family, including his 
father and two brothers. His brothers came back to the United States 
with him and all three became Methodist ministers. While Oluf remained 
here in New York, his two brothers decided to go West. 

The Methodists in New York bought a ship called the Henry Leeds and 
converted it into a Mission for Scandinavian seamen. The ship’s name was 
changed to the “Bethelship John Wesley.” Oluf Hedstrom became the 
missionary on board this ship and conducted his first service on May 22, 
1845, with fifty persons present. In 1850 Jenny Lind, who was at that time 
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the most famous singer in the world, was converted in the Bethelship. 
From then on, she refused to appear in theaters but sang instead on the 
concert stage in many countries throughout the world. From its very 
beginning, the Mission was a great success and the Bethelship became 
responsible for ten Annual Conferences, two Mission conferences and one 
District. At one time, the Scandinavians in the world claimed 617 churches, 
540 ministers and about 60,000 members. 

Members from the various churches in Brooklyn and New York went 
out to neighboring towns and villages and conducted meetings. In 1888 the 
first meeting was held in Arlington, N. J. and the congregation was organ- 
ized in 1893 and is still active. The church edifice was erected in 1895. 

Meetings were also conducted in Jersey City at an early date, with 
preachers coming from New York City to speak. It was not until October 
15, 1902 that the congregation was organized with a membership of 
sixteen. There services were held in rented halls until 1916 when they finally 
built a church. In 1942 or 1943 they united with the Norwegian congrega- 
tion and are now working together and doing well in the original Sewdish 
church building. 

In 1903 a congregation was organized in Newark, N. J. holding meetings 
in a rented hall until 1907. Property was then purchased in Newark where 
they met until 1912. At that time a group from the Swedish Convenant 
Church in East Orange severed connections with their church and requested 
permission to unite with our Methodist Church. This new group had rented 
the Lyceum Hall in East Orange and proposed to the Official Board of the 
Newark Church that they move to East Orange. In September 1912 the 
congregation decided to sell the property in Newark and move to East 
Orange. In 1913 it was agreed to build a new church and it was dedicated 
on the second of February 1914. From then on the congregation has done 
valuable service, and at the time of the recent merger with the Orange 
Methodist Church, was free of debt. 

At one time there was a Swedish Methodist Church in Dover, N. J. which 
was cared for by the ministers from East Orange. About 1925 this 
congregation was dissolved and the property disposed of. 

In Roebling, N. J. there was a small congregation of Swedish Methodists 
who met in a hall belonging to the Roebling Corporation. They alternated 
every other Sunday with an American congregation which also held meetings 
there. Evenually the Swedish people either moved away or died and the 
congregation dissolved. 

Due to the fact that immigration was curtailed about 1935, our Swedish 
congregations began to suffer because of a lack of new members. Also it 
became a ruling of the General Conference that conferences having’ fifty 
ministerial members or less could not exist by themselves. Because of this, 
and having seen “the handwriting on the wall,” the Eastern Swedish Con- 
ference was asked to merge with the American Conferences and the three 
existing churches were assigned to the Newark Conference. Swedish 
Methodism is now a part of American Methodism, enriching it with all the 
tradition and culture of the Old World. 


3. CHISTORY OMSL PALTANGZ CHURCHES 
Sante Buzzalini 


The Italian work in the Newark Conference began in the early 1900's. 
Italian families moving out of New York City settled in many parts of New 
Jersey. Some of those families had come in contact with the evangelization 
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work in the City of New York which dated back to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century sponsored by the City Missionary Society. The Newark 
Conference began to sponsor missionary work among the Italians in the 
cities of Rahway, Scotch Plains, Plainfield, Westfield, Morristown, Bernards- 
ville, Newark and Paterson. 

Rev. Nicola Sabbarese and Ralph Moutone were the first conference ap- 
pointees to these preaching missions while they were students in Drew 
Seminary. Sabbarese was appointed to Morristown and Bernardsville from 
1902-1906. Moutone to Rahway, Scotch Plains and Westfield at about the 
same time. The work in Newark and Paterson was carried on by students 
of whom we have no record but Dr. Ralph Fenile was appointed in 1908 and 
1809 to serve Newark and Paterson. 

The work in Jersey City dates back to 1914 and 1915 when Rev. Amedeo 
Trappolini was appointed to serve that mission. In later years Jersey City 
was served by a sister of Rev. Amedeo Riggio who was married to a man 
of the same name who held a local preacher’s license. Several preachers 
served that mission in the following years among them being Corrado Riggio, 
Virgil Carulli, and Rev. Trappolini returning in 1928 until its closing in 
LO31; 

The work in Paterson had considerable development under the leadership 
of several student pastors of whom we have no record but in 1917 Rev. F. 
Guglielmi erected and dedicated a work that was carried on by Rev. De- 
Francesco until his death a few years ago. 

The work in Cranford, N. J., was organized by Mr. and Mrs. J. Lom- 
bardie, local preachers. In 1919 Rev. Sante Buzzalini was assigned there for 
a brief period. In 1920 the Rev. Francesco Sulmonetti became pastor of Cran- 
ford and Elizabeth. The work in Elizabeth dates back to 1910 and was carried 
on by students of Bloomfield Seminary and the Presbyterian Church. It was 
in 1920 that the Methodists bought the building and took over the Mission 
which was served by Rev. Sulmonetti, Rev. DiMicelli, Rev. Sabbarese, Rev. 
Trappolini and the present pastor Rev. Corradini. 

In 1920 some of the American pastors serving on Staten Island such as 
Rev. M. E. Grant, William J. Hampton and others saw the need of starting 
mission work among the Italians and the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church sent Rev. Sante Buzzalini to start this work who is at present still 
in charge. 

The District Superintendents’ reports of these years relate the activity and 
leadership in this fertile field of Methodist endeavor. 

Dr. Frederick J. Hubach, District Superintendent of the Elizabeth Dis- 
trict, in 1918 reported: 

“According to the census of the Government there are upward of 200,000 
foreigners on this district. We have begun work among them. An Italian 
mission is being fostered at Rahway by Trinity Church. A. Barnabas, born 
in Cyprus, is preaching the gospel to Italians there every Sunday afternoon. 
Giovanni Siciliano is visiting from house to house and holding meetings with 
Italians on Staten Island. 

“The pastor at First Church, Cranford, has fostered work among the 
Italians of that locality, and on a recent Sunday at an afternoon meeting led 
by Brother Sulmonetti, of Denver, twenty-six were enrolled as preparatory 
members, of whom twenty-four were men. Nicolo Polidaro, converted in 
Westfield some years ago, and Mr. and Mrs. Lombardi, are leading this work, 
which bids fair to be a great success. 

“The pastor at Raritan also has visions of opportunity among the 1,800 
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Italians of the town. Teaching private pupils and distributing literature, he 
is endeavoring to do a little in recognition of the great spiritual need among 
this people. This report cannot go further into details, but enough has been 
said, without mentioning the needs among the thousands in Elizabeth, to 
show that this district offers a fine opportunity. Our young people are be- 
ginning to see it. Under the leadership of our able and enthusiastic district 
president, John E. Fisher, already several hundred dollars have been sub- 
scribed by them for this work.” 

The same year, the Minutes show that Dr. Jacob A. Cole, District Super- 
intendent of Paterson District, reported: “Our Italian Church in Prospect 
Street, Paterson, is building up under the faithful labor of its new pastor, 
Rev. Francesco Guglielmi, who is also prospecting for new work among his 
countrymen in Passaic.” 

Two years saw a great advance in the work. Dr. Hubach stated in 1920, 
regarding Elizabeth District: 

“There are many Italian residents within this District, and aided by the 
(missionary) Centenary, we have undertaken to do work among them on 
Staten Island and in Elizabeth, Cranford, Aldene, and Scotch Plains, and 
extension of this work to Rahway, Raritan and Port Reading is contem- 
plated. 

“Brother Sante Buzzalini and his charming wife began the work at 
Cranford, and are now housed on Staten Island, where they have begun a 
very promising work at Mariners Harbor and Graniteville. Last November, 
Brother Frank P. Sulmonetti, one of the ablest Italian preachers in the 
country, was transferred to the Conference, and stationed at Elizabeth, in 
charge of the Italian work there and at Cranford. The superintendent or- 
ganized the first Italian Church of Cranford on February 2nd, with a mem- 
bership of about sixty. We have purchased two parsonages, one on Staten 
Island, and one in Elizabeth, costing together eleven thousand dollars, and 
have purchased a church from the Presbyterians in Elizabeth for twelve 
thousand dollars, which is in the very center of an Italian population of eight 
thousand or more.” 

A report of the Italian work of the entire Conference at about this time 
is given in the presentation to the Annual Conference, 1921, of the Report of 
the Superintendent of City Societies, Dr. George G. Vogel: 


OuR ITALIAN WORK 


“On Sunday, December 5, 1920, I preached the dedicatory sermon of the 
First Italian Church, Elizabeth, of which Brother Sulmonetti is Pastor. Dr. 
Spencer consecrated the building. The Pastor conducted several weeks of 
revival services. He baptized thirty at one service, and has already a mem- 
bership of some seventy. Cranford Italian Congregation contributed $800 
toward support and $100 to benevolences. 

“The Italian work on Staten Island, conducted in Summerfield Church, is 
being well led by Brother Buzzalini. At one communion service he took in 
twenty new members. 

“Paterson Italian Work has a competent Pastor in Brother Savo. Both 
Paterson and Passaic offer the necessity and opportunity for Italian, Slavic 
and polyglot work. 

“Eighth Avenue, Newark, has opened wide her doors to her neighbors, the 
Italians. The evening service, with the auditorium lights, organ, and choir is 
given over to the thirty-five thousand Italians. The Pastor, Virgile Carulli, 
and the Italian deaconess, Miss Braghetta, are doing good work. 
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“On the staff of Saint Paul’s and Community House, Jersey City, is our 
Italian Pastor, Brother Riggio. He is securing a dependable following. 
Classes in English and Americanization are conducted several evenings a 
week. Mr. Riggio directs also a welfare work, touching every need of 
the people. These ministries are making an impression on the colony.” 

Many of these preaching missions have been discontinued and work has 
been assimilated into local Methodist Churches such as Westfield, Rahway, 
Scotch Plains, Newark and Jersey City. Others have been absorbed by 
other denominations as in Bernardsville, Plainfield and Newark. Three of 
these, however, have grown to considerable strength with their own Church 
proper and good membership. Holy Trinity of Staten Island has property 
value of $200,000; Holy Trinity of Elizabeth of $150,00, and the Church of 
Saviour in Paterson $30,000. 

The contribution that these Mission Churches made cannot always be 
valued by statistical figures. In looking over names that figure in the records 
of some of our leading Methodist Churches I find many Italian names 
listed especially on Official Board records. If we were to trace back their 
records it would be found that their families started out in these Mission 
charges. John Wesley was right when he said, “Be patient and they will 
paysyou all.’ 


4. THE NORWEGIAN-DANISH CHURCH IN THE 
NEWARK CONFERENCE 


William M. Twiddy 


Sometimes the ripest mission fields are close at hand. Such a field was 
found in New York Harbor in the middle of the 19th century. The Journal 
of the Norwegian-Danish Conference reports that “hundreds of ships visited 
New York every month, many of them being Scandinavian, and a large 
percentage Norwegian and some Danish. A capable Swedish minister was 
found, a suitable ship purchased, fitted as nearly like a Church as possible, 
tied up at Pier 11, East River, New York City, and named “John Wesley.” 
However, it was called ‘“Bethelship.” The Rev. O. G. Hedstrom of the New 
York Annual Conference was appointed missionary and held the first meet- 
ing on May 25, 1845. Pastor Hedstrom took his work very seriously and 
went right out for the “salvation of souls” from the very beginning. 

“Many strong men were drawn to the services, among whom were Ole 
P. Petersen, a Norwegian, and Buriel Smith, a Dane. Both of them became 
founders of Norwegian and Danish Methodism in the Eastern States, and 
elsewhere. The old Bethelship finally outlived its usefulness and a new one 
was bought in October, 1857. The same work was carried on in the same 
place for some time, but the ship was finally purchased by the Norwegians. 
Later it was taken to Brooklyn and tied up at the foot of Harrison Street. 
“On May 3, 1874, Bethelship Norwegian Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized.” 

“Because the immigrants moved westward and the sailors were not long 
in port the turnover was large. Thousands of Bibles, Testaments and books 
were given out on the piers and around the harbor.” 

Six months after the organization of Bethelship Church, the First 
Danish Methodist Episcopal Church of Perth Amboy was organized on 
October 26, 1874 and members of the Bethelship Church in the locality 
subsequently united in the new congregation. Methodism in Perth Amboy 
dates back to 1772 when the first meeting was held. In 1818 the first con- 
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gregation was started, in 1837 the first church was built, and by 1860 
several Danes had joined. Perth Amboy was a seaport town, a natural 
haven for Scandinavian sailors. James Buck and Jacob Thompson were 
very active and brought in many more Danes. These Danes began to hold 
meetings at their homes and later met in the Stone House, built by the 
English in 1717 and owned by James Buck. Buriel Smith was the first 
pastor, serving at the same time as pastor of a Swedish Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Dover, New Jersey. More details of this work of the 
Perth Amboy Danish Church will be found in the Historical Record of 
Churches. (See Wesley Church, Perth Amboy.) 

The Church of Our Saviour Norwegian-Danish Methodist Church was or- 
ganized in Jersey City on August 13, 1916. Many families had moved from 
Brooklyn to Jersey City and by 1915, Pastor H. S. Haver, Publisher of 
“The Eastern Missionary” and an enthusiastic group held their first meet- 
ing in Grace Methodist Episcopal Church on Tonnelle Avenue. A grow- 
ing colony of Norwegians lived in the Greenville area. Tent meetings were 
started on July 15, 1916 under Pastor Andrew Hansen, an evangelist. To 
provide music, an organ was brought across New York Bay in a rowboat. 
The tent developed a habit of falling down on the congregation but this 
seems to have added spice to the situation. On July 30, a terrific explosion 
occurred in the harbor which frightened many people. The next day many 
joined the Church. 

On August 138, 1916 Dr. John R. Wright, Superintendent of the Jersey 
City District of the Newark Annual Conference, organized a Quarterly 
Conference with the Rev. H. S. Haver as pastor and thirteen members. 
After meeting in rented halls for several years a fine house with a wide lot 
was purchased on Old Bergen Road for $10,000. Some $3,000 was spent for 
alterations. This Church continued as a force in Norwegian-Danish Meth- 
odism until 1940 when by General Conference action it became a member of 
the Newark Annual Conference. In 1945 the Norwegian-Danish Church of 
Our Saviour united with the Bethlehem Swedish Church to become Bethany 
Methodist Church in Jersey City. 

The administration of the scattered Norwegian-Danish Churches was in 
the hands of the Annual Conference where they were located. This made 
for a problem in the appointment of pastors who could speak the lan- 
guage so in 1930 the churches in the eastern states joined the nation-wide 
Norwegian-Danish Conference as the Eastern District. Since this district 
included churches from Baltimore, Maryland, to Buffalo, New York, to 
Berlin, New Hampshire, it often met as an “annual conference.” These 
churches supported the work of the Norwegian-Danish Theological Semi- 
nary organized in Evanston, Illinois with the sympathetic aid of North- 
western University and Garrett Biblical Institute; a Norwegian-Danish 
Publishing Society in Chicago; the Elim Old People’s Home in Minneapolis; 
and the Deaconess and Woman’s and Girl’s Home in Chicago. 


5. SLAVIC WORK 


Our work among the Slavic people within the Conference area has been 
extensive and fruitful. This centered in Jersey City and Elizabeth in the 
1920’s. 

Dr. George G. Vogel, Superintendent of City Societies, reported in 1921: 

“Erik L. Sonderby is our Slavic leader, and is on the staff of Saint 
Paul’s Community House, Jersey City. Mrs. Sonderby, a cultured, capable 
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woman, is no small part of the work. The Russians hold a forum on 
Saturday evenings, and a meeting on Sunday afternoons. 

“Their educational program is well developed. Mrs. Isk-ritz-koya is devot- 
ing much time to this work. Mr. Sonderby has organized the Lithuanians 
into a Goodwill Society. These people are musical and eager to learn. They 
have a chorus of twenty-eight members, and several classes in English. The 
Mothers’ Class is especially large. What a chance to reach the mothers! 
Miss Budenny, a Protestant, is the leader of the Lithuanian Girls’ Club. 

“The Polish work is carried on in cooperation with the Baptist Church. 

“Miss Barnes, as Director of Religious Education, and Miss Bonar, as 
Director of Americanization, are important factors in all the work. 

“Slavic work at Elizabethport is new. There could be no more needy 
or promising field, and our Church is right in the midst of the thousands 
of these peoples. We are using the Jersey City staff to open up this work. 
Mr. Sonderby is being supported by the Jersey City District City Society, 
and receives but $100 for his year’s expenses. This leaves nearly all of our 
appropriation to spend on other workers. Mrs. Sonderby, Miss Barnes, Mr. 
Geinan, and Rev. Pawloski are giving part time. 

“They have started a Children’s Assembly, a Forum, Russian Classes, a 
Polish Religious Service, and Home visiting. Ordinarily such a program 
would cost thousands of dollars, but by using our Jersey City staff it is 
costing only $1,300 for workers. The American pastor and church are giv- 
ing good support to this new work. Three normal school girls have en- 
listed as voluntary workers. Both the local and International Y.M.C.A. 
are cooperating, furnishing free lanterns, slides, films, and operator. The 
principals of public schools have shown interest, and have announced our 
assembly and classes. The Board of Education has shown appreciation of 
our work.” 

This work with peoples of ethnic groups other than Anglo-Saxon, 
Nordic, ete. (traditionally pioneering), is an important phase of Method- 
ism’s modern Christian enterprise, and a significant development of the 
Newark Conference educational and mission programs. 


6. NEGRO CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE HISTORY 
Vernon B. Hampton 


Five Negro Methodist Churches are recorded in the Minutes among the 
churches of the Newark Conference, until the creation of the Delaware 
Conference when they were transferred to the jurisdiction of that body in 
1392: 

Before examining the history of colored Methodism in the Conference, 
it will be helpful in this history to review briefly the beginnings of African 
Methodism in the United States. 

In Philadelphia, in 1787, the colored people belonging to Methodist So- 
cieties, taking note of opposition along certain lines, withdrew from the 
Church, and began a chapel of their own, erected by Richard Allen, a slave 
who had bought his freedom. The church was named Bethel, and was 
dedicated by Bishop Asbury. 

On June 10, 1794, they adopted a declaration of their reasons for de- 
siring a separate place of worship, the resolution couched in a Christian 
spirit and evidencing a desire for concord with their white fellow Christians. 
They also adopted a charter, placing their edifice under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Asbury, on June 1ith, 1799, ordained Allen a 
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deacon, he being the first colored minister so ordained in the United States. 

Similarly, in New York in 1796, Bishop Asbury at the request of the 
colored members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in that city, gave them 
permission to hold meetings under their own auspices. These Negro 
Methodists thereupon fitted up an old building on Cross Street, between 
Mulberry and Orange Streets for a place of worship. The first church 
erected, a frame building, was built in 1800 on the corner of Church and 
Leonard Streets. 

The members of this church virtually organized as a denomina- 
tion in 1796, and this is the accepted date of the origin of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, although public announcement of such 
action in formulating a separate branch of Methodism was not forthcom- 
ing until 1799. Thus was the first African Methodist Church in America 
established. In 1801 the Church was incorporated. The incorporation was 
recorded on March 9, 1801. 

The African Methodist Church created a “Limited Episcopacy” at their 
Conference in 1821. Fellowship continued in close association with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

As Richard Allen had been a freed colored man in Philadelphia, so the 
Newark Conference was privileged also to greet a former slave before the 
Civil War. At the Third Session of our Conference in Hackettstown in 
1860, Cyrus Nappar, a freed Negro from Virginia, was introduced at the 
meeting of the Conference Missionary Anniversary, by the Rev. David 
Graves. Speaking to the Conference, Mr. Nappar made a statement of the 
means by which he obtained his liberation from slavery. Having purchased 
his own freedom and that of one of his children, he asked help to redeem 
another child still in bondage. A collection was taken up amounting to 
$161.76. 

Our sympathies as a Conference have been with the colored man 
throughout our history. The establishment of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety after the Civil War to aid and educate the former slaves met with our 
instant support. The reports on the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
which appear in the Conference Minutes are replete with information of the 
progress of this race. 

However, we went beyond this, undertaking as a home mission work the 
formation of Colored Mission stations, which developed into churches, at 
points where the Negro population was sufficiently large to warrant it. 

At the Fifteenth Session of the Conference, in Hackettstown, in 1872, an- 
nouncement was made by Bishop Ames of the transfer by Bishop Simpson 
of John L. H. Sweres from the Northwest German Conference to the New- 
ark Conference. The Minutes say: ‘“‘This brother is of African descent, 
and is the first colored man ever admitted to the Newark Conference.” 

Mr. Sweres was appointed that year to St. John’s Church, Newark, the 
first colored church noted in the Conference Minutes, and the year 1872 
being the first mention of the church, which was started in 1869 or 1870, as 
a mission. This church promoted the later establishment of colored churches 
in Orange and Montclair. 

St. Philip’s Church, Paterson, is the next church to be noted. It 
had been formed in Paterson after its people withdrew from the African 
(Bethel) Methodist Episcopal Church about 1875. The Rev. C. S. Coit, 
Presiding Elder of the Paterson District, in 1883, reported “St. Philip’s 
(colored) Church, Paterson, has recently received into its communion the 
society and its pastor, from whence it came out some eight years since, 
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viz. the African (Bethel) M.E. Church. The church edifice of this latter 
society was sold under foreclosure of a mortgage. St. Philip’s is about re- 
organizing its Board of Trustees, in view of purchasing said property. The 
building stands on two twenty-five foot lots on First Street. The house is in 
good condition, and when purchased, renovated and repaired, will make a 
good home for our colored friends. A quarterly meeting, held for the United 
Societies March 18th in the above church, was an occasion of no ordinary 
interest to that congregation. A brighter day is evidently inspiring their 
faith and hopes.” 

What happened to this edifice the record does not subsequently disclose. 
In 1889, Presiding Elder 8S. P. Hammond reports, “St. Philip’s, under the 
present pastor (A. G. Lane), is doing well. They have raised among them- 
selves this year over $500. If the people of Paterson would see to it that 
this noble little band of Christians had a chapel in some eligible place, we 
believe they could do an excellent work among the African people in this 
city.” 

The third colored Methodist Church noted in the Conference record is 
Mount Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, Rossville, Staten Island. This 
church was organized in 1875, and was the result of a division in the Mount 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church also of Staten Island, the latter 
church having been organized in 1854. The Rev. G. M. Landin, pastor of 
the original church, withdrew with part of his congregation, forming the 
Mt. Zion M.E. Church as heretofore noted. Pastor and people asked to 
be accepted into the Newark Conference and were admitted. The Confer- 
ence Minutes of 1876 list the appointment under the heading “Mariners 
Harbor and Rossville Mission,” with “G. H. Landing” in charge. Church 
histories of Staten Island refer to a colored congregation established by 
Mr. Landin at Port Richmond out of the Rossville A.M.E. Church; since 
the boundaries of Mariners Harbor and Port Richmond are hardly de- 
fined even today, the reference in the Minutes to Mariners Harbor is 
probably to the Port Richmond congregation, and the present St. Philip’s 
Baptist Church there may have this historic heritage. At any rate the 
Newark Conference Minutes make definite reference to a colored mission 
on the North Shore of Staten Island as an out-mission of the Rossville 
Church connected with the Conference. 

Another reference to this is in 1879, when R. S. Arndt reported on a 
new church for Mt. Zion: “The Rossville Mission ‘No. 2 (colored) have 
erected a chapel, costing $800, including the ground, of which $300 have 
been paid, leaving the society in easy circumstances.” 

In 1886, the Rev. Sandford Van Benschoten, Presiding Elder of the 
Elizabeth District, cast some illumination on the state of the Mount Zion 
Church: “Mount Zion, Staten Island, is a society composed of colored peo- 
ple. They have a house of worship (on land purchased of Silas Harris) 
near Rossville, valued at $1,000. A Mr. Wood of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has, unsolicited, paid off their entire debt of $300. For the first 
time in their history they have contributed generously to the support of the 
ministry and the various benevolences of the Church. They crossed the 
‘million line for missions’ with a joyous bound and a triumphant shout.” 

A measure of prosperity continued in this field. The 1889 report ob- 
serves: “Mount Zion is one of the four colored churches connected with our 
conference. Six probationers have been received and every collection taken.” 
(Actually there were five colored churches at this time and probably un- 
noted Missions.) 
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St. John’s Church, Orange, is the fourth colored church reported in the 
Conference Minutes, dating from about 1879, when it was established as 
a mission of St. John’s Church, Newark. 

In 1882, a Special Report on the ‘Colored People at Orange,” declared 
“such are their needs and prospects, that leading laymen and pastors of 
our churches there, together with the P.E. of the District, desire the erec- 
tion of a place of worship for these brethren.” The report added “That, 
in our judgment, this case is worthy of the aid of the Church Extension 
Society.” Respected leaders of the Newark Conference signed this report, 
the committee consisting of John A. Munroe, George T. Jackson, and 
D. B. F. Randolph, but there is no evidence of favorable action by the 
Church Extension Society. 

In 1887, the Rev. A. L. Brice, Presiding Elder of the Newark District 
gives this account: “St. John’s, Orange. This church worships in Willow 
Hall, Orange. They need a chapel but are not able to provide one. The 
Pastors or Presiding Elder would be glad to communicate with any one 
who is a friend to the colored people, and would be willing to help them 
secure a church home. Twenty-five have been converted and joined on 
probation.” 

This was a simple call for help voiced by the Presiding Elder, and it 
was heard and responded to in the manner so often indicative of the New- 
ark Conference—by action. Within a year a church for this people was 
on the way. The story is worth preserving, and here it is, in Dr. Van 
Benschoten’s 1889 report: 

“St. John’s Church, Orange (colored), is engaged in erecting a new 
church edifice, and the work is well advanced with good hope of a speedy 
and successful consummation. This church was organized eleven years 
ago from a mission of two years’ existence in connection with St. John’s, 
Newark. It struggled on for eight years, with grave doubts whether it 
could be maintained. Three years ago it was left to be supplied, and placed 
under the pastoral care of a student in Drew University (W. C. Jason), 
who has been its pastor ever since, and is now a probationer in this Con- 
ference. He found a membership numbering fifty-six, mostly aged people, 
the society heavily in debt, with no suitable place to worship and in a 
discouraged condition. At the end of the first year the debts were all paid, 
with the little band of ‘cheerful givers’ returning from the slough of 
despond with songs and everlasting joy. During the second year they paid 
all running expenses, and out of their scanty earnings contributed $750 
for a church lot. This third year closes with one hundred and seventeen 
members and all expenses met, the salary nearly double what it was at 
first, and over $900 raised among themselves for the new building. Grand 
achievements to reward the self-sacrificing efforts of the ‘willing and 
obedient!’ 

“The white people have contributed their inspiring sympathy and sub- 
stantial aid. Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episco- 
palians have unitedly subscribed $3,000, two-thirds of which has been paid. 
The building will seat five hundred persons and will cost about $6,000. 

“The corner-stone was laid with appropriate services by Bishop Andrews, 
February 1st last, and the structure will probably be dedicated some time 
in June next. ... This ‘godly undertaking,’ with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of all that it involves, has been encouraged and forwarded from its 
incipiency by the wise counsels, earnest efforts, generous contributions, and 
commanding infiuence of Hon. George J. Ferry.” 
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The fifth Negro Church of the Conference was St. Mark’s Church, Mont- 
clair, which, like the one immediately preceding, was an outgrowth about 
the year 1881 of St. John’s, Newark. It appears to have had a prosperous 
time from the beginning of its history, filling a spiritual vacuum among 
the colored people and providing Methodist fellowship for them. In 1888, 
Dr. Brice, the Presiding Elder, commented, concerning St. Mark’s, “The 
work of this year surpasses any previous year in its history.” And in 
1891, Dr. Van Benschoten reported: “St. Mark’s, Montclair, is occupying 
the old First Church. They have improved the building to the amount of 
$1,422, and are now raising money to purchase the property, which has 
been offered to them on very liberal terms. They will continue to receive 
substantial encouragement from the people of Montclair, especially those 
OfoursEirst.Church.’ 

The tales of hardship of these struggling congregations are no different 
from similar initiatory ventures of many of their white counterparts in the 
Conference. It might be appropriately noted that strong Negro churches 
now exist in several of the communities whose early toils have been here 
chronicled. 

The Montclair and Orange work among the colored people is reflected 
in the story of St. John’s Church, Newark, the mother church of these and 
other outlying missions of later date. This missionary endeavor of St. 
John’s among Negroes beyond the limits of Newark is an example of the 
outreach of Methodism in the National field years before that modern term 
crept into our vocabulary. 

The Newark Conference was interested to secure the best preachers 
among the ordained Negro ministry for this church, which may have con- 
tributed greatly to its effectiveness while a part of this Conference. The 
episcopal oversight of the Bishops of our Church reflected this concern. 

The report of Dr. Joseph H. Knowles, Presiding Elder, in 1882 is at 
once historically reflective and presciently challenging. Said Dr. Knowles 
of St. John’s, Newark: 

“Last August Rev. W. H. Coffee was transferred by Bishop Harris from 
Zoar Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, where he had been the 
efficient pastor for three years. Through his skillful management within 
the past seven months $900 have been collected, chiefly from his own peo- 
ple, toward meeting pressing obligations. His congregations are increas- 
ing; every interest of Methodism receives attention; needed improvements 
are contemplated; an effort will be speedily made to reduce, or wholly 
extirpate, the mortgage on the property. Under such a leader, and with 
the blessing of God, a powerful church organization will soon be estab- 
lished to bless the colored population of Newark and vicinity. At the same 
date Bishop Harris appointed Rev. W. C. Dickerson, formerly of St. John’s 
Newark, to the important colored work in Orange and Montclair. As never 
before, the field at those two points is unobstructed and inviting. The trus- 
tees of Montclair M. E. Church, with characteristic liberality, offered the 
old church edifice as a place of worship. In October last it was re-opened. 
Subsequent events have fully justified the effort then made. Large con- 
gregations gather to hear the word of life. . . . We know of but one 
Lord and one Christ; we have one church, that which rests upon the 
foundation of Christ and His Apostles; and in the fellowship of this faith 
we hail these brethren as beloved in the Lord. We must aid in building a 
house of worship for the colored people in Orange this year. Whatever 
considerations urged their claims upon us when resident in the distant 
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South, are equally potent when they are citizens of the same town or city 
with ourselves. In that wonderful future that is opening upon our race, 
the colored population of America will be called to achievements in the 
world’s salvation of which we cannot now possibly conceive. Give unto 
them the blessed gospel; let us offer it to them out of our hearts, with that 
same freeness with which Christ gave himself for us all.” 

The happy note of fulfillment for St. John’s, Newark,—a “New Free- 
dom” as it were,—beams from the pages of the 1891 Newark District Re- 
port to our Conference. Said Dr. Van Benschoten: 

“St. John’s, Newark, has been completely emancipated from a financial 
bondage in the shape of a $6,000 mortgage of about twenty-two years dura- 
tion. The last chain is broken and this people are free. Our people of the 
white churches in Newark nobly assisted, while the members of St. John’s, 
under skillful leadership, measured up to the last notch of their ability. 
Sunday, March 8, was their day of jubilee. The closing feature of the 
evening service was the burning of the mortgage. While the flames were 
devouring the doomed parchment the congregation vigorously sang ‘Glory, 
Glory, Hallelujah.’’”’ Here was singing akin to the spirituals, and the rela- 
tionship musically of this: reference points up the great heritage of Negro 
Spirituals given to the world of music and American culture. “Rock n Roll” 
in our day tries to catch the rhythm, but it never quite does and almost 
totally lacks the inner light of true Spirituals. The narrative quality and 
fervency of spirit and powerful uplift beat the Glory, Hallelujah chorus 
into our consciousness as effectively as any cabin-born Spiritual! How the 
rich-timbered voices must have swelled in that Newark church so long ago! 

So long ago! Because now in our narrative of Negro Churches we come 
to the parting of the ways. The formation of the Delaware Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church by the General Conference in 1892 brought 
about the transfer of the several colored churches to the new Conference, 
so that all the churches of its constituency were racially one. Dr. Van 
Benschoten in the 1893 Minutes notes the change and its effect upon his 
Newark. District: “There are three charges less on the district to make re- 
ports this year than there were last. They are all city churches and are 
all saints—St. John’s, Newark; St. Mark’s, Montclair; and St. John’s, 
Orange. They left us for the Delaware Conference, by the action of the 
last General Conference, and we wish them prosperity.” Of course, the 
other churches we have mentioned were transferred to the Delaware Con- 
ference from the Newark Conference at the same time, although one Mission 
charge appears to have affiliated with another communion. 

But now we are back where we started. 

When Richard Allen had set up his own congregation and built his 
church in Philadelphia, his people in 1794 adopted a declaration of Whys 
and Wherefores that was perfectly clear: 

Whereas, From time to time, many inconveniences have arisen from white 
people and people of color mixing together in public assemblies, more par- 
ticularly in places of public worship, we have thought it necessary to pro- 
vide for ourselves a convenient house to assemble in separate from our 
white brethren: 

“(1) To obviate any offense our mixing with our white brethren might 
give them. 

“(2) To preserve as much as possible from the crafty wiles of the 
enemy our weak-minded brethren from taking offense at such partiality 
as they might be led to think contrary to the spirit of the gospel, in which 
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there is neither male or female, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but 
all are one in Christ Jesus. 

“(3) That we might the more freely and fully hold the faith in unity of 
spirit and the bands of peace together, and build each other up in our 
most holy faith.” 

The reasons for having a separate church in the above instance also 
evidently applied to the need for establishment of the separate Confer- 
ence, in the view of the Fathers of the Church in 1892. And so church was 
separated from church in the same denomination, although they had worked 
together and supported each other in the same communities for a genera- 
tion and more. Such was the event in the Newark Conference, as it was 
in others. 

Still separate in 1957, the bonds of understanding and the bands of 
union seem to be drawing the races of the world closer together, and the 
latest Episcopal advice from the General Conference of 1956 encourages us 
in our always cordial fraternal associations with our Negro brethren, to 
the point of implementing thinking by positive action during the quadren- 
nium. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
J. Charles Hofer 


HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE is One Hundred Years old but it appears that 

there was not a Board of Trustees for about one half of this time. There 
were Directors, apparently, four from each of the three Districts, when the 
Conference had grown to that extent, who served for three years. 

In the 1912 Minutes, we find listed under Officers, Board of Trustees of 
Newark Annual Conference, Jacob Cole, Charles M. Anderson, Frederick 
Bloom, for one year; George W. Smith, Jesse L. Hurlburt, for two years 
and L. C. Muller and David B. F. Randolph, for three years. One of the 
entries in the business of the session that year was the motion from the 
floor, nominating D. B. F. Randolph and L. C. Muller as Trustees for three 
years. The Secretary of the Conference cast one ballot and they were 
declared elected. 

Among the reports of Committees in the Minutes of 1917, the Report of 
the Committee on “The Relative Powers of the Bishops, Cabinet, and Com- 
mittee on Nominations” section 3 of the report states, ‘“‘We recommend;”’ 
““(2) That the Nominating Committee shall nominate the Trustees of the 
Newark Annual Conference.” 

In some Conferences the Board of Trustees handles all Trust Funds but 
in the Newark Conference the chief responsibility has been to take over 
abandoned Churches and arrange for the sale of such properties. The 
Trustees advanced some funds to the Commission on Finance. In the 1924 
Journal we find a resolution calling upon the Commission on Finance to 
pay to the Treasurer of the Board of Trustees the monies paid over a 
period of three years amounting to between one thousand and twelve 
hundred dollars. 

We find that in 1926, through the efforts of the President of the Trus- 
tees, J. R. Wright, “copies of the Certificate of Incorporation of the Con- 
ference were secured, showing that by action of the Conference April 7, 
1908, steps were taken to incorporate, and that the incorporation was com- 
pleted during that year.” Originally there were seven members on the 
Board but the number had been increased to nine. When the copy of the 
Certificate of Incorporation was secured it showed that it called for seven 
Trustees, so the Board was reduced to a membership of seven that year. 

Mention was made above of “abandoned Churches.” It may be of interest 
to state that in 1932, there were 13 Churches which were no longer being 
used as places of worship. For the information of the Conference, the Board 
of Trustees in its report indicated how ‘‘abandoned church property” was 
defined by New Jersey State Law. This was done in their report in 1934. In 
1909, an Act was passed as follows: 

“Section 1.—All property, both real and personal, belonging to, or held 
in trust for any Methodist Episcopal Church or Methodist Episcopal So- 
ciety of the Newark Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
that has, or shall hereafter, become extinct, shall vest in and become 
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the property of the Newark Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

“Section 2.—A church or religious society shall be regarded as extinct 
when its membership shall have become so reduced that it has not suf- 
ficient members to fill its offices, and has ceased to hold its regular meet- 
ings, and to keep its relation with any charge having regular connection 
with the said Annual Conference for a period of three consecutive years.” 

“Section 8—The Newark Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is hereby authorized and empowered to sell the property of any such 
extinct church or religious society and to convey the same to the purchaser 
thereof by deed in its corporate name; provided, such sale be in pursuance 
of a resolution of ‘The Newark Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.’ ” 

Paragraph No. 791 of the 1939 Discipline called for a Board of Trustees 
consisting of nine persons so in the year 1940 the Nominating Committee 
presented nine names for members of the Board of Trustees. This same 
year, the Board called the attention of the Conference to the fact that it 
had “become the custodians of ten burial plots, consisting of thirty graves, 
in the Rosedale and Linden Cemetery, located at Linden, N. J. These 
burial plots had been purchased by the old Fulton Street Church of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., in 1902.” This same year, the first payment of $777.77 on the 
bequest of $10,000.00 in the Will of William Halls, Jr., of Summit, N. J., 
was made to the Trustees. The money was to be held as a Trust Fund for the 
Conference Deaconess Board. 

As the result of the Unification which took place in 1939, certain Meth- 
odist Protestant Churches became a part of the Newark Annual Confer- 
ence. Three Methodist Protestant Churches did not wish to continue this 
arrangement, so in 1940, the Trustees sold for one dollar the properties at 
Kearny, N. J., Tomkins Cove, N. Y., and Hilburn, N. Y., and they returned 
to their former standing as Methodist Protestant Churches. 

Unification of the three branches of Methodism involved the changing of 
the name of many Churches to “The Methodist Church.” The Newark Con- 
ference Trustees were eager to take such steps as were necessary to bring 
about the change. The Attorney General of New Jersey approved the pass- 
ing of an Enabling Act. Assembly Bill No. 470, was passed by the New 
Jersey Legislature in 1941. It read as follows: “An Act changing the name 
of any religious corporation or church, or any society, Conference, board, 
association or other organization thereof, or now using the name, ‘Methodist 
Protestant Church,’ ‘Methodist Episcopal Church,’ or ‘Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South,’ by substituting therefor ‘The Methodist Church’ and sup- 
plementing Title 16 of the Revised Statutes.” 

In disposing of some Church property, the Trustees became involved in 
two law suits. One of the Trustees of the Church involved claimed the 
right to the proceeds of the sale and to possession of the contents of the 
building. The proceedings were quite drawn out because of appeals from 
decisions but both cases were finally settled in favor of the Conference 
Trustees, establishing the fact that when a Church is abandoned, it be- 
comes the property of the Trustees of the Conference and not of the in- 
dividual Trustees of the Church before it was abandoned. 

St. Luke’s Church in Newark, which had entertained the Annual Con- 
ference 24 times, was sold by the Trustees Board in 1951. It was with a 
feeling of regret that the history of this great Church was thus closed as the 
result of population changes. The Conference Trustees have retained the 
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Parsonage on Nairn Place and it serves as the home of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Conference Board of Education. 

DeGroot Church, also in Newark, was sold in 1952 to St. Matthews Meth- 
odist Church of the Delaware Conference. 

Payments were made from the sale of these properties, as directed by 
the Conference Board of Missions, to a number of Churches to help in the 
erection of new buildings or to enlarge existing facilities. 

To hold a property and make possible a special missionary project, the 
Conference Board of Trustees took title to the Lafayette Methodist Church 
in Jersey City. 

Through the years, the Trustees have helped a great many Churches in 
the Conference by means of gifts of money for special purposes. Sometimes 
very much needed repairs have thus been made possible. The Board has 
been ready to cooperate with the District Superintendents and have fol- 
lowed their recommendations. The directions of the Conference have al- 
ways been followed. In recent years, with the pressing needs for Church 
Extension, in the Newark Conference, such needs have been regarded as 
having first claim on funds which have come to the Trustees. 

The Board has made a diligent effort to clear up the situation as regards 
any remaining unused Church property. It is glad to report that there are 
very few remaining: situations. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SOCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
Warren P. Sheen and Albert Allinger 


6 [he LOVE GOD with all thy heart, mind and strength and your neighbor 
as yourself” has come ringing down the centuries since first it was 
uttered. We believe it to be the summary of all the law and the prophets, 
and as Jesus said, “there is no other commandment greater than these.” 

The leaders of our Conference over the century have kept this before 
them, and without exception, each year’s Journal carries some, and often 
many items of social action. They attempted to apply the fundamental con- 
victions of Jesus to social and ethical problems, the duties of Christian men. 
They were troubled about the relations of people in organized society. 
They realized that the salvation of our social order lies in the direction 
toward which Jesus led. The ordinary man sees clearly only Christ’s law of 
love and the golden rule. To apply these principles with understanding to 
specific issues which faced the Christian Church and its individual members 
was their constant concern. 

In retrospect we marvel at the wide range of subjects on which pro- 
nouncements were made and the intellectual vigor and spiritual insights 
they brought to deal with them. We find Committee recommendation on 
such topics as temperance, slavery, judgment of God on nations, camp ac- 
tivities, civil rights, commerce, life insurance, tobacco, amusements, lot- 
teries, divorce, American Indians, social security, child labor, single tax, 
woman suffrage, race prejudce, war, conscientious objectors, peace treaties, 
depression, abolition of poverty, preservation of freedom, gambling, op- 
posing an ambassador to the Vatican and peace-time military conscription; 
sentiment favoring the League of Nations, opposition to dictatorship of 
the “right” or “left,” and intolerance of war profiteering. They approved the 
NRA and some aspects of the ““New Deal,” and dealt with wages, taxes, price 
control, post-war planning, international relations and interdenominational 
co-operation in foreign missions. 

In addition to pronouncements in reports, resolutions from the floor on 
such topics as the following were presented and adopted through the 
years; rules protecting Chaplains and unofficial religious workers in the 
armed services; lauding Henry Ford’s Peace Ship; giving support to the 
Near East Relief; supporting the 18th Amendment with votes; race track 
gambling; calling attention to the open-shop policy of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House; pointing up racial discrimination in Methodist institutions; 
anti-Semitism; separation of Church and State; re-call of the President’s 
special representative to the Pope; protesting the explosion of atomic 
bombs; questioning the incarceration of American born Japanese; praising 
the curtailment of the Ku Klux Klan and favoring the establishment of the 
State of Israel. 

The outstanding concern in all these years has been the subject of 
Temperance. In one way or another almost every Annual Conference has 
called attention to the vagaries of John Barleycorn. In the Minutes of 
1858, the first session of the Conference, there appears a resolution on the 
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matter in which it is stated that ‘we are more than ever convinced of the 
virulent antagonism between the use of intoxicating liquors and the hap- 
piness and safety of society.” In succeeding years the war on alcohol con- 
tinued unabated, as the following resolutions indicated: “We are more and 
more convinced that total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors is the 
only safe and true ground for the Church and the friends of temperance 
to occupy in this great struggle.” (1861) “That we discontinue publicly and 
privately the use of all those patent medicines usually called “tonics,” the 
principal ingredient of which is intoxicating liquors.” (1869) “That the 
only safe course in regard to Intoxicating Liquors, is Total Abstinence, 
except in cases of extreme necessity.” (1869) “That the growing practice 
of using and offering wines and other liquors at weddings, on New Year’s 
Day and other social gatherings, is an unmixed evil and deserving of our 
hearty condemnation.” 

The mood of the Conference in establishing and maintaining educational 
institutions was consistent, as recorded in two resolutions during the 
Civil War: “This Conference holds itself under obligation to co-operate with 
the New Jersey Conference in sustaining the Pennington Seminary and 
Female Collegiate Institute of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Resolved, 
That the Wilberforce University enterprise has our liveliest sympathies, 
and that we most cordially recommend it to the prayers and patronage of 
all good citizens.” 

On lotteries, the 1867 Session went on record in this fashion; “Whereas, 
all lottery schemes are forbidden by the laws of most of our states, and are 
antagonistic to the spirit of God’s Word, which enjoins honest dealing in 
the sight of all men; and, Whereas, the practice of such schemes is be- 
coming in the affairs and festivals held by some of our Churches; 1. Re- 
solved, That we hereby protest against such practice, as pernicious and 
degrading to the Church of Christ; and 2. Resolved, That we will use all 
our influence to prevent its continuance among us.” 

The portent of a Brotherhood Fund was in evidence before the end of the 
19th Century. (1878) ‘Resolved, that it is our duty, as brethren, to sym- 
pathize with each other in our common work.” The effect of it was to 
establish a “Supplementary Fund” to help bring the salary level of those 
lowest in the scale. “That each member of the Conference receiving $1,000 
salary shall give or raise for this fund, to the amount of two per cent of 
said sum.” 

The Freedman’s Aid Society received considerable attention at the 13th 
Session of our Conference and presumably wholehearted endorsement for 
an extended time thereafter. In 1870 the minutes read, “Whereas, the 
Freedman’s Aid Society has proved itself wonderfully useful in ameliorating 
the intellectual and spiritual conditions of the people among whom its 
operations are especially directed: Whereas, the perpetuity of this work 
depends upon the material support furnished by the Churches: Resolved, 
That the education of our people to a more perfect understanding of their 
duties to the Freedman demands a fair presentation of their interests by 
the pastors in every congregation.” 

In 1892, the Conference adopted a sharp statement on “Public Morals” in 
criticism of the majority action of the legislatures, as indicating a low 
conception of morality, as shown in its action on race track legislation, 
liquor licensing, and the handling of a public school census. 

The tensions between our country and Spain in 1898 called forth a 
statement in which the Conference recognized the gravity of the crisis; ex- 
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pressed appreciation to the President for his patience; sorrow for the 
Cuban people; the belief that the interests of justice and humanity de- 
manded the immediate end of the war; but, pledges the support of the 
Church if war be found inevitable “to maintain the honor of our nation.” 

Sabbath observance, second only to temperance, consumed much time 
and denunciation among the brethren. Such social protagonists as Ralph B. 
Urmy and William H. Morgan begin to appear on the pages of the Journal. 
A report in 1900 declares, ‘“‘We will abstain from unnecessary travel, ‘and 
from the purchase of reading of secular papers or magazines on the Lord’s 
Day. The saloon, the Sunday newspaper, the Sunday excursion are three 
foes of human souls and of God’s Church.” The Anti-Canteen Law was 
supported by sending a request to President McKinley to stop liquor sold in 
Canteens in the Philippine Islands because it corrupted the native people 
and made missionary work difficult. By 1906 there are expressions of regret 
that the Home Rule Measure failed to pass that session of the Legislature. 

Five years later, there was launched the Methodist Brotherhood with 
departments of Religious Work and Civil Righteousness, a fore-runner to 
the organization of Methodist laymen. The purpose of the Freedman’s Aid 
Society was announced as, “The Methodist Episcopal Church at work solving 
the race proklem in the South through Christian Education. ... Let us not 
only ‘preserve the jewel of liberty in the framework of freedom,’ but perpet- 
uate it in helping up the black man of the South to industrial, intellectual 
and religious freedom.”’ Pastors were admonished to observe Lincoln’s Day 
in the month of February—the birthday of our immortal Lincoln whose life 
was “as the golden pen of action in the firm hand of an inspired purpose.” 
Professor Edwin L. Erp’s name appears often as the presentor of “motions 
for adoption”; as in 1917: “That such control over the work of Chaplains 
in the army does not conflict with the work of voluntary religious organiza- 
tions.” In an impassioned appeal for the support of the Third Liberty Loan 
in 1918 by Winfield C. Snodgrass, he called for total support of the War 
concluding, “We must win this war. Any foreign born Americans with ex- 
pressed sympathies for any other country; and any pacifist agitators be 
immediately suppressed.” His five hundred word statement of his sentiment 
was passed unanimously by a standing vote. 

The Methodist Federation for Social Service, now known as the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action with Dr. Harry Ward, its founder and 
Executive Secretary from 1907 to 1942, a voluntary and unofficial organiza- 
tion, came in for praise and criticism. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, its 
president for a quarter of a century, followed by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
comprise our three Methodist Social Prophets in the first half of the 20th 
Century. The influence of their speeches and books, reaching far byond 
Methodism, joined together the spiritual and social emphasis of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. In 1946 Bishop Oxnam, in words not soon to be forgotten, 
declared: . 

“The Church must herald a new day but it must not become the voice 
of reaction nor the voice of revolution. It must be the voice of Christ. It is 
regeneration, not reaction nor revolution that is needed. We refuse to 
identify the Christian Gospel with an economic order, whether it be 
capitalist, communist or socialist. We may be called communists by un- 
thinking capitalists, and capitalists by dogmatic communists. We are 
uninterested in these appellations. We seek to be Christians, and in the 
spirit of our Lord will endeavor to discover the means to translate his 
ideal into the realities of common life.” 
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From 1934 to 1938 ministers and layman debated the report of the 
Social Action Committee with more vigor and at greater length in time 
than any other reports at Conference sessions. The provocative nature of 
these presentations are recorded in the Journals. Space does not permit 
discussion of these matters, but such men as Frank Kingdom, Ralph B. 
Urmy, Archey D. Ball, D. F. Diefendorf, Victor G. Mills, Harry Relyea and 
George G. Hollingshead’s names appear often as those who defended pro- 
gressive pronouncements and with oratorical gifts often won the vote for a 
progressive position on social issues. 

The Newark Annual Conference in its first century has given a good 
account of its stewardship of the application of the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount as they impinge upon the people called Methodists in northern 
New Jersey. May the second hundred years find its ministers and lay people 
equally diligent in applying the mind and spirit of Jesus to every condition 
of life. The Christian Gospel is the most revolutionary program in the 
world. It seeks to redeem the individual and to transform his society into 
the Kingdom of God. To this task we are called. Toward this objective we 
strive. With God, all things are possible. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY COMMISSION 
Frank R. Ostertag 


UT I URGE that we appoint a commission of five men whose duty it will 

be to cooperate with Drew Seminary in providing the program for 
rural work, and stimulating pastors to attend, and who will make a 
thorough investigation of rural conditions in our Conference and report at 
the next Conference; and to urge upon our Home Missionary Board the need 
of special missionary workers for our weakened rural churches; and 
further that we take action as a Conference to provide by the wisest 
measures we can devise, for a sustentation fund out of which it will be 
possible to supplement the present small salaries of the rural pastors so 
that they may live in reasonable comfort and independence, and be stimu- 
lated to remain for pastorates of reasonable length. 

‘We may pour our wealth into the missionary work of our great cities, 
and I favor it. And we may send our missionaries around the world, and we 
should; but the time has come for us to consider whether we can save our- 
selves; and I sincerely and earnestly believe that unless we save the 
diminishing rural district, whatever else we do, we are lost, and visions of 
world conquest for Christ are but the visions of them that dream. Before 
we lose our opportunity, let us raise this slogan: ‘Save the rural church!’ ”’ 

Following these stirring words by J. H. MacDonald, Superintendent of 
the Elizabeth District, the Conference created a Rural Church Commission 
and the following year C. C. Woodruff, Superintendent of the Paterson 
District continued the rising concern with the plight of the rural churches 
with these words, recorded in the 1925 minutes, “I do not attempt to say 
whether a student ought to carry both studies and responsibility for a 
charge at the same time; but I do know the country small church is asked 
to take more than its fair share of the responsibility for theological educa- 
tion.” 

(And thus) what is known today as The Commission on Town and 
Country Work was organized. In 1926 the minutes indicate that the Com- 
mission recommended the organization of a State Council of Churches for 
New Jersey and a Professor for Town and Country Work at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. During 1927 the Commission studied the larger parish plan 
whereby Rural chapels would be linked with the town church for a more 
comprehensive program. It is also of interest to note the strong objections 
by commissioned members to any form of interdenominational competition. 
In 1929 they proposed a goal for the conference, namely, to hire, for each 
district a director of recreation and religious education. At that time only 
the Elizabeth District had such leadership. In 1930 the Commission’s name 
was changed to the one currently used. The Field Work Supervision at 
Drew under the direction of Professor William Gilbert was applauded. 

In the 1931 minutes a recommendation appears which deserves to be 
quoted in full: 

“Your commission is of the opinion that the church problems of Town 
and Country will not be solved until men who love the Country folk are 
given adequate support, so they can afford to consecrate their entire ministry 
to this field long enough to put on a program and train local leadership to 
carry on the work successfully throughout the years.” 
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In 1932 recommendations continuing an earlier emphasis were brought 
in that there should be no Home Missions Funds for competition and every- 
thing for cooperation between the denominations. Furthermore it was 
recommended that a comity arrangement be made through the New Jersey 
Council of Churches for overchurched and new areas. Recognition was 
tendered Prof. E. L. Earp who “fathered and nurtured this commission 
through its infancy.” 

Our conference journal contains no further information about the Town 
and Country Commission until in 1946 we find the Commission reorganized 
with Louis E. Young as Chairman. Their annual report outlined two 
projects, (1) A springtime rally for Town and Country ministers and (2) 
a “contract” or list of definite goals for student pastors. It was noted that 
increasingly ministers are giving themselves to this work. 

In 1947 under the chairmanship of Norman Yetman the Commission 
studied surveys of two Conference sections prepared by The Home Missions 
Council. They began plans for further gatherings of Town and Country 
Pastors to be held in the autumn of 1947. In that year they sent Frank 
Dennis as delegate to the Rural Life Conference in Lincoln, Nebraska and 
also began to study rural parsonages with a view to establishing a norm 
for their condition and furnishings. 

In 1948 Mr. Yetman reported on the success of rural life convocations 
held in our Conference with Granville Hicks, author of “Small Town” 
and Rey. Russell Hoy, Ohio rural pastor. Recommendations that year called 
for subsidized training for rural pastors in summer schools and in rural life 
Conferences. 

In 1950 a very profound observation was made to the Conference to the 
effect that the status of the Town and Country churches and pastors must 
be secured; that Town and Country churches are not stepping stones to 
more lucrative fields but fully members of the Body of Christ. Mr. Yetman, 
the chairman of the committee, added that several delegates, including the 
three Superintendents shared in various Town and Country meetings, both 
denominationally and interdenominationally sponsored. 

In 1951 Chairman Evan Fullerton reported success in inaugurating with 
Drew University a series of extension courses for pastors. Mr. Fullerton 
noted the changing conditions for many rural churches as a population in- 
flux surrounded them. 

In 1954 Frank Ostertag was elected Chairman and following the reor- 
ganization of the Commission, they set to work studying the prospectus for 
the National Town and Country Conference to be held in August of 1955 in 
Bloomington, Indiana to which seven delegates were sent including five 
laymen. Currently the Commission is planning to grant scholarships to 
Town and Country churches in a special “pilot” area. These scholarships 
will be for the Institutes, Conferences, and other training groups already 
being held by other Conference agencies. The thought being that the cause 
of the Town and Country churches could be furthered by strengthening the 
lay leadership in these churches. The Commission envisions this being done 
not by more conferences and meetings, but by better representation from 
Town and Country churches at the many conferences and Institutes already 
taking place across the country. | 

In this way, the apparent population shifts which are bringing new peo- 
ple to the. Town and Country churches, will find Methodism represented by 
churches ready and able to meet the needs of an expanded ministry. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


MERGER OF AMERICAN METHODISM 
Harold E. Cheyney 


HE WHIRLWIND which tore the nation asunder, north and south, in the 
mid eighteen hundreds, “greatening and darkening as it hurried on,” 
left wreckage in the house of Methodism for nearly one hundred years. 

In that day of heartbreak, of divided loyalties, of separation of father 
and son, “when the judgment thunders split the house,” there was no 
voice sufficiently great to hold the Church together, no “Captain with the 
mighty heart” to hold the ridgepole up. And so it was that in 1844, as the 
great storm gathered, the family of John Wesley in America was separated. 

The home was still broken when the Newark Conference was born, in 
1857, and though the churches in those years had a certain respect for each 
other, union was far away. The great war was about to begin, and the 
gulf between the north and the south was wide. In the Newark Conference 
in that day the feeling toward the Methodist Protestant Church was not 
that of complete understanding, for in 1859, according to the Conference 
journal, an elder of that church, on being received into the Newark Con- 
ference, was required to take his ordination vows anew. jh 

In 1828, twenty-nine years before the Newark Conference Was organized, 
during the heated debate over lay representation, those who advocated such 
democracy in the Church were unceremoniously read out of the family, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church was the result. The home was broken. 

As the years went on, each branch of the Church, though separated from! 
the others, kept the altar fires aglow, performed its task with zeal, and\in 
spite of separation still felt within its soul the essential oneness of the 
evangel of Methodism. Journals of genevalzand annual conferences, along 
through the years, record frequent visits of. fraternal ‘messengers,.and the 
introduction of honored guests from other branches of the Church, indicat- 
ing more than a casual interest in each other. The spiritual family of the 
prophet for whom the world was his parish was not destined to. remain 
divided. a ere te oe ite Ge eta 

On April 4, 1908, a memorial to the -General',Conference of that year, 
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originating in the Arkansas Conference, was read before the Newark Con-, 


ference, closing with these words: “We therefore memorialize the General. 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to take definite and decisive 
steps ‘at the coming session for organic union with the different branches 
of Methodism, and especially of, Episcopal Methodism. We are fully per- 
suaded that such union would rebound to the great good of the Republic as 
a nation, and to the glory of God in the furtherance of His kingdom.” 
(Newark Conference Journal 1908). 

The memorial was adopted and became a memorial from the Newark Con- 
ference to the General Conference which met in Baltimore, Maryland, the 
next month. Beal | 

At the same session of the Newark Conference, on April 7, 1908, a resolu- 
tion was read and adopted which further indicated a growing interest in 
church union: “Whereas in May, 1906, the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, appointed a commission to invite our own 
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and other branches of Methodism in the United States and elsewhere to 
unite, through the appointment of similar commissions, in the preparation 
of a joint statement of the Methodist faith. ... Resolved, that as a mark 
of fraternal courtesy to the Southern Church, as an expression of Methodist 
unity in faith ... we respectfully petition the General Conference of 1908 
to authorize the appointment of such a commission as has been suggested, 
with instruction to report back to the General Conference of 1912 for its 
consideration and action the result of the labors of the joint commission.” 

The resolution concluded, however, with a condition indicating some 
hesitancy and uncertainty concerning the value of steps toward union: “In 
adopting this we give no expression as to the desirability of such statement 
at this time.” 

Hope for progress toward church union was expressed in the Episcopal 
Address to the General Conference of that year, concluding: “We thank 
God for the common Lord, the common order of worship, and the common 
catechism, which speak of our growing unity with our Southern brethren. 
Believing, singing and worshiping alike, we shall surely find other unities 
appearing in their time.’ (General Conference Journal 1908.) 

One of the moving pages in the developing drama of Methodist union con- 
cerns the same General Conference and the part the Methodist Protestant 
Church was beginning to play in bringing the two greater churches to- 
gether. While the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was in session in Baltimore, the corresponding body of the Methodist 
Protestant Church was meeting in Pittsburgh. A strong delegation of highly 
respected bishops and ministers was sent to Pittsburgh, and presented 
resolutions inviting the Methodist Protestant Church to join in organic 
union, as the beginning of a movement for a united Methodism whenever 
the Southern Church should be ready. The sincerity of these spokesmen, and 
of the resolutions they brought, caused the fires of understanding to burn 
brighter, and a delegation of equally distinguished leaders of the Methodist 
Protestant general conference was appointed to bring fraternal greetings 
before the conference still in session in Baltimore. 

This was an historic hour, when Thomas Hamilton Lewis, president of 
The General Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church destined to be- 
come his church’s outstanding leader in the movement for union, urged the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to wait until his smaller denomination could 
perform a ministry of healing and reconciliation with the Southern Church, 
so that all three might then unite. Dr. Lewis likened his proud though 
smaller denomination to the tribe of Benjamin of old, which being placed 
geographically between the larger tribes of Ephraim and Judah became 
instrumental in bringing the greater brothers together in a united kingdom. 
This reference to the separated tribes, the sons of Jacob. and their reunion, 
became a familiar figure in discussions of Methodist union for years there- 
after. 

“Brethren,” Dr. Lewis said, “is the little child to lead the great hosts 
of divided Methodism? We dare not ask it as an honor, but if it be re- 
quired of us that we bring all our treasure, and lay all our identity upon 
the altar as a sacrifice; if we may but beat a drum or carry a flag, while 
Judah and Ephraim once more march on to the same music of peace, joyfully 
we will say, Amen, God wills it.” 

The effect of these words is recorded in the journal of that historic 
General Conference: “At the end of this address the audience arose and 
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waved their handkerchiefs amid great applause and singing ‘Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow.’ ”’ 

In that moment Methodist union was assured, though years were to elapse 
before the Uniting Conference, and Thomas Hamilton Lewis, the eloquent 
spokesman for the family of Benjamin, was frequently heard as fraternal 
messenger to North and South, drawing the brothers together. 

Other major prophets were heard across the land, through these years, 
and step by step uncertainties were resolved, preparation for merger was 
made, a Plan of Union was drawn up, conferences voted, the hurt was 
healed, and the churches became the Church. 

On June 16, 1938, at a special adjourned session of the Newark Confer- 
ence held at St. Luke’s Church, Newark, delegates were elected to the Unit- 
ing Conference, which was held at Kansas City, Mo., April 26 to May 10, 
1939. On Tuesday the 31st of the following October, the Newark Conference 
met again at St. Luke’s Church, at the call of the resident Bshop, Francis 
J. McConnell, “for the termination of the Conference as a Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference and its organization as a conference of the Methodist 
Church.” 

The historic moment of transition was the moment of the adoption of a 
motion read by Nevie Cutlip: ‘‘Resolved, that this united session of the 
Newark Annual and Lay Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
do now adjourn to reconvene immediately as the Newark Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, its successor, as organized and constituted 
by the said Plan of Union.” 

At this point, ministers of the Methodist Protestant conferences who 
held pastorates within the bounds of the Newark Conference, now members 
of the Newark Conference, were introduced: Eastern Conference: W. S. 
Kiessling, Hillburn, N. Y.; W. H. Oliver, Tompkins Cove, N. Y.; R. C. 
Phillips, Roseland, N. J‘: T. H. Slater, Kearny, N. J.; Harry Howard, 
Bloomingdale, N. J.; G. E. Pearce, Haledon, N. J.; M. E. Kelly, Paterson, 
N. J. Maryland Conference: A. A. Pierce, Elizabeth, N. J., and H. E. 
Cheyney, Newark, N. J. R. M. Reed, formerly of the Eastern Conference, 
having already transferred to the Newark Conference, and serving First 
Church, Rahway, was also presented. 

S. A. Norlemann of Perth Amboy, and C. J. Conrad, of Jersey City, 
members of the Norwegian-Danish Conference, whose membership in the 
Newark Conference awaited the final dissolution of their own conference, 
were introduced, and after friendly words were spoken by Bishop McCon- 
nell, ‘““Blest Be the Tie that Binds” was sung. 

The evening session of this special conference was held at the First 
Methodist Protestent Church, Newark. A special dedicatory hymn, “We 
Are One in the Lord,” written for the occasion by Frederick A. Earle, 
organist of the church, was sung. Dr. Fred G. Holloway, president of West- 
ern Maryland College, later to become president of Drew University, a 
native of Newark and one who received his early religious training in that 
particular church, addressed the conference on “Methodist Union—An 
Energy-making Event.” 

Bishop McConnell followed with an address on the historic meaning of 
the separation and union of the three branches of Methodism. A hymn was 
sung, and the benediction at the close of this historic day was pronounced 
by Bishop McConnell. 

Concluding sessions of the other conferences from which came ministers 
and churches into the Newark Conference were even more moving and 
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dramatic, for these conferences were to be no more, having given up their 
identity in the merger, their ministers to be divided among the many con- 
ferences, in many cases never to see each other again. 

The East German Conference, a proud and loyal branch of Methodism, 
along with others, gave up its identity, and five of its active ministers 
brought their churches into the Newark Conference: Walter L. Bauer, 
Elizabeth; A. Steitz, Jersey City; Leopold Schneider, Newark; John L. 
Stotz, Paterson, and Otto Jaeckel, Union City. 

Never to be forgotten moments, marked with the tension of deep emo- 
tion, and prophetic utterances of the elder statesmen. are recorded in the 
journals of the Eastern and the Maryland Conferences of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, the Norwegian-Danish Conference and the East German 
Conference. 

Typical of the spirit of personal sacrifice and high devotion shown in 
these closing sessions of the merging conferences is the record of the final 
session of the Norwegian-Danish Conference, held at Racine, Wisconsin, 
May 39, 1943, as preserved in the conference journal: 

“The pastors were called forward, and together with the congregation 
they sang ‘Den Himmelske Lovsang’ (‘The Heavenly Hymn’). The benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and so ended the 64 years’ history of the Norwegian- 
Danish Conference.” 

A motion was read and adopted, dissolving the conference: ‘““Whereas the 
Norwegian-Danish Conference has come to the conclusion that it can best 
serve the interest of the Kingdom of God and the Methodist Church by 
dissolving the Conference and merging with other conferences .. . be it 
resolved that at the adjournment of this annual session the Norwegian- 
Danish Conference be dissolved and is so dissolved, and that we give thanks 
to God for the glorious history of this conference since its organization in 
1880, in the same church where its history closes. We revere the memory of 
saintly servants of God, who have gone to their reward, and honor those 
who live among us as veterans of the cross. We who are in active service 
pledge our loyalty to God and to Methodism, in whatever field we may be 
appointed to serve.” 

So the Methodists were together again, after long years of separation and 
division. To many of the Newark Conference, there was little of outward, 
visible change, the chief difference being the adjustment of the great boards 
and agencies of the general Church. But for many ministers and churches 
there were great changes; old familiar landmarks were gone, and friends 
were scattered across the land. Time, and faith in the purposes of God, : 
along with the patience and understanding of Bishops, District Superin- 
tendents and fellow ministers, performed their healing ministries, and 
churches and ministers who had labored separately, now were a part of 
one great fellowship. 

The tribe of Wesley and Asbury, of Freeborn Garretson and Peter Cart- 
wright, which never was divided in heart, became one again, and now we 
see marching together Judah and Ephraim, with Benjamin in between, re- 
joicing in one high purpose, to claim the kingdoms of this world in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 


“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise, 
The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of His grace.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


A CENTURY OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL COOPERATION: 
NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Henry Reed Bowen 


HE GREAT REVIVAL of 1857 caused a renewal of earnestness ... in every 

line of Christian service; and the Sunday school hosts of our State 
responded by planning for a state-wide organization,’ wrote General Sec- 
retary E. Morris Fergusson in “Fifty Years of Progress in the Work of 
the New Jersey Sunday School Association,” published in 1908. The first 
New Jersey Sunday School Convention was held in New Brunswick on No- 
vember 3 and 4, 1858. Governor William A. Newell was elected President 
of the Convention, and the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, eminent states- 
men, educator and Christian leader, then President of Rutgers College, 
was installed as the President of the New Jersey Sunday School Associa- 
tion, which was organized on the closing day of the convention. 

From its establishment, one year after the organization of the Newark 
Annual Conference, the New Jersey Sunday School Association, and its 
successor organizations, the New Jersey Council of Religious Education in 
1924, and the New Jersey Council of Churches in 1945, have been actively 
supported by the Newark Conference and its constituents. Included in the 
list of delegates to the 1858 convention were the following Methodists: the 
Rev. R. Van Horn of Elizabeth, Mr. B. J. Wood of Halsey Street Church, 
Newark, and Mr. Wm. Rawlings of Boonton. Among the Presidents of this 
succession of organizations were the following members of the Newark 
Conference: 

1872—The Rev. John H. Vincent, who lived in Plainfield from 1866, when 
he became General Agent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School Union, until 1888, when he was elected Bishop. Under his 
guidance, the State Sunday School Conventions became institutes 
on teaching methods. 

1886—The Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, who, during his pastorate at Plainfield, 
prepared the normal course for Sunday school teachers which was 
the standard teacher training course in New Jersey and other 
states for many years. 

1931 to 1934—The Rev. Arlo Ayres Brown, President of Drew University, 
who was largely responsible for the development of the cooperative 
staff plan referred to later in this article. 

1942 to 1945—The Rev. Karl K. Quimby, who led the Council of Religious 
Education into the merger with the New Jersey State Council of 
Churches and the New Jersey Council of Church Women to form 
the present New Jersey Council of Churches. 

1951 to 1953—The Rev. Roland L. Luerich, who has actively participated 
in interdenominational work, local and state-wide, throughout his 
ministry. He is now Chairman of the Council’s Department of 
Church Planning and Adjustment. 

Among the Methodists who have been members of the staffs of the Sun- 

day School Association and the Councils which succeeded it during signifi- 
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cant eras, in addition to Samuel W. Clark who is mentioned elsewhere, 
were: 

Miss Josephine L. Baldwin of St. Paul’s Church, Newark, who served 
as the first paid Secretary of Primary and Junior Work from 1900 until 
she became Editor of Methodist Episcopal Sunday School Lessons for 
Children in 1905. 

The Rev. Samuel L. Hamilton of the New York East Conference who, 
from 1942 until he became head of the Department of Religious Education 
of New York University in 1929, was General Secretary of the Council 
of Religious Education. His administration was marked by a successful 
effort to interpret evangelism and education as mutually inclusive phases 
of the church’s program of “life-changing.” 

The Rev. Irwin G. Paulsen, Executive Secretary of the Newark Con- 
ference Board of Education from 1931 until his death in 1940, was a 
pioneer member of the cooperative staff of the New Jersey Council of 
Religious Education during those same years. He directed the Council’s 
program of Leadership Education and was a major contributor to the 
development of the pattern of interdenominational staff cooperation, the 
essence of which prevails today in all phases of the work of the New 
Jersey Council of Churches. Mr. Paulsen was succeeded by the Rev. J. 
Earl Starkey who is now Chairman of the Council’s Department of Chris- 
tian Education. 

It would be impossible to name in this brief article the many other mem- 
bers and constituents of the Newark Conference who have shared, or are 
now participating in the state-wide, interdenominational services of the 
New Jersey Council of Churches and its predecessors. Such a list of 
names and accomplishments would fill several pages. In a way, every mem- 
ber and constituent of the Conference has been a participant since 1924, 
when the Conference Board of Education became a constituent unit of the 
reorganized New Jersey Council of Religious Education, and in a more 
organic way since 1945, when the Conference itself became a charter mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Council of Churches. 

Because of their significance in any historical study, we will conclude 
this article with the following brief notes on ten New Jersey ‘Firsts” in 
Christian Education: 

The first infant-school teacher’s association was formed in Newark in 
1870. The idea of infant-class teachers working out their own lessons spread 
throughout the country until the formation of the International Primary 
Union finally gave official sanction to the program in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Cradle Roll idea began in Elizabeth in 1877. 

The first summer School of Primary Methods was held at Asbury Park in 
1894. Many such summer schools have since been conducted throughout the 
nation. 

The introduction of the study of Froebel’s ideas at the School of Methods 
(Asbury Park) brought about the outlining of the first Internationally 
approved graded Beginner’s course for the Sunday school in 1897. 

The Graded Supplemental Lessons of the Hlementary Department, ap- 
proved by the International Sunday School Convention in 1902, were first 
outlined in the New Jersey Summer School of 1896. 

The Graded Lessons Conference of 1906-1908, which outlined the first 
graded lessons for elementary classes approved and promoted by the In- 
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ternational Sunday School Association, consisted almost entirely of leaders 
who had had some experience at the New Jersey Summer School. 

Decision Day, which was later included in the International Sunday 
School Standard, was first planned in New Jersey in 1896. 

In 1882, Samuel W. Clark, a Newark public school principal who had been 
an ordained Methodist minister since 18738, was employed as the first full- 
time Corresponding Secretary of the New Jersey Sunday School Associa- 
tion, thus becoming the first employed secretary in state Sunday school 
work. 

In 1896, Louis D. Stultz became the first employed state Home Depart- 
ment Secretary. 

In 1931, the Newark Methodist Conference, with the New Jersey Con- 
ference, the Presbyterian Synod, and the New Jersey Baptist Convention, 
and with the support of their respective national denominational boards, 
established the first state council of religious education cooperative staff, 
three of the four members of which were employees of their respective 
denominations. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE NEWARK CONFERENCE TO WAR AND PEACE 
Robert D. Simpson and Curtis B. Geyer 


OR ALL THE CENTURIES since Isaiah, mankind’s vision of beating swords 
k into ploughshares has lived side by side with the feeling of necessity to 
make bigger and better swords. With all dreams of peace, real reliance was 
placed in the Pax Romana or the Pax Britannica. 

However, the mass holocausts of World Wars I and II, and the invention 
of atom and hydrogen bombs have made some sort of permanent peaceful 
understanding and relationship among the nations of the world more to be 
sought after than any mere Pax Americana as a definite possibility. 

The major obstacle to a comprehensive Pax is a spiritual one—the 
lack of will among the nations, including our own, to spend blood, sweat, 
tears and also time and money toward thinking and planning actively for 
peace rather than war. We still spend much more energy in making bigger 
swords than in turning them into ploughshares. Here is the exact place 
where the function of the church to guide spiritually the community, fits 
into the drama of modern times. How well has the Newark Conference 
answered it? 

The Newark Conference was just a toddler of four years when the 
Civil War broke out. The Journals of the war years recall the death of 
Chaplain Lenhart, a patriotic flag-raising service, an invitation to visit 
new “iron-clads” building in Jersey City, ship yards, and other similarly 
typical war incidents. 

It is with the attitude of the Conference as expressed in resolutions that 
we are concerned. Many of these are just the usual repetitious expressions 
of patriotic ardor which are extant in any war but several are uniquely 
progressive toward ploughshare rather than sword philosophy. 

In 1862, in response to a proposal by President Lincoln, the Conference 
voted approval to sharing the cost of freeing the slaves by reimbursing 
slave-holders who would otherwise be impoverished by so great a “property” 
loss. This speaks well for goodwill in a war fought with slavery as a 
background issue. 

In 1865 a resolution called for humane dealing with the South, now de- 
feated, and for aid to Negroes. The former resolution went farther than 
most church attitudes at the close of more modern wars. 

There were apparently no actions on the Spanish American War. But 
we find the usual emotional fervor breaking out again in 1917-19. In 1918 
there was a call for a righteous and lasting peace. In 1919, the Conference 
decried any vindictiveness in setting up the peace. There was strong sup- 
port for the League of Nations in both 1919 and 1920. 

During World War II, much time and thought were given by various 
Conference committees on the practical solution of the peace problem. The 
following are some of the more significant announcements: 

1941—RFeport on Church and Public Affairs 

“As Christian we need to affirm our certainties and our faith in the 
‘Ultimate Decency of Things.’ It is agreed: 1. We want permanent 
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peace. 2. Totalitarianism must be stopped in the interest of 
democracy and religion. 3. That nations abrogate the practice of 
absolute sovereignty in a manner similar to that of the several 
states of the United States. 4. That there be created among na- 
tions a police force with open membership to every nation. That 
the United States become a member of such a federation and take 
free membership responsibilities without equivocation.” 
1942—The Church’s Task in Time of War 
“We stress once more some of the responsibilities which rest upon 
the church with peculiar weight in time of war: 1. The church 
must proclaim and interpret the eternal truths of the Gospel... 
that the world may be led to judgment, repentance and salvation. 
2. The church must be .. . the minister of reconciliation in an 
atmosphere of animosity and hatred. 3. The church must... 
carry on the ministry of mercy for relief of the suffering and needy 
of every kind.” 
1943—“‘The crisis in preparation for the peace demands the Church 
propagate a spirit that will make possible a just peace.” 

1948—Commission on World Peace 
The Commission urged the Conference to adopt and support Gen- 
eral Conference action concerning reduction and control of arma- 
ments; abolition of conscription; and, support of the United 
Nations. 

1949—Commission on World Peace 
The Conference approved an implementation of the desire for 
world peace through practical work in the local church and dis- 
trict level. It approved use of literature and visual aids in church 
and church school and establishment of a Conference on World 
Order at the district level. 

1950—Commission on World Peace 
The Conference continued opposition to war, conscription and 
armament. It supported the United Nations and the relinquishment 
of national sovereignty to improve the effectiveness of the United 
Nations. 

Now (in the fall of 1956) several trends are noticeable in Conference ac- 
tion affecting international relations. There is less of a tendency to think 
in terms of simple solutions and more willingness and determination to 
explore patiently and thoroughly possible Christian policies that might lead 
governments into the cooperative reconstruction of big swords into beneficial 
tools. There is also a tendency to locate responsibility in the individual 
church where people are trained in Christian philosophy and psychological 
attitudes and where leadership in grass-roots democracy is necessarily 
demonstrated. This has been stimulated by Conference-wide forums on 
World Peace with outstanding speakers, and discussion following. Only as a 
community of Christian-motivated individuals joins with other similar 
communities to lead world democracy toward understanding and peaceful 
solutions, can the blueprint of the Kingdom of God be translated into the 
steel and masonry of accomplishment on the international stage. The tension 
of the modern drama is rising to climax. How shall we, as Churchmen re- 


solve it? 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


REACHING THE UNSEEN AUDIENCE 
Marvin W. Green 


AID THE CATERPILLAR TO ALICE, mysteriously signifying a nearby mush- 
S room, “one side will make you grow taller, and the other side will make 
you grow shorter.” And then Alice solved the mystery: as she nibbled a 
piece from one side of the mushroom, she grew taller and taller and taller. 

Alice, in this condition, is our modern system of mass communications 
media: in particular, radio and television. At the end of World War II only 
six television stations were in action. By January, 1950 there were 98 
stations with four million TV sets in use. On the evening of March 7, 1955 
one out of every two Americans was watching Mary Martin play “Peter 
Pan” with more than 25,000,000 sets in use, with 459 stations on the air. 
Radio is now found in virtually every American home, and a set is available 
in three-fourths of the 38,000,000 automobiles on the roads today, as well 
as in an additional 10,000,000 public places. 

In short, a tremendous social revolution has taken place in our ag in the 
field of communications technology. Motion pictures, radio and television 
are moulding the thought-patterns, even the faith and the destinies of our 
American people. 

There was once another technological revolution which found its primary 
tool a dedicated one in the interests of the Protestant message and move- 
ment. The printing press was conscripted by our churches in the Protestant 
Reformation to bring the Word of God to the masses on a scale never be- 
fore envisaged. Protestantism today must decide if the modern revolution 
in communications with TV and radio is as dedicated to the interests of 
the Kingdom, as was the printing press, in other years. 

At present, what is the amount of time given to religion in television and 
radio broadcasting? Between 1951 and 1953 a series of studies of TV out- 
put was made for the National Association of Educational Broadeasters. In 
each city the total output of all TV stations was monitored over a seven-day 
period by trained observers. In an analysis of the Los Angeles time, which 
seemed rather typical of most areas in the United States, 16% of the time 
was given to domestic programs; 12% to the news; 10% to children’s pro- 
grams; 6% to music; 3% for informative programs; 2% featuring public 
institutions; 18% to advertising; 25% to general adult drama; 7% mis- 
cellaneous; and only 1% to religion and public events. 

And yet, there are many popular religious television shows and programs 
today: The Pastor, The Way, Life Is Worth Living, The Greatest Story 
Ever Told, What’s Your Trouble, Frontiers of Faith, This Is the Life, 
Lamp Unto My Feet, The Fourth R, Our Godly Heritage, The Christophers, 
The Way to Go, Family Forum, Puppet Films, Look Up and Live, Man to 
Man, etc. These presentations give specific instructions in how to make 
contact with Divine resources through the Bible, the Church, prayer, 
through the inspired friendship of consecrated laymen. These shows 
promote the idea of victorious conquests in ethical and moral tensions 
through a you-are-there technique of studying devout Christians; they 
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encourage a general attitude of church-going as a normal and necessary 
part of a family morality; they prick the consciences of the non-church 
goer and make his excuses less logical; they bring the Church to the sick 
and shut-in, and sometimes experiment in youth and adult religious educa- 
tion. But is America, on the whole, really influenced by the religious pro- 
grams of television today? 

Close examination of authoritative sources indicates a general lag in the 
interest of the Christian church in making use of the air waves. In a recent 
Communications Research Project conducted by Yale University Divinity 
School through Dean Liston Pope, a total of 102 ministers of all denomina- 
tions were interviewed in a sampling which found these ministers to be 
“both uninformed and apathetic about religious television and radio.” 

In spite of our general apathy, the possibilities of a ready-made con- 
stituency of 35,000,000 church members for a listening audience, with 
285,000 local churches providing promotion and publicity for television and 
radio programs would astound and please any sponsor. 

While religious broadcasting began more than 35 years ago on January 2, 
1921 when KDKA broadcast its first religious program, it was not until 
1952 that the Methodist Radio and Film Commission began work, and that 
unofficially. In 1956 they were granted official status by our General 
Conference but had only $58,402 to spend on expensive and much-needed 
equipment; an amount that would hardly pay for costuming and salaries 
for one day of a Hollywood production. 

When we turn to radio broadcasting, religion fares somewhat better. 
Apparently today’s religious broadcasts take up about one-third of the 
time. This may be due, in part, to a shrinking radio audience in the after- 
noon and evening as television claims radio’s listeners, with radio stations 
content to make use of religious free talent. Or, it may be due, in part, to 
a maturing of the American mind, and a demand for more religion on radio. 
Popular programs such as The National Radio Pulpit, Sunday Radio 
Chapel, Old Fashioned Revival Hour, Hour of Decision, Art of Living, Reli- 
gion in the News, The Rosary, Let There Be Light, The Catholic Hour, Pil- 
grimage, Good News, and other local and regional religious broadcasts are 
reaching a listening audience of, literally, millions. It still remains, however, 
that 75% of any audience—radio or television—at any given time is seeking 
entertainment and escape when they turn to their sets. 

If Protestantism, Methodism in particular, wishes to capture large 
groups of viewers and listeners, we must select for our denominational and 
Conference spokesman those persons who have captured the interest and 
imagination of large audiences, already, without TV or radio. Prestige and 
position are in no way substitutes for this kind of skill. 

Our problem in reaching the masses is also a more personal one in rela- 
tion to our own church. Any denominational program of radio and television 
ministry must have a broad and enduring base of genuine interest in the 
local churches. It is here that sacrificial and financial commitments will 
ultimately have to be made. Much of the apathy of our membership will 
give way before a searching examination of our effectiveness in reaching 
people through present methods, as compared to the far-reaching effec- 
tiveness of television and radio. 

It should be pointed out that helpful services have been rendered in our 
Conference by individuals who have found opportunity to claim the air 
waves for God. These and others, working through local and national reli- 
gious groups, through the New Jersey Council of Churches and even 
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through larger National groups, are to be congratulated on their fine efforts 
in winning for themselves and our Church the recognition both deserve 
so well. Bishop Frederick Buckley Newell recently reached many more 
people on a nation-wide TV hookup on the popular Sunday morning pro- 
gram: “The Way To Go,” than John Wesley preached to throughout his 
entire lifetime. On a national scale, literally tens of thousands of dollars 
worth of air time was given free of charge to our Methodist Church in 
total coverage of Annual Conference and Executive Board sessions alone. 
Several million listeners and viewers were thereby made aware of our 
aims and objectives in reaching around the globe with our message of 
Christ’s redemption. 

In concluding our present historical study we lock not only backward, 
but forward to the growing opportunity in claiming the air waves for 
Christ and His Church. We can afford no longer to tarry in accepting—and 
carrying out—our responsibilities in facing the challenge of reaching the 
unseen audience that awaits our message. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


THE FIRST STEP INTO THE NEXT CENTURY 
William M. Twiddy 


N ANCIENT BIT OF WISDOM, possibly Chinese, observes that a long journey 

must start with the first ‘step! As we start the long trek into the 
second century of Newark Conference life and activity the first step is 
well defined. Some of the definition has come from our General Conference; 
some from the planning of various groups within our New York Area and 
our own Conference; some from the concern for souls, and bodies and minds 
as well, that has always marked the Christian, and is, in a special way, 
Methodist, for “there was a man from God named John” Wesley, whose con- 
cern was the whole man. 

The early years of the past century brought a widening horizon. The 
present time enforces a deepening sense of mission. We come to the future 
with the maturity of responsibility. The steps of our climb are, perforce, 
listed as dollars but each dollar emphasizes and supports the needs, yearn- 
ings and faith of some person. 

We are to augment the healing ministry by gifts of $90,000 to our 
Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn, and by a contribution of $3,500 to install 
a water system in a T-B Hospital in Madar, India. 

The warmed heart of Methodism calls for the support of a United 
Evangelistic Mission in 1958 to win people to Christ and His Church by 
preaching and visitation; and for the financial support of the work of the 
Methodist Commission for Overseas Relief, the Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service. 

Methodism is also concerned about the educated mind. The 1956 General 
Conference education asking was $1.30 per member per year for the next 
four years; an additional asking of 25 cents per member for Alaska Uni- 
versity for the same period; and special gifts for the support of schools, in- 
stitutes and colleges in the Delhi, India, Conference. 

The building of Churches will be furthered through the Church Expansion 
Fund. As parents and young men and women heed the call of the Church 
for ministers through such events as the Bishop’s Convocation, these new 
Churches, and all the present ones will be adequately staffed. 

For long years the Church felt little responsibility for the daily work ac- 
tivities of men and women. Accepting our maturing responsiblity in the 
spirit of John Wesley who said, in answer to confining parochialism, “The 
world is MY parish,” we are asked to join other Conferences in this area, 
to provide an Area Industrial Chaplain whose main duties will be the pro- 
motion of understanding and reconciliation in the commercial-industrial 
world. 

Our sense of responsibility translated into missionary endeavor will lead 
us, in our giving at least, to “faraway places with strange sounding names” 
—Sarawak, Congo, Bolivia, Korea, India, and in closer geographical rela- 
tionship, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and at home, our American. Indians, 
and the newly established Newark Inner-City Mission. This last pilot proj- 
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ect can show the way for a deeper socio-spiritual approach to the needs of 
our cities. 

Activities for good outside the immediate bounds of our Newark Confer- 
ence also claim us. The National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and the World Council of Churches with their interdenomina- 
tional and international expression of the Gospel claim support. All agencies 
which are for the healing of the nations, specifically and by way of illustra- 
tion, the United Nations, lay claim upon us. 

So though we live in a time of turmoil and uncertainty, in a divided 
world, we take our first steps in that faith which strengthens us to run and 
not be weary, and even though slowed to a walk, to walk and not faint. 
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. CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


NEW HORIZONS 
Harry M. Taylor and William F. B. Rodda 


N THE MARKER commemorating John and Charles Wesley in West- 

minister Abbey, there appear three statements, two of them well known: 
“I look upon the world as my parish,” ‘‘The best of all God is with us,” and 
a third, equally noteworthy: “‘God buries His workmen, but carries on His 
work.” 

We enter our second century with hopeful expectancy because we be- 
lieve that the Almighty, who wrought wondrously through our forbears in 
Christ, will continue to make us and our successors instruments of His grace 
and purpose; and, because of the enduring excellence of what has been 
achieved, because we can build upon a goodly heritage, our future should 
be even more productive than our past. Recognizing our dependence upon 
God and grateful for what has been done by those who have labored before 
us, we press forward confidently, in the service of Christ and all for whom 
He died and rose again. 

Though we have this assurance we are not unaware of difficulties con- 
fronting us. We minister in large cities, in suburbs, and in rural communi- 
ties and each kind of locality has its characteristic problems. We are most 
concerned today about our big city churches, particularly those in Newark 
and Jersey City, once powerful centers of Methodism, most of which are 
now either closed or struggling for survival, because of rapidly shifting 
population, lowered economic resources, decrease in the number of white- 
Protestants, and decline of responsible community spirit. We have yet to 
develop an adequate down-town church strategy. 

Should non-white and non-English (speaking) groups be integrated with 
our white-English congregations? This is one of the delicate issues before 
us. There is no Christian ground for excluding any spiritually qualified per- 
son who wishes to unite with one of our churches; and further, whatever 
their party or denomination, their race or tongue, Christians if truly Chris- 
tian, must be one in brotherhood and charity. Whether it is wise, as a 
matter of policy, to seek to join different racial and lingual groups in local 
churches is an open question. 

Our big city losses have been offset by suburban gains. The commuter 
rides ever further and more comfortably from his city job to a home where 
there is room for children and a garden. Along railroads and through- 
ways, housing developments are mushrooming and new churches are being 
built. In some of our once-rural neighborhoods pastors are hard pressed— 
not to win members—but to care for crowds seeking church affiliation. Be- 
fore another century has passed, all of the northern half of New Jersey may 
be as densely settled as are the Oranges and Maplewood today. Large 
churches in suburban centers are replacing the “churches in influence” 
formerly found in big-city centers; and part of the mission of the new, 
vital and prosperous suburban churches will be to aid, with money and per- 
sonnel, the hard-pressed big-city churches. This stewardship operation will 
affect our whole Conference, for our Methodist future in this section will 
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depend considerably on the success or failure of our work in Newark, 
Jersey City, Elizabeth and Paterson. 

For years we shall continue to have rural churches within our borders. 
Since Asbury Trails have been replaced by Parkway and Turnpike, our 
farm areas have been altered radically, and there is more change to come. 
No longer are rural communities somewhat backward and isolated. In most 
of them we find centralized schools and college-trained parents, the latest 
automobiles and mechanized farm equipment, telephone and radio and 
television. As our industrial chaplains will require special schooling and 
skills to do their work well, so will our rural pastors and lay leaders. And 
an issue of considerable magnitude is emerging: whether a rapidly and 
constantly changing pastoral ministry makes for the best health of our 
rural churches. 

To mention leadership training is to call to mind at once the multiple 
benefits which are and will be ours because Centenary College for Women 
and Drew University, and other church-related colleges not Methodist, are 
within our boundaries. Of course, the relationship between Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary and our Conference has long been of outstanding sig- 
nificance; the two have never worked together with greater mutual profit 
than they are presently; and the years to come will see a strengthening of 
this partnership. Many Drew Seminary students, native to other parts of 
the world, serve with distinction in a number of our parishes; and in return 
they receive a living and invaluable on-job training; this is only one ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of our Seminary-Conference inter-relatedness. 
The influences of each on the other are incalculably varied and profound. 
One of our sturdiest reasons for anticipating a future even more notable 
than our past is the growth and new vitality manifest in Drew University. 

The industrial and economic and social changes of the past century have 
been revolutionary, but it is likely that the changes in the next century 
will be even more revolutionary. We have but entered the atomic and 
hydrogen era and the age of automation. Social patterns and habits will be 
affected radically. People will have more leisure time, if not more leisuye; 
and this will, or should, involve the Church more in the affairs of its 
families; and it will also place more lay activity hours at the disposal of the 
Church. The churches of the future will be less “staffed” by professionals, 
more serviced by lay pastors. 

The ecumenical movement will deepen and spread, unless, as is unlikely, 
it hardens into another sectarian faction. We will hear more, and do more, 
about the “holy, catholic Churen.” The spirit of the oneness of the churches 
is abroad. We may expect that the splendid beginnings made through the 
New Jersey Council of Churches in comity will mature into widely effective 
controls, eliminating wasteful and competitive reduplication of church 
facilities and services, leading us into cooperative, planned church loca- 
tions. 

In the more ecumenical age before us, what will our distinctive Methodist 
contributions be? Ours has been called the most typically American of all 
the denominations; we may, therefore, find ourselves given unusual re- 
sponsibility. Certainly, in the next century of Christian statesmanship and 
service and salvation, there will be large use for our democracy of church 
government, our mediating theology, and our gift for ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. And certainly, we shall continue to proclaim the priority of ex- 
perience in religion, especially that religious experience which leads from 
repentance and hope to holiness, peace and joy. 
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But the Methodist mission, whatever it may be, will not be advanced by 
Methodism in the abstract. Methodists and Conferences and Jurisdictions, 
along with the General Conference, will do the job. We of the Newark Con- 
ference have a share of this responsibility. Christendom and non-Chris- 
tendom, as well as our local territory, belong to us: “The world is our 
parish.” Our opportunities and resources are exceptional: “Best of all, 
God is with us.” There is work ahead, hard work, wonderful work, and 
there will be hands enough and adequate: ‘God buries His workmen, but 
carries on His work.” 
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APPENDICES 


* School. 
** Sabbatical Leave. 
*** Supernumerary. 


APPENDIX I 


A. MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE 1957—MINISTERS 


Name 
Allinger, Albert 
Atkinson, Lowell M. 
Ault, James M. 


Baggs, Donald T. 
Baum, Gordon W. 
Bayer, E. George 
Beemer, Albert 
Bennett, A. Nelson 
Blessing, Joseph M. 
Bowen, Henry P. 


Bowering, William G. 


Bowers, Daniel S. 
James M. Boyd, Jr. 
Brasher, Julius L. 
Breisch, Howard R. 
Brown, Arthur H. 
Burbank, Robert A. 
Burns, William K. 
Buzzalini, Sante 


Callender, Clark D. 


Callender, Edward D. 


Callender, J. Clark 
Carruth, John R. 
Carver, James H. 
Cheyney, Harold E. 
Cole, George W. 
Conklin, Edward D. 
Cooper, James R., Jr. 
Corradini, Robert E. 


Dabinett, Herbert F. 
Davis, Ralph E. 
Dennis, Frank 
Dewart, James 
Dewire, Arthur L. 
Dexheimer, John R. 
Dow, John F. 


FitzGerald, A. Boylan, Jr. 


Ministers 


Church 
Cranford 
Englewood 
Leonia 


Clinton 
Union City 
Trinity—Stony Point, N.Y. 
Kearny 
Alpine 
Teaneck 
Lebanon and Allerton 
Wesley—Perth Amboy 

* 


Summit, First 

Rutherford 
Epworth—Elizabeth 
Ridgewood 

Bergenfield 

Morrow Memorial—Maplewood 
Holy Trinity—Staten Island 


West Side—Paterson 
Pearl River, N.Y. 
Union 
Bernardsville 

ok ok 
Washington 
Park—Elizabeth 
Monroe Ave.—Plainfield 
Nyack, N.Y. 
Holy Trinity—Elizabeth 


Livingston 

Morrow Memorial—Maplewood 
Grace—Staten Island 

North Plainfield 

Stanhope 

Kenilworth 

Pond Eddy, N.Y. 


St. Mark’s—Staten Island 
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Name 
Follansbee, Charles D. 
Fowler, Kenneth A. 
Fuess, Forest M. 


Gamblin, Harold A. 
Garrison, R. Benjamin 
Geyer, Alan F. 
Geyer, Curtis B. 
Gilbert, Benjamin W. 
Goodrich, Harry W. 
Goodwin, Robert B. 
Grant, Raymond S. 
Green, Marvin W. 
Green, Robert M. 
Green, Roy C. 
Griffith, John E. 
Gross, J. Birney 


Guyn, Aubrey H. 


Hallett, Stanley 
Hampson, Kenneth E. 
Hampton, Earl L. 
Harper, George S. 


Harrison, Raymond, Jr. 


Hawn, Rodger W. 
Henderson, Homer W. 
Hendricks, Roy J. 
Henson, Sylvestus H. 
Herbert, Walton G. 
Hewitt, Clifford A. 
Hill, Reece R. 

Hofer, J. Charles 
Hoffman, Frederick D. 
Holborn, Hans 
Holloway, Parker B. 
Hopper, A. Jeffrey 
Howard, Harry 
Hubach, Frederick G. 


Infanger, John M., Jr. 


Jackson, George F., Jr. 
Jaeckel, Otto 

Jaqueth, John M. 
Jenkins, Frederick L. 
Jewett, Paul N. 
Justice, William M. 


Kemp, Wesley A. 
Ketcham, Charles B. 


Church 
Demarest 
Martinsville 
Hasbrouck Heights 


Dunellen 
Baskin Ridge 


Trinity—Newark 
First—Newark 
Allendale 
Trinity—Clifton 
Frenchtown 
Springfield 
South Orange 
Bound Brook 
Ridgefield Park 
Centenary Jr. College—Hacketts- 
town 
Caldwell 


Trinity—Newark 
Lafayette—Jersey City 
Oxford and Summerfield 
Franklin Memorial—Newark 
Califon and Fairmount 
Lyndhurst 
Flemington 
Montclair 
Simpson—Perth Amboy 
Calvary—Elizabeth 
Belleville 
New Providence 
Wesley—Paterson 
Franklin Lakes 
Paterson Ave.—Paterson 
Madison 

* 
Grace—Dover 
Trinity—Staten Island 


Haledon 


Hillsdale 

Bloomingdale 
Asbury—Staten Island 
Bethel—Staten Island 
Emory—Jersey City 
New City and Centenary 


Rockaway 
Rockaway Valley 
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Name 
Lancey, William L. 
Leach, Edson R. 
Le Sourd, Gilbert Q. 
Lintner, Robert C. 
Little, Charles 
Lyons, Jesse H. 


Mabry, Virgil E. 
McGuire, William T. 
McKinnon, Henry J. 
McNelly, Hugh J. 
Mellberg, Carl C. E. 
Meloney, Robert E. 
Michalson, Gordon E. 
Miller, Ralph R. 
Moles, C. Everett 
Muller, George M. 
Munn, Clifford B. 
Murphy, James M. 


Nelson, Otto C. 


Odenwelder, John M. 
Osborne, Cloyd M. 
Ostertag, Frank R. 
Ostroth, Donald D. 


Parker, David L. 
Parr, James A. 
Perry, Theodore B. 
Petersen, Fred 
Peterson, Charles F. 
Poppy, Frederick W. 
Post, Charles F., Jr. 
Poynter, Matchett Y. 
Pratt, John 


Reasoner, Walter S. 
Reed, Frank T. 

Rhinesmith, John G. 
Richards, James A. 


Richards, Lawrence H. 
Ricketts, Raymond W. 


Rodda, William F. B. 
Rohrbach, Edgar B. 


Rosengrant, Harry W. 


Rousset, Raymond M. 
Rubey, Morell C. 


Schabert, Ellsworth G. 


Schear, Lloyd 
Schlueter, Edgar R. 


Church 
Morristown 
Roseville—Newark 
Saddle River 


Verona 
St. Paul’s—Staten Island 
Phillipsburg 


Quakertown and Mount Salem 
Union Village 

Tenafly 

St. Paul’s—Newark 
Boonton 

Westfield 

Scotch Plains 
Ridgewood 
Christ—Paterson 
Woodbridge 

Madison Park—Paterson 


Waldwick 


Butler 
Newton 
Branchville 
Wharton 


First—Stony Point, N.Y. 
St. Paul’s—Roselle 
Union-Totowa—Paterson 
Midvale 
Summerfield—Staten Island 
Sanford St.—East Orange 
Midland Park 
Centenary—Newark 

46th St.—Bayonne 


Wesleyan—East Rutherford 
Hackettstown 

Westwood 

St. James—Elizabeth 
First—Dover 

Whitehouse 

Chatham 

Mountain View 

Port Jervis, N.Y. 

Spring Valley, N.Y. 
Graniteville—Staten Island 


Roselle Park 
Hoboken 
Succasunna 
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Name 
Schneider, Leopold 
Schriver, Paul R. 
Seamans, Lyman H. 
Shannon, Frank C. 
Sheen, Warren P. 
Shute, Olin Y. 
Simpson, Robert D. 
Smith, Alden T. 
Smith, Mahlon H., Jr. 
Smith, Roger L. 
Smith, R. Wesley 
Sorenson, Wallace G. 
Spiecker, Paul E. 
Stark, Gustave A. 


Taylor, Harry M. 
Thomas, Wilbur A. 
Thurston, Franklin W. 
Tiller, Stanley C. 


Torgersen, Mathias S., Jr. 


Tucker, Robert L. 
Twiddy, William M. 


Van Auken, Clark L. 


Walker, Thomas D. 
Walz, Norman W. 
Washburn, Howard W. 
Watt, George, Jr. 
Watt, John D. 


Watters, Philip S., Jr. 


Webb, Merritt H. 
Wheatley, Ira M. 
White, Burke 

Wilkins, Elmer W. 
Willett, Alfred E. 


Wright, Harold B., Jr. 


Yetter, Francis J. 
Young, Louis E. 


Name 
Callender, Paul A. 
Luerich, Roland L. 
Neff, Raymond E. 
Smith, Harold N. 


Name 
Barton, Arthur G. 
Bratton, Daniel L, 


Church 
Emmanuel—Newark 
Stockholm and Milton 
High Bridge 
Roseland 
Denville 
Nutley 
Mount Tabor 
Little Falls 
Arcola (Paramus) 
Dumont 
Bloomsbury and Finesville 
First—Plainfield 
Hawthorne 
Passaic 


Calvary—East Orange 

Hampton, Glen Gardner and Norton 
Trinity—Rahway 

Wesley—Roselle 

Cokesbury and Oldwick 
Park—Bloomfield 

Metuchen 


Park Ave.—East Orange 


Linden 

Park Ridge 

Orange 
Simpson-Grace—Jersey City 
Summit Ave.—Jersey City 
Oakes Memorial—Summit 
Suffern, N.Y. 

Sparta and Ogdensburg 
W atsessing—Bloomfield 
Embury—Paterson 
Arlington 

Somerville 


Irvington 
Hackensack 


District Superintendents 
District Address 
Western 268 South St., Morristown 
Southern 512 Bradford St., Westfield 
Eastern 10 Morse Dr., Maplewood 
Northern 223 Tenafly Rd., Englewood 


Men on Trial 
Class Location 
1955 Fort Lee 
1956 Cranford (Asst.) 
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Bryant, Robert O. 


Dreisbach, Frank W. 
Duncan, Robert J. 


Ellis, Ruth M. 


Gamblin, Arthur E. 
Gass, Richard T. 
Godsey, John D. 


Herbert, Douglas G. 


Johns, Ernest W., Jr. 
Jordan, Walter C. 


Kolb, Clifford E., Jr. 
Kullberg, Eric G. 


Lindow, Myron G. 
Lufburrow, William A. 


McVeigh, Malcolm J. 
Miller, Charles W., Jr. 
Morris, Herbert E. 
Moser, Harold J. 


O’Rear, Floyd B., II 


Pfahler, John L., Jr. 


Schabert, Ellsworth G., Jr. 


Sharp, Billy B. 
Smith, Harold W. 
Sweet, Albert R. 


Williams, Quentin J. 


Anderson, R. T. 
Gentile, R. J. 
Keidel, K. W. 
Palmer, W. S. 
Poynter, W. W. 
Reed, R. M. 
Rutan, R. M. 


Saxe, R. G. 


Seamans, T. C. 
Shinn, B. J. 
Walker, H. T. 
Wreht lets. 


1953 


1954 
1956 


1956 


1953 
1955 
1952 


1956 


1954 
1955 


1956 
1955 


1955 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1955 
1955 


1956 


1954 


1955 
1956 
1953 
1955 


1953 


Chaplains | 

. Army (Cokesbury Q.C.) 

. Army (Everittstown Q.C.) 

. State Hospital (Morristown Q.C.) 

. Navy (Sparta Q.C.) 

. Navy (Centenary, Newark Q.C.) 

-. Army (Madison Park, Paterson Q.C.) 

. Air Force (Simpson-Grace, Jersey City 
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Q.C.) 


Colesville, Libertyville and 
Greenville 


* 
Congers 
Port Morris and West Side, 
Hopatcong 
Palmore Institute, Kobe, Japan 


Ridgewood (Asst.) 
Instructor, Drew University 


Trinity—Clifton (Asst.) 


Linden Ave.—Jersey City 
Montvale 


* 


Barryville & Eldred 


Vailsburg—Newark 
Gladstone 


* 


Buttzville & Free Union 
Mendham 
First—Rahway 


Dickinson—Staten Island 
Hilton—Maplewood 
Springdale 

Nutley (Asst.) 


Hasbrouck Heights (Asst.) 
New Dover 


U. S. Veterans Administration, Canadaigua, 
N. Y. (Dumont Q.C.) 

U.S. Army (Highbridge Q.C.) 

U. S. Air Force (Milford, Pa. Q.C.) 

U. S. Air Force (Newfoundland Q.C.) 

Veterans Administration, East Orange, N. J. 
(First, Summit Q.C,) 
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Name 
Baldwin, D. C. 


Barton, E. M. 


Cartwright, F. T. 


Crain, C. E. 


Dixon, Carrie N. 


Forman, L. G. 


Frerichs, E. R. 


Gamblin, A. E. 
Garrison, Ula M. 
Godsey, J. D. 
Hallock, E. F. 


Holloway F. G. 
Hopper, S. R. 


Johnson, F. H. 
Jones, F. P. 


Jones, R. D. 


Lambdin, H. L. 


McClintock, J. A. 
McLaughlin, E. S. 
McLaughlin, J. R. 
Mead, F. S. 


Moore, J. H. 


Special Appointments 


Appointment 
Coordinator of Religious Affairs, University 
of Michigan; National Director, Lisle Fellow- 
ship, Inc. (Ridgewood Q.C.) 
Director Student Activities, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University 
(Pearl River Q.C.) 


Associate Secretary United Board for Chris- 
tian Higher Education in Asia and Executive 
Secretary of the Nanking Theological Semi- 
nary Board of Founders 

Assistant Professor, Western Maryland Col- 
lege (Alpine Q.C.) 


Deaconess, Division of World Missions, Board 
of Missions, N. Y., N. Y. 


Field Secretary, Methodist Home for the Aged 
of New Jersey (Calvary, Paterson Q.C.) 

Asst. Professor of Biblical Literature, Brown 
University (Staten Island, St. Paul’s Q.C.) 


Missionary to Japan, Board of Missions of 
Methodist Church (Dunellen Q.C.) 
Deaconess, Centenary Church, Newark, N. J. 
Instructor, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
(Madison Q.C.) 


Representative, S. W. Area, American Leprosy 
Missions, Inc. (Nutley Q.C.) 

President, Drew University (Madison Q.C.) 
Dean, Graduate School and Professor, Drew 
University (Madison Q.C.) 


Dean and Professor of Religion, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College (Madison Q.C.) 

Director of Literature Project Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary (Madison Q.C.) 
Director, Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews (Kearny Q.C.) 


Professor, Drew University (Morristown 


Q.C.) 


Professor, Drew University (Madison Q.C.) 
Conference Treasurer (Andover Q.C.) 
General Secretary, The Commission on Chap- 
lains, The Methodist Church (Englewood Q.C.) 
Religious Editor, Fleming Revell Co. (Nutley 
Q.C.) 

Missionary to Korea, Board of Missions of 
Methodist Church (Port Morris Q.C.) 
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Name 
Nelson, J. R. 


Quimby, K. K. 


Richards, E. H. 


Sanders, M. W. 


Smith, E. L. 


Starkey, J. E. 


Toombs, L. E. 


Washabaugh, J. E. 


Webster, May 


WY OUTS enos ais 


Benjamin, Lewis A. 


Betterton, Edward 
Brewer, W. C. 
Briggs, G. W. 
Brown,As A: 
Bruner ey.) 
Clark ei). 
Conger, H. G. 
Crowcroft, B. S. 
Denniswe ec, 
Dickisson, B. F. 
Fassitt, W. H. 
Felton, R. A. 


Fitz-Gerald, A. B., Sr. 


Gilbert, W. M. 
Hollingshead, G. G. 
Hudson, W. H. 
Hunt, Gea. 

Kelly, W. B. 

Law, G. A. 

Leech, H. B. 
Lytle, J. G. 


Appointment 
Study Secretary, Faith and Order Commis- 
sion, World Council of Churches, Geneva 
(Chatham Q.C.) 


Cultivation Secretary, Joint Section of Edu- 
cation and Cultivation, Board of Missions 
(Ridgewood Q.C.) 


Professor, Gammon Theological Seminary 
(Tranquility Q.C.) 


Professor of Psychology and Religion, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
(Madison Q.C.) 


General Executive Secretary, Division of 
World Missions, Board of Missions (Calvary, 
East Orange Q.C.) 


Executive Secretary, Conference Board of 
Education (Trinity Newark Q.C.) 


Associate Professor of Old Testament, Drew 
University (Madison Q.C.) 


Associate Publisher, The Methodist Publishing 
House (Morristown Q.C.) 


Deaconess, Bergenfield, N. J., and Trinity 
Newark, N. J. 


Professor, Brother’s College, Drew University 
(Madison Q.C.) 


Retired Ministers 
Church—lIf Serving 


Thiells and Viola 


Trinity—Paterson 


Mount Hermon 
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Mascellaro, Edward 
Maynard, E. S. 
McClement, F. J. 
Murdock, A. H. 
Rhinesmith, Herbert 
Roby, R. R. 
Sawyer, H. A. 
Sawyer, W. E. 
Shaw, W. H. 
Smith, A. N. 
Smith, F. W. 
Stromberg, E. T. 
Witte. © C, 
Tibbetts, C. C. 

Van Tillburg, E. G. 
Townsend, S. W. 
Witdero. J} 
Williams, D. E. 


Name 
Bamert, Eugene 
Bartell, E. C. 


Barton) H.,.df. 
Bintz, Neil F. 
Bishop, John 
Bort, David J. 
Bowering, J. R. 
Braun, H. M. 


Buchanan, George W. 


Carpenter, R. S. 
Cruddas, lL. FB; 


Dawes, Gilbert 
Everett, Walter 
Fleer, Gilbert 


Gaiser, William 
Gardei, William P. 
Garrison, Stephen L. 
Geyer, Roger 
Griffith, Paul 


Hadley, John 
Hagy, Arthur F. 
Hawke, Richard E. 
Helle, Joseph L. 
Herbert, Douglas G. 
Hildebrandt, Franz 
Hofheinz, Walter | 


Kingsley—Staten Island 
Columbia & Hainesburg 
Sussex & Wantage 
Matamoras, Pa. 


Bethany—Jersey City 


Supply Pastors 


Location 


Palisade—Jersey City & 19th St., Weehawken 


Westfield (Asst.) 

Milford, Pa. 

Blairstown & Walnut Valley 
Simpson—Paterson 

Lake Hopatcong & Hurdtown 
East Millstone 

Browne Memorial—Jersey City 
Towaco 


Diamond Hill 
Grace—East Orange 


Mount Fern 

St. John’s—Jersey City 
Teabo & Mount Hope 
Everettstown & Pattenburg 


West Side Ave.,—Jersey City 
Westtown, N. Y. 


Anderson, Changewater, & Port Colden 


Garnerville 


Mount Freedom 
Broadway & Montana 
Vienna & Jane’s Chapel 
Mount Horeb 

West Paterson 

Green Village 

Thiells 
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Name 
Holland, Eldridge T. 
Horner, Charles 


Jensen, Verne 


King, Roderick L. 
Kirk, Robert 


Labriola, Matthew 
Lanning, Dean 
Light, John H. 
Lorenz, Frederick 
Lowry, Eugene 
Luthman, Carl A. 


Manker, Charles 
McClure, Karl 


McMullen, William B. 


McOmber, William 
Miles, H. B., Jr. 
Modisett, Mitchell 


Page, Carlos 


Ridall, Robert C. 
Roberts, E. James 
Rudd, Charles 


Sadler, David 


Schneider, Leopold, Jr. 


Shepard, W. S. 
Smith, R. B. 
Swanson, Roger K. 


Thompson, Henry O. 
Tiller, James 
Trainor, T. T. 


Underhill, Lee 
Van Loon, Neal R. 


Walton, Ernest 
Ward, Lester 
Wishart, Vernon 
Wright, Karl 


Yanney, William 


Location 
Belvidere 
Sparrowbush, N. Y. & Rio 


Lower Berkshire Valley 


Millbrook 
Vernon 


Asbury & West Portal 
Belle Vista—Clifton 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Saddle River, N. Y. 
West New York 
Lafayette 


Hope 

Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. 
Tranquility & Greendell 
Sandyston & Walpack Center 
Sergeantsville & Kingwood 
Epworth—Paterson 


Andover 


Grace—Paterson 
Frankford Plains (Asst.) 
Johnsonburg 


The Saviour—Paterson 

Calvary, Arlington—Harrison & Davis Me- 
morial—Harrison 

West Orange 

Grace—Newark 

Newfoundland 


Neshanic, Centerville, & Mt. Zion 
East Side Terrace—Paterson 
Pine Brook & Clinton (Essex Co.) 


Woodrow—Staten Island 
Stillwater & Swartswood 


Parsippany 

Carlton Hill—East Rutherford 
Port Murray & Mount Bethel 
Westfield ( Asst.) 


Flanders & Drakestown 


B. LAY MEMBERS AND RESERVE LAY MEMBERS 


Church 
Arlington: Calvary 
Arlington: First 


Eastern District 
Name 


DrisheelLieelink 
H. M. Abrams, Jr. 
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Church 
Bayonne: Bergen Point 


Bayonne: First 
Bayonne: 46th Street 


Belleville: Wesley 
Bloomfield: Park 


Watsessing 

Caldwell 

East Orange: Calvary 
Grace 

Park Avenue 

Sanford Street 
Harrison: Davis Memorial 
Hoboken 

Irvington 

Jersey City: Bethany 
Brown Memorial 
Emory 

Lafayette 

Linden Ave. 

Palisade 

19th St. Weehawken 


St. John’s 
Simpson Grace 


Summit Ave. 


West Side Ave. 
Kearny 


Livingston 
Maplewood: Hilton 


Name 
Mrs. Mildred Weller 
Dale Aronhalt 


Mrs. Warren Edwards 
Miss Mary E. Bunce 
Mrs. Albert Hampson 
Mrs. Robert Lindsley 
Mrs. R. C. Whitfield 
G. E. Anderson 

A. D. Wright 
Wallace Ellor 
Lawrence Roher 

John Winans 

Earl Legg 

J. R. Ferry 

Mrs. Jerome Marshall 
Mrs. William Jones 
Mrs. Bert Searfoss 
Mrs. Archie B. Moore 
Mrs. Albert Atherton 
Mrs. Thaddus Cahick 
Mrs. H. G. Williamson 
Mrs. Thomas Hover 
Mrs. Arthur Winters 
Fred Kochendorfer 
Mrs. J. B. Jaques 
Rennie B. Smith 
Mrs. Lester Rice 

Mrs. Niles Stansen 
Mrs. Eva Olsen 
Garret Voorhess, Jr. 
Mrs. E. J. Schullian 
Mrs. Marshall Stevens 
Mr. Chester Gloever 
Mrs. Elizabeth Scharloo 
Mrs. Nellie Smith 
Mrs. Rufus Smith 
Mrs. M. Deacon 

Mrs. John Mueller 
Mrs. F. Horlacher 
Mrs. George Kallert 
Miss Margaret Lindquist 
Mrs. Herman Roll 
Mr. F. A. Summers 
Mrs. Harry La Bar 
Mrs. W. Shue , 
Mrs. R. Sampson 


Frank McFayden 
Howard Ness 
Thomas Broonall 
Mrs. Sarah Rothlein 
A. C. Sutton 
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Church 
Morrow Memorial 


Montclair: First 
Newark: Centenary 
Emanuel 


First 
Franklin Memorial 


Grace 
Roseville 
St. Paul’s 
Trinity 


Vailsburg 
Vincent 


Orange 

Pine Brook 
Clinton 
Roseland 
South Orange 
Staten Island: Asbury 
Bethel 
Dickinson 
Grace 
Graniteville 
Holy Trinity 
Kingsley 

St. Mark’s 
St. Paul’s 


Summerfield 


Trinity 


Name 
Dr. Van Hazelton 
R. Denyes 


N. M. Cronise 
Mrs. D. B. Timmons 


Miss Florence M. Dougherty 


John W. Rau 

Walter Mersfelder 
Otmar Schreiber 
Mrs. Samuel H. Clark 


Mr. Howard E. Thurber 


Mrs. Agnes Blazier 
Marshall Bowers 
Miss Lillian Wheeler 
Miri Keak ie 

Mr. H. F. Von Dreele 
Mrs. Fred Flammer 
Miss Virginia Beard 
J2.G, Vanelouten 
John J. Cousin 
Frank G. Wright 
Vernon N. Davis 

G. R. B. Symonds 
Howard Young 

P. R. Dennington 
Mrs. Clarence Tomkins 
Mr. James Wright 
Mr. Wilson Chapman 
W. Carl Walton 

F. Gordon Foster 
Mrs. Edith Ostwald 
Mrs. Ethel Main 


Sead Rel LZ 
J. A. Kennedy 
W. B. Minto 


A. D. Williams 
Edgar Sleight 


- Fred Beasley 


Mrs. C. Garrod, Sr. 
John Christian 
Thomas J. Russo 
Rocco Miraldi 

C. E. Schwing 

G. L. Egbert 

Mr. John Aitken, Sr. 
Mr. Christopher J. Kain 
Mrs. S. W. Haas 
Mr. S. E. Jorgenson 
Harry F. Parker 


Mrs. Charles Shakespeare 


Roy Hendrickson 
Mrs. William Laing 
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Church 
Woodrow 
Union City 
Verona 


Weehawken: Park 


West New York: St. Paul’s 


West Orange 


Allendale 


Alpine 
Arcola 


Bergenfield Church of Good Shepherd 


Bloomingdale 
Belle Vista 


Clifton: Trinity 


Congers 
Demarest 


Dumont 

East Rutherford 
Carlton Hill 
Wesleyan 
Englewood 

Fort Lee: Bethany 


Franklin Lakes 


Garnerville, N. Y. 
Hackensack 


Halendon: Cedar Cliff 
Hasbrouck Heights 
Haverstraw 
Hawthorne 

Hillsdale 

Leonia 


Little Falls 


Name 
Mr. Knud L. Hansen, Sr. 
George Zarucha 
Mr. John Jaker 
Theodore W. Thomas 
Hassel L. Davenport 
John Meyer 
Mrs. C. Greiner 
Mrs. O. Kessler 
Mrs. Helen Hermann 


Northern District 


Fred Condle 

J. M. Christopher 
Ralph R. Bailey 
Edward F. Hill 

Mr. B. Aubrey Schneider 
Herman Bips 

Mrs. Eleanor Brooks 
Neil Smith 

Wallace W. Lee 

Harry M. Wilmore 


Robert Ames 
Louis Orcutt 
Marjorie Krumholz 
Hazel Catherwood 


Richard Steepy, Sr. 
Mrs. H. G. Osborne 
Lester A. Higgins 
Charles C. Parlin 

P. M. Harrington, Jr. 
R. Angus 

Miss Ruth Ghent 
Eugene Sensenbach 
Pearl Payne 


Orvis V. Scudder 
Paul Steward 

Mrs. Martin Cavill 
Mrs. Arthur Hardt 
Ed. P. Grosclaude 
Mrs. Charles Leitch 
Mrs. Ann Malherbe 
Mrs. Lorene Rotella 
Mrs. Ray N. Glass 
Mrs. James Wood 
Ed. Lohman 

Mrs. H. J. Gill 

Dr. Dan H. Moore 
Mrs. A. K. Swenson 
Robert W. Carson 
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Church 
Lyndhurst 


Midland Park 

Midvale 

Montvale 

Mountain View 

New City and Centenary 
Nyack 


Park Ridge 
Passaic: First 


Paterson: Calvary 
Christ 

Eastside Terrace 
Embury 

Epworth 

Grace 

Madison Park 
Paterson Ave. 


Church of the Saviour 
Simpson 


Trinity 
Union-Totowa 
Wesley 


Westside 
Pearl River 


Ridgefield Park 
Ridgewood 
Rockland Lake 
Rutherford 


Saddle River 
Spring Valley 


Stony Point: First 


Name 
Fred Gunderson 
Mrs. Ries 
Mrs. Fred Snyder 
Mrs. A. H. Chamberlin 
Harry Ricker 


Mrs. David Johnstone 
Clarence Burns 
Harold Holliday 
Mrs. Edward Larson 
Joseph Adams 

Frank Lawrence 
Mrs. James K. Grayson 
Mrs. Melvin Cooper 
John Ackerman 

Mrs. Paul Oelsner 
R. D. Gillespie 

W. A. Heatley 
Richard Talsma 
Miss Robena VanWinkle 
Mrs. Samuel Thomas 
Mrs. Hattie Richards 
Edward Slingland 
Dorothy Whiteman 
John Wuerker 

Mrs. Harold Neiston 
Mrs. E. J. Clark 
Mrs. T. A. Clay 

Paul Carruba 

Ernest Crisman 
Mrs. John Hunter 
Miss Jennie Florence 
Mr. Edward Kara 
Frederick S. Dodd 
Winfield S. Mabee 

J. William Lovatt 
Charles S. Van Auken 
Mrs. Norman Hosie 
Joseph Greene 

H. A. Holden 
Edward Brookins 
David Garrison 
Clair B. Peek 

Leroy Cune 

Mrs. Walter Brightman 
John Lull 

Mrs. James Phelps 
Frank Ackerson, Sr. 
William Sherwood 
Mrs. William Lewis 
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Church 


Trinity 
Teaneck 
Tenafly 
Thiells 
Viola 


Waldwick 


Community Methodist of West 


Paterson 
Westwood 


Asbury 

West Portal 
Basking Ridge 
Bernardsville 
Bloomsbury 
Finesville 
Bound Brook 
Califon 
Fairmount 
Clinton 
Cokesbury 
Oldwick 
Cranford 
Diamond Hill 
Dunellen 


East Millstone 


Elizabeth: Calvary 


Epworth 


Holy Trinity 


Name 
Ronald G. Pannell 
R. Ernest Denton 
Mrs. R. E. Denton 
Edward Wardell 
George Raymond 
William E. Goetschius 
Mrs. Wm. Goetschius 
Ernest Laird, Sr. 
Fred Strickhart 


Arthur Cornel 
David Hower 


Southern District 


Mrs. George Warne 
Mrs. Alex Barbee 
Mrs. Floyd Apgar 
Mrs. Andrew Olsen 
L. M. McKee 

Mrs. Walter Vausse 
George Frest 

Mrs. R. Palmer 

Mrs. William Tietsworth 
Mrs. Ray Crisman 
Watson Wright 
Darmon Dilts 

Mrs. Paul Greetin 
Mrs. Herbert Coffee 
Mr. W. W. Wehrle 
Mrs. Mabel Apgar 
Mrs. Mildred Burrell 
Mrs. Alma Forster 
Mrs. Charles Hall 
Miss Rachel Hoffman 
Fred Teets 

Charles Crump 

Mrs. Emmett Latourette 
Harlon W. Drew 

Mrs. Douglas Ward 
Mrs. Harry Wilkinson 
Herbert Howe 

Mrs. S. Westervelt 
Fred Bascom 

Carl Todt 

Mrs. Agatha Nauman 
Mrs. Hans Sonntag 
L. W. Holschuh 
Frank Boers 

Joseph Lombardi 
Mary Lombardi 
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Church 
Park 


St. James 
Everittstown 


Pattenburg 
Flemington 


Frenchtown 
Gladstone 
Hampton 


Norton 
Glen Gardner 


High Bridge 
Kenilworth 
Lebanon 
Allerton 
Linden 
Martinsville 
Metuchen 


Mt. Horeb 


Neshanic 


Centerville 
Mt. Zion 


New Dover 
New Providence 


North Plainfield: Grace 


Perth Amboy: Simpson 


Wesley 
Plainfield: First 
Monroe Ave. 


Quakertown 


Name 
Mrs. Arthur Erb 
Samuel Blore 
Mrs. R. S. Tomlinson 
Mrs. Ernest Dickinson 
Mrs. A. Wilson 
Mrs. H. Herman 
Mrs. William Gaiser 
Samuel T. Hall 
Mrs. Samuel T. -Hall 
Emily B. Apgar 
Mrs. T. K. Stryker 
Mrs. C. Trimble 
Mrs. J. L. Bodine 
Mrs. Warren F. Schumacher 
Mrs. Rymond Housel 
Mrs. Edward Cregar 
Mrs. Andrew Stevens 
Mrs. Peter Stasyshyn 
Mrs. Harold J. Conover 
Joseph Brown 
Mrs. John Shallcross 
Mrs. Lynn Kramer 
Miss Elzada Yawger 
Mrs. David Sheppard 
Mrs. Alice Bowlby 
Mrs. D. S. Stewart 
Rudolph Richter 
Mrs. Rudolph Richter 
William Berg 
Mrs. Harold Howarth 
Donald H. Smith 
Mrs. Andrew T. Reilly 
Lester Coddington 
Gus Linde 
John Vermuelen 
Kenneth Snyder 
August Bloomquist 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Higgins 
Mrs. Lea Kimball 
Mrs. Grace Hagedorn 
Mrs. John Wright 
Oscar Williams 
Miss Frances Breakey 
G. T. Woglom 
Carl Hegstrom 
John Christoffersen 
George Frick 
Mrs. Oscar C. Somers 
Mrs. Robert Nichwitz 
W. L. Jeffrey 
W. I. Harris 
Mrs. W. T. Mcguire 
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Church 


Mt. Salem 
Rahway: First 


Trinity 


Roselle: St. Paul’s 


Wesley 
Roselle Park 


Scotch Plains 
Sergeantsville 
Kingwood 
Somerville 
Springdale 


Springfield 
Summit 


Oakes Memorial 
Union 


Union Village 
Westfield 


Whitehouse 


Woodbridge 


Anderson 
Changewater 
Port Colden 
Andover 
Barryville, N. Y. 


Eldred, N. Y. 
Belvidere 


Blairstown 
Walnut Valley 
Boonton 


Branchville 
Frankford Plains 


Western 


Name 
Mrs. C. Lawson 
Harold Verity 
Mr. G. Welch, Sr. 
Arthur Karns 
George H. McCullagh 
Joseph §S. Miller 
Mrs. Fred Hoeflich 
Mrs. William Wikander 
Mrs. R. Ulmer 
David Alberts 
James Stearns 
Mrs. F.. Bopp 
Mrs. Harry Wade 
William Case 
Mrs. Chester Bryan 
Mrs. Arthur Holbrook 
Mrs. William Gleim 
Edgar Hagaman 
Miss Beatrice Young 
Mr. Thomas E. Ricketts 
Mrs. R. E. Marshall 
Mrs. Nina Hapward 
R. R. Diefendorf 
Daniel Burke 
Mrs. Raymond W. Salmon 
J. Thomas Jaycox 
Mrs. Seth T. Bowen 
Mrs. Gustav Patz 
Mrs. William Horak 
Howard Wick 
T. A. Marshall 
W. W. Hoover 
Mrs. J. Sharp 
Mrs. William Conway 
Mrs. Herman Quinn 


District 
Mrs. Howard Pace 


Mrs. Paul Smith 

Mrs. Grant Ott 

Mr. Lewis Schmalzle, Sr. 
Mrs. Eric Kullberg 
Mr. William Steele 
Mr. Val Fontenella 
Mr. Chester Osterstock 
Mr. Walter Hill 

Miss Rose Dickinson 
Mrs. Anna Teague 
Mrs. Eugene Hamilton 
Mr. Frank Weiler 

Mr. Roland Ayers 
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Church 
Broadway 
Montana 
Butler 


Buttzville 
Free Union 
Chatham 
Colesville 
Libertyville 
Greenville 
Columbia 
Hainesburg 
Denville 
Dingman’s Ferry 
Dover: First 
Dover: Grace 


Flanders 


Drakestown 
Green Village 


Hackettstown 
Hope 


Johnsonburg 
Lafayette 

Lake Hopatcong 
Hurdtown 
Lower Berkshire Valley 
Madison 
Matamoras, Pa. 
Mendham 
Milford, Pa. 
Millbrook 
Milton 
Stockholm 


Morristown 


Mount Fern 


Name 
Mr. Francis Beidleman 
Mr. Theodore Schanzlin 
Mr. George Ricker 
Mrs. Everett P. Ross 
Mr. D. J. C. Drew 
Mr. John Linden 
Mrs. Robert Taylor 
Dr. Carl Frankson 
Mr. Clifford Ramsey 


ere 


Mrs. Mae Skow 

Mrs. S. C. Morris 

Mr. Walter Brown 

Mr. Irving Smith 

Mrs. Irving Smith 

Mr. John Wolf 

Mrs. Warren Thwaites 
Mrs. Adrian Reed 

Mrs. Charles Rowe 
Mrs. Gordon Hildebrant 
Mrs. Raymond McMurtie 
Mrs. Dallas Batson 


-Mrs. Erwin Smith 


Dr. Edward W. Seay 
Mr. Alfred Baylor 
Mrs. Amanda Bowers 
Mrs. Vivian Dickerson 
Mr. Frank Longman 
Mrs. C. Martin 

Mrs. Almeda Howell 


. 
: 
Mrs. William Hopkins 


Mr. George Frederick 
Mrs. Thomas E. James 
Mr. Walter Dumm 
Mr. William Burdett 
Mrs. Hazel Keller 

Mrs. Fred Briard 
Mrs. W. Scott Heim 
Mrs. Richard Cubberley 
Mr. Oscar Henry 

Mr. Edson Myer 

Mrs. George Burrell 
Mrs. Henry Polsbroeck 
Mrs. Donald Headley 
Mrs. Alice Sisco 

Mr. Robert H. McLeod 
Mr. G. Crawford Smith 
Mr. John Spargo 

Mrs. Guy Davis 
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Church 
Mount Freedom 
Mount Hermon 
Mount Tabor 


Newfoundland 
Newton 


Oxford 
Summerfield 
Parsippany 


Phillipsburg 
Pond Eddy, N. Y. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Port Morris 

West Side Hopatcong 
Port Murray 

Mount Bethel 
Rockaway 


Rockaway Valley 


Sandyston 

Walpack Center 
Sparrowbush, N. Y. 
TAGs ING 

Sparta 


Stanhope 
Stillwater 
Swartswood 
Succasunna 
Suffern 
Sussex 


Teabo 
Mount Hope 


Towaco 
Tranquility 
Greendell 
Vernon 


Vienna 
Janes Chapel 
Washington 


Name 


Mr. George Hoagland 
Mrs. H. Johnson 

Mr. M. H. Hutchinson 
Mrs. Ethel Hoagan 
Mr. Cyrus Stickle. Jr. 
Mr. Floyd Smith 

Mr. Lloyd Nesbitt 

Mr. Lew Bangma 
Mrs. William Sweet 
Mrs. Edna Stevens 
Dr. Theodore Newlin 
Mr. Irvin Shappell 
Mr. Frank Tinsman 
Dr. Alexander M. Telfer 
Mr. Walter D. LaValle 
Mr. James A. Wylie 
Mr. William Gillinder 
William F. Ejichorn 
Mr. William L. Kiefer 
Mr. Robert Bancker 
Mr. William McMekin 
Mr. J. L. Ronk 

Mr. W. J. Richards 
Mrs. Mabel Redfern 
Mrs. Thomas Oakes 


Mr. Lester Price 
Mr. George Scheitlin 
Mr. Millard H. Best 


Mrs. Edward A. Bailey 
Mr. Benjamin Hosking 
Mr. Clifford Warren 
Mr. Herbert Pellow 
Mr. Brice Stanton 
Mrs. Florence Riczko 
Mrs. Evelyn Sanders 
Mrs. Helen James 

Mr. Walter Read 

Mr. S. E. Bittner 

Mr. Edward W. Smith 
Mr. Floyd F. Marvin 
Mr. Seely Storms 

Mr. Harry Vance 

Mr. Evans Whitmore 


Mr. Raymond F. Hummer 
Mr. Walter D. Fitts 
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Church Name 


Waterloo Mr. Norman Hill 
Miss Dorothy Snyder 

Westtown, N. Y. Mr. Ira C. Whitford 
Mrs. Ira C. Whitford 

Wharton Mr. Fred Honeychurch 


Mr. Hugh A. Force 
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APPENDIX II 


MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Iu Menariam 


“Blessed are the dead who died in the Lord.’’—Rev. 14:13. 
| 


Date of Yrs. in 
No. NAME Death Place of Death Place of Burial Age| Min- 
istry 
1 |Ichabod B. Carmichael..|Jan. 11, 1858/Vernon, N. J.............. Mien baer doar styeetoney ears 315 4 
ON John Ke ohaw.....s.-.. Oct. APUSSSNewarkes Nelo eine stecs s MorristowmseN. Jssseeee nee if} | Bis} 
3 |Thomas McCarroll..... May 9, 1860|East-Newark, N.J........ NGM, IMG dlns cane gods une COMO 
4 |Thomas W. Pearson....|May 28, 1860|/New Providence, N.J...... IAS DUlmyanisen len Nem Vener rren tee SO) 85 
5 |Dayton F. Reed........ Oct. 9) 1860|Flatbushy No Yo..925- eee. Brook) vii Nem Gene eee 48 | 10 
6 |Manning Force......... Hebmmmoe mllSo2houssexa Cos Nadine ast: plencleta, Na dlotcsugeccoce 76 || Bil 
an obneLemcenhartis ere Mar. 8, 1862}/Hampton Road, Va........ Motienvalles Sales Nee Yee to aloe 
8 |Sylvester Armstrong....|Jan.. 7, 1863)Plainfield, N.J............ IMISOCIBY INE dc nocdesasns 36 i 
9 |William M. Burroughs. .}Apr. 17, 1864|Hohokus, N.J............ IMINO, TED cso cowoosees ae 60 25 
10 |George W. White....... SED ERO mn SO4 WeromannNewd mee mae mts ercec (le em ett aaee orcas ete etstersts toes 32 5 
11 |Wesley Robertson...... Nov. 2, 1864|Jacksonville, Fla.......... NewarktuN a dinsnneacne «a: 57 | 29 
12 |Wm. M. Lippincott..... Rie bemoan CODING WAEK@ UNG Lert me ier. BrooldlyaNen Youur 30 4 
13 |} Warren C. Nelson...... WMavamOmSoo|lketersburgy Vanemennee eke ColdiSprings Ne ae eee 50 | 26 
14 |Oliver Badgley......... Oct. TL, TAR Nevord oie, Wo dlss Gaacuvecoe Morristown, N. J.......... SEOs 
15 |Samuel Y. Monroe..... eb oe 1 S6riebudsone Oriya Ned secs @amdentNe Jie ere ae byl || 
16 |Reuben Vansyckle...... Wier, 25 aksovA Somes ING Al. 5 suc cu ocmoodd Macon Nb diosecesecosn: 54 | 24 
17 |John Summerfield Coit. .|Jan. 7, 1868\Montana, Iowa........... IBN Gh ING dls oe caceoos 39 15 
18 |Hiram Mattison........ Nov. 24, 1868|Jersey City, N. Y......... SclbasN ayaa ante ene 58 | 32 
19 | William Stikeman...... Feb. 10, 1869|Swartswood, N.J......... Somebodies cocseaaoute 24 3 
20 |Waters Burrows........ Mar. 4, 1869]Basking Ridge, N.J....... New Providence, N.J...... 79 53 
21 |Henry Trumbower..... Jan. 291870) Clarkesvailley Nad ao... ere ree Hackettstown, N. J........ 48 27 
22 |George Banghart....... Feb. 9, 1870|Bridgeville, N.J.......... BIHAN. INS dla Guedoconce 88 | 60 
23 |John McClintock....... Mar. 4, 1870|Madison, N.J............ Ty OWA, IN Mace ootan comb 55 | 35 
24 |Benjamin F. Simpson...|July 12, 1871)Hanover, N.J............ Orange. Jivicde aeyqo ences 36 10 
25 |Caleb A. Lippincott....|July 26, 1871|Denville, N. J............. Succasunna, N.J.......... 69 | 41 
26 |Alfred Cookman........ Noy: 18, 1871|\Newark, N. J. 0.c.¢. 5000+. Philadelphia, Pa........... 43 | 24 
27 |George O. Carmichael...|Mar. 3, 1872|Hainesville, N. J.......... iBushkall Pace eee 388 | 15 
28 |Stacy W. Hilliard...... Aug: 31, 1873|Perth Amboy, N.J........ Pemberton, N.J.........0. 50 | 28 
29 |Benjamin Kelley....... Octo 24 1874 (Port Jiervisy Nodes. cece Newark, Nu Je 20 oe eerie 59 | 32 
20: John. Hanlon... 06. <0- « Jan. 4, 1875|Morristown, N.J.......... Morristown, N. J..........] 39 | 19 
31 |Robert Boyd Yard..... July) 17, 1875 Elizabeth, IN. Jo. ccc. one laverstraw Nn Gorrie AWE | Ourl 
32 |John Sanford Swaim....|Nov. 18, 1875|Jacksonville, Fla.......... Newark ruben ener 69 | 41 
33 |Henry Boehm.......... Dec. 28, 1875|Woodrow, S. I., N.Y. ...|Woodrow, 8.1, N. Y...... 100 | 74 
34 |Isaac N. Felch......... Mar. 24, 1876|Hackettstown, N.J........ Paterson, Noda. +-aes57e 69 | 45 
3on John Da Blainesss ss July, 208, 18761Newark, No Jics.... . cts ste Oranges NewWiesen ccs seman 57 | 34 
36 |Bartholomew Weed..... Janie eonis OlNewark, Noda. nutes .s)s Newark, N.J..........-.. 86 | 62 
37 |Thomas Walters........ July Weuls79 Hackensack, Nw se ceiserer. Malfords Pa aacmaeereacetletior 55 | 30 
SOM UAMes AV Arsen. cies clas Jan. 23, 1880|New Providence, N. J...... Haverstraw, N. Y......... 75} 51 
39 |Jonathan T. Crane..... Feb. 16, 1880|Port Jervis, N. Y.......... Elizabeth, N.J............ 61 | 35 
40 |Robert L. Dashiell...... Mar. 8, 1880|Newark, N.J.......:..... Newark, N.J...........-- 55 | 32 
41 |William H. Dickerson...|Aug. 26, 1880|Denville, N.J............. Springfield, N. J........... 52 | 26 
42 |Sylvester H. Opdyke....|Oct. 21, 1880|Newton, N.J............. Hlizabeth, Nido. ase ei- 538 | 23 
43 |David W. Bartine...... Nae a 136 1881) Trenton, Ned fe qecscieesi-! Trenton, N.J.........-.+- 70 | 49 
44 |Fletcher Lummis....... Jan. 13, 1882|Newark, N.J......0...5.. OtisvillesyNe WY aes de ee 63 | 39 
45 |Michael E. Ellison......|Mar. 6, 1882|Jersey City, N.J.......... Trenton Ne J2 0 moe aero) +: 64 | 39 
46 |Jonathan K. Burr...... Apreeod 1eee! Trenton, Neda: coed.) cnen.: Morristown, N.J.......... 57 | 34 
47 |James H. Dandy....... Mayr 12) 1882iRahway, Nod... eos Perth Amboy, N.J........ 84 | 56 
48 |Rodney Winans........ Sept. 15, 1882|Westfield, N.J............ Westfield, N.J.......-.... 69 | 44 
49 |Jacob D. Dailey........ Apr. 10, 1883|Bethlehem, Pa............ Tottenville, Sil Ne Wicecrec 63 | 38 
50 |Stephen K. Russell... .. Feb. 25, 1884|San Leandro, Cal.......... San Leandro, Cal.......... 58 19 
51 |Sylvanus W. Decker....|Apr. 25, 1884/Paterson, N.J..........-- Paterson, N. J..........-- 7 | 45 
52 |Edward M. Griffth..... May 28, 1884|Hilton, N.J.....-.--....- Newark, N.J.......-.+.++ 62 | 40 
53 |Edwin A. Day......... Nov. 9, 1884|Eatontown, N.J.......... New Providence, N. A se vicve 56 | 33 
54 |Isaac Cross...........- Noy. 21, 1884|/Washington, D.C......... Elizabeth, N.J............ 73 | 49 
55 |George Winsor......... Dec. 28, 1884|Millford, Pa.............. Milford Pa & oertce eters 71} 45 
56 |Thomas T. Campfield...|Apr. 14, 1885|Washington, N.J......... Hackettstown, N. Jee 74) 41 
57 |David Graves.......... May 23, 1885|/Newark, N.J..........--- Newark, N.J...........-- 68 | 43 
58 |Bromwell Andrew...... Apr. 29, 1886|/Navesink, N.J............ Red Bank, N.J........... 88 | 57 
540) \iolivey JOE Siae oonaeabe Feb. 4, 1887|Sergeantsville, N.J........ New Springville, N. J...... 66 | 37 
60 |James O. Rogers....... Apr. 11, 1887|Hackensack, N.J......... INewarky Nes saris sic 74 | 51 
61 |James N. Keys......... May 14, 1887|Deckertown, N.J......... Sussex Ned pperetitoerce wie 63 | 33 
62 |William G. Wiggins..... Sept. 10, 1887|Paterson, N. Dicsesrare agetel distaxs © Paterson, N.J........--:- 66 e 
63 |James M. Tuttle....... Nov. 22, 1887|Spring Lake, N.J......... Irvington, N.J...........- 78 of 
64 |James H. Runyon...... Jan. 19, 1888|Tottenville, N. Y.. ....... Tottenville, S. I, N. Y..... os 
65 |William Tunison....... Apr. 8, 1888]Orange, N.J...........+.- ERrentonse Nerden reer: os a 
66 |Cornelius Clark, Sr..... July 17, 1888|Rahway, N.J............- Rahway, N.J..........++. Ae 
6%, | Peter, Day. fesmisn se 3 Oct. 10, 1888/New Providence, N.J...... New Providence N.J...... aul eH 
68 |John Scarlett........-- Jan. 18, 1889|Orange, N. J.........+-6+ Madison Ndierreresctecrcn 8 
ee 
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Date of Yrs. in 
No NAME Death Place of Death Place of Burial Age} Min- 
istry 
69 |Joseph R. Adams....... Mar. 21, 1889|Metuchen, N.J........... Metuchen! Nid sonnet 65 39 
70 |Crook S. Vancleve...... Mar. 3, 1890}Pennington, N.J.......... Mount Holly, N.J........ 75 | 54 
71 |William W. Voorhees...|Sept. 12, 1890|Liberty Falls, N. Y........ Hackettstown, N.J........ 56 | 34 
(2) |JoDN pS. -Lorters vee eens Oct. Dee SO0) Burling tongs Nerd eemeciineerts Burlington, N. J °°, a2. cue 8 | 61 
73 |Amos H. Belles........ ADremeo2 a SoliNewarkr Neem erentet an Elizabeth, N. J............ 75 | 42 
74 |Benjamin Day......... Oct. 17, 1891)/Ann Arbor, Mich.......... Ann Arbor, Mich.......... 84] 59 
75 |Charles Maybury....... Feb. 18, 1892}West Town, N. Y......... Hudson City, N. J. ........ 38 8 
76 |Ambrose S. Compton...|/Feb. 20, 1892}/Ocean Grove, N.J......... Orange,|NaJ cee 68 | 36 
77 \John B. Mathis........ Mar 27.7 1892|'Trenton) Nooocsece ances: Trenton; NoJ 2 eee 77 40 
78 |Isaac W. Cole.......... Mar. 28, 1892|Newark, N.J............. ArlingtonyNadieccn eee 69 | 40 
79) John N; Cranes... 3. July 9, 1892)|Newark, N.J............. Newark,"N. J 2 ssacieee 81} 59 
80 |Thomas H. Stockton....|July 29, 1892|Buenos Aires, S. A......... Buenos Aires, 8S. A......... 53} 21 
81 |Thomas H. Smith...... Augie; 91892) Wyoming pNed seen ec Orange, (Nad 223320 72 42 
82 |Ralph 8. Arndt........ AUg esa lS92||Newark-wNaw selec sania oer Blizabeth, No daeeee ene 66 43 
83 |Alexander L. Brice..... Sept. 11, 1892|Elizabeth, N.J............ Newark, Nod s-. oernee eee 70 | 45 
84 |Albert H. Brown....... Oct. 721893)iNewark. Nad eerste Newarks Ne Joes teen 64 | 38 
SomUaCOD LL LOruaeee eer INOvsee2o, LSgal Newarky New aoee eee Pemberton, Neds 75 | 50 
86 |Josiah F. Canfield...... Dec. 31, 1894/Ocean City, N.J.......... Bargamtowny Ne Jaen eee 87 | 65 
87 |Thomas H. Jacobus..... Feb. 5, 1895} Jersey City, N.J.......... Paterson; Ni Joe seer 59 | 27 
88 |Martin Herr........... Feb. 23, 1895)Whitehouse, N.J.......... Whitehouse, N.J.......... 75 | 51 
89 | William Day........... July 21, 1895)Rutherford, N.J.......... Newark) N.J22 Se coer 68 | 44 
90 |Charles H. Bassett... .. Aigo 5) 81 595|/baterson Nerd em eerie North Manlius, N. Y...... 30 5 
91 |Charles R. Snyder...... Sept. 8, 1895]Newark, N.J............. Newark, .N.J ooace eee 58 | 34 
92 |Nelson A. Macnichol....|Sept. 16, 1895]Paterson, N.J............ Newarks Ne Jie once eee 43 19 
93 |Cyrenius A. Wombough. Janeeo) 2596] Orange Ne opera ne Orange,-N2Ji-2-5 aceon 70 | 42 
04" Henryalittz-eeereetee Jan. 31, 1896)Susquehanna, N. Y........ Sussex NJ oc... eee eee ell Ble 
95 |Lewis G. Griffith....... Heb; ) 95, 1.896|Camdens Nader Philadelphia, Pa........... 33 5 
96 |John O. Winner........ Mar. 4, 1896 Pennington, Ned eet Nyack? N2eYo9 2) eee 70 | 48 
97 |John W. Seran......... Sept. 14, 1896|Newark, N.J............. Newark; N: Jeacscee eee 72 | 46 
98 |George Miller.......... Nov. 15, 1896|Little Falls, N.J.......... Andover) NuJdeece.seeeeee LAs || 4 
99 |Sandf’d Ven Benschoten.|Dec. 18, 1896]Passaic, N.J.............. Penn: Yan, Na Ye. cneeeree 64] 38 
100 |Jeremiah Cowins....... Feb. 3, 1897}Bound Brook, N. J........ Bound Brook, N. J........ 67} 41 
101 |Steward F. Custard..... Maro.) Loo. Dunellens Ni eeeeiete tee Easton Pa 325 ae 35 5 
102 |Daniel E. Frambes..... Mara26541897) bort.Orame Neuere Newton,tN.d2 02... coe eee 75 51 
103 |John I. Marrow........ June 19,1897 NewarkGN.Jo. cc sscnaete.s Paterson, NoJ22. . cae 74) 51 
104 |John Crawford......... July 0511097] VeronaseNa Janeen Glasgow, Del............- 47) 21 
105 |John A. Munroe........ Oct; ~30; 1897|\Newark, N.dJo-....2seeee- Paterson N-.5.. eee 62 | 39 
106 | William J. Keatley..... Nov. 4, 1897|/Pennsylvania............. Shickshinny, baz. peer 33 6 
107 |Solomon Parsons. ...... Noy.meels) 1897|'Patersons Ne Jeroen NyackeNayicn.e eres 65 39 
108 |John Atkinson......... Dec. 8, 1897|Haverstraw, N. Y......... Princetons: Naima 62 |} 45 
109 |Isaac N. Vansant....... Dec. 27, 1897|Stony Point, N. Y......... Stony Pointy Nee’ ere GigimnoS 
110 |Micah J. Cramer....... Jan. /23,2.1898) Carlisle; Pal cence ee Blizabeth, Newser eee 63 38 
111 |Joseph H. Knowles..... Feb. 19, 1898|New York, N. Y.......... Coletown,:N: Jie ne eee 67 | 44 
112 |Charles S. Coit......... Mari 6:5 S98) Irvinetons Newnes Bloomfield, N. J........... 76 | 51 
113 |Lewis R. Dunn......... Aug. 6, 1898}East Orange, N.J......... Newark, Ni dene 76 | 57 
114 |Theo. S. Haggerty...... Sept. 9, 1898|Blairstown, N.J.......... Blairstown) Nev... seen iy | AP 
115 |Howard P. Doane...... Noy. 27, 1898|Newark, N.J............- Newark/;NvJ07.* eeeeen 43 | 22 
116 |Cornelius Clark........ Decamel (el SOSiiDoversNeavmnucen eee ee Dover, No Jia cn eee 64] 41 
117 |Daniel R. Lowrie....... Aus 317, 1899 DaboreNadasne eee Bloomfield, N. J........... 65 | 36 
118 |James M. Freeman..... Feb. 27, 1900|Morristown, N.J.......... Perth Amboy, N. J........ 73 50 
119 |Edson W. Burr......... May 19, 1900/Island Heights, N.J....... Middletown, Conn......... 59 | 36 
120 |Sylvester N. Bebout....|/June 30, 1900|Little Falls, N.J.......... Madison, Ni dice eee 62 | 38 
121 |Theodore D. Frazee....|Aug. 25, 1900]Rossville, N. Y............ Woodrow, 8. I., N. Y...... 62] 38 
122 |Thomas S. Dedrick..... Dec. 1, 1900}Hackettstown, N.J........ Hackettstown, N. J........ 83 | 49 
123 |Abraham M. Palmer....|Dec. 138, 1900/Somerville, N. J....:...... Newark, NiJis. scene ee 83 | 58 
124 |David Walters......... Feb. 14, 1901|Lebanon, N.J............ Lebanon, Ne Jin eee ap 9 
125 |Samuel B. Rooney...... Marsee2o 781001) Buiialow Naa eee Hiemimngton; New eee 82 | 56 
126 |Merritt C. Reed........ Mar. 26, 1901)/Mount Freedom, N. J...... SpringtieldsN=.J semen ee 62 | 34 
127 |Salmon D. Jones....... July 29, 1901)Ocean Grove, N.J......... Wethersfield, Conn........ 64 | 33 
128 |Richard Thomas....... pr. 7, 1902|Hackettstown, N.J........ Hackettstown, N.J........ 73 | 48 
129 |Nicholas Vansant....... Mavyauosn 1902) MadisonsiN ad meter eieee Patersony Noda. eae eee 79} 60 
130 |Thomas Rawlings...... May 29, 1902|Morris Plains, N.J........ Oranges Ni Jae eee 72 | 48 
1315) JacobsAnCraigsn ee June 30, 1902/Centerville, N.J.......... Somerville; NaJesce eee 62 | 19 
132 |Stephen L. Baldwin..... Julyae 2 Sau 902) BrooklynseN a ieee eee Brooklyn, Nes Yaa ee eee 67 | 44 
133 |Charles Larew......... Nov. 21, 1902}Mendham, N.J........... Hackettstown, N.J........ 77 | 56 
134 |John W. Barrett....... Maya! 2551903|'DoversaNe deere Newark, Niwa. eee eee 84} 60 
135 |Richard Vanhorne...... Sept. 11, 1903}Ocean Grove, N. J......... Hackettstown, N. J........ 84] 61 
136 |Jacob Tyndall......... Mar. 20, 1904)Mount Freedom, N. J...... Haston,Po) crac ee eee 70 | 38 
137 |John L. Hayes......... Ulva, O04 \Veronaw Nace seer nee Bloomfield, N. J........... wa | 52 
138 |John A. Kingsbury..... Dec. 19, 1904]Vineland, N.J............ Vineland N. Jasna 73 36 
139 |James H. Robertson....|Feb. 14, 1905)Spokane, Wash............ Paterson) Nv dienes 61} 29 
140 |Charles E. Walton...... Apr. 17, 1905|Springfield, N. J........... Hackettstown, N.J........ 67 | 46 
141 |James H. Piper........ Apr. 30, 1905)Bloomville, N. Y.......... Nyack; .NeeY2er eee 52 | 25 
142 |George T. Jackson...... June 3, 1905)Newark, N.J............. Nutley; Nad aeace eee 85 |} 51 
143 |George W. Treat....... Attra ¢48. 905] belmareNa dee cee eae Asbury Park, No onoseeeaen 75 | 46 
144 |Gilbert H. Winans...... Oct. 28, 1905|Brooklyn N. Y........... OrangewN. Jesse eee (AL || 2 
145 |William E. Blakeslee....|Jan. 27, 1906|/Summit, N.J............. Dover! Ne J see eee 70} 48 
146 |Jesse 8. Gilbert........ Feb. 11, 1906]Amityville, N. Y.......... Paterson, Ne Jee eeeeeeee 60 | 38 
147 |James R. Bryan........ Feb. 18, 1906|Plainfield, N.J............ Plainfield) Nedee- ee eee 78 | 58 
148 |Lewis T. Janes......... fae 12, 1906/Indianapolis, Ind.......... Basking Ridge, N. J....... 70 | 29 
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Shadrach L. Bowman... 
Asher R. Cronce....... 
William B. Judd....... 
Charles W. Parsons..... 
William H. McCormick. 
Samuel B. D. Prickitt... 
Josiah R. Daniels...... 
Abram M. Harris....... 
John F. Dodd.......... 
Alexander Craig........ 
Walter Chamberlin..... 
Joseph A. Owen........ 


een D. Harris..... 
Fredrick C. W. Ramoth. 
vee BeWiges.o..s. 


William M. Johnston... 
Walter A. Chadwick.... 


Richard B. Lockwood... 
George H. Whitney..... 
William S. Gallaway.... 
John A. Gutteridge 

Wilson F. Randolph... 
Henry J. Hayter....... 
Elbert Clement........ 


Joseph F. Shaw...... A. 
William H. Haggerty.... 
Enoch V. King......... 


Jonathan M. Meeker... . 
Edwin N. Crasto....... 
Samuel P. Hammond... 


Sylvanus D. Decker.... 
John B. Taylor......... 
Thompson H. Landon.. . 
Edward C. Dutcher..... 
John H. E. peut Bans 


Morris D. Church. ..... 
William Mean SRE te 


Charles S. Davison. .... 
George F. Dickinson.... 
John H. Timbrell....... 
Charles L. Walworth.... 
George W. Gardner..... 
Andrew Henry......... 
James B. Faulks....... 
Henry A. Buttz........ 
William R. Kiefer...... 
Wesley Martin......... 
Albert B. Richardson .. 
William A. Tinney...... 
John W. Ryder........ 
Edgar O. Howland..... 


2. 1920|Maplewood, N.J.......... Ossining, N. Y 
, 1920|Leonia, N. J........----> Hackensack, N.J..... 


, 1920 Ce IN JOe es tee tetas Elizabeth, N.J........ 


, 1921] Westfield, N.J.........--. Hackettstown, N.J.... 
, 1921|Matamoras, Pa.........-- Pine Hill, N. Y........ 


1908|Ocean Grove, N. J......... New Hempstead, N. Y 
1909}Port Morris, N.J......... Rockaway, N. J 


see eeees 


1917|Atlantic Highlands, N. J.. 


1917) Rahway, N. J Tottenville, S. I., N. Y 


were wor eereee 


1920|Mount Tabor, N.J........ Paterson, N. J 


eee teee 


eee ceoee 


1920] Annadale, N. J..........-- Bloomsbury, N.J..... 


1920| Madison N diso 
1921)/Ramsey, N.J..........--- Raibsville, Pa 


eee roe eerere 


1921|Clifton Springs, N. Y...... Oneonta, N. Y 


1921|Rahway, N. J Tottenville S. I, N. Y 
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Be stehe eicrentats Mount Holly, Nodes, 


se eeeeceee 


Newton, N.J......... 
North Bergen, N.J........ 
Mount Carmel, N. Y.. 


1922|Ocean Grove, INS J eeeerres \Troy, INDTY Pisce etter tne 


me | | 
eee 
———_—_ | — 


eeee 


eee. 


Place of Death Place of Burial 
23, 1906|Lake Mohonk, N. Y....... Montville, N.J...... 
, 1906] Woodbridge, N.J......... Rahway, N.J......... 
1906|Ocean Grove, N. J......... Newark Nai eeeeee 
, 1906)Tottenville, S. I., N. Y..... Rosemont, N.J....... 
1907) Alliance, Oo eee aot: Linden Ned so0- ace: vee 
1907|Plainfield, N.J............ Fairfield, N. Y............ 
1908) Dover; “Nadie cee cceee: DoverNodiinae teen 


eee oeeceerece 


1909}Phillipsburg, N.J......... Andover, N.J........ 


eee eeeeee 


cence 


eeee 


eons 


1912|Rahway, N. J......2.....- Westfield, N.J............ 
1912|Saratoga, N. Y............ Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
IGIZINutleyweNe diecec ee occcee: Nutley Nodisegece cnet ane 
1913] Jersey City, N.J.......... Otisvilles Na Year eree 
1913|Springfield, N. J........... Rockland NG Yerreeeee ee 
6, 1913]Plainfield, N.J............ Newark NaJessre acer 
1913) Newark, Ne Timer mer! Frenchtown, Nadie 
6, 1914|Newark, N.J............. Newark, Naveen 
1914] Amityville, N. Y.......... RortenvissuNea ener te eee 
1914 Bradtordw ace Milford: Parsee asietecncn oc 
1914|M.E. Hospital, B’klyn, N. Y.|Nyack, NEY. eee 
1914|Martinsville, N.J......... Elizabeth) Nadiscesssseee> 
1914|Caldwell, N.J............ Caldwell, NG Sines ele i 
1915|Binghamton, N.J......... New York, IN Se Ye ees 
1915\Newark, NoJ.....2.0.0.2- ElizabethNeJ eects secre 
1915| New Brunswick, Nites: New Burnswick, INeftoerere ee 
NOME MAGE, Windsnncboacoace6e Hackettstown, Node 
1915|Oradell Nov.2.. sees oe. Paterson No uieeeeenccice 
1916] Jersey City, NE IWRS amas North Bergen, N. J........ 
1917|New York City, N. Y...... BlizabethwNeadieeecne sete 
19i7iDenvers Cole ete TarrytOowny Ne Xcess: 


Filiconardo, Nodeperece eee 


1917|Hawthorne, N.J.......... Paterson iNemere mee sce 
1917|Paterson, N.J...........- Paterson NiwWineeeern te 
4, 1917|Frenchtown, N.J......... Bloomsbury, N.J......... 
LOI7 Boonton Neer crits. - Boonton, Neder vee ect 
3, 1917|Bordentown, N.J......... Bordentown, N.J......... 
1917/Ocean Grove, N.J......... Blizabethy Naweeanasees aor 
8, 1917|Mountain View, N.J...... Paterson, N. A rere cs 
1917|Irvington, N. J...........- Irving tons Nev seu ar cteierel 
6, 1918|Somerville, N. J........... @aldwelltNadeomemccnc ee 
1918|Newton, N.J...........+- Newton, N.J........--.-- 
1918] Verona, N. A eee eae Montclair, N. J........... 
1918 Sergeantsville, INS Umea Branchville, N.J.......... 
1918|Newark, N.J..........--. IryinetonseNed peer ert 
9, 1919) Little Falls, NAD en Great Meadows, N.J...... 
1919|Flanders, N.J..........-- INewarke: Netoiete steerer tay. 
1919|Denver, Colo..........--. Linden, INS Ta eh bent 
1919|Newark, N.J.........-6-- Chatham, N.J...........- 
1919|Rockaway, N.J..........- Rockaway, N.J..........- 
1920|Bloomingdale, N. Y....... Hanover tN sdieermtcrecrt 
1920|East Orange, N.J......... Basking Ridge, N.J....... 


ea ee 


oo ee 


cece 


eeee 


Date of ‘ Yrs. in 

No. NAME Death Place of Death Place of Burial Age| Min- 

istry 
229 Morris T. Gibbs........ May 20, 1922|Augusta, N J............. Hackettstown, N. J........ 73 | 42 
930 |Sarinus P. Rechnitzer...}Aug. 9, 1922}Hoboken, N.J............ Perth Amboy, N.J........ 50} 16 
231 |Clyde W. Demings..... Novem (9). 1922|\Prescott-pArize. mses ete ee Prescott, Ariza, nearer 58 | 28 
O20 eayeAa Oakes seen Deca 4,.1922|Summits NaJdeneseeee ene Union Ne Jin cate nee 41 9 
9335) Johny Mayans eee e {Jan 31,1923} Bayonne, Nidy vacee eee. Neshanic, N. J............ 58 | 30 
234 |Addison W. Hayes...... Mar. 12, 1923)Binghamton, N. Y......... Binghamton> NowYeseeeee ee 72 | 45 
235 |Frederick Bloom....... Mar. 23, 1923|Jersey City, N.J.......... Lebanon? N: Jiceete eee 70} 49 
236 |David B. F. Randolph..jApr. 1, 1923)Plainfield, N. J............ Plamfield SN J¢-e ee eee 75 | 52 
937 |Charles R. Barnes...... Aprae2i 1920 Hoboken Nod eee Linden, Noi oe 87 58 
238 |Francis J. Tomlinson....|Aug. 20, 1923}Saint Petersburg, 1 Ee eae Saint Petersburg, Fla...... 79 | 40 
2939 |Edward H. Atwood..... Novi. 760, 1923| Paterson; Nadnea a kee Paterson; NeJeniee es eeeeee 62 24 
240 |Whitfield C. Timbrell...|Dec. 30, 1923}Brooklyn, N. Y........... Clifton, N. heen ow 71 34 
241 |John H. Egbert........ Janene 21; 1924|ChathamyNedians sees Hackettstown, N.J........ 80 | 45 
242 |William E. Palmer...... Mar. 29, 1924|Newark, N.J............. Milford):Pa:.. 032. eeeeee 63 | 33 
943 |Harold M. Herbert..... Aug. 27, 1924|Hackensack, N.J.....:... Hackensack, Nv eee 33 6 
944 |William W. VanDerhoff.|/Oct. 14, 1924)Newark, N.J............. Paterson; Nid) .aes eee 73 41 
245 |Albert Van Deusen..... Nov. 18, 1924) Roseville, N.Ji......2%... Tappan; N: Yee econ 84 58 
946 |Abraham J. Conklin.,..|Jan. 15, 1925|Sloatsburg, N. Y.......... Haverstraw, NiYeoeo eee 84 58 
247 |William H. Ruth....... Marae 22501925|Crantords Nada aeen eee Baston; Paice meee 80 | 52 
248 |Thomas Hall........... July 6, 1925|Beaver Lake, N.J......... Arlington; Naw see 80 | 54 
249 | William H. Carson..... Aug. 5, 1925)Washington, N.J......... Washington) N: Jiceeenee ee 81 42 
250 |George C. Wilding...... Nov. 16, 1925|Hast Orange, N.J......... Orange Nido... eee 79 | 52 
951 |Levi B. McMickle...... Feb. 10, 1926|Paterson, N.J......-.25.. Newton; No dic. nee eeeres 50 | 15 
252 |Staley F. Davis........ Hebse1 777.1926) BrooklyniyNe veces eee Delawanna; N&J Seen ee 49 20 
953 |Samuel Jones.......... Apr 20;.1926| BrooklynwNew\e eases Newton\.N..J 2. ounseeee eee 52 23 
254 |Samuel P. Lacey....... Apr 300) 1926|Newark, Nod ames ettee een Basking Ridge, N. J....... 90 | 69 
255 |Charles E. Collerd...... May 26, 1926/Brooklyn, N. Y........... Bloomfield. Nii. 57 | 20 
256 |James I. Boswell....... Nov. 30, 1926}Ocean Grove, N.J......... Hlizabeth; Nadi weveneet eee 90 | 66 
257 |Elkana H. Conklin Jans wl3s 1927 |\Nyacka Nowy acre ence one Warwick, NeeYc. cess 81 53 
258 |Thomas I. Coultas...... Deco 26) 1927) MadisoneNad) eee ee Morristown, Ni Jee eee 74 58 
259 |Enoch Meachem....... Feb. 19, 1928}East Orange, N.J......... Linden, N. J 2 oe 82 aS 
260 |John R. Wright........ Mar. 6, 1928]Jersey City, N. Ji..o.se20- Ambler, Pa cae eee S04 253 
261 |Thomas G. Spencer..... Mar. 9, 1928|Montelair, N. J........... Mount Carmel, Pa........ 60 | 35 
262 |Louis C. Muller........ Apro 645.1928) New: Yorks City.-- een ee ee Newark, N: J 2... 25505 79 57 
263 |John C. Davison....... Oct. 20, 1928|Berkeley; Cal: . 21... 20... hee Japan aero eee 85 | 56 
264 |Albert S. Dezendorf....|Nov. 28, 1928]Califon, N. J.............. CalifoniN. Jae eee 55 13 
265 |Frank L. Rhodes....... Jans 015, 1929) BrooklymeNse\e eee a oe Warwick, N-Yigeeee 60 | 38 
266 |George Mooney........ Jan. 18, 1929|}EKast Summit, N.J........ PiaintieldS Ns ies. steers 66 | 44 
267 |Joseph W. Dally....... Marsy ed; 1929 Harriman, Nawoneeenen eer Highland Mills, N. Y...... 86 | 63 
268 |Louis I. Bowman...... May 28, 1929]Allendale, N. J............ Dover. Na Jno ee 81 43 
269 |William A. Knox....... Oct 5.11929 | DoversNe daa eee Rutherford: Ni oeeeeeeee 70} 39 
270 |Rush W..Lake.......... May 2, 1980)Middletown, N. Y......... Otisvilles NAY 32 aes 65 22 
271 |Robert M. Bolmer...... May 138, 1980]Owensmouth, Cal......... Owensmouth, Cal......... 41 16 
272 |Lewis J. Gordon........|May 138, 1980]Frenchtown N.J......... Frenchtown, N.J......... 71 15 
273 |William M. Trumbower.|June 25, 1980/Brooklyn, N. Y........... Hackettstown, N.J........ 75 | 47 
274 |Herbert I. Smith....... July 16, 1980)Newfoundland, N.J....... White Plains, N. Y........ 40 3 
275 |Robert B. Collins....... July 29, 1980;Madison, N.J.......:.... Madison; NiJdineeee eee 90°} 67 
276 |Jesse L. Hurlbut....... Aug. 2, 1980|Montclair, N. Ji... 2... Orange; NuJ Jee. eee 87 | 65 
277 |Alfred H. Maryott...... Sept. 14, 1930/Greenwood Lake, N.J..... Madisons Ned oan Slgiaeos 
278 |Francis A. Mason...... wept 17, 1930| Caldwell SNowWiaste onsen Brooklyn; N.Y. 2a 92] 63 
279 |Frederick S. Benson... .|Oct. 9, 1980|Rockaway, N.J........... Paterson) Ne Jieeeee eee 57 | 18 
280 | William V. Bolek....... Nov. 24, 1980|Newark, N.J............. Union, N. Vicodin eee 34 5 
281 |Winfield C. Snodgrass...|Mar. 28, 1931/Springfield, N.J........... Arlington; Nadeewseeeeee 81 62 
282 |James C. Howard...... Apremel3s41931| Yorke Passe ees ee ae Loganville; Pacman 69 44 
283 |Nathaniel Brooks....... Apra 29) 1931|DoverwNadee ae Ss ae Dover NoJ.c see eee 80} 48 
284 |Robert M. Alysworth.. j|Aug. 16, 1931|Paterson, N. J............ Arlington, Nodie.aseeeeee 77 | 49 
285 |Stephen H. Jones. .... Gets 2:11,.1931| Lumberton) N. Janeen eee ee Lumberton, N.J.......... 82 | 47 
286 | William S.Newsom..... Octa s23ec1 93 T RahwayaNe tease oeeece Hhzabeth; N. Jin: s2..5 eee 70 | 41 
287 |Milton E. Grant....... Apr. 151932) inden Navneet nee Ridgewood) N.Jie) eee ee 64 | 37 
288 |William A. Ihde........ Nov. 8, 1932}Brooklyn, N. Y........... Paterson, "NJ 2sn.o eee 42 15 
289 |Alexander H. Tuttle....}Dec. 4, 1932|East Orange, N.J......... Hackensack, N.J 2 sso. 88 | 63 
290 |I'rank MacDaniel...... Deerro1, 193 2\itrenton, Ned sasee eee Washington, D> Czseeee 60 | 37 
291 |John O. Winner........ May a27; 1933) Erenton Nelms Sandy Ridge, N. J......... 74 | 46 
292 |Gustave Gorisse........ May 29, 1933|Morristown, N.J.......... Mendham, N. J........... 73 35 
293 |George W. Smith....... June 15, 1933}East Orange, N.J......... Arlington Navies eee 87 | 60 
294 |Alfred Evans.......... yal 9981933) OrangesiNir eee ae eae Boonton, Nuveen 68 | 39 
295 |Winfield 8. McCowan...|Nov. 29, 1933]West New Brighton, N. Y..]Mendham, N.J........... 85 64 
296 |Eleander 8S. Jamison....|/Dec. 16, 1933]/Dunellen, N.J............ ElainfieldseN: Je.c ee eee 87 61 
297 |Harry Y. Murkland....}Feb. 11, 1934/Orange, N.J.............. Kensico,, Ni, Y acne 60 | 32 
208s Harrys Peking ee eee Mar. 14, 1934)Wanaque, N.J............ Paterson; Node eeeen es 66 | 38 
299 |Arthur S. Knight....... Apr. — 27, 1934|Brooklyn, N. Y.......:.. Morristown, N.J.......... 49 |} 21 
300 | William J. Hampton....|July 31, 1934]Easton, Penn............. Belvidere, N. Ji. sssearene 69 | 42 
301 |Joseph B. Heard....... Nov. 4, 1934/Totowa Boro, N.J........ Paterson) Ni: Ji. see eeeee 82} 50 
302 |Audley J. Bliss......... Rebyae24, 1935) Brooklyn Nees sean Metuchen, N.J........... 64 | 34 
303 |Rufus K. Boyd......... Apr. 16, 1935|}Fordtown, Tenn........... Boonton Ned = eee 13-1752 
304 |Malvern L. Andariese...|I’eb. 2, 1936/Dumont, N.J............. Orange, N. J..... abate 68 | 40 
305 |Charles S. Ryman...... Feb. 4, 1936]White Plains, N. Y........ Milford;) Eateanee eee ene 88 | 68 
306 |George F. Illman....... Mar. 8, 19386)Rockaway, N.J........... New York, NitYeue eee 75 | 47 
307 |Wilbur C. Noble....... Mar. 15, 1936|/Brooklyn,N. Y.. ....... Sparta, Ned. ceanese van ee 55 | 27 
308 |Joseph F. Andrew...... Apr. 15, 1936|Winter Haven, Fla........ Rockaway; NaJieeeecaee 85 | 60 


| 
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Harnest A. Gillespie... . 
Charles E. Scudder..... 
Stephen J. Herben...... 
Henry J. Johnston..... 
George Angleman...... 
Elam M. Garton....... 


James H. MacDonald... 
Johnekrantzspeen eee: 
Samuel O. Rusby....... 
Gilbert C. Moulsdale.... 
Oscar L. Joseph........ 
Charles M. Anderson. . 
Marion A. Johnston... 
Charles 8. Kemble...... 
Andrew J. Turner...... 
Chester J. Hoyt........ 
Fred Clare Baldwin..... 
Leslie G. Davis........ 


Davis W. C. Ramsey... 
J. Fred Bindenberger. . 
Charles S. Woodruff... . 
Wairving Dice. 4... 5.) 
Lewis G. Gunn......... 


James K. Easley....... 
William H. Burley...... 


John H. Fraser......... A 


OmMale kanes se. conn 
Martin L. Rhodes. ..... 
Henry C. Thompson.... 
Frederick J. Hubach.... 
Arthur D. Berry....... 
John L. Morgan........ 
George Fountain....... 
William D. Stultz...... 


C. Clarence Woodruff... 
George F. Storey....... 
Edwin F. Rose......... 


George Whitehead...... 
Robert J. Trevorrow.... 
William S. Robinson.... 
Carimlordanee mes. 
Perry C. Bascom....... 
DeLos H. Gridley...... 
William Deissler........ 
Fletcher L. West....... 
John Mueller.......... 
George W. Roesch...... 
Asa Us COVeyasieeinnee 
Orman M. West........ 


S. Trevena Jackson .... 


Algot Wilson .......... 
August Steitz,.......... 
Charles F. Sitterly...... 
Cale vonGlahnie..... 
Frederick B. Curry..... 
Robert S. Young.... ... 
John O. Sparnon....... 
Joseph D. Short........ 
Ral phebesUEMY > eer 
Samuel N. Thomas..... 
John E. Charlton....... 
Abram L. Fretz........ 


William I. Reed........ 


July 21, 1936|Tenafy, N. J 
ug. 11, 1936|/Englewood, N. J 
Aug. 26, 1936/Kearny, N. J 
Feb. 10, 1937|Jersey City, N. J 
Feb. 22, 1937)Maplewood, N. J 


Date of 
NAME Death 
Abram W. Willever..... 
Charles W. Wright..... A 


Place of Death 


Aug. 30, 1937)Mountain Lake, N. J 


Sept. 7, 1937|Piermont, N. Y 
Dec. 13, 1937/Summit, N. J 
Mar. 6, 1938!New York, N. Y 
Mar. 24, 1938)Brooklyn, N. Y 
Apr. 18, 1938}Paterson, N. J 
Apr. 20, 1938]Pleasant Plains, 8. I., N. Y.|Nutley, N. J 
May 31, 1988]Easton, Pa 
June 26, 1938/Paterson, N. J 
.jJuly 15, 1938}/Bloomfield, N. J 
.|Aug. 11, 1938]Staten Island, N. Y 
Oct. 3, 1938|New York, N. Y 
Nov. 15, 1938}Passaic, N. J 
Noy. 18, 1938]Brooklyn, N. Y 
Apr. 30, 1939)East Orange, N. J 
May 6, 1939/Brooklyn, N. Y 
Aug.. 19, 1939)Amsterdam, N. Y 
Sept. 1, 1939|Maplewood, N. J 
.|Dec. 29, 1939)Travis, S. I., N. Y 
Jan. 6, 1940|St. Petersburg, Fla 
Feb. 14, 1940]Westminster, Md 
Apr. 30, 1940)Auburn, Ind 
May 8, 1940|Montclair, N. J 
May 12, 1940|Passaic, N. J 
May 30, 1940}Ocean Grove, N. J 
July 12, 1940)Tuckahoe, N. J 
ug. 22, 1940}Peekskill, N. Y 
Aug. 30, 1940)Palmyra, N. Y 
Oct. 25, 1940)Frederick, Md 
Nov. 18, 1940]North Plainfield, N. J 
Dec. 23, 1940)/Mount Tabor, W. J 
Jan. 17, 1941|Chatham, N. J 
Feb. 11, 1941!/Mexico, N. Y 
Feb. 18, 1941] Jersey City, N. J 
Mar. 9, 1941)Long Hill, Conn........... Irvington, N. J 
Apr. 12, 1941]Manasquan, N. J 
May 11, 1941|Harriman, N. Y 
June 3, 1941/Tottenville, 8. I, N. Y 
Oct. 20, 1941)/Hanover, N. J 
Dec. 15, 1941)Nanuet, N. Y 
May 3, 1942/Benkelman, Neb 
May 29, 1942/Little Falls, N.J.......... Frenchtown, N. J 
Aug. 4, 1942|Deland, Fla 
Oct. 21, 1942]Bloomfield, N. J 
Nov. 21, 1942|Brooklyn, N. Y 
Jan. 31, 1943|Hackettstown, N. J 
Apr. 14, 1948|)Newark, N. J 
Aug. 5, 1943|Clifton, N. J 
Oct. 31, 1943]Bound Brook, N. J 
Nov. 30, 1943|}Middleburg, N. Y 
Dec. 8, 1943}Netcong, N. J 
Dec. 9, 1943}Hanover, N. J 
Jan. 10, 1944)Brooklyn, N. Y 
Jan. 17, 1944/Greenlawn, L. I 
July 11, 1944}Asbury, N. J 
Oct. 2, 1944|Livingston, N. J 
Oct. 28, 1944/Briarcliff, N. Y é 
Weesemeeo 1944 | Oranger Nau seme acertere rete Elizabeth, N. J 
Feb. 3, 1945/Milford, Pa 
May 18, 1945|Brooklyn, N. Y 
June 8, 1945|New City, N. Y.... 
July 1, 1945)Franklin, N. J 
Sept. 22, 1945|Jersey City N.J 
Oct. 2, 1945|Brooklyn, N. Y 
Nov. 8, 1945|Wyckoff, N. J 
Dec. 23, 1945]Westerley, R. I 
Feb. 25, 1946|Morristown, N. J 
May 24, 1946|/West Palm Beach, Fla 
May 25, 1946/Winter Haven, Fla 
Aug. 23, 1946/Utica, N. Y 
Feb. 1, 1947|Chappaqua. N. Y 
Feb. 25, 1947|Brooklyn, N Y 
Mar. 27, 1947|Palm Beach, Fla 
June 27, 1947|Stockholm, N. J 
Sept. 14, 1947|Fair Haven, N. J 


Hackettstown, N. J 
Glen Ridge, N. J 
West Nottingham, Md 
Plainfield, N. J 
Restland Park, N. J 
Arlington, N. J 
Plainfield, N. J 
Orange, N. J 
Hempstead, N. Y 
Plainfield, N. J 
Paterson, N. J 


Se ey 
oe eee seve 
cee eee sere ene 
see eee rone 


eee ee eons 


SC ee ee 
Ce ee ee ey 
eee eee wees 
CC 


©, 8! (eitejfe, 678! 8! isi (pee e/(6 
Se eee eeeee 
ery 
SC eee ee ard 
sei lel elenexe 
see ee eevee 
CC et 
ee eccececes 
eee eee eens 
Ce ee es 
Ce a ee cr) 

ee 
i eC es 
eee eee rere es 


eee e reer es 


Manasquan, N. J 
Otisville, N. Y 
New Drop, 8S. I., N. Y 
ham, N. J 

No. Bergen, N. J 
Wauneta, Neb 


ee teeter eeere 
Se ee ey 


Coronado Beach, Fla 
Tottenville, 8. I., N. Y 
Monmouth, N. J 
Newburgh, N. Y 
Annapolis, Md 
Clifton, N. J 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Middleburg, N. Y 
Englewood, N. J 
Paterson, N. J 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Huntington, N. Y 
Asbury, N. J 
Holmdelaina Jessa 
Washington, N. J 


a er ed 
ery 
eee ete ecees 
woe ce rece eens 
CC CC 
oe ee eese 
i ee 
a a 
a ee 
ee ey 


er ee 


Delawanna, N. J 
Dover, N. J 
....|Bedminster, N. J 
...|Tranquility, N. J 
Jersey City, N. J 
Hanover, N. J 
Florham Park, N. J 
Westerley, R. I 


ee 


ee eee eer ene 


cores eroee 


ee ee 


Ce i 


ee ee ed 


a 


a a ee a) 


er er 


eee ee eoeee 


Place of Burial 


ee ee a) 


ee ee er od 
Ce eeees 
see er eee sees 
Peewee eee one 
soem ee eee esees 
ee i d 
Se eer ee ereese 


ee i ry 


Belvidere, N. J 
West Long Branch, N. J... 
Stanhope, N. J 
Lakewood, N. J 
Plainfield, N. J 
Paterson, N. J 


Natick, Mass 
Morristown, N. J 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Westfield, N. J 
Mendham, N. J 
Sandyville, Md 
Waterloo, Ind 
Newark, N. J 
Viroqua, Wis 
Wilmington, Del 
Head of the River, N. J.... 
Bethel, N. Y 
Hackensack, N. J 
Parkersburg, W. Va 
Glen Gardner, N. J 
Paterson, N. J 
Plainfield, N. J 
Mexico, N. Y 
Fairview, N. J 


see ee eer enee 
Cr ery 
ee a ed 


se eer esoveese 


Pee ere reece 
ee er Oy 
cee rece ones 
seers sce eees 

se eee eee eee 
Ce ee et ed 
ee 


Rp 
Bake 
Nee eas 
fh easee te 
fbrse Heys 


eee tee eres ooe 
i ry 


eee eee ewes ae 
eee eee eee eases 


ee 


ec 
See te eee ee 
ey 
see eoeenes 
eee e eee eee 
a i ace 
oO eee ese eees 


eee eee er eeae 


Camden, Nedcecnssseeee. 
Morristown, N. J 
Nesquehoning, Pa 
Millburn, N. J 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Red Bank, N. J 


eee ee eees 


see eee eee 


see eee eee ere 


Yrs. in 
Age| Min- 
istry 
67 | 35 
63 | 25 
57 | 29 
66 | 41 
1) 2 
67 | 47 
69 | 47 
89 | 63 
85 | 60 
73 | 48 
85 | 59 
81 | 45 
i 53 
64 | 36 
84} 53 
72 | 45 
72°| 47 
70} 41 
70} 41 
79 | 54 
52 26 
79 | 50 
74 | 44 
67 | 37 
92 | 68 
76} 52 
72 | 44 
63 | 35 
49} 11 
61 | 34 
87 | 61 
85 | 55 
65 | 36 
68 | 45 
iS peeol! 
77 | 48 
69} 42 
68 41 
49} 21 
72 | 43 
83 | 58 
86 | 52 
75 | 49 
66 | 41 
39 | 12 
29 6 
66 | 31 
90} 64 
838 | 55 
741 45 
65 | 44 
86 | 65 
741 53 
91) 76 
81 | 45 
47 ites 
84] 59 
84] 52 
58 | 33 
85 | 52 
76} 46 
82 | 45 
88 | 46 
79 | 50 
72 29 
51] 20 
78 | 34 
68 | 29 
69 | 33 
84 | 37 
79 42 
ips ahhh 
77 | 49 
83 | 54 
49 | 17 
79 | 51 
64; 29 
68 | 46 
68 | 36 
78 | 45 
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NaME 


Eugene A. Quimby.... 
George G. Vogel....... 
Edwin L. Earp........ 
James K. Shields. ..... 
Wilbert Westcott...... 
John Bovenizer....... 
Edgar M. Compton.... 
Herbert C. Lytle, Jr.... 
Walter C. Kinsey...... 

Fritz L. Hagberg...... 

Boyd R. Greenwalt.... 

Herbert C. Lytle...... 

Ralph E. Diffendorfer... 
Nevie Cutlip.......... 


Charles Waldron 


Warren P. Coon....... 
George A. Hill........ 
Fred C. Mooney...... 
George Okeson........ 
Elmer E. Pearce...... 
Sophus A. Norleman.... 
Frederick L. Rounds... . 
William S. Coeyman.... 
Austin E. Armstrong.... 
Dorr F. Diefendorf. ... 
Irving C. Starr........ 
Norman P. Champlin... 
John S. Burton........ 
Julius F. Maschman.... 
Otis Hs Moores... 4.14 
George C. Mazgill...... 
Charles S. Gillespie. ... 


Archey D. Ball 


J. Purman Shook 
M. Wayne Womer 


David O. Cowles. ..... 

Vincent De Francesco... 
Frank Chadwick...... 
Amedeo Trappolini. ... 
Raymond L. Cooper.... 
David T. Stephenson... 
Amedeo M. D. Riggio... 
James Jamieson....... 


ee eens 


Fletcher 8. Gariss..... 


William C. James..... 
Victor G.. Mills. ....... 
Frederick G. Willey.... 


Richard C, Phillips. .... 


10, 
26, 


14, 
20, 


its 
14, 
6, 


, 1951 


Date of 
Death 


Place of Death 


1947/Little Falls, N. J.......... 
1947 | Paterson, N. J 
1947, West Englewood, N.J..... 
1948 Ashland, Miss............. 


1948 Brooklyn, N. Y........... 
19482Tampa have orcs 
1949 Blairstown, N.J.......... 
1949 Tenafly, N. J 
1949 Sergeantsville, N.J........ 
1949 Roselle, N.J.............. 
1949) Oranges Na Jassie 
1950 Basking Ridge, N.J....... 
1950 Penney Farms, Fla........ 
1950 Jersey City, N. J 
1950 St. Petersburg, Fla........ 
1950 Phillipsburg, N.J......... 
1950 New Haven, Conn......... 
1950) BrooklyniNosY tee eee 
195O;Austing Lexeerrer erence 
1950 Jersey City, N. J.......... 
1951 Ocean Grove, N. J......... 
1951 New sVorka Nay soeee seer 
1951) Summits Ne seer neers 


eee eee eseeeee 


seca reese 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1952 


Cr 


Ocean ‘Grove, Neds eet 
Hackettstown, N. J........ 
Hackensack, N. J 
1952)\Orangew Neder cette 
1953|St.Panls Minn eee eee 
1953: Keyports Navasero sine te 
1953 Ocean Grove, N. J......... 
1953 Montclair, N. J............ 
1O5a) Madison Nel oeete cee rtere ae 
1953) NewarksyNie dims eeete tee 
1954; Oneonta, New aera 
1954-Plamntield Nadas eee 
1OD4e New Lon Nerd seer ee 
195 Ds Brooklyn New\oneeaeamiecee 
15 SRW y Colla Ni Weserncremeeae 
1955 Brooklyn, N. Y............ 
1955 Leonias: Noga os aaloee 
1955! Denville, Nd See eee 


, 1955 Paterson, Ne te 


1955 | Prairie View, Arkin ie sce 


1955) Patersona Nod eect cer 


1956.MonteclairsNeJeasaeee eee 
1956 Branchville, N. J.......... 
TO5GsMaGisonseNitd eee eee 
1956 Greenwood Lake, N. Y..... 
PAL PRI YO eet NJ 
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Place of Burial 


Bloomfield, N. J.......... 
Totowa N. Jahon 
Staten Island, N. Y....... 
Elizabeth, N. J........... 


|Hanover, N.J..........- 


Tampa, Ela tsn eee 


Dover, NoJ cise 
Portsmouth, Nu H........ 


Paterson; Nidisce scene 
Ridgewood, N.J......... 
Blairsville). Pas.-eee eee 
‘Lennant,, Nuvu eteien eee 
Brooklyn, N:3Ye=.e-eeer 
Asbury.) Noid {ee ee eee 
Elizabeth, N. Jac. sence 
Newark, N.J..5 Rick cee 
Austin; Tex) 5 eee 
North Bergen, N. J....... 
Elizabeth, Nz Jiasee eee 
Hayesville, Ohio......... 
Restland; Na Je@s--se-eeee 
Ridgewood, N. J.......... 
Arlington; Vase. 
Arlington Ne Js. seen 
Hackettstown. N. J.. 

Quakertown, N. J 
Hackettstown, N.J....... 
N. Minneapolis, Minn... ae 
Bound Brook, N. J........ 
Orange NsJsa.cg-ceee 
Tranquility, NeJssoceeee 
Plainfield Ni dene eee 


Phillipsburg sNed.s. eee 
Plainfield SNadacee eee 
Ports ervis Ne. \eee eee 
Mt: Vernon, lav. eo2eee ee 


eee e see eecece 


ee ee 


Paterson Nad. eeeee 
Perth Amboy, N.J....... 
Paterson; Ne Jessen cee 
Montclair) Nove. see 
Upper Montclair, N. J..... 
Morristown, N.J......... 
Warwick, NSYensseeeeee 


APPENDIX III 


Conference Sessions 


No. Time Place Bishop Secretary 
im Narchio lem SoSiiNLOLEISLOWN Ne Jie cite tsteiccisirs cieitiee careteinre cies Ames......... i 
aay ApeiltunrO. 1850 Haverstraw, Ni Voc. y. 0... ss 0+ sore lceane betes sox Simpson........... sae 
Sn Aprile 4; 1800} Hackettstown, N. Jo... 2.0 sss. cco ciiew eps ce aces Scotimeinn sees. en . 
AS ADF get) SOL | RODWAY, ANG 0 ac ca.nie cee sicia's cfuic.s vedere cfoee's sieteissere Ames ene conte - 
SRA DIINO LSOZIINGWLON Ned cotisencc cis oleae. sche aie clerete dad «teane Morisset cee - 
6 [March 25, 1863|Hedding Church, Jersey City, N.J............... S Bakers ten cece: ub 
7 |March 16, 1864|Market Street Church, Paterson, N.J.............. SIMPSON ms svete Nec - 
8 |March 22, 1865|Elizabeth Avenue Church, Elizabeth, N.J........... JANES tassios uns ns 
Omi Marche at, LSoOlWashinoton, N.« Js vcs. .scicc cag cececccnsures cuscsle Bakers. cot oe . 

10 |March 20, 1867/St. Paul’s, Staten Island, N. Y..................... Simpsons. sock - 
A tein arcu 1S 01 S68 Piainield, Nid. ook cuca soos cos ce ew acect os cece Clarkin. teen ne * 
12 |March 17, 1869|Central Church, Newark, N.J...............00000: Scoth. as sooo ek S 
13 |March 23, 1870|St. Paul’s, Jersey City, N.J............ cece cee eee A Tinea pete tere ’ 
14 |March 22, 1871|Morristown, N.J..........cccccccccccccvcsssceees Simpson........... FitzGerald 
15m) March 13% 1872) Hackettstown, Ned. ...c0c0- 00+ 0cos% cies ecaecess AICS ston nateeteeren ers 
Op Mi archuel Os 1874) Port Jervis, NAV. 26: oc toes woens cheb sede oe sn eene's Postercun socks , 
17 |April _1, 1874|Market Street Church, Paterson, N.J.............. Wiley, Haven...... i. 
18 |March 31, 1875/Trinity Church, Jersey City, N.J...............05. Bowman.......... 
19 |March 29, 1876|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N.J................ Janes co ces coe a 

20 |March 28, 1877|Hedding Church, Jersey City, N. J................. PeCkx. 2. a, poe i 

21 |March 27, 1878)St. Paul’s, Newark, N.J............:200 sccecess Simpsons: oe cne - 

22 |March 26, 1879|Drew Memorial Church, Port Jervis, N. Y.......... Nieerrillenencr ee 

23 |March 24, 1880|Market Street Church, Paterson, N.J.............. Waleytememosctco “K 

24 |March 30, 1881|st. Paul’s, Jersey City, N.J............ cece e ee eeee Harrishmhe eects Dodd 

25 |March 29, 1882|Central Church, Newark, N.J.................065- Hurst: ee ccs: e 

26 |March 28, 1883|First Church, Phillipsburg, N.J..................-- Fossiset. Seo on 

27 |March 26, 1884|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N.J................ Andrews.......... 4 

28 |March 26, 1885/St. Paul’s Church, Nyack, N. Y..............00005- Waldeniiis aercee om 

29 |April 1, 1886|Lafayette Church, Jersey City, N.J..............-. Foster 2iacnios ache Y 

380 |March 24, 1887|First Church, Hackensack, N.J................+0-- Warrenton sf 

31 |March 28, 1888|First Church, Hoboken, N.J............0.eeeeeee: Nowleraecce eerie 2 

32 |April SMSO) biaimtiel ds Nerdaacetere clears cisciaras + eielsvelereietstelerersicieleree Merrillsecnscse toes 

33 |April 2, 1890|Centenary Church, Newark, N.J................06- Newman.......... , 

S4a A primes 8, 1891 | Washington) N.. J... ccc cccveccccosscceonsnsseess Mallalieu.......... a 

Sia Marche o0, +1502) MorristowniN. J ..s..66s - Seca s csc asso nec ceecccte Bowman. ....+..- ~ 

36 |April 5, 1893|Centenary Church, Jersey City, N.J............05. FitzGerald......... S 

37 |April 4, 1894/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J.............0-008- Nindét.c se tace ne: iy 

38 |April 3, 1895|Bethel Church, Staten Island, N. Y................- Murstept ree aes m 

39\\March 25, 1896\St. Paul’s, Newark, N. J... 0c... 000s 0c ees ee ceceee Woss 4.2 acetone “A 

40 |April 7, 1897|\Centenary Church, Newark, N.J...........2.22+05- Andrews.........- ie 

41 |March 30, 1898|Calvary Church, East Orange, N. J....,.....2+200+- Goodsell. si 20:0¢-0 

42 |April 5, 1899|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N.J..............-- Fowler i 

43 |April 4, 1900|Market Street Church, Paterson, N. J ie 

44 |April 10, 1901|First Church, Hoboken, N.J..........0.00eeeeeeee F - 

45 |April 2, 1902/St. James, Elizabeth, N. J... 2.2... e cece ses eneeeee : 

46 |April 1, 1903|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N.J............-+.- = 

47 |March 26, 1904|St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J............--+005- ie 

48 |April 5, 1905|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N.J...........-+.+- Berryre screener i 

49 |April 4, 1906|West Side Ave. Church, Jersey City, N.J.........-. Hamilton.......... 5 

50 [April 3, 1907|Morristown, N.J..........-secceeeeee cece eeeecees Goodsell........... - 

51 |April 1, 1908|First Church, Plainfield, N.J..........-.-- esse eees Spellmeyer........ 

52 |March 31, 1909|Centenary Church, Newark, N.J...........+-0+-++- Neely iiss: cece. Bloom 

53 |March 30, 1910|Central Church, Newark, N.J.........-2+0+-eeeeee Anderson.......... i. 

54 |March 29, 1911|Central Church, Newark, N.J.........-.+2+-ee000 Warrenepe seen. - 

55 |March 27, 1912|Montclair, N.J...........e sees cece e een e ee eeeee Berry. 2. ..--s0e00s ow 

56 |March 19, 1913|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N. J..........+-+-:- Wilson...........- 4 

57 |March 18, 1914|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N.J...........+++-- Wilson 2%.) ‘ 

58 |March 24, 1915|St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J...........---+-0-- Henderson......... 2 

59 |March 29, 1916|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N. By te ann a ee Wilson...........- : 

60 |March 28, 1917|Halsey Street Church, Newark, Nite ace ceaeiens Wilson............ Ee 

61 |April 3, 1918|Halsey Street Church, ING hide) Nis ecsoogoneaonone Cooke.......-..... 

62 |April 9, 1919|Halsey Street Church, Newark, NG a ea dieo ner Wilson. ........++- 

63 |March 17, 1920|Halsey Street Church, Newark, NaI ee Sewers Wilson...........- - 

64 |April 6, 1921|Halsey Street Church, INewarks Nelneamtrsaleeie orci Wilson..........+- i 

65 |March 29, 1922|Halsey Street Church, Newark, N.J........+---+++- Wilson,..........- 

66 |April 4, 1923|Halsey Street Church, Newark: Ni Jie ccemeceaaciees Nicholson......... Leech 

67 |March 26, 1924|St. Luke’s Church, INewarleN seem ticicine ciate Wilson............ <9 

68 |March 25, 1925 St. Luke’s Church, ING 24's Sibtlonnobooses pucbonond Wilson} 215.0520 os , 

69 March 24, 1926/Market Street Church, Paterson, N. J... ...--...--- Leonard. .1--+.+ 
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Newark Annual Conference, 1956 


No. Time Place Bishop Secretary 
70 |March 30, 1927/Simpson-Grace Church, Jersey City, N.J........... Richardson........ Leech 
71 |March 21, 1928/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... Wilson: eee we 
72 |April 3, 1929|St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J.................-- McConnell........ Ms 
73 |March 26, 1930|St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... Mead cn esate Champlin 
74 |March 18, 1931/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... Lowes. Sasehce ones s 
75 |April 6, 1932/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J.................-. McConnell........ pe 
76 |May 10, 1933|St. Luke's Church, Newark, N.J................0-- McConnell........ ‘ 

77 |April 12, 1934/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... Smithy.ceeeese one s 
78 |April 25, 1935|St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... McConnell........ ‘3 
79 |April 16, 1936/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... Waldorfges- eee SS 
80 |April 7, 1937|St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J...............005. McConnell........ Me 
81 |April 21, 1938/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N. J.................-. McConnell........ : 
82 |April 20, 1939/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N. J................... Fling ae eens se 
83 |April 11, 1940/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... McConnell........ st 
84 |May 1, 1941|/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N. J................... McConnell........ ry 
85 |April 16, 1942/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N. J................... Oxnameneeeeee % 
86 |April 29, 1943/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... McConnell........ ri 
87 |April 20, 1944/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N. J................... McConnell........ m 
88 |April 12, 1945/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... Oxnam=sseea een 4 
89 |April 25, 1946/St. Luke’s Church, Newark, N.J................... Oxnattiveece ae ie 
90 |June 11, 1947|\Summit Methodist Church, Summit’ N.J........... Oxnamia. ates are Yutlip 
91 |June 2, 1948|First Church, Montclair, N. J..................0.. Oxnamipeeeree see Blessing 
92 |June 8, 1949|Drew University, Madison, N. J................... Oxrianiaeey eee 
93 |May 24, 1950)Park Church, Bloomfield, N. J...............00000- Oxnam. ees “ 
94 |May 23, 1951/Park Church, Bloomfield, N. J.................000- Harrell ieee eee oe 
95 [May 28, 1952|Simpson-Grace, Jersey City, N.J...............02-- Qe coahadacoc My 
96 |May 20, 1953|Park Church, Bloomfield, N. J.................-.-- Newell.* shane ace as 
97 |May 19, 1954 Park Church, Bloomfield, IS A Bats accthomecininte antes Newellocssannantee . 
98 |May 17, 1955 Park Church, Bloomfield, Nid. us sccsc om fee Newell aaecce ee ye 
99 |June 65.1956) Park Chureh® Bloomfields Nic vin neta eee eee Newell sc ee oer ie 
100 [May 14, 1957'Morristown, NSU. ere ae ere ee ie Newell? sku cee ne 
e 
Th 
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APPENDIX IV 


DELEGATES TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Prepared by William Barton Kelly 


1860—Benjamin Day 
John S. Porter 
Michael E. Ellison 
Jonathan T. Crane 
James M. Tuttle 
Reserves: Nicholas Vansant 
Crook S. Vancleve 
1864—Isaac W. Wiley 
Nicholas Vansant 
Alexander L. Brice 
Jonathan T. Crane 
Stacey W. Hilliard 
Reserves: Crook S. Vancleve 
John S. Porter 
1868—Isaac W. Wiley 
Jonathan T. Crane 
Crook S. Vancleve 
John S. Porter 
Charles Larew 
Reserves: Stacey W. Hilliard 
Alexander L. Brice 
1872—Ministers: Isaac W. Wiley 
Jonathan T. Crane 
Alexander L. Brice 
Robert L. Dashiell 
James R. Bryan 
Jonathan K. Burr 
Reserves: Stacey W. Hilliard 
Lewis R. Dunn 
James N. Fitzgerald 
Laymen: David Campbell 
James Strong 
Reserves: Amos Hoagland 
George J. Ferry 
1876—Ministers: John F. Hurst 
Robert L. Dashiell 
Lewis R. Dunn 
James N. Fitzgerald 
Reserves: Alexander L. Brice 
Jonathan T. Crane 
1876—Laymen: George J. Ferry 
Stephen B. Ransom 
Reserves: Amos L. Hoagland 
John Iliff 
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1880—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1884—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1888—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1892—-Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1896—Ministers: 


John F. Hurst 
James N. Fitzgerald 
David W. Bastine 
Solomon Parsons 


Reserves: 


Jacob C. Allen 
Theodore Y. Kinne 


Reserves: 


Henry A. Buttz 
James N. Fitzgerald 
Alexander Craig 
Solomon Parsons 


Reserves: 


Theodore Runyon 
James M’Gee 


Reserves: 


James N. Fitzgerald 
Henry A. Buttz 

Daniel R. Lourie 
Sanford Van Benschoten 
James I. Boswell 


Reserves: 


Hiram S. Clark 
Robert R. Doherty 


Reserves: 


Henry A. Buttz 
Daniel R. Lowrie 
Samuel P. Hammond 
John F.. Dodd 

James B. Falks 


Reserves: 


William H. Beach 
William H. Murphy 


Reserves: 


Henry A. Buttz 

Sanford Van Benschoten 
Stephen L. Baldwin 
Henry Spellmeyer 
George W. Smith 


Reserves: 
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James B. Falks 
William Tunison 


George J. Ferry 
James M’Gee 


Charles S. Coit 
John F. Dodd 


Samuel T. Smith 
Robert R. Doherty 


Charles R. Barnes 
Alexander L. Brice 


Samuel Sterling 
Richard Grant 


Alexander L. Brice 
Daniel Halleron 


Richard Grant 
Edward L. Dobbins 


Charles S. Ryman 
Daniel R. Lowrie 


Laymen: 


1900—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1904—-Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1908—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


William H. Murphy 
Robert R. Doherty 
Reserves: 


Henry A. Buttz 

Henry Spellmeyer 

Alexander H. Tuttle 

John Krantz 

Daniel Halleron 
Reserves: 


Oscar Jeffrey 

Robert R. Doherty 

William H. Beach 

James L. Hays 

Henry K. Carroll 
Reserves: 


Henry A. Buttz 

Henry Spellmeyer 

John Krantz 

John A. Gutteridge 

Warren L. Hoagland 
Reserves: 


George A. Angle 
James W. Pearsal 
Henry K. Carroll 
Frederick H. Larter 
James L. Hays 

Reserves: 


Henry A. Buttz 
John Krantz 
Charles M. Anderson 
Charles L. Mead 
Abel C. McCrea 
Reserves: 


Morris S. Daniels 
James W. Pearsall 
William M. Dufford 
James R. Joy 
Henry K. Carroll 


Reserves: 
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Henry K. Carroll 
Oscar Jeffrey 


George W. Smith 
Stephen L. Baldwin 


George E. Backus 
Benjamin F. Edsall 
J. Elmer Christie 
Jeptha C. Clark 


John R. Wright 
William H. Morgan 


William M. Dufford 
Edward T. Lovatt 
William H. Beach 


William H. Morgan 
Jacob A. Cole 
John F. Dodd 


Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff 


Frank E. Morse 
Joseph Walker 


1912—Ministers: 


1912—Laymen: 


1916—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1920—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


William H. Morgan 
Henry A. Buttz 
John Krantz 

Jacob A. Cole 
Ralph B. Urmy 


Reserves: 


Benjamin F. Edsall 
Frank E. Morse 
James W. Pearsall 
James R. Joy 
Henry K. Carroll 


Reserves: 


Ralph B. Urmy 
William E. Palmer 
George G. Vogel 
Jacob A. Cole 

Fred Claire Baldwin 
John Krantz 


Reserves: 


James R. Joy 
Benjamin F. Edsall 
Stephen S. Day 
James W. Pearsall 
S. Earl Taylor 
John H. Cooper 


Reserves: 


Fred Claire Baldwin 
Dorr F. Diefendorf 
Frederick J. Hubach 
Charles F. Sitterly 
Ralph B. Urmy 
George G. Vogel 


Reserves: 


Morris S. Daniels 
John E. Fisher 
James R. Joy 
G. Rowland Monroe 
S. Earl Taylor 
Reserves: 
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George W. Smith 
Louis C. Muller 


Clarence A. Titus 
James V. Forster 
Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff 


Dorr F. Diefendorf 
Frederick J. Hubach 


Joseph Walker 
Samuel Bingaman 


Wilbert Westcott 
Clarence C. Woodruff 
John R. Wright 


Stephen S. Day 
James G. Patton 
Joseph Walker 


1924—-Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1928—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1932—-Ministers: 


Laymen: 


Fred Claire Baldwin 

Dorr F. Diefendorf 

Harry W. Murkland 

George G. Vogel 

Wilbert Westcott 
Reserves: 


Morris 8S. Daniels 
John E. Fisher 
James R. Joy 

G. Rowland Monroe 


Herbert C. Lytle 
Thomas G. Spencer 
Charles C. Woodruff 


Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff 


Reserves: 


Dorr F. Diefendorf 

Oscar L. Joseph 

Herbert C. Lytle 

James H. MacDonald 

Warren R. Neff 

Wilbert Westcott 
Reserves: 


Arthur J. Baldwin 

Morris S. Daniels 

Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf 

James R. Joy 

Chris C. Moore 

Wilbert Westcott 
Reserves: 


Arlo A. Brown 

John E. Charlton 

Dorr F. Diefendorf 

Frank Kingdon 

George G. Vogel 

Wilbert Westcott 
Reserves: 


Leonard D. Baldwin 

Samuel H. Clark 

Morris S. Daniels 

Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf 

James R. Joy 

Mrs. Mildred Allen Knight 
Reserves: 
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Samuel Bingaman 
Stephen S. Day 
James G. Patton 


Archibald N. Smith 
George G. Vogel 
J. Edgar Washabaugh 


Alexander S. McNear 
Joseph Walker 


Harry Y. Murkland 
Warren R. Neff 
Charles W. Wright 


Samuel Bingaman 
Harry Dailey 
Harry A. Reed 


1936—-Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1940—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1944—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


Arlo A. Brown 

Paul G. Dennis 

Karl K. Quimby 

J. Edgar Washabaugh 


Reserves: 


Samuel H. Clark 

Mrs. Mildred A. Knight 
Alexander S. McNear 
Charles C. Parlin 


Reserves: 


J. Edgar Washabaugh 
Harold E. Cheyney 
Karl K. Quimby 

Arlo A. Brown 


Reserves: 


Fred Herrigel, Jr. 
Alexander S. McNear 
Mrs. Grace Burr 
Louis E. Orcutt 


Reserves: 


J. Edgar Washabaugh 
Karl K. Quimby 
Henry L. Lambdin 
John Wesley Lord 


Reserves: 


Louis E. Orcutt 
Charles C. Parlin 
James M. Gillinder 
Mrs. Samuel H. Clark 


Reserves: 
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Norman P. Champlin 
Ralph B. Urmy 
Wilbert Westcott 


George H. Beattys 
James R. Joy 
C. M. Van Aken 


Lloyd E. Foster 
Norman P. Champlin 
Parker B. Holloway 
Paul G. Dennis 


James R. Joy 

Samuel H. Clark 
Charles C. Parlin 
Mrs. Anna B. Wuerker 


Arlo A. Brown 
Parker B. Holloway 
Lloyd C. Wicke 
Norman P. Champlin 
Paul G. Dennis 


Mrs. Grace Burr 

Mrs. Edgar M. Compton 
Daniel Burke 

Irving V. G. Perine 
John Wesley Waldron 


1948—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1952—-Ministers: 


Laymen: 


1956—Ministers: 


Laymen: 


John Wesley Lord 
Harold N. Smith 

J. Edgar Washabaugh 
LeRoy A. Martin 
Karl K. Quimby 


Reserves: 


George C. Miller 
Mrs. Carl B. Searing 
James M. Gillinder 
Charles C. Parlin 


Reserves: 


Harry M. Taylor 
John R. McLaughlin 
Henry L. Lambdin 


Reserves: 


Charles C. Parlin 
Edmund L. Tink 
Mrs. James K. Mawha 


Reserves: 


Harry M. Taylor 
Henry L. Lambdin 
Olin Y. Shute 
Harold N. Smith 


Reserves: 


Mrs. J. K. Mawha 
Charles C. Parlin 
W. Carl Walton 
Edmund L. Tink 


Reserves: 
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Harry M. Taylor 
Fred E. Miles 
Henry L. Lambdin 
Arlo A. Brown 


Howard W. Rogers 
Frank Summers 
Frank Parrish 
Theodore Thomas 
Louis D. Day 


Harold N. Smith 

Olin Y. Shute 
Everett F. Hallock 
Fred E. Miles 

J. Edgar Washabaugh 


W. Carl Walton 
Edward R. Slingland 
George C. Miller 
Howard W. Rogers 


Gordon E. Michalson 
R. L. Luerich 

Forest M. Fuess 
John R. McLaughlin 


R. W. Carson 

Mrs. S. C. Morris, Sr. 
Edward R. Slingland 
Mrs. Thelma Stevens 


APPENDIX V 


DELEGATES TO THE UNITING CONFERENCE 
1939 


Ministers—J. E. Washabaugh, L. E. Foster. 
Reserves—K. K. Quimby, A. A. Brown. 
Laymen—S. H. Clark, A. S. McNear. 
Reserves—G. D. Beattys, Mrs. Mabel Diefendorf. 
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APPENDIX VI 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


1940: 


1944: 


1948: 


1952: 


1956: 


JURISDICTIONAL DELEGATES 
Ministers—J. E. Washabaugh, H. E. Cheyney, K. K. Quimby, A. A. 
Brown, L. E. Foster, N. P. Champlin, P. B. Holloway, P. 
G. Dennis. 


Laymen— Fred Herrigal, Jr., A. S. McNear, Mrs. Grace Burr, L. E. 
Orcutt, J. R. Joy, S. H. Clark, C. C. Parlin, Mrs. Anna B. 
Wuerker. 


Reserves: 
Ministers—H. L. Lambdin, O. C. Nelson, J. W. Lord. 
Laymen— Daniel Harris, J. R. Spargo, Kenneth Ackerman. 


Ministers—Arlo A. Brown. Parker B. Holloway, Lloyd C. Wicke, 
Norman P. Champlin, Paul G. Dennis. 


Laymen— Mrs. Grace Burr, Mrs. Edgar M. Compton, Daniel Burke, 
Irving V. G. Perrine, J. Wesley Waldron. 


Reserves: fon 
Ministers—Otto C. Nelson, Fred E. Miles, Le Roy A. Martin. 


Laymen— George C. Miller, Kenneth P. Ackerman, Mrs. Anna 
Wuerker, Robert Schenck, Mrs. J. R. McLaughlin, Paul 
V. Merikle, Duane Minard, Joseph K. Greene, George 
Beattys, Walter Hill. 


Ministers—Karl K. Quimby, Harry M. Taylor, Fred EK. Miles, Henry 
L. Lambdin, Arlo A. Brown. 


Laymen— Howard W. Rogers, Frank A. Summers, Frank Parrish, 
Theodore W. Thomas, Louis DeV. Day. 


Reserves: 

Ministers—Eugene L. Smith, George Y. Flint, Parker B. Holloway. 

Laymen— Hurst R. Anderson, Martin L. Jensen, Edmund L. Tink. 

Ministers—Harold N. Smith, Olin Y. Shute. 

Laymen— Carl Walton, Edward R. Slingland. 

Reserves: 

Ministers—George Teague, Joseph M. Blessing, Parker B. Holloway. 

Laymen— Kinsey N. Merritt, Frank Parrish, Frank Summers. 

Ministers—Gordon E. Michalson, Roland L. Luerich, Forest M. Fuess, 
John R. McLaughlin. 

Laymen— Robert W. Carson, Mrs. S. C. Morris, Sr., Mrs. George K. 
Hearn. 

Reserves: 

Ministers—Raymond E. Neff, Joseph M. Blessing, R. E. Davis. 


Laymen— Edward R. Slingland, Mrs. Thelma Stevens, Norman P. 
Gaugler, Harlon Drew, H. M. Fridlund, Paul Merikle. 
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APPENDIX VII 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS: ONE HUNDRED YEARS’ RECORD 


Prepared by William Barton Kelly 


Explanation: P.E., Presiding Elder; D.S., District Superintendent 


Thomas McCarroll 
Crook S. Vancleave 


John §S. Porter 
Benjamin Day 
James M. Tuttle 
Stacey S. Hilliard 


Charles S. Coit 
Charles Larew 


James Ayars 


Nicholas Vansant 


Robert L. Dashiell 


J. Townley Crane 


Sylvester H. Opdyke 
Thomas H. Smith 


Ralph S. Arndt 
William Tunison 


Richard Vanhorne 
James N. Fitzgerald 
Michael E. Ellison 


Charles S. Coit 
Lewis R. Dunn 
Joseph H. Knowles 


Alexander Craig 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—P.E. 


Paterson Dist. 
Morristown Dist. 


Rahway Dist. 
Newark Dist. 


Paterson Dist. 
Newton Dist. 


Newark Dist. 
Rahway Dist. 


Elizabeth Dist. 
Newton Dist. 


Newton Dist. 


Morristown Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 


Newark Dist. 


Newton Dist. 
Paterson Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 
Jersey City Dist. 


Elizabeth Dist. 
Newark Dist. 


Newton Dist. 


Newton Dist. 
Morristown Dist. 


Elizabeth Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 


Newark Dist. 
Jersey City Dist. 


Newark Dist. 
Newton Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 
Morristown Dist. 


Paterson Dist. 
Elizabeth Dist. 
Newark Dist. 
Jersey City Dist. 
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1858-1859 
1860-1861 


1860-1863 
1858-1859 


1861-1863 
1858-1859 


1860-1863 
1858-1859 


1864-1867 
1860-1863 


1865-1868 
1866-1869 


1868-1871 
1864-1867 


1869-1872 
1864-1865 
1866-1867 


1872- 


1872-1875 
1868-1871 


1873-1876 


1877- 
1874-1876 


1876-1879 
1876-1879 


1876-1879 
1873-1875 


1880- 
1878-1879 


1880-1881 
1870-1873 


1880-1883 
1880-1883 
1881-1883 
1882-1885 


Charles R. Barnes 
Daniel R. Lowrie 


Alexander L. Brice 


Sanford Van Benschoten 


James B. Falks 


Samuel P. Hammond 


Warren L. Hoagland 
Daniel Halleron 
Jonathan M. Meeker 
Charles S. Ryman 
John Krantz 

Charles M. Anderson 
George W. Smith 


Louis C. Muller 
David B. F. Randolph 
Jesse L. Hurlbut 
Jacob A. Cole 
Charles C. Woodruff 
Frederick J. Hubach 
Fred Claire Baldwin 
Thomas G. Spencer 
John R. Wright 


George G. Vogel 


James H. MacDonald 
Henry J. Johnston 
Elmer E. Pearce 
Archey D. Ball 

Harry Y. Murkland 
Charles W. Wright 
Karl K. Quimby 

J. Edgar Washabaugh 
Paul G. Dennis 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 


—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—P.E. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.E. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 


—D.S. 
—D.S. 


—D.S. 
—D.S. 


—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 


Paterson Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 


Elizabeth Dist. 
Newark Dist. 


Morristown Dist. 


Paterson Dist. 
Newark Dist. 
Elizabeth Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 


Newark Dist. 
Paterson Dist. 


Newark Dist. 
Elizabeth Dist. 
Newark Dist. 
Paterson Dist. 


Paterson Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 


Elizabeth Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 


Paterson Dist. 
Elizabeth Dist. 
Newark Dist. 

Paterson Dist. 
Paterson Dist. 
Elizabeth Dist. 
Newark Dist. 

Elizabeth Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 
Jersey City Dist. 


Newark Dist. 
Jersey City Dist. 


Elizabeth Dist. 
Paterson Dist. 
Jersey City Dist. 
Newark Dist. 
Elizabeth Dist. 


Jersey City Dist. 
Jersey City Dist. 


Newark Dist. 


Paterson Dist. 
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1885-1887 
1886-1891 


1888-1892 
1884-1887 
1862-1864 


1894-1896 
1888-1893 
1884-1887 


1892-1897 


1894-1899 
1888-1893 


1900-1905 
1902-1907 
1906-1908 
1901-1906 
1897-1900 
1904-1908 
1896-1901 


1909-1914 
1907-1912 
1908-1913 
1909-1913 
1913-1918 
1919-1924 
1914-1919 
1920-1925 
1920-1922 


1898-1903 
1915-1920 


1914-1919 
1921-1924 


1923-1928 
1924-1930 
1925-1930 
1926-1931 
1929-1933 
1931-1936 


Oct. 1986-Jan. 1941 


1932-1939 
1931-1938 


Lloyd C. Wicke 
Henry L. Lambdin 
Parker B. Holloway 
George Y. Flint 
LeRoy A. Martin 
Everett F. Hallock 


John R. McLaughlin 
Harold N. Smith 
Olin Y. Shute 


Raymond E. Neff 
Roland L. Luerich 
Paul A. Callender 


—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 


—D.S. 


—D.S. 
—D.S. 


—D.S. 


—D.S. 
—D.S. 
—D.S. 


Jersey City Dist. Jan. 1941-June, 1943 


Newark Dist. 
Paterson Dist. 
Newark Dist. 
Paterson Dist. 


Newark Dist. 
(Eastern Dist.) 


Jersey City Dist. 
(Northern Dist.) 


Jersey City Dist. 
Northern Dist. 


Paterson Dist. 
(Western Dist.) 


Eastern Dist. 
Southern Dist. 
Western Dist. 
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1940-1945 
1939-1944 
1946-1948 
1945-1949 
1949-1953 


1949-1954 


1944-1948 
1955- 


1950-1956 


1954- 
1953- 
1956- 


SN 


Whitehouse, N.J. Des 4 First Church, Hasbrouck Heights Union, N.J. 


Bethany, Fort Lee 


Fairmount 


St. Paul’s 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Linden Ave., Jersey City 


Parsippany 


Gelijor 


Drew Chis 
Port Jervis, N.Y. 


Embury, Paterson 


Neshanic Historic Stone 
Church, Mt. Zion 
c. 1843 


Centerville 


Sparta 


HEROIC MINISTRY UNENDING—THE CHURCH 


A special, Consecrated Society, the Christian Church is symbolized in edifices which house local 
congregations. We have fellowship with God because “we have fellowship one with another.”’— 


I John 1:7. 


HEROIC MINISTRY UNENDING—THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER 
Modern-day Successors of the Itinerant Ministry of Methodism. 


I. The Mid-Century Class: Ordination Class—Newark Conference—1950. 


II. Ordination Class—Newark Conference—1956. 


YY, Yj 
YO 0™’”i[{ tj}j4jn 
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HEROIC MINISTRY UNENDING—THE HOLY BIBLE 


Top Pictures: (Right) Title page, Bible used by Bishop Asbury at Woodrow Church, Staten 
Island, on several occasions between 1793 and 1811. The cherished Book is still an element 
ef Sunday worship service at historic Woodrow. (Left) Inseription in the Woodrow Bible: 
“A Gift from Nancy Disosway to the Methodist Church on Staten Island, July 4, 1793.” 


Center: Inscriptions and signatures in the Francis Asbury Hebrew Bible, famed “litble of the 
Saddle Bags,” which was given to Drew University in 1951 by the President of the Newark 
Conference Historical Society. No volume of the Bible, save this, has so rare a collection of 
entries and autographs related to American Methodism. 


Bottom: (Left) Historic Bible from a New Jersey and Pennsylvania Quaker family printed in 
New Jersey at Trenton in 1791—the Asbury era. The publication was endorsed by the 
Presbyterian and Baptist denominations. Our Church was searcely six years old at the time, 
so this is the Bible Bishop Asbury encountered in numerous New Jersey communities in 
his travels founding present congregations of the Newark Conference. A descendant of the 
original owner became a member of the Newark Conference, an honored ministess more than 
forty years. (Right) Modern Bibles in many editions. The 20th Century Bibles hire pietured 
include the Revised Standard Version, King James Version in various editions, Holy Serip- 
tures of the Jewish Publication Society of America, the Douay (Catholic) Version, Modern 
Readers Bible, the Bible as Living Literature, several New Testament Editions, and others. 


PART TWO: HISTORY OF THE CHURCHES 


Allendale 
Allerton 
Alpine 
Anderson 
Andover 
Arcola 
Arlington: 
First 
Calvary 
Asbury 
Barryville 
Basking Ridge 
Bayonne: 


Bergen Point 


46th’ Street 
Belleville 
Belvidere 
Bergenfield 
Bernardsville 
Blairstown 
Bloomfield: 
ae ke 
Watsessing 
Bloomingdale 
Bloomsbury 
Boonton 
Bound Brook 
Branchville 
Broadway 
Butler 
Buttzville 
Caldwell 
Califon 
Centerville 
Changewater 
Chatham 
Clifton: 
Belle Vista 
Trinity 


of the 
NEWARK ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1957 


Frank D. Dennis 


(Alphabetically Listed) 


Clinton 
Clinton (Essex City) 
Cokesbury 
Colesville 
Columbia 
Congers 
Cranford 
Demarest 
Denville 
Diamond Hill 
Dingman’s Ferry 
Dover: 

First 

Grace 
Drakestown 
Dumont 
Dunellen 
East Millstone 
East Orange: 

Calvary 

Grace 

Park Avenue 

Sanford Street 
East Rutherford: 

Carlton Hill 

Wesleyan 
Eldred 
Elizabeth: 

Calvary 

Epworth 

Holy Trinity 

Park 

Saint James 
Englewood 
Everittstown 
Fairmount 
Finesville 
Flanders 
Flemington 
Fort Lee 
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Frankford Plains 
Franklin Lakes 
Free Union 
Frenchtown 
Garnerville 
Gladstone 
Glen Gardner 
Green Village 
Greendell 
Greenville 
Hackensack 
Hackettstown 
Hainesburg 
Haledon 
Hampton 
Harrison 
Hasbrouck Heights 
Haverstraw 
Hawthorne 
High Bridge 
Hillsdale 
Hoboken 
Hopatcong, West Side 
Hope 
Hurdtown 
Irvington 
Janes Chapel 
Jersey City: 
Bethany 
Browne Memorial 
Emory 
Lafayette 
Linden Avenue 
Palisade 
St. John’s 
Simpson-Grace 
Summit Avenue 
West Side Avenue 
Johnsonburg 
Kearny 
Kenilworth 
Kingwood 
Ladentown 
Lafayette 
Lake Hopatcong 
Lebanon 
Leonia 
Libertyville 
Linden 
Little Falls 
Livingston 
Lower Berkshire Valley 
Lyndhurst 


Madison 
Maplewood: 
Hilton 
Morrow Memorial 
Martinsville 
Matamoras 
Mendham 
Metuchen 
Midland Park 
Midvale 
Milford, Pa. 
Millbrook 
Milton 
Montana 
Montclair 
Montvale 
Morristown 
Mount Bethel 
Mount Fern 
Mount Freedom 
Mount Hermon 
Mount Hope 
Mount Horeb 
Mount Salem 
Mount Tabor 
Mount Zion 
Mountain View 
Neshanic 
New? City, N.Y. 
Centenary 
New Dover 
New Providence 
Newark: 
Centenary 
Emanuel 
First 
Franklin Memorial 
Grace 
Roseville 
St. Paul’s 
Trinity 
Vailsburg 
Newfoundland 
Newton 
North Plainfield 
Norton 
Nutley 
Nyack 
Oldwick 
Orange 
Oxford 
Park Ridge 
Parsippany 
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Passaic 

Paterson: 
Calvary 
Christ 


East Side Terrace 


Embury 

Epworth 

Grace 

Madison Park 

Paterson Avenue 

Saviour, The 

Simpson 

Trinity 

Union-Totowa 

Wesley 

West Side 
Pattenburg 
Pearl River, N.Y. 
Perth Amboy: 

Simpson 

Wesley 
Phillipsburg 
Pine Brook 
Plainfield: 

First 

Monroe Avenue 
Pond Eddy 
Port Colden 
Port Jervis 
Port Morris 
Port Murray 
Quakertown 
Rahway: 

First 

Trinity 
Ridgefield Park 
Ridgewood 
Rio 
Rockaway 
Rockaway Valley 
Rockland Lake 
Roseland 
Roselle: 

St. Paul’s 

Wesley 
Roselle Park 
Rutherford 
Saddle River 
Sandyston 
Scotch Plains 
Sergeantsville 
Somerville 
South Orange 


Sparrowbush 
Sparta 
Spring Valley 
Springdale 
Springfield 
Stanhope 
Staten Island: 
Asbury 
Bethel 
Dickinson 
Grace 
Graniteville 
Holy Trinity 
Kingsley 
St. Mark’s 
Stevauics 
Summerfield 
Trinity 
Woodrow 
Stillwater 
Stockholm 
Stony Point: 
First 
Trinity 
Succasunna 
Suffern 
Summerfield 
Summit: 
First 
Oakes Memorial 
Sussex 
Swartswood 
Teabo 
Teaneck 
Tenafly 
Thiells 
Towaco 
Tranquility 
Union 
Union City 
Union Village 
Vernon 
Verona 
Vienna 
Waldwick 
Walnut Valley 
Walpack Center 
Washington 
Waterloo 
Weehawken: 
19th Street 
Park 
Wesley Chapel 
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West New York Westtown, N.Y. 


West Orange Westwood 
West Paterson Wharton 
West Portal Whitehouse 
Westfield Woodbridge 


Date of First Methodist Meeting in still existing Societies.* 
Before 1775 


Hackettstown 1754 Rahway, First 1774 
Kingwood 1774 Staten Island, Woodrow 1740 
Perth Amboy, Simpson 1772 Woodbridge 1740 
1776-1800 
Asbury 1796 Mount Hermon 1798 
Belleville 1791 New Providence 1788 
Chatham 1786 Oldwick 1782 
Denville 1785 Port Colden 1782 
Fairmount 1800 Rockaway Valley 1785 
Flanders 1783 Stockholm 1800 
Frankford Plains 1787 Thiells 1784 
Haverstraw 1794 Vienna 1790 
Johnsonburg 1787 Waldwick 1791 
Milford, Pa. 1790 
1801-1825 
Allerton 1821 Norton 1806 
Andover 1825 Nyack 1812 
Belvidere 1810 Parsippany 1806 
Bloomfield, Park 1821 Pine Brook 1823 
Bloomsbury 1821 Plainfield, First 1820 
Bound Brook 1820 Roseland 1822 
Cokesbury 1810 Sparta 1820 
Drakestown 1811 Stanhope 1810 
Flemington 1822 Staten Island, Asbury 1802 
Little Falls 1825 Staten Island, Dickinson 1820 
Madison 1803 Stillwater 1802 
Maplewood, Morrow Memorial 1805 Stony Point, First 1807 
Midland Park 1802 Tranquility 1802 
Milton 1824 Union Village 1825 
Morristown 1810 Washington 1810 
Mount Bethel 1809 Wesley Chapel 1805 
Mount Horeb 1820 West Portal early 1800’s 
1826-1850 
Alpine 1841 Blairstown 1838 
Arcola 1843 Bloomingdale 1848 
Barryville 1835 Broadway 1843 
Basking Ridge 1841 Butler 1848 
Bayonne, First 1845 Buttzville 1840 
Bernardsville 1841 Clinton (Hunterdon County) 1832 


* The dates here given are those chosen by the Church History Editor from the respective 
histories of the churches of the Newark Conference. Information regarding origins will also 
be found in the chapters on “Asbury Trails,’ and ‘Ezekiel Cooper’s Diary,” which may add 


to Methodist history in some localities. 
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Columbia 1831 
Cranford 1842 
Dingman’s Ferry 1844 
Dover, First 1838 
Everittstown 1826 
Finesville 1835 

Free Union 1841 
Frenchtown 1842 
Gladstone 1838 

Green Village 1828 
Greenville 1833 
Hackensack 1835 
Hainesburg 1827 
Hoboken 1839 

Hope 1832 

Hurdtown 1827 
Irvington 1840 

Janes Chapel 1848 
Jersey City, Linden Avenue 1839 
Jersey City, Simpson-Grace 1830 
Lafayette 1837 
Maplewood, Hilton 1836 
Mendham 1828 
Millbrook 1833 
Montclair 1827 

Mount Freedom 1847 
Mount Hope 18381 
Mount Salem 1846 
Mount Zion 1834 

New City 1845 

New Dover 1847 


Allendale 1870 

Anderson 1858 

Arlington, First 1873 
Bayonne, 46th Street 1853 
Bloomfield, Watsessing 1871 
Boonton 1853 

Branchville 1864 

Califon 1867 

Centerville 1868 

Changewater 1870 

Clinton (Essex County) 1852 
Colesville 1873 

Dunellen 1866 

East Millstone 1854 

East Orange, Calvary 1869 
East Orange, Grace 1872 
East Orange, Sanford Street 18 
Eldred 1858 

Elizabeth, Park 1875 
Englewood 1861 


Newark, Emanuel 1844 
Newark, Franklin Memorial 1830 
Newton 1831 

Nutley 1829 

Orange 1829 

Passaic 18438 

Pattenburg 1840 

Port Jervis 18382 
Quakertown 1835 

Rahway, Trinity 1849 
Rockaway 18382 

Rockland Lake 1835 

Saddle River 1842 
Sergeantsville 1830 
Somerville 1830 

South Orange 1847 
Springdale 1841 

Springfield 1827 

Staten Island, Bethel 1841 
Staten Island, Kingsley 1835 
Staten Island, Summerfield 1839 
Staten Island, Trinity 1839 
Succasunna 1850 
Summerfield 1835 
Swartswood 1846 

Vernon 1837 

Verona 1833 

Walpack Center 1833 
Westfield 1849 

Whitehouse 1835 


1851-1875 


Franklin Lakes 1855 
Garnerville 1872 
Glen Gardner 1862 
Greendell, Union 1866 
Hampton 1870 
Harrison 1854 
Hasbrouck Heights 1875 
High Bridge 1869 
Hillsdale 1869 
Jersey City, Emory 1861 
Jersey City, Lafayette 1865 
Jersey City, Palisade 1853 
Jersey City, St. John’s 1866 
Jersey City, Summit Avenue 1866 
Jersey City, West Side Avenue 1871 
Ladentown 1853 

72 Lake Hopatcong 1867 
Lebanon 1869 
Libertyville 1860 
Linden 1866 
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Livingston 1857 

Lyndhurst 1873 

Metuchen 1866 

Midvale 1866 

Mountain View 1868 

New City, Centenary 1866 
Newark, Centenary 1866 
Newark, Roseville 1855 
Newark, Trinity 1859 
Newfoundland 1851 

Oxford 1857 

Paterson, Embury 1869 
Paterson, Grace 1868 
Paterson, Paterson Avenue 1866 
Paterson, West Side 1873 
Pearl River 1865 

Perth Amboy, Wesley 1869 
Phillipsburg 1870 

Pond Eddy 1861 

Port Morris 1875 


Roselle Park 1871 

Rutherford 1868 

Scotch Plains 1870 
Sparrowbush 1867 

Spring Valley 1853 

Staten Island, Grace 1867 
Staten Island, St. Mark’s 1854 
Staten Island, St. Paul’s 1858 
Suffern 1867 

Summit, First 1867 

Sussex 1858 

Teabo 1870 

Towaco 1858 

Union City 1873 

Viola 1856 

Walnut Valley 1865 
Waterloo 1859 

Westtown, New York 1864 
Wharton 1868 


1876-1900 


Arlington, Calvary 1892 
Bayonne, Bergen Point 1876 
Caldwell 1894 

Clifton, Belle Vista 1893 
Congers 1884 

Dover, Grace 1876 

East Orange, Park Avenue 1893 
East Rutherford, Wesleyan 1891 
Elizabeth, St. James 1876 
Haledon 1889 

Hawthorne 1894 


Jersey City, Browne Memorial 1899 


Kearny 1895 

Leonia 1890 

Lower Berkshire Valley 1898 
Martinsville 1892 
Matamoras 1889 

Montana 1891 

Montvale 1879 


Mount Fern 1883 

Newark, Vailsburg 1900 

North Plainfield 1892 

Paterson, Calvary 1884 
Paterson, Christ 1881 

Paterson, East Side Terrace 1892 
Paterson, Epworth 1891 
Paterson, Madison Park 1895 
Paterson, Simpson 1885 
Paterson, Trinity 1888 
Paterson, Wesley 1891 
Plainfield, Monroe Avenue 1891 
Port Murray 1883 
Ridgefield Park 1890 
Ridgewood 1895 

Rio 1880 

Roselle, St. Paul’s 1892 

Stony Point, Trinity 1885 

West Orange 1898 


1901-1925 


Clifton, Trinity 1909 
Demarest 1910 
Dumont 1901 


East Rutherford, Carlton Hill 1901 


Elizabeth, Epworth 1901 
Elizabeth, Holy Trinity 1919 
Fort Lee 1903 

Kenilworth 1912 

Neshanic 1906 

Newark, St. Paul’s 1917 


Newark, Grace 1906 

Park Ridge 1909 

Paterson, The Saviour 1906 
Paterson, Union-Totowa 1911 
Roselle, Wesley 1905 

Sandyston 1911 

Staten Island, Graniteville 1908 
Staten Island, Holy Trinity 1919 
Summit, Oakes Memorial 1914 
Teaneck 1915 
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Tenafly 1909 West New York 1912 


Weehawken, 19th Street 1902 West Paterson 1922 
Weehawken, Park 1902 Westwood 1908 

1926-1950 
Bergenfield 1949 Jersey City, Bethany 1945 
Diamond Hill 1946 Mount Tabor 1943 
Elizabeth, Calvary 1950 Newark, First 1937 
Hopatcong, West Side 1949 Union 1927 


ALLENDALE, ARCHER MEMORIAL 


Methodists began to hold outdoor meetings in this area about 1785-90. 
Archer Memorial Church was a child of the New Prospect M. E. Church, 
now Waldwick Methodist Church. In 1869 Mr. O. H. P. Archer purchased 
a house in Allendale. He could not attend services at Waldwick regularly 
so gave his gifts and efforts toward erecting a church in the community. 

In 1870 Archer Chapel, now a part of the present church building, was 
opened for Sunday School purposes and later dedicated as a Church. In 
1886 the Rev. W. R. George became the first full time minister. It was 
about this time that Archer Hall was erected for “‘sociables’” and com- 
munity events. 

Mr. Archer sensing the need for enlargement of the chapel in 1893, 
provided the funds and an enlarged and beautiful Church was re-opened 
for worship on November 5, 18938. Mr. Archer also built the present 
parsonage. 

Time has witnessed many changes and the church is now a thriving 
suburban church with a full program. 


ALLERTON 


Allerton Church, with many others in this vicinity, began as a direct 
work of pioneer circuit-riding preachers who rode horseback over the 
rough roads of the period. Allerton became a regular point on a circuit 
called Somerset Mission, composed of New Brunswick, Mount Horeb, New 
Providence, Flanders, Cokesbury, Allerton and Peapack. 

In the year 1821 Henry Aller deeded one-half acre of land to Jeremiah 
Hoff, Nathaniel Atchley, Elisha Everitt, John Grandin and Richard 
Anderson, Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Allerton. In 
1822 the first church was constructed “on the east side of the graveyard” 
mainly from material and labor donated by the membership. 

In 1870 the Trustees bought .4 of an acre of land from Samuel and 
Mary Leigh for $50. for a site for a new church. The Church was dedicated 
in 1876. The old Church was ordered sold and was moved to the east 
side of the highway where it is a private residence to this day. 

In 1953-54 a new addition for a kitchen and dining room was built. 


ALPINE 
In 1841 a local preacher by name of Sturr came from the Bedford 
Street M. E. Church in New York and held meetings. The success of 
these meetings, spurred on by the emergence of a rival group, resulted 
in the quick completion of a wooden church on top of the hill. The church 
became a part of a five-point Rockland Circuit in 1844, later changed to a 
two-point arrangement, and with the completion of the present stone 
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structure in 1871, became a station assignment with the Rev. S. K. 
Doolittle as pastor. 

About the time of the Civil War many new residents established large, 
prosperous estates and took an interest in the church, contributing gen- 
erously with talent and financial assistance. In 1867 the cornerstone of the 
present church structure was laid. 

The new Alpine Community House was completed and dedicated in 1956. 


ANDERSON 


Early in 1858 the land was purchased on which would be built the 
Anderson M. E. Church. On Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1858, the 
ground was broken and construction began immediately. Two of the first 
trustees were Aaron G. Vansickle and Dewitt Ramsey. The church was 
completed on January 12, and dedicated on February 1, 1860. 

The bell which hangs in the belfry was donated by Dewitt Ramsey and 
put into place on January 18, 1860. The first service in the new church 
was held on January 20, 1860, conducted by the Rev. Jacob S. Hardin, 
the first minister of the church. 

The Sunday School was organized February 10, 1861, with Mr. James 
Doolittle as Superintendent. 

In 1920 the church steeple which was a landmark for some sixty years 
had to be removed. 

The Anderson Church was on a circuit with Mount Lebanon until the 
latter was closed in 1922. In that same year the Anderson, Changewater 
and Port Colden churches joined to form the Anderson Circuit. 

The church has a Sunday School, Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
choir and takes part in the circuit Youth Fellowship. 


ANDOVER, FIRST 


Methodism began in Andover in 1825 when Andrew Rose held services 
on his farm and became leader of the first Methodist class in this com- 
munity. In 1832 it became a part of Newton Circuit and a class was led 
by Judge Davis with preaching services in the old school house now a 
dwelling on High Street. 

In 1841 the Second Quarterly Conference of the Circuit was held in 
Andover. The first church was a stone building erected by the Baptists 
in 1834, and later used by the Methodists. This was purchased by William 
M. Iliff and in 1854 by Azariah Davis, who deeded the property to the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Andover. The first record of bap- 
tism was October 8, 1865. 

The present building was erected in 1892 during the pastorate of the 
Rey. James A. Hensey, and dedicated in June, 1893. 

The first service in the new building was held by the Church School 
which has always continued to hold an important place in the life of 
the church. 

The first organ was a gift from the late Johnston Cornish of Wash- 
ington. In 1950 a pipe organ was dedicated. 


ARCOLA 


The white frame church building of the Red Mills Methodist Episcopal 
Church was dedicated in September, 1843 on property given from the 
farm of Edward B. Force, brother of the Rev. Manning Force, six 
times Presiding Elder in New Jersey. 
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The following persons were elected Trustees in March, 1843: Edward 
B. Force, James V. Joralemon, William C. Phelps, Andrew Lutkins, 
Lodowick Youngs, William A. Gurnee. 

At first attached to Cross Street Methodist Church, Paterson, next 
with Hackensack Methodist Episcopal Church, which it fathered, it con- 
tinued as a rural church for one hundred years, often served by student 
pastors from Drew Seminary. The Easton family provided a consecutive 
interest in keeping the church open for a small and scattered congregation. 

With the community name changed to Arcola the church officially be- 
came the Methodist Episcopal Church of Arcola in 1873. The church and 
parsonage burned in 1911. 

The present stone church was opened in 1912 on property across the 
road from the original site. Buildings on the three acre property now 
include an annex, a Children’s Chapel, a parsonage and garage. The 
only Methodist church in five neighboring communities, it serves East 
Paterson, Fair Lawn, Rochelle Park and Maywood as well as Paramus. 


ARLINGTON, CALVARY 

The First Swedish Methodist Church of Arlington was organized in 
1892 when a group of Swedish Methodists met for worship in an assembly 
hall on the corner of Forest Street and Quincy Avenue. They were united 
with a group of Mission Friends and were under the leadership of Pastor 
H. Hanson. The groups separated and continued to worship in another 
hall on Midland Avenue, the Mission Friends meeting in the morning 
and the Methodists in the afternoon. The Methodists thrived until in 
1895 the first Pastor was appointed by the conference. 

In 1896 the group was incorporated and by December of that year the 
new building on Elm Street, which has served as the congregation’s home 
since, was dedicated. It was the first church building in Arlington to be 
lighted electrically. . 

In 1927 the old wooden benches were replaced by pews and an organ 
purchased which was replaced in 1952. In 1934 an addition to the building 
was erected on the back of the property and this addition has served 
as Sunday School rooms and fellowship hall. Soon afterwards services 
in English were started and finally the Swedish language was no longer 
used. 

When the Swedish Conference merged with the Newark Conference after 
unification, the name of the Church was changed to Calvary Methodist 
Church. 


ARLINGTON, FIRST 


On October 6, 18738, just five days after completion of the first railroad 
depot in Arlington, our church held its first preaching service. The service 
was held in the waiting room of the depot, and a week later a Sunday 
School was organized there with “about fifty persons present.” 

Services continued in the depot until February 22, 1875 when the first 
church building was dedicated. It was built at Chestnut Street and Mid- 
land Avenue. The Rey. Philip Bartlett, a retired member of the Wyoming 
Conference, was the first pastor. In 1876, the Rev. John Crawford came 
to us as the first “settled” pastor. 

On August 1, 1896, the cornerstone of our present building was laid 
and the building dedicated the following January. Only the northern half 
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was finished and put to immediate use. In 1905 the auditorium was com- 
pleted, furnished and a pipe organ installed. 

We have been served by twenty-five pastors, four of whom were sub- 
sequently appointed as district superintendents. One, John Wesley Lord, 
was elected and is currently Bishop of our Church and is serving the 
Boston area. 


ASBURY 


Asbury Church was founded by Bishop Asbury in 1796 with the Bishop 
himself laying the cornerstone. Previously he had visited the town a 
number of times. It was his custom to preach in Col. McCullough’s barn, 
and then spend the night at his home. It was the same Colonel who was 
responsible for the changing of the name of the town in 1796 from Hall’s 
Mills to Asbury to honor the Bishop. It has the honor of having been the 
first Methodist church building in northwest New Jersey, and the second 
church building of any denomination. 

The church was finished in 1798 and remained in use until 1842 when 
a new church building was erected. During this period the church was 
head of a large Methodist circuit, comprising nearly half of Warren 
County, and more than half the population. 

In 1864 the church was raised and enlarged. In 1894 a new parsonage 
was built. 

In 1913 the second church building was destroyed by fire. The new 
church was completed in 1914. 

In 1925 a new parsonage was erected. 


BARRYVILLE 


Prior to 1835 services were held in various homes or in the public 
school building. In the year 1835, a church building was erected on the 
hill at the present site of the Congregational Church. It then went by 
that name but Methodists used it as well. This building was destroyed 
by fire on Christmas day 1877. Methodists and Congregationalists then 
worshipped in the Baptist Church. In 1902 the Methodists erected a build- 
ing of their own. On June 11, 1930, this church too was destroyed by fire 
and the parsonage badly damaged. 

A new church was built which has been a blessing and inspiration not 
only to its own members and friends of our community but also to the 
many summer vacationers who make their way up here each year. 


BASKING RIDGE, BISHOP JANES 


Basking Ridge was a rural community in 1841 when the Rev. A. W. 
Bartine and the Rev. Caleb Lippincott conducted the first Methodist services 
in the out-of-doors. In 1854 the first church was erected with the physical, 
material and spiritual assistance of Bishop Edmund S. Janes, who at that 
time was General Superintendent. It was not until 1857 that the Society 
left the Bernardsville circuit to become the center of a separate charge. 
In 1896 it became a station by itself. 

After nearly half a century, this original frame building was supplanted 
by a permanent stone structure, which is the nucleus of the present edifice. 
The Rev. Joseph E. Appley, pastor, gave the same energetic leadership 
to this project as Bishop Janes had to the original. It was on August 
26, 1900, that the dedication of the Bishop Janes Methodist Episcopal 
Church was solemnized. 
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To contribute effectively to the spiritual challenge of the now semi- 
urban community of which it is an essential part, expansion of the church 
facilities again became a necessity. In the autumn of 1953 ground was 
broken for an educational building annex, and dedication of the completed 
structure was observed on October 17, 1954. 


BAYONNE, BERGEN POINT 


A Sunday School in the Bergen Point section of Bayonne was organized 
in the year 1876. Mr. John H. Huxley was the early Leader. Attempts 
to organize a church did not succeed until 1888. On August 2nd of that 
year a few people met in Schuyler Hall and reorganized the Church School 
program. Among those active at this time were Mr. and Mrs. L. W. 
Thompson, Mr. F. E. Thompson, Mr. F. M. Reynolds, Miss Procter, Mrs. 
Backer, Miss Carrie Reynolds, Miss Hur, Miss Anna Somerset, Mr. Denver, 
Mr. William A. Fryer and Harry Thompson. 

In May, 1890, less than twenty-five men of faith and vision were in- 
corporated as the Bergen Point Methodist Episcopal Church. On July 
26, 1891, they dedicated the building and called it the ““Reynolds Memorial 
Church,” in honor of Mr. Francis M. Reynolds who had been their first 
Class leader. 

A new church building was erected in 1897. Through the years Bergen 
Point has had its share of adjusting to change, of working through re- 
modeling plans, and of paying off mortgages. The most recent face lifting 
and renovating took place in 1948. 


BAYONNE, FIRST 


The First Church in Bayonne was originally incorporated in 1891 and 
called “The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Bayonne.” 

As early as 1845 there was a Methodist place of worship in Bayonne 
which stood on the west side of Avenue D and Twenty-fourth Street and 
known as the “Little Beehive,” because a swarm of bees had entered the 
right side of the building and made honey for the church. Each fall 
quantities of honey were taken out and sold for the benefit of the society. 
The founders of this church were Father McDonald and Father Garrett 
Vreeland who were also its main supporters. 

About 1854 the “Little Beehive” was sold and the society removed to 
Avenue D and Twenty-ninth Street. There it became known as the 
“Mattison Methodist Episcopal Church of Bayonne” because of the un- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Hiram Mattison to remove the church from its debt 
and bring about a stable foundation once more. So much did the church 
grow that in 1891 ground was broken for the present building, and the 
name was changed to the “First Methodist Episcopal Church of Bayonne.” 
The new church was dedicated in 1892. 


BAYONNE, FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
The Forty-Sixth Street Methodist Church originated in 1853 in the 
Salterville Methodist Episcopal Sunday School whose organizer and first 
superintendent was John Elderson of Emory Church, Jersey City. The 
first sessions were held in the Pamrapo Public School Building. 
In 1877 the Church was organized as the West View Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church through the assistance of the Rev. A. Craig, pastor of 
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the Mattison Methodist Episcopal Church (now First Church), Mrs. 
Phillip Allaire being one of the leaders in this movement. The congrega- 
tion met over a grocery store at the corner of Forty-Ninth Street and 
Broadway, then in Harris Hall. In 1877 with the aid of Messrs. Sanford, 
Allaire, Freer and Salter property on East Forty-Sixth Street was pur- 
chased and a church erected. It was sold in 1888. 

In 1886 property on the corner of Forty-Fourth Street and Broadway 
was purchased. With great struggle a church was built on this property 
known as the Monroe Methodist Episcopal Church which was dedicated 
in 1887. 

In 1903 this site was sold and the present property purchased. The 
building was moved to the new site, and the church enlarged and re- 
modelled, being dedicated in 1904. 

The present parsonage was purchased in 1929. 

Recently there have been many improvements made. 


BELLEVILLE, WESLEY 


Wesley Methodist Church is fittingly named. One of the oldest Methodist 
churches in New Jersey, it was organized in 1791, the year which also 
marks the death of John Wesley. 

Margaret Dow became instrumental in founding the church after she 
was converted in old John Street Church during a visit to New York 
City. Meetings were first held in private homes, and the small group 
of Methodists were served by Thomas Morrell, a circuit rider. 

In 1808 the congregation erected its first building. About the same 
time Newark Methodism began when Halsey Street Church was started 
by “brethren of the Belleville station.” 

A “settled preacher” came to Belleville first in 1830. The year before 
this a significant event had occurred. A young school teacher was licensed 
to preach by the Belleville Quarterly Conference. He was later to become 
Bishop Edmund S. Janes. 

In 1846 a second and larger edifice was constructed. By this time three 
separate Sunday Schools were in progress. In addition to the local school 
there were schools being conducted in Montgomery (a section of Belle- 
ville adjoining Bloomfield) and “Harrison” (probably Arlington). 

The present structure was built in 1900. 


BELVIDERE 


A Wesleyan Chapel was built in 1827, the first house of worship in 
Belvidere. From 1810 until that time services were held in homes. 

In 1848 the old church was demolished and the congregation worshipped 
in the old courthouse on the north side of town. 

In 1849 the cornerstone was laid for a new church at the present 
location in the park. The main audience room was completed in 1855. 

In 1860 the present parsonage was constructed. 

In 1868 175 persons joined the church during a wonderful revival. The 
church was enlarged and dedicated in 1869. 

In 1911 memorial stained glass windows were put in the sanctuary and 
in 1948 the sanctuary was completely renovated. 

Ours was the first house of worship erected in Belvidere and the fourth 
Methodist Church erected in Warren County. 
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BERGENFIELD 


In 1949 the Rev. Robert A. Burbank became the pastor of a Methodist 
Church to be organized in Bergenfield. After a month of calling, worship 
and a Church School began in Lincoln School. The 87 charter members 
were received and the first Quarterly Conference was held February 24, 
1950. A parsonage was purchased in 1949 and opening ceremonies for the 
sanctuary took place in 1951. 

Architect for the building was Sunaeo John Iwatsu, a member of the 
Church. The first trustees were Hans Carlsen, Ralph Granger and Isaac 
Wiant. 

In the fall of 1954 double services of worship and triple sessions of 
Church School were started. Plans were started in 1955 for a Church 
School and parsonage expansion program. 

Almost 300 Churches of the Newark Conference helped to build the 
congregation and Church through their gifts. 


BERNARDSVILLE 


In 1841 the Rev. William Perry, stationed at Mendham, began a preach- 
ing and prayer service in the home of J. B. Quimby of Mine Mountain, 
Vealtown (Bernardsville). In 1842 his successor, Peter D. Day, organized 
a class and conducted a successful revival service in the Mine Mount 
School House. 

Before the Methodist Class Meeting became a church there were in 
the vicinity “some sturdy Methodist families whose piety and loyalty .. .” 
insured the stability of the Methodist movement in the area. Among 
them Mrs. Mary Scott and her son, R. A. Mitchell, from New York City, 
“nersons of wealth, intelligence, hospitality, and intense Methodists” opened 
their home to the circuit riders lending much encouragement. 

In 1845-1846 the Methodist Episcopal Church, the first church in the 
village, was erected, with seventeen members, by the following trustees: 
R. A. Mitchell, J. S. Adams, J. S. Quimby, James Barton, Elias Hart, L. S. 
Sanders and H. W. Cummings. 

A new church building was begun in 1879 and dedicated in 1880. On 
that occasion the church and grounds were presented to the Society by 
George I. Seney. 

Another new church was built and dedicated in 1914. 


BLAIRSTOWN, FIRST 


The lot for the Church was donated by John I. Blair in 1838 to the 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church, namely: John R. Lanning, 
John Harden, William Tinsman, John Howell, Alexander Decker and 
William Sears. The old church or meeting house was built in 1838. 

In 1873 the Rev. T. C. Mayham was appointed. The old church had 
become very much dilapidated and the congregation had grown very small. 
He secured the election of a Board of Trustees and had them incorporated. 
In 1878 the cornerstone was laid for a new church and the basement 
completed and dedicated in 1874. 

While the church was being erected the congregation worshipped in 
Mechanics Hall. The new church was completed and dedicated in 1875. 
On Sunday night May 22, 1955, fire swept through the structure com- 
pletely ruining the church. 

A new building should be completed in 1957 on a new site of over two 
acres. 
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BLOOMFIELD, PARK 


Park Methodist Church in Bloomfield was organized J aly Aeerlic Zien Al 
building was erected in 1822 on the farm of Methodist Nathaniel Coit 
about two miles north of its: present location. The first trustees were John 
Moore, Josiah Crane, Anthony Brown, Dennis Osborne, Jacob Rutan, 
Dennis Harrison and John J. Kingsland. 

In 1845 the present location was purchased. In 1853 the cornerstone 
was laid and the church dedicated in 1854. 

In 1881 the Methodist Church of Bloomfield became Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In 1911 a Parish House was built. 

Because of condemnation of our church building a new church was 
built and dedicated in 1929. The church is architecturally beautiful and 
its cathedral type, with antique glass windows depicting events in the 
life of Jesus and his disciples, creates an atmosphere appropriate for 
a sanctuary. Thomas A. Edison donated the lights and was present at 
the dedication. 

Park Church has had sixty pastors, some of whom later became bishops, 
district superintendents or internationally outstanding as in the case of 
Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 


BLOOMFIELD, WATSESSING 


The Watsessing Methodist Church came into being February 25, 1872, 
at 2:30 P.M. when the Rev. William Day of Orange preached and 7:30 
P.M. when the Rev. Professor Buttz of Drew preached. 

The Rev. W. R. Rulison, a student from Drew, became the first pastor, 
the congregation obligating themselves for $400.00 annually. 

The laying of the cornerstone of the present church building was 
celebrated by Bishop Andrews on October 14, 1894. 

On January 25, 1924, the “Little Church in the Woods,” which was 
then the parish house, burned. The present Parish House was dedicated 
by Dr. Fred Clare Baldwin, May 31, 1925. 

The first official meeting of this church was held January 27, 1871, 
in the home of Andrew Ellor, when Trustees were elected who were 
Andrew Ellor, president; J. W. Butterworth, treasurer; R. D. Brower, 
secretary; with William Bowker, Edward Wilde, William Ellor and 
Nathaniel Lawrence. 

The church has been served by twenty-five ministers. The community 
started with factories for making hats, and has always had great centers 
of industry and commerce. Amid a changing population this church has 
always served its people. 


BLOOMINGDALE 


The Bloomingdale Methodist Church was founded in 1848 as the Bloom- 
ingdale Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1884 some of the members of the Bloomingdale Church started a 
Sunday School in Butler. Out of this “mission project” grew the Butler 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A few years later it became necessary to 
close the Bloomingdale Church. 

However, a considerable group of members of the Bloomingdale Church, 
unwilling to see a cessation of their worship services commenced holding 
worship services and Sunday School sessions in the Grand Army Hall. 
Both the Sunday School sessions and Church services grew to such an 
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extent that serious thought was given to the acquisition of a more ade- 
quate place of worship. 

In 1902 a piece of property was given by Mr. Louis Ogden and Mr. 
Fred Sloan upon which the present church building was erected, the 
cornerstone being laid in 1908. Having received assistance from the 
Methodist Protestant denomination, financially and otherwise, the Bloom- 
ingdale congregation became a Methodist Protestant Church and remained 
such until unification in 1939. 

In 1920 an addition to the church building was constructed. In 1951 
the chancel in the sanctuary was divided and remodeled. An Educational 
Building is now being constructed. 


BLOOMSBURY 


The first Methodist “circuit rider’ to visit Bloomsbury was probably 
the Rev. Seeley Bloomer in 1821. He preached in the home of John 
Pippinger. 

The Rev. A. K. Street organized the Society during the year 1834. The 
names of the members were: Henry Willever and wife, and Daniel Stires 
and wife. 

A cabinet shop on Church Street was purchased for a church in 1835. 
There were notable revivals in 1847 and in 1856. A new and larger build- 
ing was needed. This was built and dedicated in 1860. 

In 1870 the parsonage was completed. In 1899, 1929 and 1951 the church 
was renovated. 

The Rev. William Burd held the last large evangelistic effort when 
more than 80 people came forward to receive Christ. 

A Men’s Class of sixty members was a reality when the Rey. A. K. 
Wilson was pastor. 

At the time of the One Hundredth Anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Pickel gave the church the gift of a two manual pipe organ. They 
had been members of the church for 51 years. 


BOONTON 


Boonton, Rockaway Valley and Denville were under Methodist influence 
before 1785. The first Methodist sermon was preached in the Stone House 
of Jacob Demuth at Rockaway Valley. 

The first record of a society appears in 1800. It is recorded that ‘‘These 
worthy men of God planted Methodism on these hills and in these valleys 
so firmly that the fruit has gladdened the hearts of the past and present 
generations and will, we hope, affect the latest.” 

For the first fifty years of the century Boonton was part of a circuit, 
regularly served by worthy ministers. 

The cornerstone of the Boonton Church was laid in the Fall of 1853. 
1855 saw the Boonton Church a separate charge. 

1858 brought a revival and a new parsonage. 

A new Church was dedicated February 21, 1869. 

A fine pipe organ was installed in 1892. 

The Rev. Robert E. Maloney came to Boonton in June, 1953. Under 
his leadership plans for a new plant are being formulated. 


BOUND BROOK 


As early as 1820 Methodist services were being held near Bound Brook. 
The Rev. S. Sovereign preached to Methodists assembled in the home of 
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John Perrine, located northwest of Bound Brook, and services were also 
held in the historic Willow Grove School. 

The church was organized in 1847, and a brick structure with a belfry 
was built facing Main Street at Church Street; the dedication in 1848 
was by Bishop E. S. Janes. In the early years it shared its minister with 
the Methodist Church of Somerville. In 1853 there were 43 members, in- 
cluding three Negroes. The church was incorporated in 1874. 

In 1896 major improvements were made, including installation of a 
pipe organ. Because of business and traffic conditions it was decided to 
move the structure up from Main Street to Second Street, which was 
done in 1907. 

Fast development of Bound Brook caused the decision to relocate again, 
so in 1915 the property was sold and the present educational building on 
Livingston Street was erected. The present parsonage was built in 1926. 

The cornerstone of the sanctuary was laid in 1953 and was consecrated 
in 1954. 


BRANCHVILLE 


July 16, 1864, a Board of Trustees was organized for the Branchville 
Methodist Church. The Board was incorporated July 23rd and plans were 
laid immediately for the erection of a church. 

Saturday, August 13th, all interested people were invited to break 
ground at the church lot and to draw stone for the foundation. When 
partially erected a severe windstorm blew the structure down, leaving 
the congregation with a debt of $1,300 and no church. The church was 
virtually inactive for some time following with occasional meetings being 
held. 

Then in 1870 the Board of Trustees was reorganized and in 1878, after 
years of struggle and meeting in various halls in the community, the new 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Branchville was opened for worship. In 
1882 the tower and bell were added, and in 1888 the parsonage was 
erected adjacent to the church. 

In 1922 the church was seriously damaged by fire. 

Between 1951 and 1953 extensive improvements were made in the 
chancel. Sunday, November 1, 1953, the new chancel was dedicated. 

In 1955 the basement was severely damaged by the floods but in 1956 
the church launched a campaign for a two-story addition to the church. 


BROADWAY 


The history of the Broadway Methodist Church begins in the store 
of Jesse Fitts (probably the present home of Mr. Howard Hoppock), on 
March 14, 1843, when a small group of men met to outline plans for a 
new church, the first and only church in Broadway. Samuel Thompson 
was chosen to be the Chairman and Guy A. Bryan was elected Secretary. 

The Board of Trustees was elected and composed of William Lomerson, 
Jesse Fitts, Henry Anderson, John Dayley and Samuel Thompson. When 
the Church was built, it was a part of the Harmony Circuit, in charge 
of Richard Van Horn. In 1862 Broadway was set apart as a separate 
station and the Rev. G. O. Carmichael was appointed the pastor. 

In 1943 at the 100th Anniversary of the Church, as the people met to 
honor the faith and vision of those early men, they decided to begin 
the building of a new Church building. 
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In 1952 groundbreaking ceremonies were held and on May 1, 1955, the 
Church was officially opened for Worship. 

Since the opening of the Church in 18438, we have sent out J. Wesley 
Cole, J. Wesley Knapp and T. T. Muchler into the active ministry. 


BUTLER 


The Butler Methodist Church was organized as the Bloomingdale Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in April, 1848. 

The Rev. Garrett Van Horn was the circuit rider. A church building 
was erected in Bloomingdale in 1848. 

Local preachers during the early days were Peter Whritenour, Moses 
Morris, and John E. Gourden. Exhorters were Jacob Van Orden and 
Elijah Kayhart. Class Leader was Robert Haycock. Edward P. Smithyman 
was elected Sunday School Superintendent in 1878 and served for 43 years 
until his death in 1921. 

In 1884 a Sunday School was conducted in Butler by members of Bloom- 
ingdale Church. In 1896 a plot of ground on the Butler Farm was ac- 
cepted from Mr. Richard Butler. In 1897 the Butler Tabernacle situated 
on this site was dedicated. The parsonage was built in 1898. 

The name of the church was changed in 1903 to the Butler Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In 1901 and in 1914 additions were made to the church. 
In 1940 the name of the church was changed to The Butler Methodist 
Church. 

Recently the sanctuary was renovated and a new educational-recreational 
unit has just been completed. 


BUTTZVILLE 


Early in the 1830’s a small group of people met at the home of Michael 
Banghart which was located in Bridgeville, a small town a few miles 
from Buttzville, “for prayer and testimony.” The Methodist Episcopal 
Church soon heard of these meetings and sent a preacher to this group. 
Before long a regular preaching place was constructed in Serepta which 
is adjacent to Bridgeville Station. 

The congregation grew so rapidly that it was necessary to begin making 
plans for a permanent church building. The site secured was in Buttzville 
and was a part of the Buttz farm after whom the town is named. The 
late Henry Buttz, one-time president of Drew Theological Seminary, was 
a grandson of the namesake of this town. 

In 1841 the church was completed and dedicated. It stood just inside the 
stone fence to the South of the present structure. In 1873 it was decided 
to build the present church. It was finished and dedicated in 1875. Twenty 
years later a basement was constructed beneath the church, and the old 
stone church was razed. 


In 1925 stained glass windows, electricity, and new paint were added 
to the building. 


CALDWELL 
Caldwell Methodism began in 1894 when Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Jacobus, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Head, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Campbell and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S. DesBrisay met and planned for a Methodist service in Caldwell. The 
first pastor was the Rev. C. F. Kirk, a student at Drew. He was followed 
in September 1894 by the Rev. H. A. Bassett under whose leadership servy- 
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ices were held in the G.A.R. Hall. A revival service lasting six weeks resulted 
an ingathering of 130 members. A building known as the Tabernacle was 
erected. Services were held there until 1900. 

In 1896 the parsonage was built. In 1899 the cornerstone of the church 
was laid and the building was completed in March 1900. In 1918 the 
auditorium was enlarged and a pipe organ installed. In 1940 it was planned 
to erect a church school building but the war caused a postponement of the 
project. 

Ground was broken for the church school building in December 1945. 
The building was completed in June 1946. 

In 1953 the building was dedicated. 

A new electronic organ was installed in the church in December 1953. 


CALIFON 


At the time of the Civil War there was no Church in the village called 
California but the Rev. R. Vanhorne, a young circuit rider, and his fellow 
rider, the Rev. George Banghart, preached here as part of the Cokesbury 
circuit. 

A Church came to the village literally in about 1867 when the Methodist 
Society purchased an unused church structure at New Germantown (Old- 
wick) for $200. Dismantled and moved by wagon during the winter, the 
building was located on a lot along the river near the heart of the village, 
whose name would be shortened to Califon. 

In 1878 the building was enlarged. In 1889 a revival took place in the 
village and necessitated plans for a new Church. In 1891 Califon was 
linked to Fairmount and a parsonage was purchased in Califon for the 
charge, located on a hill just out of the village, now known as Parsonage 
Heights. 

In 1892 the new Sanctuary was dedicated, having the distinction of being 
the first Church in Hunterdon County dedicated free of debt. It houses one 
of the great pipe organs of the County, installed in the 1930’s. 


CENTERVILLE 


The Centerville Church is located on historic “Old York Road” near the 
spot that was then believed to be the midway point between New York and 
Philadelphia whence the settlement received its name. 

The Rev. David Walters, then minister at Flemington, conducted revival 
meetings during the winter of 1868 and under his direction the organiza- 
tion was formed. 

The church lot was purchased from David and Susan Ann Van Fleet, 
February 14, 1870, by the trustees of Centerville Methodist Episcopal 
Church who were: David Van Fleet, Charles Ball, Hiram Huff, William 
Van Fleet, Oliver Smith, Peter D. Thatcher and Jacob A. Craig. 

The parsonage was purchased from Viola S. and John S. Everitt by 
Howard Huff, Almar Cole, Elisha Hockenbury, George Brokaw, Jacob Van 
Arsdale, Milton Verity and Jasper Agans, Trustees, January 11, 1919, 
made possible by a very substantial contribution from the late Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Voorhees, sister of the late Governor of New Jersey, Foster M. 
Voorhees. 

The congregation reached a great height during the ministry of Rev. 
Thomas Shays (1879-1880) when a great many were converted. One of the 
converts later was to play a leading role in founding the Neshanic Church. 
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CHANGEWATER 


The first church service in Changewater was held about 1870 in the 
upper room of the village schoolhouse. In 1876 the Newark Annual Con- 
ference appointed the Rev. William Stout as the first pastor. 

On March 23, 1893, the members of the church met with the pastor, the 
Rev. Everett Decker, and elected the first Board of Trustees: John P. 
Castner, Daniel S. Castner, Whitfield Castner, William V. Prall, Martin 
P. Garey, Jacob Rinehart and Grant Moore. The new board voted to give 
the church the corporate name of the Mathis Memorial Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Changewater in memory of the loved and respected Rev. 
John B. Mathis who had served as pastor from 1882 to 1884. 

In 1900 a new church was started upon a site donated by John Bowers, 
president of the American Snuff Company. It was dedicated in 1901. 

The two important highlights in the history of Changewater Church 
since then were its union in 1922 with the Port Colden and Anderson 
churches to form the Anderson circuit, and in 1951 the observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication. 

The church has a Sunday School, Choir, Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, Adult Fellowship, and a Youth Fellowship which is the only or- 
ganization functioning on a circuit basis. 


CHATHAM 


The Methodists of Chatham date their history from 1786-87 when they 
were included in the Elizabethtown circuit. 

They held class meetings in various homes and were visited by circuit 
preachers. This continued until 1852 when Chatham became a separate ap- 
pointment. 

Chatham Methodism dates its history from 1832 when a building which 
had been used jointly by the Presbyterians and Methodists since 1825 
was torn down and each denomination built a separate church. 

We owe much to the Rev. John Hancock because of the records and writ- 
ings which he left, and to Isaac Searles who is credited with having formed 
the Chatham Society. 

In 1832-1833 a new church was built and dedicated. 

In 1896 this church was declared unsafe and the Society was forced to 
plan for a new church. Meanwhile services were held in Kelly’s Hall on 
Main Street. 

The new location was on Center Street. The cornerstone was laid in 
1898 and the church dedicated in 1899. A new parsonage was completed 
in 1908. 

Many additions and alterations have been made and in 1948 there was 
a complete remodeling of the Church Sanctuary and the installation of a 
new organ. 

The new church educational unit was built and occupied in 1956. 


CLIFTON, BELLE VISTA 


In 1893 the Albion Place-Richfield area was an isolated farm community. 
The people found it very difficult to reach the little Methodist church 
which was located on Van Houten Avenue down in the Richfield section. 

At the instigation of Mr. John W. Barrett with the support of the Rev. 
R. K. Boyd, pastor of Simpson in Paterson, a meeting was called to elect 
trustees with the view to starting a new church. The trustees elected were 
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John W. Barrett, Joseph Paxton, Frank Hampson, Elmo Paxton and D. M. 
Murray. The church was incorporated in 1894. The church edifice was 
constructed that year. 

Later the people of the Richfield Methodist church closed their church 
and joined the new church in Albion Place. One of Mr. Barrett’s first visits 
was to Lambert Castle to ask a donation of Mr. Lambert. Mrs. Lambert 
persuaded her husband to give $250. to the church. The committee decided 
to incorporate Mrs. Lambert’s Christian name, Belle, into the name of the 
church. “Belle” is interpreted as “beautiful” and “Vista” as “outlook.” 

In 1924 the parsonage was purchased. Two years later the social room 
was added. 


CLIFTON, TRINITY 


In the spring of 1893 the First Methodist Church at Passaic started a 
Sunday School on Autumn Street, Passaic. In 1894 Lexington Chapel was 
erected at the rear of the property made available. 

In 1903 an auditorium was built on the front of the lot and joined to the 
chapel. 

It was in 1909 that an independent church was organized, taking the 
name of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Passaic, New Jersey. In 
1923 a parsonage was purchased. 

In 1927 it was decided to move to the present location. The new church 
was dedicated on November 23, 1930. 

In 1943 the house at 26 DeMott Avenue, adjacent to the church, was 
purchased for the parsonage. 


CLINTON (ESSEX COUNTY) 


The first mention of the Clinton Church is found in an old Quarterly 
Conference record book covering the years 1852-1871. Then the charge 
included the churches of Little Falls, Clinton, Pine Brook, Parsippany and 
Denville. 

The Fairfield Circuit held its second Quarterly Conference in the Clinton 
Church on September 24, 1852. 

The Clinton Church has always been confused with the Clinton Church 
in the village of Clinton, New Jersey. This Clinton Church is found in Cald- 
well Township, and is now rapidly changing from a rural church to a 
suburban one. New housing developments have created a new challenge to 
this area. 


CLINTON (HUNTERDON COUNTY) 


In 1832 meetings looking toward a Methodist Society in Clinton were 
held in the home of Elias Patterson. Services were held when the circuit 
rider came to town. 

The growing society was strong enough to undertake in 1839 the build- 
ing of a church. This church was on the present site. After this time the 
history is one of revivals and renovations. 

The Rev. William McCain came in 1895. He had both method and holiness. 
Attempting to lead the Church to greater spiritual depth he lacked the 
cooperation of the membership. He recorded that “No preacher can lift a 
Church up unless the Church is not only willing, but actually wants very 
much to go up and is willing to pay the price of going. It often is as hard 
to get a saint sanctified as it is to get a sinner converted.” 
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The rest of the history consists, as in most cases, of the consecrated work 
of the men and women of the church to keep it a sanctuary worthy of the 
Lord. 


COKESBURY 


In the early part of the eighteenth century a band of German immigrants 
settled in the northern part of Hunterdon County. Most of them settled at 
New Germantown but a few traveled a little farther and settled at what 
is now Cokesbury. 

After the Revolutionary War Bishops Coke and Asbury made the home 
of Mindurt Farley the regular place of worship. Probably shortly after 
this the settlement was first called Cokesbury after the two bishops. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was built in 1810. It remained unfinished 
for almost two years. The church belonged to the Asbury Circuit which 
was included in the Philadelphia Conference and service was held once in 
six weeks. The Rev. David Bartine was the circuit rider in 1811. In 1832 
the Rev. F. A. Morrell was circuit rider and his route took him over 250 
miles. 

In 1851 the present building was erected. The membership increased con- 
siderably and new churches sprang up from the mother church in Cokes- 
‘bury. 

In 1924 memorial art windows were installed and in 1942 a new Hammond 
organ, the gift of Mr. Elmer Pontin, was dedicated. 

The interior of the church was completely redecorated in 1947. 


COLESVILLE 


In October 1873 the Rev. William McCain began holding services in a 
second story hall in Colesville. Mr. McCain was pastor of the “Red Church” 
(North Wantage Methodist Church) and Libertyville Charge, and con- 
ducted services at Colesville two Sunday nights each month. Several years 
later the congregation of the “Red Church” disbanded. So, indirectly, the 
Colesville Methodist Church dates to 1837, the founding of the old “‘Red 
Church.” 

This eager congregation grew in number and in devotedness, until in 
1887 it was decided to build a church. Maria Davenport donated a plot 
of ground. In the spring of that year the foundation of the present building 
was begun. The cornerstone was laid in October. It was finished before 
Christmas, and dedicated free of debt. The late Messrs. R. S. Coursen and 
Elmer Slate were among those who accomplished the task. 

In 1893 a parsonage was purchased. In 1899 it was used, along with ma- 
terial from the old ‘Red Church,” to construct the present parsonage. 

Extensive improvements have been made from time to time to the church 
and parsonage. The lectern, made of a walnut tree which had stood near 
the church, was placed in the sanctuary in 1945. 


COLUMBIA 


Methodist preaching began in Columbia as far back as 1831. In that 
year Columbia and Hainesburg were taken in as part of the Hope Circuit 
under the charge of the Rev. Jacob Hevener and the Rev. Caleb Lippencott. 

The original building was erected in the year 1839 by Nelson Lake of 
Easton, Pennsylvania. The land was purchased from William Green and his 
wife, Mary, for one hundred dollars. 
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The original Board of Trustees to whom the land was conveyed were 
Daniel Silverthorn, Abram Ryman, John Faunce, James Lisk, Samuel 
Snoover, Isaac Angle and William Hillyer. 

After the erection of the building it was occupied for about two years 
as a Union Church but on November 14, 1841, it was dedicated by Presid- 
ing Elder Walter Burroughs as a Methodist Episcopal Church. It was re- 
paired several times until 1902 when it was decided to build an entirely new 
building. It was torn down in July of that year, the farewell services being 
held on Sunday, July 27, 1902. 


The cornerstone for the new building was laid with appropriate services 
on October 1, 1902. 


CONGERS 


On March 24, 1884, Mr. A. B. Conger and his wife deeded to the Congers 
Methodist Episcopal Church the present property which included on it an 
unused church which had been built in 1830-31 and used at various 
times by the Dutch Reformed and the Presbyterians. There were two provi- 
sions to the deed: first, that the church remain in the Methodist denomina- 
tion, and second, that the stone tablet in memory of Mr. Conger’s mother 
remain where it is, over the altar. 

If these conditions should change the church and property would revert 
to the Conger family heirs. 


CRANFORD 


The first Methodist preaching in Craneville (now Cranford) was by a 
circuit rider, John Hancock, in the early 1840’s. 

In the fall of 1860 a Mr. and Mrs. Mendell from Elizabeth moved to 
Craneville. They found a considerable number of children available, se- 
cured the use of the “Old Red School House” and started a Sunday School, 
at first numbering’ fifteen. 

The Cranford Church was first mentioned in the Newark Conference 
minutes of 1864. 

In 1868 Cranford became an independent charge. 

In 1883 Mr. B. F. Ham of Westfield redeemed the building from fore- 
closure. 

In the early 1890’s there was a division, half the members leaving to start 
a new church. In 1929 the rift was healed. St. Paul’s property was sold to 
the Lutherans. 

The Rey. Lynn Harold Hough was one of the ministers who held the 
church together. He interested the young people in a Mission Study Class. 

A new sanctuary was dedicated by Bishop Newell on November 7, 1954. 


DEMAREST 


Sometime in 1908 a group of Protestant people, feeling the need of lead- 
ership and disturbed by the difficulties of worship in nearby towns, decided 
to form a new church. The Rev. Wayne Womer, Methodist pastor at 
Englewood, encouraged them to proceed. He and his student assistants pro- 
vided afternoon services from 1910 to 1913. 

Through the generosity of Senator Edmund Wakelee the use of a build- 
ing, formerly a pool hall connected with a hotel, which had burned, was 
secured free of charge. The church was incorporated in November, 1913. 

In 1919, realizing the “Highview Hall” meeting place had been out- 
lived, the church purchased a part of a Y.M.C.A. hut at Camp Merritt, 
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which was moved to a newly purchased lot on Hardenburgh Avenue. The 
renovated building was opened in October, 1920, and, with some alterations 
and additions, has served well until rapidly mounting membership and 
Sunday School attendance forced consideration of a new building project. 
The new building will be centered on the lot, back of the first building. In 
1952 a parsonage was purchased. 

The church has been well served by a dozen men of God, the most notable 
being Dr. Lloyd C. Wicke, Bishop of the Pittsburgh Area. 


DENVILLE, COMMUNITY 


The first Methodist services conducted in this vicinity were held by a cir- 
cuit rider in 1785 in the home of Mr. Jacob Demouth near Powerville. 
It is said that not long after these meetings a meeting-house was partly 
erected in that neighborhood, but that it was never used and soon fell 
into decay. Some time later services were held in the home of John P. 
Cook on the back road to Boonton from Denville. 

In 1810 the Society took the name of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Rockaway Valley. 

In 1814 the Society erected a church building on the back road to 
Boonton. 

In 1841 the present property was deeded to the trustees. The church build- 
ing was taken down and moved to its present location in 1842. 

In 1859 the name was changed to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Denville. 

In 1894 the present sanctuary was built. 

In 1920 the Church was renamed the Denville Community Church-Meth- 
odist. 

In the early ’30’s, the present fellowship and education building was 
erected. A crew of volunteers from the church, aided by volunteer union 
steel workers built the addition, erecting the steel frame which normally 
would have been a week’s work in one day. 


DIAMOND HILL, COMMUNITY 


In July, 1945, Edward Rowley, a Presbyterian student, had started a 
Sunday School in the Foggwell house at 275 McMane Avenue, Berkeley 
Heights, where it continued to meet. When fall came it moved to the A. H. 
Yeager home at 351 Diamond Hill Road. In April, 1946, the little Diamond 
Hill Community Sunday School transferred from Presbyterian to Meth- 
odist sponsorship through an agreement worked out by the Comity Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Council of Churches. 

In 1947 the first organizational meeting of the church was held at the 
Methodist Church in Summit. The original trustees were: Harold Buell, 
Gordon Faulkner, Howard Selby, William Seely, P. B. Van Inweken, and 
A. H. Yeager. The present property was donated by Edward Grassman the 
same year. 

Ground was broken December 17, 1947, but work was slow because of 
heavy snows that year. By October the main basement room was com- 
pleted. The room was furnished as a memorial to little Lee Frederickson. 

The sanctuary was completed and the first service held on Thanksgiving 
1948. 

In 1956 a steeple was added and the front of the building faced with 
brick. An addition is being built to provide more Sunday School space. 
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DINGMAN’S FERRY, First 


Of the men who served this community first, some were local preachers 
and others were members of the New Jersey Conference from 1844 to 1857. 

From then on they were members of the Newark Conference. In 1866 
this place was called Dingman’s Choice. In 1868 it was changed to Ding- 
man’s Ferry. 

In 1870 the Rev. J. E. Irvine became pastor and a new church was built, 
and was called the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Dingman’s Ferry. 
At this time there were two local preachers, John Retallick and H. P. 
Shultz. 

A charter was granted December 19, 1870. “This church acknowledges 
itself to be a member and to belong to the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America.”’ 

October 12, 1892, the charter was amended to read as belonging to the 
General Conference and the Annual Conference of “the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.” 

The first trustees were: Jacob Hornbeck, John L. Rosencrance, Joseph 
Buckley, James H. Emery, Moses Shoemaker and Peter Flummerfelt. 

Extensive improvements have been made to the interior and exterior of 
the church and church school room during the last twenty years. 


DOVER, FIRST 


As late as 1800 the Methodists had made only an unfavorable impression 
in Randolph Township. One meeting had been held in a home with the 
minister addressing a few elderly ladies. After the service he was mobbed 
and treated shamefully. When he returned by invitation to preach again 
he was met by friends and advised to leave as his preaching would bring 
about a riot and the house would be torn down. He left. 

However, Methodists did survive and services were held in a little red 
school house at the foot of Morris Street. In 1838 the first church was built 
at the corner of Sussex and McFarlan Streets and called First Methodist 
Episcopal. 

About 1872 the present property was purchased and a chapel built with 
plans for a large auditorium. But in 1876 division of the congregation oc- 
curred which resulted in a new Methodist society called “Second Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” This prevented completion of the auditorium. 

It was not until 1906 that the realization of a new church was accom- 
plished. 

The cornerstone was laid in 1907 and the church dedicated in 1908. 

A large addition to the chapel was made in 1926. 


DOVER, GRACE 


The first Methodist Church in Dover was erected in 1838 on the corner of 
Sussex and McFarlan Streets on the site where Grace Church now stands. 
The cornerstone was laid August 22, 1838, and is still in the foundation on 
the Sussex Street side of Grace Methodist Church. The first pastor was the 
Rev. J. O. Rogers. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. C. S. Coit it was decided to build a 
new church on the corner of Blackwell and Essex Streets. In 1872 a stone 
chapel was erected and the old church was left unoccupied. However there 
was dissatisfaction which split the Methodist Society into two groups. In 
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1875 a group separated and petitioned the Bishop to allow them to set up a 
new Methodist Church in Dover. 

The petition was granted and on February 16, 1876, a new society was 
formed and on November 23, 1876, the old church was purchased and 
reopened. The name of this church was The Second Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The first pastor was the Rev. W. H. McBride. 

In 1890 because of the growth of the congregation it was necessary to 
build a new church. The last services in the old church were held in June, 
1890. The old church was sold and is still standing as a double house 
on Sussex Street. ; 

On January 28, 1891, the new church was dedicated and the name changed 
to Grace Methodist Episcopal Church. 


DRAKESTOWN 


Before the organization and erection of the present building in 1855, 
services had been held in the school by circuit preachers. The list of 
preachers goes back to 1811. Evidently there were two preachers in charge 
of the circuit for a while. 

The first preachers recorded were David Bartine and Manning Force. 
To date there have been 74 preachers in charge. 


DUMONT, CALVARY 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Dumont was built in 1910 but 
the work was started some years before. In 1901 Mr. Peter Pfleger with 
the help of Mr. Jacob Bollinger organized a German Mission Sunday School 
which met at the Townhall. Ere long they found it necessary to begin a 
preaching’ service in the German language. 

In 1910 the ground upon which the old church now stands was donated 
by the Dumont Realty Company and a church was soon built. 

The trustees bought the adjoining property and built a parsonage there 
in 192) 

In 1939 a wing was added to the church. A few years later a very sizeable 
piece of land was purchased upon which a new church and educational 
building were constructed in 1951. The growth in recent years has exceeded 
all optimistic hopes and already two services of worship are needed in the 
new church. 1955 saw the construction of a new parsonage adjacent to 
the church. Then also a new Planning Committee was established to plan 
for increased facilities to meet the increasing needs of this dynamic 
congregation. 


DUNELLEN 


January 21, 1866, under the leadership of the Rev. C. E. Little, retired, 
a small congregation met in the old Academy School House in New Market 
to continue what had been a “Week of Prayer” held in January of that 
year. So successful were the weekly services that followed that a 
subscription paper for a new church building was circulated on March 1st 
of that year. 

The cornerstone for the building was laid July 4, 1866, and the dedica- 
tion service held in November. In five years such growth had been attained 
that it was necessary to move the congregation from New Market to 
Dunellen where most of the members lived. In 1871 Episcopal friends 
purchased the present property and plans were made for a building. By 
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1872 the present building, half completed, was in use. The sanctuary was 
dedicated in 1876. 

In 1929 the church officials authorized the erection of a building for 
religious educational and social purposes. 

In 1932 the building was dedicated. 

In 1952 a new heating plant was installed in the church and in 1956 
major repairs were made to the foundations, the lower floor, and the 
sanctuary. 


EAST MILLSTONE 


The East Millstone Methodist Church was organized in the year 1854. 
The organization of this church grew out of a Methodist Class Meeting. 
Two other factors had a direct bearing on the establishment of the church 
at East Millstone: the sudden growth of the community made possible by 
the railroad’s coming through the town, and the controversy that arose 
over the slavery question. 

During the past 100 or so years there were times when some thought 
that the church could not carry on due to people moving away from the 
community. However, the faith of the few prevailed, and the church 
continued to minister to the needs of the people. This faith has been 
justified as the succeeding years will attest. In 1930 many improvements 
were made to the physical plant. This was followed during the next two 
years by the addition of a large recreation hall. 

During the years 1948 to 1951 a new electric organ was installed, the 
kitchen remodeled, oil heat installed, and the church sanctuary redecorated 
so that it is one of the most worshipful churches in this area. 

In 1952 chimes were installed. 


EAST ORANGE, CALVARY 


Calvary Church Society was organized July 12, 1869, with 44 persons at 
the home of Albert Mann in East Orange Township, about 30 years before 
the City of East Orange was incorporated. Among those identified with 
the formation of the Society was its first pastor, the Rev. Charles S. Ryman. 
A substantial brick chapel was built at North Clinton, William and 
Mulford Streets in 1870. 

By 1884 it was necessary to build a larger church and the present site 
was selected. The cornerstone was laid in 1885 and the new building was 
dedicated in 1887. Various additions have been made as the congregation 
has grown. 

Calvary is currently a city church ministering to a predominantly 
apartment-house, transient community. 

To stay strong in spite of rapid membership turnover, an effective 
evangelism program is imperative. Much of the evangelism is done by lay 
people, and a “neighborhood lay ministry” is being established. 

There are numerous organizations with widely varying programs which 
give opportunities for intimate fellowship with fellow Christians. All are 
under lay leadership. 

An informal survey made several years ago showed that Calvary people 
give as many man-hours of church service as they give church dollars 
for the work of the Kingdom. 


EAST ORANGE, GRACE 
In 1872 a number of Methodists living in the Doddtown section of East 
Orange organized a weekly prayer meeting in the homes of the neighbor- 
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hood. The leader of this group was the Rev. M. Burns, minister of 
Watsessing Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1878 he instituted a Sunday 
evening service in an old schoolhouse on Dodd Street. With the aid of 
students from Drew Theological Seminary he continued this work until 
1874 when he was appointed to another parish. When his successor would 
not continue his efforts the infant organization on Dodd Street became 
known as the Franklin Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Orange. 

In 1879-1880 Edward Ferry, a Drew student, served the church without 
remuneration and was instrumental in the building of a small but comfort- 
able chapel which, dedicated in 1880, was the nucleus of the later church 
building. 

The church became independent of the Orange church, and in 1886 
became known as the Ferry Methodist Episcopal Church in remembrance 
of Edward Ferry’s faithful service. 

In 1895 the church was enlarged. In 1924 the church was raised and a 
full basement built. The rebuilt church was named the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church of East Orange. 


EAST ORANGE, PARK AVENUE 


The Park Avenue Methodist Church has grown from a small chapel 
erected on rented ground in 1893 to an enlarged Church in 1898 and to 
its present group of buildings in 1922. The first five years from 1893 to 
1898 were conducted by the Church Extension Committee of the Methodist 
Church of Newark Conference as a Chapel for Sunday School only. The 
prime movers in this Sunday School venture were George Howe, O. H. 
Pell, Theodore Morrell and the Rev. L. C. Muller. 

It was decided to build a larger Church on the same location as the 
Chapel, the lot having been purchased, so that it was necessary to erect 
a canvas shelter on the northeast corner of Park Avenue and North Grove 
Street for the continuation of religious services. The present church was 
erected and then dedicated on November 6, 1898. 

In 1903 a house adjoining the church was purchased for the parsonage 
and in 1910 the house adjoining the parsonage was purchased as room for 
small children and for a nursery during Sunday services. A large com- 
munity house was erected just back of the Church and the parsonage and 
dedicated in 1922. 


EAST ORANGE, SANFORD STREET 


During the summer of 1872 Misses Carrie and Ella Lindsley of Elmwood 
Avenue, East Orange, canvassed that section of East Orange, south of 
Central Avenue and west of Munn Avenue, to ascertain the number of 
persons interested in starting a Sunday School. 

The result was a Sunday School of 26 pupils organized in August, 1872, 
which met in a carpenter shop at 290 Elmwood Avenue. The school doubled 
itself in a year. At the second Christmas entertainment Dr. M. H. CG. Vail 
presented a plot of ground on Sanford Street near the Newark line. A 
chapel was built, and dedicated on October 24, 1875, and was nominally a 
mission of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Orange. The Rev. Levi 
Salmaur was the first appointed supply. 

During 1894-1896 the chapel was moved to the present location, and the 
present church sanctuary and rooms in the front of the old building were 
erected in 1906. 
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In 1925 the church membership was 750 and the Sunday School enroll- 
ment was 669. On May 3, 1925, a new building consisting of a large 
gymnasium, kitchen, church school rooms and a bowling alley was 
dedicated. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, CARLTON HILL 


Carlton Hill Methodist Church was organized in 1901. The church was 
soon erected. The first minister we have a record of was The Rev. F. C. 
Kiselen. In 1923 our parsonage was built. 

Extensive repairs to the outside and inside of the building were begun 
in 1950, and the inside of the sanctuary has been completely changed to 
provide a more worshipful atmosphere. Too much cannot be said in behalf 
of the men and the women of the church who did the major portion of 
the work. In addition an oil burner was installed to add to the comfort 
and convenience of those attending our Services. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, WESLEYAN 


The first church, opened in 1870 in what was then called “Rutherford 
Park,” was in East Rutherford and was called the “Rutherford Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” The erection of a church was started on a 
lot located on Orchard Street. Soon after the basement was completed a 
severe financial depression came and the basement was roofed over and 
used as a place of worship for some time. After several years it was 
decided to sell this building and a new church was built on Ames Avenue 
in Rutherford. 

Wesleyan Church was really the outcome of a Sunday School started 
in the Public School in 1891 by the Rev. C. M. Anderson, pastor of the 
Rutherford Methodist Church. 

The definite organization of the church society dates from a meeting 
on November 10, 1892, at the home of B. S. Pembleton. Trustees elected 
were Luther M. Axford, John F. Randolph, Sylvester Schoonmaker, B. Se 
Pembleton, James Stevens, Edward DeRonde, and Theodore Firehock. The 
church was incorporated and named the Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Rutherford. 

Ground was broken for a church on August 23, 1897, and the church 
was dedicated in 1898. 

Recently the sanctuary has been enlarged and many improvements made. 


ELDRED 


The present church at Eldred was dedicated on July 4, 1859 as “The 
Halfway Brook Village Methodist Episcopal Church.” The Rev. J. Miller 
was the preacher in charge. 

Services were formerly conducted in an old Methodist Church building 
near the present site but there is no way to tell when it was built or wnen 
the first class was formed. 

Records show that in 1865 Alexander Wells was Sunday School Super- 
intendent. J. Collins, D. Wells, T. B. Peck, S. Bigle and Sam Doolittle were 
licensed exhorters (or exhausters as they were then dubbed). J. Collins, J. 
Stoge, D. Young, O. P. Schoonover, T. Collins, and Ed. Kelse were trustees. 
Robert, son of James Collins, later became pastor of Drew Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Port Jervis. 
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In 1931 the old horse shed was remodeled to make a new social hall 
and recreation building. 


ELIZABETH, CALVARY 


The present Calvary Methodist Church was formed through the merger 
of two neighboring Methodist congregations. 

The older of the two, the German Methodist Church, was organized in 
1853 as a result of the labors of J. W. Freund, a New York Conference 
missionary. The work was begun in a schoolhouse and that same year a 
church was built near Centre Street. After about half a century the congre- 
gation decided to relocate, constructing the present church which was 
dedicated in 1904. 

The other of the bodies, the Calvary Methodist Church, was organized 
in 1891 as the First Methodist Protestant Church. Most of its charter 
members were from the former Fulton Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A building was raised at the corner of Fourth and Franklin Streets. 

The decline of the Protestant population in the area of the city in which 
these two congregations were located led ultimately to their merger in 
1950. The building of the German Church was retained as the place of 
meeting, and the combined bodies assumed the name “Calvary” to perpetuate 
the tradition of the other structure which was sold. 

For a while a bi-lingual ministry was carried on, but now it is only in 
English. 


ELIZABETH, EPWORTH 


In 1871 a group of laymen, including John O. Magie, started a Sunday 
School. The group met in the railroad station. This school continued 
through 1877. 

After 1877 because of the elevation of the railroad bed, the little station 
was removed to a location near the tracks. This created a danger for 
the children and a noise hurdle for the teachers. Mr. Samuel M. Clarke 
donated a lot and other friends provided funds, so that 1880 found the 
West Elizabeth Sunday School in its own building. The work was under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church until 1901. 

In 1901, by consent of the Presbyterian Church, the Newark Annual 
Conference agreed to assume responsibility for the work and make it a 
regular appointment. The Chapel was named Epworth and Mr. Perry H. 
Murdick, a student at Drew Seminary, was assigned to the church by the 
Annual Conference of 1902. In July of the same year the church was 
incorporated, and the deed transferred in 1903. A parsonage was built on 
Westfield Avenue. 

The affairs of the church prospered and grew so a new church was 
built in 1911, and a new parsonage was purchased a few years later. 


ELIZABETH, HOLY TRINITY 


Holy Trinity is the continuation of mission work started over thirty 
years ago by the Presbyterians. In 1919 the Methodist Home Board took 
over the work and in 1920 Bethany Chapel became Methodist. The Rev. 
F. Sulmonetti was the first minister. Some of the original founders still 
constitute the core of the Italian work while their children and grand- 
children have already taken over and carry on the English work in 
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Church and Church School, the latter staffed almost entirely by the 
second generation. 

Holy Trinity is no longer an Italian Mission. While surrounded Dyna 
large Italian colony the church has grown, as the City, into a cosmopolitan 
congregation where foreign-born and native first and second generation 
Americans of a dozen nationalities work and worship together. 

The large Italian population will make necessary Italian work for many 
years to come. In this foreign work we have the task of helping many to 
bridge over to a new order of life and faith. 

The two congregations are now self-supporting. 


ELIZABETH, PARK 


The Park Methodist Church had its beginning in the Society that attended 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. One group known as the Eastern 
Division was organized as the Park Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
were to organize and build in the vicinity of Jefferson Park. They met on 
March 30; 1875. 

The founders were Henry C. Fulkerson, Louis C. Mecabe, George T. 
Parrot, Marsh M. Foster, Frank Karr, Caleb B. Reeve and Horace G. Shaw. 

The present building was begun in September, 1878, the cornerstone laid 
in January, and the church dedicated in June, 1879. 

In 1886 a large new organ was installed. The parsonage was constructed 
in 1898. 

In June, 1919, the tall steeple which had twice been struck by lightning 
was taken down. 

In 1952 a new electronic organ was installed and in 1954 the entire plant 
was renovated and a new kitchen built. 

During the year 1955 new oil burning plants were installed in the 
church building. 


ELIZABETH, ST. JAMES 


In 1876 a committee met at the home of Mr. R. L. Cleveland. Those 
present were A. P. Baker, B. E. Bowne, R. L. Cleveland, and William 
Trewin from the Elizabeth Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church and William 
J. Carlton, Daniel Denham, Jr., James Floy and I. O. Reeve from St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. The committee decided to unite the 
two churches and the new church that was formed was named St. James 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The property of the Broad Street Baptist 
Church was acquired in exchange for the properties of the uniting 
churches. 

On April 15, 1877, the opening service was held at St. James Church. 

In the ’80’s “The Young Men’s Union” raised funds to buy the lot 
adjoining the church. They planned a Chapel Fund Day for June 15, 1890, 
and were so successful that on April 24, 1892, they dedicated the Chapel. 

In the past several years many improvements to the church have been 
made possible because of the Memorial Plan which makes it possible for 
persons who wish to honor their loved ones to benefit the church at the 
same time by contributing a needed improvement. 

In 1951 a Property Improvement Campaign was successfully completed. 


ENGLEWOOD, FIRST 


The First Methodist Church of Englewood dates back to the formation 
in 1861 of cottage prayer meetings by Methodist members who had moved 
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into the newly-founded town of Englewood. In February 1862 this group 
was organized into a class of the Hackensack Methodist Church and in 
November plans were adopted for securing a plot upon which to build a 
church. In 1862 the first trustees were elected. 

Strong and devoted leadership was exerted by the Rev. Daniel Wise, then 
Corresponding Secretary of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who had taken up residence in Englewood and by laymen 
such as John Knott and John Westervelt. 

In December 1863 the newly-elected church on Grand Avenue was 
dedicated. Members of the church began cottage prayer meetings in 
Leonia which formed the nucleus for the Leonia Methodist Church and in 
1907 assistance was afforded in organizing the Tenafly Church. 

Despite extensive additions to the Grand Avenue church building in 
1904 the expanded requirements of the congregation led to the purchase 
of the present property in 1911 upon which the present church plant was 
erected in 19138. 

The most recent expansion and renovation of the church plant was in 
1953. 


EVERITTSTOWN 


Everittstown Methodist Church is a truly rural church. 

The church is 130 years old. It was rural from the very beginning. 
Interest in this section of Hunterdon County was developed in small 
home prayer circles. Enough interest was finally gathered to support the 
invitation of Methodist ministers to visit from established churches in 
the County. 

Local opposition was soon felt. This had been thought to be solid 
Presbyterian country. In spite of this a revival was held in a local tavern. 
At the end of a week thirty conversions and members were accounted for. 
They began work. Land was given but it was swamp. After a long time 
it was finally filled enough to support a building. Before the interior was 
anywhere near completed formal worship services were begun in the 
building. 

The congregation has always been small. Everittstown is surrounded by 
other churches. 

A new church building was erected nearly 100 years ago. It is today 
most beautiful and well equipped. This year it has been completely 
redecorated and repaired. A slow but steady influx of non-rural people 
will perhaps change the nature of the church in the next decade. 


FAIRMOUNT 


In 1800 circuit riders included Fairmount on the Flanders circuit. The Rev. 
George Fisher, a Methodist convert, had earlier moved here from Change- 
water and the Society centered around him. 

In 1834 he purchased land from the Welsh family on the Fairmount- 
Pottersville-Califon Road for a church building and cemetery. In 1837 
a church was erected. In those days men and women sat on opposite 
sides of the sanctuary for worship. 

Great revivals were held in the area and by 1868 a new sanctuary was 
needed. The new Church was built, a magnificent structure with a 
steeple which rose 132 feet, visible for many miles around. At the time 
Sunday School was held in the Fairmount and Farmersville schoolhouses. 
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In 1900 when the church was renovated the tall spire was cut down to 
its present height for fear of lightning fires. 

In 1950 a severe windstorm destroyed the roof of the Church and about 
half of the timbers were blown at least 100 yards away. Rain and snow 
soon descended upon the open roof and much of the interior of the Church 
was ruined by water and dampness. 

In 1951 the Church was completely restored and renovated. 


FINESVILLE 


Bishop Francis Asbury, in passing through this territory, stopped at the 
home of William Bryant, a miller in Seigletown. We presume that it was 
owing to this visit that a class of Methodists was formed in Finesville in 
1835. 

The Fines, The Laubachs, Hagermans, Thatchers and Whites became 
ardent Methodists and class meetings were held in the old schoolhouse, now 
the basement of this church. These classes were held alternately with the 
Lutherans, Christians and Presbyterians, the church being known as the 
Finesville Union Church. 

In 1877 a Christian Church was built on the hill between Finesville and 
Seigletown on land donated by the Bougher family. The Lutherans and 
Presbyterians joined the churches already existing in nearby communities. 

In 1888 this building, then used only by the Methodists, was put up for 
sale and Mr. Isaac S. Laubach was the highest bidder. Repairs were started 
at once by Mr. Laubach and in 1879 the building was dedicated as the 
“Rinesville Methodist Episcopal Church,” where regular services have 
since been maintained. 

The parsonage was built in 1889. Recently the sanctuary has been 
renovated and redecorated. 


FLANDERS 


Methodist itinerants began preaching in Flanders as early as 1783. One 
of the earliest Methodists in Flanders was Mrs. Mary Bell who helped to 
establish the church here. Another was David Moore who opened his doors 
to the traveling preachers, formed a class and became classleader, filling 
the position fifteen years. 

Flanders is supposed to have had a chapel in 1786 but the first record of 
a deed for land for the church dates back to 1789. 

The church was built sometime between then and 1793, and may have been 
the first church to be erected in East Jersey. 

In 1787 Bishop Asbury preached to nearly 1000 people “in the woods.” 

This first church was used until around 1857 at which time the present 
building was erected. The old Church is still standing. 

For the last 25 years it has been federated with the Presbyterian 
Church of Flanders. 


FLEMINGTON 


David James preached the first Methodist sermon in Flemington on a 
Sunday in 1822. He preached in the Court House. He came to Flemington 
on the invitation of Asher Atkinson, a Quaker. 

In 1823 Flemington became a recognized church in the Philadelphia Con- 
ference with the Rev. Bartholomew Weed and Rev. James McLauren as 
pastors. A Board of Trustees was elected in 1824. The first church edifice 
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was ready in the Spring of 1826. Twice enlarged, it was sold in 1888 to 
help pay for a new church building dedicated February 28, 1888. Methodism 
was deeply evangelistic. Membership increased as souls were saved. 

In 1837 Flemington was listed in the Newark District of the New Jersey 
Conference. It was part of a circuit until 1867, when it became a separate 
appointment. 

A letter to the Rey. Richard Johns, written about 1881 by the Rev. T. T. 
Campfield who served Flemington in 1842, reveals this information, “Our 
Sabbath preaching places were Flemington, Readington, Sergeantsville, 
Lambertville and ‘The Rocks’ in Amwell Township.” 

In 1857 the New Jersey Conference divided and Flemington became a 
charge in the new Newark Conference. 


Fort LEE, BETHANY 


In 1903 a Sunday School was organized with a membership of 45. At 
the same time a Methodist Society was formed with ten members and two 
probationers. However, it was not until March 6, 1904, that evening 
services began and the Rev. John R. Wright became pastor. It was also 
in 1904 that Mr. Walter Oettel, Sr., came to Bethany and was actively 
engaged in Sunday School work from 1904 to 1947. 

The church has grown from a one-room meeting house to a two-room 
church (sanctuary and Sunday School Room) with a three-room parsonage 
over the Sunday School Room. This church has always been a student 
charge and has had 30 ministers in 50 years. 


FRANKFORD PLAINS 


The first church in Sussex County was a log one which was built by 
the Lutherans at Frankford Plains in 1710. In 1750 a frame church 
replaced this one. By 1787 it was controlled by the Methodist Society with 
Thomas Morrell as the preacher. 

In 1800 a new church was built across the road, this being the first 
Methodist Church in Sussex County. Seats on the right were reserved for 
ladies; those on the left for gentlemen. Each kept to his own side, even 
entering the building by separate doors. Part of this building was placed 
on land of the adjoining farm so the owner claimed half of the church 
and wanted it opened to all denominations. The Methodists threatened to 
move it a few feet onto their property and the Free Church Party did 
likewise. To prevent this each party chained it to posts or trees on his 
property. There was talk of sawing the church building in two. The trouble 
was not settled until the farm was purchased by Mr. Haggerty who let 
the Methodists control the church they had built. 

Bishop Asbury, Jesse Lee and Robert Strawbridge sometimes preached 
here. 

The cornerstone for a new church was laid in 1860 and it was dedicated 
in 1861. 


FRANKLIN LAKES 
In 1855 the Franklin Lakes Church was incorporated. The following 
trustees were elected: James W. Pullis, John W. Pullis, Garret Ackerman, 
John Smith, John Locier, Henry Blaubelt, Aaron Ackerman. The Rev. T. S. 
Haggerty became the first pastor in 1868. 
In the 1850’s the Society met in the straw thatch roofed barn owned 
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by Mr. John Lozier. Until 1868 they were served by a circuit rider. In 
1855 church ground was purchased from Mr. Harry Sturr and in 1856 
the church was dedicated. 

In 1898 the Rev. William Jackson was appointed to the Church, serving 
a twelve year pastorate. In 1907 the parsonage was purchased. For a time 
he served as Postmaster for the village, the parsonage back porch serving 
as his office. 

In 1917 Mr. William V. Pulis offered the church free light for five years, 
if the church would provide the wiring. In 1919 fire destroyed the church 
building. Until 1921 the congregation met in the Public School Building. 
The day after the fire the first contribution toward the new building was 
received from a Jewish friend. 

In 1921 the new building was built on the present site and dedicated. 
In 1950 a basement and two new rooms were added. 


FREE UNION 


Nothing is presently known of the history of Free Union Church except 
that the cornerstone bears the date 1841. 

Services are held regularly except during the winter months. 

There are six resident members. 


FRENCHTOWN 


Much honor is due the Rev. Joseph Gaskill who, though he had four 
churches under his wing, found time to establish a class in 1842 at French- 
town. In addition, he also found the time to found a camp meeting at a place 
called “The Swamp.” He wrote: “It was a year of much sacrifice, of hard 
toil, but full of blessing to my soul.” His total reward for his year’s labor 
was $120. 

The following year 1843, it was resolved to build a church and a Board 
of Trustees was elected. Building operations began in the fall of 1844; 
work continued during all the next year, continued through 1846, and it 
was finally dedicated on December 17, 1846. 

Many additions and improvements have been made during the subsequent 
years. 


GARNERVILLE 


“The West Haverstraw Church, being separated from the North Haver- 
straw Church by the Conference in March 1872, was joined to the Garner- 
ville Church, and now forms the West Haverstraw and Garnerville Charge, 
Newark Conference, Samuel J. Morris, Pastor.” 

So reads the first official record of the Garnerville Methodist Church, 
and shortly thereafter, on June 10th, a group of noble-hearted people 
gathered together in the school house, and passed resolutions forming them- 
selves into a corporate body to be known as The Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Garnerville, Rockland County, New York. 

So zealously did this band work that, by September 8, 1872, their new 
house of worship was ready for the cornerstone. 

Undeterred by the financial panic that settled upon the country the 
structure was brought to completion with considerable effort, and was 


dedicated on June 27, 1873. 
Today a new edifice is being erected with the help of many races and 
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other creeds in the community, members of the church donating their 
services and their labors. 
The cornerstone was laid September 26, 1954. 


GLADSTONE 


The Peapack Methodist Episcopal Church, now known as the Gladstone 
Methodist Church was first organized in the year 1838. The church came 
about as the direct result of circuit riding preachers who rode over the 
rough trails of the country trying to form new church groups. The church 
was first a part of a large circuit including New Brunswick, Mount Horeb, 
New Providence, Flanders, Cokesbury, Allerton and Peapack. It was only 
once every four weeks that this end of the circuit was visited by the circuit 
rider, so during the intervening periods, the laymen held services at homes 
of members of the group. 

The Methodists were in here before 1838, but it was in 1838 that the first 
board of trustees was organized which consisted of the following: James 
Melick, Robert A. Craig, John Philhower, Philemon D. Lawrence, Peter 
Rowe, William Groevendycke, Tunis Cole. 

The original building which was soon erected still stands even though 
it has since been moved to face the West, and a basement and other addi- 
tions have been added. 


GLEN GARDNER 


For many years during the early itineracy a Methodist class meeting was 
sustained with more or less regularity in this little village among the 
hills. The village was then known as Sodom and the class was early made 
a part of the Clinton circuit, and later was united with the Mount Lebanon 
charge. 

In 1862 the Rev. Henry Trumbower became regularly appointed pastor 
and during this year preaching services were held regularly in Gardner’s 
Hall. On April 16, 1863, the following persons were elected to the Board of 
Trustees: Dr. T. Edgar Hunt, William Gardner, George Gardner, John 
Gardner, Christopher Martenis and Eleazer Smith. 

The Society at once took measures toward erecting a church and 
parsonage. The lots were donated by Dr. Hunt and along with the 
Gardners and other generous-hearted persons a church and parsonage were 
soon erected. The church was dedicated as the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Clarksville, as the town was then known. 

Today the town bears the name of Glen Gardner. The parsonage has 
been sold and the church is on the circuit with Hampton and Norton. 


GREEN VILLAGE 


The earliest records of the beginning of the Green Village Church date 
back to 1828 when there was a great revival in this area. At that time 
the Rev. John Atwood was appointed to devote himself exclusively to 
Morristown. The influence of the revival spread to adjacent villages and 
among them was Green Village. As a result in this year a class was 
organized in the home of Agnes Roberts Crowell. Dr. Atwood preached 
there. The class leader was Oliver Badgley. These classes lasted for six 
years. 

From then until about 1842 there was little or no interest in them. In that 
year Ellis Parcell and Levi Muchmore and their pastor from Morristown, 
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D. W. Bartine, began holding services in the schoolhouse and in Mr. 
Parcell’s home. 

A church was erected opposite the village green and dedicated on 
July 6, 1843. From then until 1867 when Drew was founded the ministers 
were supplied from Madison. After Drew was established the church was 
supplied with student pastors. 

In 1905 the present building was erected. It was dedicated in 1906. 

In 1948 a parsonage was erected adjacent to the church. This was 
dedicated in 1949, 


GREENDELL, UNION 


In 1866 the Methodists and Presbyterians erected a union chapel in 
Greensville (Greendell) at a cost of $3,500. This was a two-story structure. 
The first story was used for religious meetings and the upper story served 
as a public school. For many years the pastors of the Yellow Frame Presby- 
terian and the Tranquility Methodist Churches officiated. 

In 1928 this building was replaced with a new union chapel. The Tran- 
quility minister now serves as their pastor. 


GREENVILLE, NEW YORK 


The original subscription list for the Methodist Church in Greenville 
gives us the beginnings of the Methodist congregation here. “We the under- 
signed subscribers being desirous to erect a house about the size, on the 
ground, of the Greenville Baptist Meeting house for the use of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church the seats of which when finished, are to be 
free to any and every person who may feel disposed to occupy the same on 
religious occasions: to be built on site to be selected in the following manner. 
The subscribers shall or may meet together on the first day of January, 
1833 at 12 o’clock noon of said day at Simon M. Stoddards and proceed 
to ballot for a site, one vote being allowed for each twenty-five dollars 
subscribed, and a majority of votes being as above for any one site for 
said house provided nevertheless that the site shall be in the Town of 
Minisink, Co. of Orange, State of New York and adjacent to the highway 
and between the school house and Oliver Bodels and Simon Stoddards on 
some suitable ground which shall be gratuitously given for that purpose.” 

A new church was erected in 1881 and the sanctuary remodelled and 


modernized in the years 1942-43. 


HACKENSACK 


Methodism came to Hackensack in 1835. It was organized in 1849. Red 
Mills (Arcola) was the mother church. The charge was a two-point circuit 
consisting of Red Mills and Aquackanonck (Hackensack). In 1863 the 
Hackensack church became an independent charge with the Rev. E. W. 
Adams as minister. 

In 1868 there was a division in the church, and a group of members 
with the pastor, the Rev. J. Cowins, left the First Methodist Church and 
organized the Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church. When the financial 
panic and the hard times of 1878 struck, the Asbury Church was dis- 
couraged but the two churches continued side by side until 1913 when they 
were reunited as the Methodist Episcopal Church of Hackensack. In 1920 
the large lot at the corner of State and Passaic Streets was purchased as 
a possible site for a new church. However, rather than build there, the 
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property was kept as it is today as a valuable income producing property. 
In 1951 a new educational building was constructed. 
In 1954 the exterior of the front of the church was remodeled. 


HACKETTSTOWN 


This religious institution was first organized in 1832. Itinerant Methodist 
preachers had held services here as early as 1754 in the home of Obadiah 
Ayers, Hackettstown’s first settler. 

On December 1, 1832, a meeting was held at the home of Jacob Sharp and 
it was resolved to build a church. Seven trustees were chosen: Richard B. 
Bray, Christian Cummins, Jacob R. Shurts, John P. Sharp, William Wright, 
Silvane B. Downs and George W. Cummins. The church was built the 
following year. 

The congregation grew larger and by 1858 the cornerstone was laid for 
a new church. The parsonage was erected in 1852-58. 

On September 9, 1874, a Methodist school, Centenary Collegiate Institute, 
opened here. This taxed the church, together with its own ever-growing 
membership, and a new and larger brick church was built in 1888. 

During 1896 the parsonage was greatly enlarged and remodeled and in 
1900 a new brick Sunday School building was built. 


HAINESBURG 


In 1827 the Rev. Caleb Lippencott and the Rev. Jacob Hevener held a 
woods meeting about one mile east of the village of Hainesburg. Results, a 
Methodist Society was formed. For a while services were held in homes of 
members. Later services were held in the old school house. At this time 
Hainesburg was part of the Hope Circuit under the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. Services were held about once a month. In 1840 the Society began 
the erection of a Meeting House, which was dedicated in 1841. The land 
for the building and some of the timbers were donated by Andrew Smith. 
The first trustees elected were Jacob Decker, Samuel Flumerfelt, Daniel 
B. Brands, Jacob Decker, Jr., William Beams, John Beams and Wesley 
Flumerfelt. Hainesburg was now under the New Jersey Conference. 

In 1851 Hainesburg and Columbia were set off from the Hope Circuit and 
became a separate charge with the Rev. J. R. Adams as pastor. 

The old building being no longer adequate a new church was started in 
1882; it was repainted and renovated in September, 1891. Dedicatory 
services were held November 8, 1891. The building was burned to the 
ground on November 21, 1891. The present building was built in 1892. 

A new electronic organ was installed in 1952 and the sanctuary was 
remodeled and redecorated in 1954. 


HALEDON, CEDAR CLIFF 


Methodist preaching in Haledon began about the middle of the 19th 
century in the house of Mrs. Maria Romaine across from the Oldham Pond 
and a little later in the Oldham School House. These services were con- 
ducted by the pastors of the Prospect Street Church of Paterson. They 
were discontinued after a few years. 

In 1889 under the leadership of Mr. Joseph Atkinson, Mr. J. C. Stansfield 
and Mr. J. W. Cook a movement was started which resulted in the 
organization of the Cedar Cliff Methodist Episcopal Church. Trustees 
elected were J. W. Cook, J. C. Roe, Lorenzo Banta, Joseph Atkinson and 
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J. C. Stansfield. Later James Dewar and John Muter were added. First 
known as the Cedar Cliff Mission of the Paterson Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church it soon became a part of the Paterson Circuit. 

Having no building, a tent was procured, and on July 15, 1890, preaching 
on the site of the present church began. In December 1890 a building was 
dedicated. The parsonage was built in 1892. 

In 1915 the men of the church, inspired by Billy Sunday’s Mission in 
Paterson, built a small building to one side of the church for Bible Class 
and Church School activity. A Christian Educational Building was added 
to the original church building in 1954. 


HAMPTON 


During the pastorate of the Rev. A. Craig in Clarksville (Glen Gardner) 
in 1870, a preaching service was established and regularly held in the 
building known as Welles Hall. He was succeeded by the Rev. Walter 
Chamberlain, and under him the church was organized. 

The land on which the church was built was donated by Squire M. D. 
Welles. The town was originally known as Junction, and its fortunes, as 
well as those of the church, fluctuated with the activities of the railroad, 
which still has a terminal there. 

At a later date a chapel or Sunday School hall was added to the church 
building. The original parsonage was sold and a new one was purchased. 

At the present time the basement is being excavated in order that the 
church school facilities may be doubled. The present membership is about 
190 for the church and 1138 for the church school. 

In 1955 the circuit once again obtained a full time minister, who also 
serves the Glen Gardner and Norton Methodist Churches. 


HARRISON, DAVIS MEMORIAL 


In 1854 the First Methodist Episcopal Church was organized as the 
outgrowth of a missionary campaign in the area. The early history is 
obscure except to note that the Society lost its building and went bankrupt. 
Then in 1872 the present building was erected on land donated by Mr. 
Hiram W. Davis. The name was changed to the Wesley Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Shortly following the Panic of 1873 the church could not discharge its 
obligations so that the entire property was offered at a sheriff’s sale. Mrs. 
Hiram Davis: purchased it and opened the church with the privilege of 
redeeming it provided several conditions be met including one that the 
church be called the Davis Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1888 the necessary amount was secured, the purchase made, and the 
new name adopted. Significant alterations were made in the interior of 
the church in 1911-1915. 

In 1917 a parish house was begun but not completed until 1922. During 
the 1920’s the parsonage adjoining the church was built. 

In 1939 the steeple which was famous for miles around as a landmark 
and as a navigation mark for the boats that plied the Passaic River and 


Newark Bay was demolished. 


HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, FIRST 


The First Methodist Church of Hasbrouck Heights began as a Union 
Sunday School in 1872 while the town was still known as Corona. 
The Methodist Church Society, the first in town, was organized in 
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September, 1875 in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Valentine. Charter 
members, in addition to the Valentines, include the name of Nicholas, 
Watson, VanCleves, Williams, Travis, Coles, Ackerman, Gnuchtels, 
Walters and Gotts. 

For three years services were held in the railroad station and in the 
office of the Corona Land Association. The first church building was erected 
in 1878 at the corner of Washington Place and Burton Avenue. However, 
this edifice was lost in 1887 when it was sold to satisfy the holder of the 
mortgage. 

Through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William J. Alexander the Methodist 
Society was kept alive. The second church, built on Jefferson Avenue in 
1890, was destroyed by fire in 1905. Because of the need for larger quarters 
ground had already been purchased at Division and Burton Avenues, 
where the present church was built and dedicated in 1907. 

In September, 1951, a new Educational Building was consecrated. 


HAVERSTRAW 


Methodism in Haverstraw was cradled in the home of Peter de Noyelles 
by circuit riders between 1794 and 1799, the formation of a church taking 
place in 1799. The membership totalled eighty and was widely scattered 
over the mountainous countryside. The first pastor was placed here in 
1805, and in 1806 land was given by William Smith of Savannah, Georgia, 
and accepted by special trustees Peter de Noyelles, Peter Allison and 
Benjamin Sherwood, appointed by “the Society of Christian People called 
Methodist.” 

In 1829 the first parsonage was built. The church was erected in 1810 
in the Asbury style, no spire or bell. It had a gallery but no pews or 
carpet, the floor being sanded. Here Francis Asbury preached in 1813. This 
proved adequate until 1840 when the present church was constructed. 

The second session of the Newark Conference was held here in 1859, 
Haverstraw being the second largest church in the Conference. To serve 
other congregations the Centenary Chapel and the Garnerville Church were 
sponsored in 1872. During the first decade of this century a gift from Mrs. 
Almira Gurnee Blanche made possible the erection of a brick chapel in 1913. 


HAWTHORNE 


In the spring of 1894, when the present Borough of Hawthorne was a 
part of Manchester Township, a Sunday School was started, which met at 
Bates Hall, Hawthorne, under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Philip T. 
Nixon. A class meeting, which for a time met in the North Paterson rail- 
road station, was started the same year. From these small beginnings grew 
the present church, which was organized in January, 1895, incorporated in 
July, cornerstone laid in August, and dedication service held in October of 
the same year. 

The new church was built midway between the North Paterson and 
Hawthorne railroad stations and hence was known as The Methodist 
Episcopal Church of North Paterson and Hawthorne until 1941 when it 
was Officially changed to the Hawthorne Methodist Church. 

The church property has been extensively improved over the years. A 
parsonage was purchased about 1900 and later the lot between the 
parsonage and church was acquired. On Easter Sunday, 1924, the new 
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Church School Building adjoining the church and the renovated Church 
Auditorium were rededicated. 
In 1948 a new organ was installed. 


HiGH BRIDGE 


A Methodist Society was formed in High Bridge in 1869 by the Rev. 
W. N. Searles, pastor of Clinton Methodist Episcopal Church. Meetings 
were held in the school house near the foundry pond. In 1870 William and 
Elizabeth Lance deeded land on the road from German Valley to High 
Bridge Station to William Hackett, William Cregar, John Struble, 
Cornelius S. Hummell, Thomas Richard Coon, C. Apgar and Thomas Day, 
trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church. On the property stood the old 
Albright Church. It had been used by the Reformed people until they 
built their present church. This first building of the Methodist people 
stood on the southwest corner of Church and Mill Streets. 

In 1878 this property was sold to the Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
two lots on the corner of Church and Thomas Streets were purchased from 
the Thomas Iron Company. The cornerstone of the new building was laid 
in 1873, but the building was not completed until 1881, the delay being due 
to the severe financial panic of that time. 

The beautiful steeple is a landmark which can be seen many miles distant. 


HILLSDALE 


Methodist preaching was introduced into this section in the 1850’s and 
services held first in the schoolhouse at Rivervale and later at Middletown 
(Pearl River) where a Society had been organized in 1865. 

In 1869 Methodist services were started here and held wherever a place 
could be secured. Students preached occasionally and the railroad cars, 
as well as the woods near the depot, served as places of worship. 

The Church at Hillsdale was organized on May 3, 1874, by the Rev. J. 
Switzer, and plans were made to erect a house of worship. The official men 
of the church at the time of its dedication were Isaac I. Cole, Abraham A. 
Post, Simon Mead, James S. Ruckman, James J. Monfort, Robert Boyd, 
Abraham A. Hopper and Charles V. Marsh. In 1876 the first church building 
was erected. The lot on which the church was erected was the gift of Mr. 
David P. Patterson. 

In 1884 a parsonage was built adjacent to the church. An addition was 
made in 1911. 

In 1948 further improvements were made. In 1955 a new parsonage 
was acquired, the new church was completed, and the old building was 
given over to Church School use. 


HOBOKEN, FIRST 


Methodism was begun in Hoboken by the Rev. Richard Horton in 1839, in 
the village school house on Washington Street. 

First Church was organized in 1846. The first trustees were William C. 
Palmer, Isaac Shreve, Tunis Vanderwerten, Joshua Burr and William 
Compton. In 1847 the wind blew down the first building, but it was finally 
completed in 1851. 

In 1865 the City of Hoboken disputed the right of the church to its 
property. In 1868 they were forced to give up their property and rented 
the ground floor of Martha Institute as a suitable place of worship. This 
was an educational institution owned by another Hoboken Church. 
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The present church site was then selected. The chapel was built in 1870, 
and the church was dedicated in 1871. 

The present parsonage was built in 1876. 

The changing city population has reduced the general membership of 
the church. However, a faithful and devoted congregation, loving their 
church and serving their Lord, are carrying on in the tradition of the 
older Methodists who originally founded the church. 


HOPATCONG, WEST SIDE 


The West Side Church of River Styx, Hopatcong, is the result of the 
work of the Rev. Theodore A. K. Gessler, a retired Baptist clergyman 
who held services every Sunday during the summer on his dock. 

In 1899 land at River Styx on the lake front was given for the Baptist 
congregation. The cornerstone for the stone church was laid July 2, 1911. 
Sunday School was held throughout the year. 

After Dr. Gessler’s death in 1925 different Protestant ministers preached 
during the two months of the summer season. 

During the year 1948 the desire for year-round services prompted the 
action of having an organized church and it was decided to become a 
Methodist church. 

On January 9, 1949, Dr. LeRoy A. Martin conducted a special session 
of the Quarterly Conference at the church and it was unanimously voted 
to change the name, Undenominational West Side Church at River Styx, 
to the West Side Methodist Church, River Styx. The following trustees 
were elected: William Kiefer, Harry R. Walker, 3rd, and Elmer Davidson; 
elected secretary, Earl Davidson. 

Since then the church has been completely renovated. 


HopE, ST. JOHN’S 


When Hope was settled in the early 1700’s there was no church, but 
there was an itinerant preacher on horseback. The early preaching was 
done in John Albertson’s barn. The first service in the church was the 
funeral of Mrs. John Albertson before the building was completed. This 
church is claimed to be the mother church of several Methodist churches 
in this section, Johnsonburg, Ebenezer, Blairstown and St. John’s in Hope. 
In the year of 1832 the Methodists of the town felt the need of a house of 
worship. Having obtained money sufficient to warrant the building of a 
house, plans were begun. 

The land was bought from William Hibler, and Nathan Hoagland was 
the contractor. The building was stone. The cornerstone was laid in 1832 
and the building finished and dedicated in 1833. 

The present church was built and dedicated in 1879. 

In 1952 and 1953 the church was redecorated and in 1955 a new organ 
was installed to replace the old pump organ. 


HURDTOWN 
The Methodist Episcopal Church at New Partners, Jefferson Township 
(now known as Hurdtown Methodist Church) was incorporated on March 
16, 1827, the first trustees being Alexander Dickerson, John Seward, Jr. 
and Andrew Goarke. For a number of years prior to the building of the 
church, services were held at the home of Jacob Heller. The land for the 
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church was donated by David B. Hurd and his wife, Eliza, who were among 
the earliest settlers in the area. The first church was built in 1828. 

A new church was built and dedicated December 13, 1872. According to 
records, church services around the year 1885 drew capacity attendance. 
Abandonment of the Hurd mines in the 90’s left only a few families to 
sustain the church. At one time the church was closed. 

During the years the church has been supplied with student ministers 
from Drew Seminary. At a low ebb ever since the closing of the mines 
the church has been given a new lease on life because of the recent housing 
developments in the area. A building fund program is under way so that 
in the future the church will be able to meet the needs of its growing 
community. 


IRVINGTON 


It was about 1840 when the Rev. Edmund S. Janes (afterwards a 
bishop) came over from Orange, where he was residing, and began to hold 
Methodist services in an old brick Academy on Clinton Avenue in Irvington. 

In 1845 the Irvington Methodist Episcopal Church Society was estab- 
lished as a branch of the Middleville (Hilton) organization, and the 
charge was known as “Irvington and Middleville” until 1867. The Rev. 
John P. MacCormick was the first preacher in charge. 

A few Methodists living in the village and its vicinity conceived in 1847 
the noble project of purchasing a building which had originally been erected 
by the Episcopalians and sold at a sheriff’s sale that spring. This un- 
finished and neglected building was obtained for $1,000 and converted into 
a Methodist place of worship. At Bishop Janes’ suggestion Benjamin Meade 
became president of the first board of trustees. 

The present sanctuary was built in 1900 adjoining the old structure, 
and the dedication took place the following year with Bishop John H. 
Vincent, a former pastor, present. Six years ago a parsonage was 
purchased to replace the one built in 1872. 

A new pipe organ was installed in 1956. 


JANES CHAPEL 


Methodism flourished in the community of Townsbury prior to the 1848 
founding of Janes Chapel. These early fellowship meetings were held at 
the home of Abraham Van Sickle. 

The first Board of Trustees was elected in 1848. The site for the chapel 
was a gift of Mr. John Whitesell. 

In 1890 the chapel was completely rebuilt. To quote from the Trustee 
Record concerning this activity, “the greatest annoyance of the Sunday 
following the renovation was the sticky paint on the seats,” points out that 
their experiences are still current. 

Some of the former pastors of Janes Chapel were: Rev. Joshua Mead 
(father of Bishop Mead); Rev. Dan Brummitt, former editor of the 
Christian Advocate; Rev. John K. Hubbard, missionary to Puerto Rico; 
Rev. William A. Ihde, missionary to Japan; and Rev. Harvey Brown, 
leader in Methodist youth activities. 

Though the present building is not the original, it is essentially the same 
—excepting the pews are no longer boxed-in, and the old charcoal foot- 


warmers have lost their place. 
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JERSEY CITY, BETHANY 


It was on a Sunday afternoon in December, 1944, that members of the 
Swedish Bethlehem Methodist Church (229 Dwight Street) met in joint 
session with the members of Our Saviour Norwegian and Danish Methodist 
Church (289 Bergen Avenue) and adopted the recommendation of their 
committee for the merger which resulted in the present church at 229 
Dwight Street. 

The meeting recommended an equal number of stewards, four trustees 
from each church, with the pastor, Rev. B. G. Brudervold, as the ninth, to 
serve for one year, and his successor chosen by the newly created church 
a year hence. It was agreed that the new church adopt a new name— 
Bethany Methodist. 

Each church was to propose an equal number of officers. Two so chosen, 
Edwin O. Anderson, Treasurer and Nils Stansen, Lay Leader, still hold 
these offices. The official time set for the merger was January 1, 1945. 

As a sidelight on this venture it is interesting to note that at the election 
of Methodist Men, the majority present from one group elected all the 
men from the other group. 


JERSEY CITY, BROWNE MEMORIAL 


A movement in 1899 for a Methodist Episcopal Church in the Claremont 
section of Jersey City was given impetus by the gift of property for church 
purposes by Mr. John R. Browne. A Sunday School was begun in October, 
1899, and soon the house on the Browne property at 174 Carteret Avenue 
was in use for church and Sunday School services. In 1900 the church was 
organized. Prominent were Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Hitchcock, Mrs. Sarah 
Cranshaw and Mrs. Elizabeth Cranshaw, all of whom had been members 
of Linden Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. The Rev. W. R. Neff 
was appointed first pastor. 

Plans were soon made for a church building, which was dedicated in 
1903. In 1915 the entire building was raised several feet to provide a 
more spacious basement. As financial depression settled over the country 
in 1980 Browne Memorial was forced to take out a mortgage on the prop- 
erty which hung over the church for 22 years. Finally a sacrificial effort 
was made, the church cleared of debt, and the sanctuary remodeled and 
redecorated. 

In 1955 the Union Street Church of the former East German Conference 
merged with Browne Memorial. 


JERSEY CITY, EMORY 


During the Civil War a few families formed a devotional group to pray 
for their boys in service, for the Union and for their own spiritual needs. 
Having no other building they gathered in a room at 61 Gardner Avenue, 
Jersey City, forming a circle around the fireplace. Their first leader, 
in 1861, was Henry R. Welsh. 

In July of 1862 the growing congregation organized a church, naming it 
after Bishop Emory, elected seven trustees and received as their first 
pastor the Rev. C. C. Winans. He led the group in erecting their first 
church at Ivy Place. The church membership grew so rapidly that his 
successor, the Rev. D. R. Lowrie, extended Emory’s services by organizing 
Lafayette Methodist Episcopal Church in 1868. Under Pastor John Atkinson 
the Trustees purchased several lots at the corner of Bergen and Belmont 
Avenues and built there a new edifice in 1872. 
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Dr. George G. Vogel was pastor when ground was broken in 1904 for 
a huge stone Gothic structure on the corner, next to the second Emory 
building. 

The new church was, and yet remains, the most beautiful and imposing 
Protestant church building in the city. 


JERSEY CITY, LAFAYETTE 


This church was organized in 1870 in a building on Whiton Street with 
the Rev. Warren Hoagland as its first pastor. Prior to the regular organiza- 
tion cottage prayer meetings were held during 1865 in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. L. Allison. Sunday School organization took place in 1868. 

The church was organized with these members: Michael, Jane and 
Catherine Allison, Alfred and Laura Buss, Samuel and Martha Cosgrove, 
Jeremiah Cleveland (afterwards Mayor of Jersey City), Amelia Cleveland, 
Eliza Emrick, Mary Flemming, Morilla, Maria and Eliza Gillett, William 
Henry, George, Mary and James Minugh, Harietta Lowell. 

During 1888 the Communipaw Methodist Church was united with the 
Lafayette Church. In 1884 ground was broken for the present church 
building. The cornerstone was laid August 20, 1884, and the church 
dedicated May 3, 1885. 

The Newark Conference held its annual session here April 1, 1886. 
A small gymnasium was opened in 1897. The Black Tom ammunition ex- 
plosion in 1916 did considerable damage. 

In 1917 the re-opening took place. In 1924 the Whiton Street building 
and gymnasium were reconstructed into one building. 


JERSEY CiTy, LINDEN AVENUE 


In 1839 a class of Methodists began to meet in a schoolhouse on Old 
Bergen Road in Jersey City. From this in 1844 under the direction of a 
local preacher named George Thomas the Greenville Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized, later to be called the Linden Avenue Methodist 
Church. It was incorporated in 1845. As the three Methodist congregations 
previously organized in Jersey City have ceased to exist as individual 
churches, the Linden Avenue Methodist Church is indeed a pioneer church, 
being the oldest Methodist Church in Jersey City and the oldest church, 
either Protestant or Roman Catholic, in the Greenville section of the city. 

Greenville was largely a wooded area when the first church building was 
erected. When it was no longer the only Methodist Church in Greenville 
the name was changed to follow the name given the street on which it 
was located. 

Having outgrown the original church building, the erection of a new 
building was launched in 1888, and it was dedicated in 1889. The excava- 
tion and construction of a basement under the building was done in 
1924. Then in 1945 the church itself was completely remodeled into a 
lovely, worshipful room. 


JERSEY CITY, PALISADE 


On the first Sunday in October, 1853 the Rev. I. R. Robbins of the Hoboken 
Methodist Episcopal Church dedicated their mission, the Palisade Meth- 
odist Church, then known as the Second Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Hudson City. 

In 1858 Mr. Rustin Suckley made a gift of four lots for the purpose 
of building a church on New York Avenue and Paterson Plank Road. 
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At the age of fifteen, the Mission was on its own, being dedicated under 
the pastorate of Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, and called the Palisade Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Hudson City. A year after formal dedication, Palisade 
had a mission of its own, the German-speaking Bonneville Mission. Later 
the Mission became the Porter Methodist Episcopal Church, in honor of 
the Rev. John Porter who was then the pastor of Palisade Methodist Church. 

In 1888 the present parsonage was built. In 1952 the interior of the 
church was renovated. 

A church that is over one hundred years old has seen its good and bad 
times through the years. Once again with a growing spirit of faith and 
trust in God, Palisade Methodist Church is becoming a strong force for 
the Kingdom of God in its community. 


JERSEY CITY, ST. JOHN’S 


“As Pastor Kastendieck preached that morning (1866) it seemed as if 
the holiness of the Lord were present in the Church. Collections that day 
were over $500.” 

Practical piety! A generous contribution, sacrifice added to words. They 
were German-, Swiss-Americans of ninety years ago. 

The hands that laid the bills and coins in the plate were stout and 
gnarled, hands that had known hard work. 

The men had worked for the Erie in and near Piermont. The yards 
were moved to Jersey City. The people followed. On the Heights they 
founded homes and on the Heights they built their church, St. John’s 
Methodist. Ferdinand H. Rey was the founding pastor. The 25th Anniver- 
sary was celebrated. The mortgage was paid. Then they learned that the 
city needed their ground on Central Avenue for a school. The new church 
was on the Boulevard at Sherman Place. The cornerstone was laid in 
August, 1907, dedication was in December. 

The Gospel of Christ had been preached steadily since 1866. “We are 
grateful for God’s Spirit. Facing ahead, we trust God to bless our frail, 
human efforts.” 


JERSEY CITY, SIMPSON-GRACE 


An organization or society started in 1830 was destined to become 
Simpson-Grace Methodist Church. 

Starting at 11 Cook Street the organization received the name of 
Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church in 1857 and from it grew other 
groups. In 1867 one of these groups known as a Religious Society became 
the West End Methodist Episcopal Church and in 1881 became Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The records state that in May, 1924, it was voted to unite Simpson and 
Grace Churches and erect a suitable building. The cornerstone was laid 
September 27, 1925, and the church was dedicated October 3, 1926. 

Through the closing of Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church we have 
received a few members by transfer. 

In the spring of 1936 the congregations of Trinity-Hedding and Simp- 
son-Grace Churches merged. 

The fine cooperation of the people of these various churches has enabled 
Simpson-Grace to continue serving the community. 


JERSEY CITY, SUMMIT AVENUE 


The first and most important name in the history of Summit Avenue 
Methodist Church is that of Thomas Bennett, a ship’s carpenter who was 
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born in Philadelphia in 1826 and who later lived in Jersey City. He was 
a member of the Palisade Methodist Church, which he had helped to 
establish. Later, he moved to Little Ferry but returned after a while 
and found that ten of the original members had left the church and 
had formed a praying band. 

They were meeting in Lundy’s Hall, located on Central Avenue near 
South Street, and Mr. Bennett after a visit decided to join them. 

After a while they all became Methodists again but wanted their own 
church. A building was partially completed when a terrific storm reduced 
it to ruins. Undaunted and after many other difficulties they rebuilt the 
church and worshipped there for seventeen years when it became inade- 
quate for the growing congregation. 

In 1883 a new building was erected on Summit Avenue at Bowers Street, 
and called Janes Church after Bishop Janes, but the title was later 
changed to Summit Avenue Methodist Church. 


JERSEY CITY, WEST SIDE AVENUE 


On April 20, 1871, seventeen persons met and organized the West Side 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of Jersey City. 

It was the outgrowth of a Bible Study Group begun by Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Beach in a house on Culver Avenue about half a mile south- 
west of the present building. At that time there was begun a real estate 
sale of lots and the building of new houses west of the Hudson County 
Boulevard with a car works opening for employment and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey building its Jackson Avenue branch line to 
Newark with a station at West Side Avenue. 

The Rev. H. M. Simpson was appointed to serve this area at the 
Newark Annual Conference in 1871 before any church was organized. 

On October 15, 1871, the cornerstone was laid and a very handsome 
brick structure was erected. In 1872 the lower street level floor was opened 
for services. The second floor was not to be finished and opened for services 
until 1888 due to financial panics and lack of employment for the church 
members. 

In 1895 the parsonage was completed. In 1897 the gymnasium was added 
to the structure and a church kitchen built. 


J OHNSONBURG 


Methodism came to Log Gaol (Johnsonburg) in 1787 when Bishop 
Francis Asbury preached in the “stone church,” an early Episcopal Church, 
now the Van Ness House. Early Methodist pioneers like Manning Force 
and George Banghart rode the long and dangerous circuits in Northern 
New Jersey. They came to Johnsonburg and preached in houses and barns 
in the winter, and groves in the summer. The home of Amos Mann, about 
a quarter of a mile from the present village, was one of the early preach- 
ing places. Another was in the home of B. Shaver Kennedy. From these 
two sources the first Methodist Class was formed, with Kennedy and 
John Harris as the first class leaders. When the Episcopal Church was 
built, the Methodists were allowed to hold their services there at certain 
hours. In 1850 the trustees bought ground for the present site from Isaac 
Dennis. The church was built by Mr. Flummerfelt of Mt. Hermon at a 
cost of $1,500, and was dedicated by Bishop Janes. 

The Johnsonburg Methodist Church has been a training ground for 
Drew students for several generations. 
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KEARNY, GRACE 


Grace Church started in 1895 in a vacant room over a candy store at 
252 Kearny Avenue. The work began under the supervision of the Rev. 
Jacob Cole, who was at that time pastor of the First Methodist Church 
of Arlington located in another section of Kearny. Later that year the 
first church building was dedicated. The first pastor was the Rev. William 
Swearer, a student at Drew Theological Seminary. 

In 1902 a Sunday School addition was added to the church sanctuary. 
This new addition to the church doubled the size of the physical facilities. 

One of the milestones in the history of Grace Church occurred when 
Dr. Frank Mead was pastor. For then the present sanctuary was con- 
structed. The new sanctuary was built during the dark days of the de- 
pression in 1932 when it is recorded that only eleven men of the church 
were actually employed. This venture of faith has really meant a great 
deal to Grace Church, in that it has provided a beautiful sanctuary for 
worship through the years. 

In the near future a new addition to the church sanctuary and a new 
church school wing are planned. 


KENILWORTH 


The church was organized in 1912. The first building was built on the 
corner of Monroe Avenue and North 20th Street, and was occupied by the 
congregation in 1914. The church struggled along in hazardous condition 
until the post-World War II boom. 

In 1940 a new site, centrally located on the Boulevard was deeded to 
the church by the Newark District Church Society. 

In 1951 a full-time resident pastor moved into the newly erected par- 
sonage on the new site, the first parsonage the parish had owned. 

Ground was broken for the new church in December, 1952. First 
services were held in the new church on September 20, 1953. In 1955 the 
congregation voted to proceed with definite plans for a new educational 
building. 


KINGWOOD 


A missionary named the Rev. William Frazer was active in the King- 
wood section in 1768 to 17938, sent out by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. This organization was closely allied with 
early Methodism. In 1774 a Methodist circuit rider was appointed to ride 
through the region to preach wherever he could get a hearing. In 1776 
and 1788 Bishop Francis Asbury preached in the area. He is reported to 
have preached from a “Pulpit Rock” on the farm of Thomas West in a 
wood not far from the site of the present church. 

In 1816 Kingwood Methodist Church, the first in this section, was built. 
At that time Kingwood was on the Asbury Circuit. The preacher in charge 
of the building was the Rev. Manning Force and the land donor was 
Thomas West. Services were held in his home until completion of the 
church. The first trustees were Joseph West, Thomas West, Jacob Hart, 
Darius Everitt, Christopher Snyder, Abraham Slaught, and William 
Search. 

In 1860 the old church was torn down and the present church was built. 
Several members desired Rosemont as the new site and separated to 
build a Methodist Church there. 

A fellowship hall was built in 1929. 
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LADENTOWN 


Ladentown Church was built in 1866 by families living in Ladentown 
and Camp Hill. They had started a Sunday school in 1853 and met in 
homes. The first pastor was the Rev. George A. Carmichail. 

Through the years many improvements have been made to the church; 
more property bought around the church for a driveway and a parking 
lot, the church basement equipped for a meeting room with a kitchen, 
water installed after a well was driven, rest rooms, electric light, oil 
heat, a choir loft, electric organ and many smaller items. 

Through the years we have been affiliated with Viols, Wesley Chapel, 
Haverstraw and Garnerville. We have a Sunday School, Youth Fellowship 
and Women’s Group. 

Many joys and sorrows have come and gone to the little church, but all 
are working together for one purpose: “United we stand, divided we fall” 
for God and Church. 


LAFAYETTE, FEDERATED 


The initial organization meeting, December 9, 1837, was held at the 
home of Isaac Van Gilder, at which time a board of trustees was elected. 
For a time meetings were held at the homes of various members. The 
first quarterly conference of which there is any record was held July 
13, 1844. 

About the year 1898 the old church building was struck by lightning 
and burned to the ground. The pulpit, organ, some chairs and some of 
the blinds were all that were saved. 

The church was federated with the Presbyterian Church in 1946. 


LAKE HOPATCONG 


, The Lake Hopatcong Methodist Church was the first church to be or- 
ganized at Lake Hopatcong and among its founders were some of the 
early settlers of the lake’s East Shore such as the Decker and Stephen 
Shafer families. From 1867 to 1872 religious services were held in the 
homes of the people and led by members of the colony, or preachers from 
among the miners in Port Oram (Wharton). The first church was erected 
in 1873. Local preachers continued to fill the pulpit until 1890 when 
supply preachers were furnished from Centenary Institute at Hackettstown 
and Drew Seminary at Madison. 

In the fall of 1899 fire destroyed the old church. A new church was 
completed in the fall of 1900 and dedicated in the spring of 1901. This 
structure has served the community ever since, but, with the great pop- 
ulation growth in the lake area during the past several years, the present 
facilities have proven inadequate and a building program is now under way. 


LEBANON 

Prior to and during 1869 preaching services were held at various times 
in the Lebanon School House. The first formulation of a church was made 
in March, 1871 when the Annual Conference made Clinton, High Bridge 
and Lebanon into a circuit with W. M. Searles, pastor, and J. Hartpence, 
junior preacher. An organization meeting was shortly held with Jacob 
Tigar, Conrad Alpaugh, Elbe Tigar, John HE. Tigar, J. C. Cramer, Luther 
Hoffman and W. N. Searles present. 

The first Board of Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
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Lebanon were Luther Hoffman, President, J. C. Cramer, Treasurer, Jacob 
Tigar, Elbe Tigar and John E. Tigar. 

The cornerstone for a church was laid in the fall of 1871 and on October 
17, 1872, the church was dedicated. 


LEONIA 


Some time during the pastorate at Englewood of Dr. N. Walling Clark 
(1886-89) cottage prayer meetings were held in Leonia under his leader- 
ship. At about the same time a canvass of the community was made and 
several persons became interested in the establishment of a Methodist 
Church. 

Meetings were held in the Leonia Lyceum and in 1890 the church was 
incorporated. The Rev. John Godson, a local preacher and businessman 
of New York, was called as the first pastor and began his duties in 
April, 1890. 

In 1894 a church building was erected and dedicated. 

In 1912 a new site was purchased. The congregation voted to build a new 
church. The cornerstone of the present church was laid in 1914 and in 
1915 the new building was dedicated. Additional property was purchased 
in 1915 and in 1920. In 1930 the present parsonage was purchased. 

A comprehensive rehabilitation of the church plant and a major build- 
ing addition, including ten church school rooms, a renovated sanctuary, 
church offices and a small chapel are rapidly nearing completion. 


LIBERTYVILLE 


On October 16, 1860, five men were duly appointed Trustees of the 
Libertyville Methodist Church, and thereby legally organized this Church. 
The erection of the present building was commenced in the spring of 1861. 
The Trustees were: William Van Sickle, Enos Brink, Hiram Beemer, Jere 
miah Van Gordon and John Edsall. The ground on which the present 
building stands was deeded to the Trustees by Jacob Courtright. 

One of the large contributors to the erection and payment of the build- 
ings was William Van Sickle. Mr. Van Sickle was a farmer and lumber- 
man by occupation, and after the church was built, he sawed out the frame 
for a parsonage, but they were not able to raise sufficient money to build 
it, and the timbers decayed. 

The name, Libertyville, was probably originally selected because it fitted 
the people themselves. This part of Sussex County has ever been ready 
to fight and defend the Liberty of the great land which we call America. 
The name of Libertyville was admirably suited to these descendants of 
the early pioneers, whose only desire was spiritual and material inde- 
pendence, where they could live in peace and liberty. 

The Community House was erected in 1931. 


LINDEN 


The original church was first housed in a former school in North Stiles 
Street in 1873. It was remodelled and dedicated in 1874. After a few years 
the Society moved to its present site. 

The original Official Board consisted of: trustees Benjamin Lockwood, 
Moses Winans, M. H. Schriven, John Etheridge, William T. Clark; stewards, 
William P. Jennings, John Dunbar, James Scriven, William T. Clark, 
M. H. Schriven; Sunday School Superintendent, James Scriven. The seal 
indicates that the church dates from 1866. 
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The church group was weak and consequently was linked with St. J ames, 
Elizabeth, then the Tremley charge, and later with the Aldene charge. 
By 1896 there were only seven members and no Sunday School so services 
were discontinued. 

In 1901 the Rev. Fred Mooney, pastor of First Church, Rahway, re- 
opened the church. 

The present parsonage was erected in 1904. 

In 1926 the present church building was erected. 


LITTLE FALLS 


The Little Falls Methodists formed a group in 1825 under a circuit- 
riding preacher, holding services in the school house, since torn down. 
Eighteen years later a little church was built on Main Street. 

In 1860 the Rev. John E. Switzer became the first resident pastor. 

In 1888 the little church was enlarged. A new church was built in 1901. 
The old building was set back on the property to put the new building 
on the Main Street site. 

In 1902 the old church burned but a bucket brigade saved the new 
building. 

In the 1940’s the adjoining lot was purchased for a future Parish House. 

The old church building has been renovated and the new parish house 
was dedicated in 1956. 


LIVINGSTON 


The Livingston Methodist Church had its origin during the great revival 
of 1857 when the Rev. Cornelius Clark, pastor at Chatham, conducted 
services at Washington Place and Squiretown Schools. The congregation 
was organized and in 1858 built a colonial type church, half-way between 
the schools on Walnut Street and West Hobart Gap Road. 

A parsonage was erected in 1892. In 1908 extensive improvements were 
made to the church, just in time for the 50th anniversary. The distance 
between homes had made transportation an important matter in visita- 
tion and the church supplied a horse until 1914 when the first car was 
purchased. 

The church was incorporated in 1912. In 1938 the building was moved 
fifty feet back on the church property and a lower floor added providing 
vitally needed space. 

Today the Livingston Church is a rapidly growing active congregation in 
an ideal suburban location. In 1952 an educational unit was built and soon 
a new Church unit will be added. 


LOWER BERKSHIRE VALLEY 


The first record of holding regular religious services at a meeting place 
in Lower Berkshire Valley is found in “The Autobiography of Absolom 
Steelman,” who was a Methodist circuit rider in the Longwood area about 
1865 to 1871. 

It would be interesting to know who the two men were who were instru- 
mental in getting the original meetings started in the old school house. 
The names were not recorded by Mr. Steelman. 

In the late 1890’s a desire grew for a local chapel and by 1898 definite 
plans were made and a board of trustees was elected. The building of the 
Union Chapel, as it was then called, was a community project in which 
everyone participated. Funds were solicited, socials were held and labor 
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was donated. The work proceeded rapidly and on June 17, 1899, a dedica- 
tion service was held. During the first year of the Chapel’s existence Thomas 
D. James, who was at the time taking a ministerial course, donated his 
services as pastor. 

From a non-denominational chapel has emerged a community Methodist 
church. 

A beautiful new parsonage was completed in 1955. 


LYNDHURST 


The Lyndhurst Methodist Church began as a group of Sunday School 
Classes meeting in homes as early as 1873. 

In 1876 they met as an organized Sunday School in the Kingsland Station 
of the Lackawanna Railroad. 

In 1890 the Rev. W. M. Hughes took up the work as a student charge. 
Organization of the new church was reported at the Annual Conference 
in 1891. 

In 1910 a great influx of population came to Lyndhurst, a mile away 
from the Kingsland Church, and it happened that the majority of the 
congregation lived in the new development. The old church was sold in 
1914 and a new one built in a more convenient location in Lyndhurst 
known as the Lyndhurst Methodist Church. 

As the population continued to grow very fast, in 1938, a large building 
was added to the church. 


MADISON 


In 1801 John Hancock, a deeply religious young man, heard some 
traveling Methodist preachers, and was much impressed. He united with 
the Methodist Church in Chatham, and was licensed as a local preacher 
in 1803. He used his home on Ridgedale Avenue, Florham Park, as a meet- 
ing place for Methodists from 1803 to 1832. He was ordained in 1814, 
and combined farming and preaching and became so well and favorably 
known that he was called Father Hancock. 

In 1823 the Methodists were granted the use of the East Madison 
Schoolhouse. 

In 1840 Henry Keep, a generous Presbyterian, offered them the use 
of his factory. The Madison Methodist Church was officially organized 
in 1843. One of the original trustees was John W. Hancock, a son of 
John Hancock. 

In 1843 property was purchased on Depot Place. A church was dedicated 
in 1845. Later the church was moved to 5-7 Waverly Place. In 1867 Daniel 
Drew gave them the property adjacent to the Drew Campus for the loca- 
tion of a new church building and parsonage. The church was dedicated 
Apea sige & 

A Chapel was added in 1890 and in 1924 the church was remodeled. 

In 1948 the sanctuary was remodeled and in 1953 a new educational 
building was added. Some of the great missionary leaders of our genera- 
tion have held membership in this church, such as Dr. Frank Mason 
North, Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer and Dr. George F. Sutherland. 


MAPLEWOOD, HILTON 


In 1836 a class was formed in the village, then called Middleville, of 
which John Baldwin of the Springfield Church was leader. During the 
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following year the pulpit was supplied from Springfield by the Rev. 
Edwin L. Janes, twin brother of Bishop Janes, and the Rev. Charles 
Jeeriiman. 

In 18388 the church was organized, a Board of Trustees elected, and 
property purchased. 

In 1848 the pastor, the Rev. Robert Givens, left to receive an appointment 
as chaplain in the United States Navy. At various times it has been on a 
circuit with Irvington, South Orange and Jefferson Village (now Maple- 
wood). 

In 1857 to 1859 the Conference refused to recognize the church. During 
these years the pulpit was supplied by the Rev. John F. Hurst (later 
Bishop Hurst), the Rev. M. C. Swain and the Rev. Henry A. Buttz (later 
President of Drew). 

In 1884 it was made a separate charge and has been so since. The name 
of the village was changed from Middleville to Hilton in 1880. 


MAPLEWOOD, Morrow MEMORIAL 


Morrow Memorial Church traces its beginnings to religious services con- 
ducted as early as 1805. These were held in the home of Joseph Gilder- 
sleeve on Dominie Lane (Jefferson Avenue), and attended by the farmers 
of Jefferson Village. From this came a meeting-house erected in 1811 at 
the corner of Bear Lane and the Springfield Road (Claremont Avenue and 
Ridgewood Road). The Society organized itself as a Baptist Church and 
continued until 1848 when it disbanded. 

The meeting-house was then unused for ten years, but in 1858 was 
deeded to the Methodist Society for whom Charles M. Ball, Edward Badger, 
Calvin H. Gardner and Odell Trenchard acted as trustees. It then was 
reopened as a point on the South Orange-Jefferson Village Circuit with 
Henry J. Hayter as its first minister, by a group of Methodists who had 
been holding services since 1855 in the vicinity of Necessity Corners (Ridge- 
wood Road and Baker Street). 

In 1867 it became a separate entity, taking the name of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Maplewood. 

In 1890 it was moved down Ridgewood Road to Lenox Place by means of 
a wooden winch or windlass turned by horses, and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a steeple and vestibule. The pastor at this time was the Reverend 
John I. Morrow, for whom the church was named seven years later. 

A larger edifice was built in 1911 which was enlarged in 1926. A new 
educational building was consecrated in 1954. 


MARTINSVILLE 

In the early 1890’s the Methodists of Martinsville held their services in 
the village school house. 

In 1892 the Rev. Martin Luther Rhodes was appointed pastor of the 
Mt. Horeb-Martinsville-Springdale circuit. The following board of trustees 
was formed: William E. Bartle, James Beekman, and William N. Sortor. 

A chapel was built in 1895. 

In 1935 a three-room and basement addition was built on the back of 
the chapel. 

In 1950, a parsonage was built. In 1952 property opposite the present 
church was purchased for future expansion. The church was incorporated 
in 1954. In 1955 an Educational Building was built. 

Dedication of a block of marble from the bombed section OlLesteLauls 
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Cathedral, London, England, took place May 15, 1955. The block was placed 
in the vestibule of the new educational building above a bronze plaque 
which states that it is a gift from St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Martinsville 
Methodist Church. 


MATAMORAS, EPWORTH 


The Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church of Matamoras, first called 
the Epworth Chapel, was built in 1889. Although the church was organized 
by the Drew Methodist Episcopal Church of Port Jervis, New York, it was 
a community church with pastors of different denominations taking turns 
holding Sunday afternoon services. Soon the Methodists outnumbered the 
other denominations and undertook the work of the church. 

The Board of Trustees was organized in 1891 with Mr. Charles D. 
Angle as president, Mr. C. F. Langton, secretary and Mr. G. H. Langton, 
treasurer. 

In 1894 the Rev. F. L. Rounds was appointed as the first full-time pastor 
of Epworth Chapel and the Chapel became a separate church. 

Other important “firsts” were: April 15, 1894 the first Baptism, Clemen- 
tina Chase; June, 1896 the first Wedding, Anna I. Wills and Anthony 
Wittington; the first church Wedding, Milton Shay and Alice Quick. 

In 1894 an extension to the church was added and in 1898, the par- 
sonage was built. The Rev. F. G. Spencer brought his bride to the new 
home. 

In 1916, the church was again enlarged by raising it and building a 
basement underneath for the present Sunday School rooms and kitchen. 


MENDHAM 


The Methodist Church in Mendham dates from the spring of 1828. 
At that time Daniel Millen, recently converted at a revival at Millbrook, 
with Ingham Kinsey formed a small “class” of kinsmen and neighbors 
which met at the latter’s cotton factory at Ralstonville (Ralston). Here 
Father Lovell, a local preacher, occasionally “broke the bread of life.” 
The new church was recognized by the Philadelphia Conference in 1829 
and was included in the Essex circuit whose preachers visited Mendham 
every two weeks. 

The first church building was erected in 1833 and dedicated on December 
17, 1833. It occupied the site of the present sanctuary. 

At various periods in its history other churches in Morris and Somerset 
Counties have been affiliated with Mendham Methodist: Peapack (1838) ; 
Peapack and Flanders (1840); Bernardsville (1843-1852); New Vernon 
(1852); Mt. Freedom (1863). 

The cornerstone of the present building, which replaced the early frame 
edifice, was laid June 8, 1893 and the new building was dedicated Sunday, 
December 17, 1893, sixty years to the day from the dedication of the first 
church. 


METUCHEN, CENTENARY 


The Centenary Methodist Church in Metuchen was formally organized 
in 1866. While the areas was first settled early in the 17th Century and 
Revolutionary War skirmishes took place on its roads, the community re- 
ceived its first impetus as a separate settlement when the railroad was 
built through the town in 1835. Within a few years Methodist meetings 
were held in the original schoolhouse. 
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In 1866 Methodism celebrated its centennial of the first Methodist meet- 
ing held in New York in 1766 and in that year (1866) a number of 
churches were organized throughout the county, many of them called 
“Centenary.” 

Our Centenary Church organized in 1866, was dedicated on the present 
site in 1869. The original records show a preponderance of Huguenot names 
with some English and Scotch. 

The present parsonage was built in 1889 on land given to the church 
in 1875 by Dr. Ezra Hunt. 

In 1917 our present church building was erected by moving the old 
church to one side, with the old building being used for our Sunday School. 

The marked growth of the church school necessitated the addition of 
an educational building in 1952 but even these increased facilities are 
now inadequate. 

Coincident with the church’s 90th Aniversary, plans are now made to 
build a new church and educational building on a new site. Over $109,000 
has been pledged for this purpose. 


MIDLAND PARK 


The Methodist Church was organized in what is now known as Midland 
Park at a meeting in a General Store in 1802. During the early stages 
of its history the church has been known by the succeeding names of the 
community: Godwinville and Wortendyke. 

In 1812 the store was reconstructed to provide a more suitable meeting 
place. This first church building was located about 150 feet to the rear 
of the present site of the church. When this building was destroyed by 
fire in 1842 it was replaced by a log structure in what is now the front 
section of the church cemetery. 

In 1865 the church was legally incorporated as The Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Godwinville, and this remains its official corporate title to this 
day. The brick parsonage was built next to the church in 1889. 

The actual moves which led to the recent rebuilding were inaugurated in 
May, 1946. Planning and fund-raising continued for the next seven years 
with construction beginning in 1953. 

The reconstructed church was officially opened on August 1, 1954. The 
building has been completely transformed both internally and externally. 


MIDVALE 


In 1866 a layman and Peter Writenour, both members of the Stonetown 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held revival meetings in that church. To 
these services many of the people from Wynockie walked night after 
night and were greatly blessed. Then on November 25th of that year the 
Rev. Samuel H. Switzer, pastor of the Bloomingdale Circuit, conducted 
revival meetings in the Wynockie School House. As a result a meeting 
was called in February 1867, to consider erecting a church. All agreed 
so trustees were elected and the church incorporated as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Wynockie. 

Soon after a beautiful little church was erected on Conklintown Road, 
on what is now the Midvale Cemetery. The center of the village formed 
about a mile south from where the church was located and therefore in 
the Fall of 1909 the trustees purchased ground and about a year later 
the church building was moved to its present location and a new section 
added. 
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In 1911 the name was changed to the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Midvale. 

In 1927 the church was completely remodeled and an addition built. 

In 1945 a new parsonage was bought. 


MILFORD 


As early as 1790 the records show that there were visits in Milford by 
Circuit riders. They apparently came up the river from Stroudsburg. 
Among the first to listen to the gospel was a blacksmith named Bartholomew 
Weed who became a devout Christian and developed into a Methodist 
preacher. 

In 1825 the Rev. John K. Shaw was appointed on the Hamburg circuit 
as assistant to the Rev. Benjamin Collins. The Milford people heard 
of Shaws coming to Newton, New Jersey, and sent to that place to invite 
him to preach here. This he gladly consented to do, preaching in the 
Court House. He succeeded in organizing the first Methodist class with 
the following members: Mrs. Eliza Mott, Mrs. Louisa Broadhead, Mrs. 
Mary Olmstead, Mrs. Sophia Suiter, and Mr. and Mrs. David Hand. 

Judge John Brink gave a piece of land on the river for a church. 
The church was built but the land flooded in the spring so the building 
was moved to its present site, Judge Brink exchanging the land for a lot 
in town. A new church was built in 1864. 


MILLBROOK 


The close of the eighteenth century brought the first Methodist meetings 
to Randolph Township. Early Methodists met first in the Sylvanus 
Lawrence house and later in the Daniel Lawrence barn. A goodly number 
of these early Methodists were from Millbrook and the meetings were 
transferred to an old schoolhouse built by Calvin Lawrence. 

Sometime between 1826 and 1827 the Reverend Thomas Lovell took 
up subscriptions to build a church in Dover. This project failed but the 
Millbrook Society decided to build a church on the beautiful hill over- 
looking the valley which contained the important businesses of the thriving 
village. With patience and persistence the church building was completed 
in 1833. 

Early records show that in 1844 the Rev. Mr. Ellison married a couple 
by proxy for the sum of seventy-five cents. 

Three churches grew out of the Millbrook Church: Dover in 1838, Mt. 
Freedom in 1848, and Mt. Fern in 1883. 

In 1912 the church was raised and a room made to provide space for 
Sunday School purposes. A parsonage was built in 1922. An addition of 
two rooms and a modern kitchen were completed in 1956. 

The extension of the sanctuary and its redecoration are present goals. 


MILTON 


The first Church at Milton was built in 1824. It was a Union Church 
used by Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians. This situation presented 
various difficulties. In 1882 the Methodists withdrew and erected a new 
church. This church burned January 10, 1890 and a new building was 
placed on the old foundations and dedicated in October, 1891. 

The first record of members of the Milton Church was compiled by the 
Rev. A. J. Fretz about 1873. The history, up to 1946 seems largely the 
work of the Ladies’ Society, which, in 1946 inspired the building of a Par- 
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sonage. Choirs were organized, served well and disappeared. 
In 1948 a Boy Scout Troop was sponsored by the church. 
In 1949 a Hammond Organ was purchased, and an oil burner in 1950. 
The Ladies came to the fore again in 1955, paying off the mortgage. 
The cornerstone of a Parish House was laid October 14, 1956. 


MONTANA 


The Montana Methodist Church was built in 1891 on land donated by 
Mr. Charles Sarson. The cornerstone was laid March 21, 1891, with the 
Rev. Mr. Bell officiating. 

The building was dedicated on July 19, 1891, and the Rev. Mr. Fairchild 
was appointed pastor. We have an itemized statement of the cost of this 
building, both labor and material, which comes to $648.98. 

The first Trustees of the church were William Crutts, Charles Sarson, 
Alfred Rinehart and Adam Burd. 

This original building is still being used by the congregation. Two 
years ago we began a program of putting a half basement under the 
building and installing a better heating system. 


MONTCLAIR, FIRST 


In 1827 a Sunday School was established for children and adults em- 
ployed in a woolen mill, and a preaching service was held in the afternoon. 
They met in a schoolhouse in Montclair, and were part of the Bloomfield 
Circuit. Its first Board of Trustees was elected in the year 1828. In 18386 
the Society moved its place of worship to a new church building on 
Bloomfield Avenue, and the same year was no longer a part of the circuit. 
This church still stands, known in later years as the St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church. 

In 1879 the Society moved again, to North Fullerton Avenue, and in 
1903 that frame building was replaced by the present larger stone structure. 

Recent and extensive renovations have been made in a large part of the 
structure, which now encompasses a modern church school, classrooms, 
meeting rooms and a Chapel of great beauty. 


MONTVALE 


The Montvale Methodist Church was organized September 29, 1879. 
The first pastor was the Rev. William R. Kiefer, who served from 1879 
to 1884. 

The congregation met in various homes, among them the farm house of 
Mrs. Julia Peterson. She gave some land, and the present church was 
built seven years later. A few years later a bell was installed inscribed 
with the names of Charles F. Neer, Thomas Van Orden and Frederick 
Steiner. 

The first trustees were William H. Carpenter, John L. Blauvelt, John 
J. Hogan, Peter Crouter, Joseph Terwilleger, Andrew Henion, Charles 
F. Neer, Thomas Van Orden and Frederick Steiner. 

For the first time in many years, the church now has a Sunday School, 
and morning and evening worship services. 


MORRISTOWN 


Methodism first touched Morristown when Bishop Asbury preached here 
in 1810. This event was described by Henry Boehm, Asbury’s traveling 
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companion, who said, “At Morristown there was no society, but the 
Presbyterian society tendered the Bishop the use of their house and 
services were held.” 

In 1815 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bonsall, Methodists from New York, 
bought a property near Morristown and opened their home for preaching 
services twice a month, with prayer and class meetings every week. 
Sunday services were held in the barn and it was there that Rachel 
Brookfield appeared with a hat adorned with a small flower. She was 
promptly forced to remove this frivolous object before being permitted to 
worship with her fellow Methodists. 

A permanent society was established in 1825, and 1827 marks the 
dedication of a small brick meeting-house located on the corner of Market 
Street and Maple Avenue. 

In 1841 a new church was built practically on the site of the present 
post office. This structure was later given to the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This second church housed the first Newark Conference 
Session. 

The cornerstone of the present church was laid in 1866 and the church 
dedicated in 1870. 


MOUNT BETHEL 

The Mount Bethel Methodist Church owes not only its name to Francis 
Asbury, but seemingly much of its early inspiration for development to 
him. Methodists had met since the turn of the century at the house of 
James Egbert, a house which burned in 19389, and to this group Asbury 
came in 1809. Shortly thereafter (1812) James Egbert conveyed land to 
himself and four others as trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Mansfield, thereby establishing the first Methodist Church in Mansfield 
Township. 

Services were held in a building “neither attractive without nor com- 
fortable within” once belonging to a Baptist organization, presumably 
on this tract. Later, in 1843, James Egbert and his wife, Rachel, deeded 
an adjacent quarter of an acre to the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Mount Bethel which had been incorporated June 5, 1842. 

The present building was erected in 1844. Herein was placed as part of 
the edifice, according to word handed down to posterity from an active 
worker within the church, Mrs. 8. M. Everitt, a beam above which Asbury 
had preached. 


MOUNT FERN 

The Mount Fern Methodist Church was dedicated in 1883. Prior to this 
time the Methodists attended services at the Millbrook Methodist Church. 
In a class meeting record book of 1869 there are recorded eighteen names 
of Mt. Fern folk who were regular attenders at the midweek Class meeting. 

A Sunday School was started in the Old Stone House on the Spargo 
farm. When the two rooms were filled to overflowing with children and 
adults the Mount Fern Methodist fathers organized, and the present church 
was built by John R. Spargo and two helpers. Mr. Spargo also gave the 
lot on which it is built. 

The first trustees were James Trevarrow, William C. Spargo, Sr., 
George Turner, John R. Spargo, John J. Atno, James M. Barret and 
Jacob Pascoe. 
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In 1914 a room was added to the side of the building. In 1925 the build- 
ing was raised, making possible a basement hall and kitchen. 


During 1952 and 1953 a large addition was made largely with volunteer 
help. 


MOUNT FREEDOM 


Services were started at Walnut Grove (Mount Freedom) in 1845 by 
the Rev. Nicholas Van Sant, pastor of the Dover and Millbrook Churches. 
Services were held in an old unoccupied Baptist Church. On March 12, 1847, 
Philip Till and his wife, Ann deeded a piece of property to seven trustees 
on which to build a Methodist Church. 

In 1847 a church building was begun and in 1849 the building was 
completed and dedicated. Since that time the building has been changed 
in form and arrangement three times. 

The first change enlarged the building by an addition to the front; the 
second rearranged the seats so as to make two aisles instead of one; 
and the third change consisted in the renovation of the interior, the erec- 
tion of a tower and bell, and new furnishings throughout. 

During 1896 the new tower was added and a bell was placed in it 
which was a gift of Augustus and Mrs. Cutler of Morristown. 

During the pastorate of N. J. Brown, 1893-1896, a parsonage was built 
on the land adjoining the church grounds. The church has at different 
times been associated with Succasunna, Mendham, Millbrook and Dover. 


MouNT HERMON 


In 1798 a Methodist class was founded in Knowlton which met until 
1811 in the homes of the members. In 1811 the society organized at the 
home of William Honnewell as the Methodist Church in Knowlton, and 
elected as trustees Abraham Newman, William Honnewell, John Hodge, 
Herbert Henery and Jacob Rice. 

Property was purchased from Thomas Green and his wife, Mary in 


Greensborough (Mount Hermon), and a church erected in 1811. It was 


often called Greens Chapel. Both Bishop Francis Asbury and Henry 
Boehm preached in this building in 1811 and 1812. 

The present church was built in 1848. For lighting, tallow dips were 
discarded and the new church was lighted with lamps in which lard 
was burned. In winter the lard had to be melted before the lamp could 
be lighted. These were the first lamps in the community. 

In 1876 the church was repaired and refitted. 


Mount HOPE 


In 1831 and for a period of about forty years thereafter the only 
preaching appointment for the vicinity of Mount Hope was the old Dolan 
School House which was located on the Denmark Road. It was then 
known as the out-appointment from the Rockaway Methodist Church. It 
was here that the work of Methodism started in this mining community. 

At this early period the congregation of Mt. Hope was called a class. 
In that class there were just three families due to the sparse population. 

When a new mining company began operating the mines in 1865 it 
hired miners who came from Cornwall, England. These miners increased 
the Protestant population to the extent that soon church services were 
held in the immediate village at the home of the superintendent of the 
local mine. 
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Work on a church was started and in August, 1868 the present church 
was dedicated. It was constructed by the mining company, the people 
bearing a small share of the cost. 

A parsonage was supplied by the local mining company and furnished 
by the people of the church. Since that time the majority of the ministers 
have been divinity students at Drew University in Madison. 


MouNT HOREB 


Records indicate a small band of worshippers met regularly in a little 
house on the mountain a mile southeast of Martinsville as far back as 1770. 

In the fall of 1820 the residents organized the first Methodist Class 
at Mt. Horeb. Elam Genung, Stephen Day, and John Hancock, local 
preachers, had been delivering the message in the homes of John Smith, 
John Coddington, David Ruckman, Rachel Adams and Benjamin Coddington. 

The Rev. Bartholomew Weed of the Philadelphia Conference gathered 
eight persons in the home of Benjamin Coddington and organized the class. 

In 1824 the “First Methodist Church in Warren Township” was built. 
For this new building William King drew the first stick of timber. 

The first regular preacher was the Rev. Lawrence McCombs of the 
Philadelphia Conference. Mt. Horeb was then a part of the Essex Circuit 
of the East Jersey District, Philadelphia Conference. The initial board 
of trustees was elected in 1857. 

Mr. Horeb became a separate charge in 1839 with Pluckemin as an 
out-appointment. A parsonage was finished in 1846. 

In 1867 the present structure was erected. A new parsonage was built 
in 1903. 


MouNT SALEM 


The Methodist Church was organized as a society in 1838, located two 
miles north of Pittstown. The cornerstone bears the date 1846. This is 
all the information available on Mount Salem Church. 

At the present time it is at the lowest point in its history. There are 
three resident active members. Two services are held each year. 


MOUNT TABOR, COMMUNITY 


The need for the church at Mount Tabor grew out of the fact that here 
was a place dedicated to the worship of God with a nucleus of houses that 
could be readily converted into all-year round homes to meet the housing 
shortage. 

For several years services were held weekly in the Bethel with the 
Newark Conference Camp Meeting Association furnishing a minister. 

On May 8, 1942, the Community Methodist Church of Mount Tabor was 
organized with a membership of 48 and with the Rev. Merritt Sanders as 
its first pastor. The first Board of Trustees included Minor Lake, Warren 
MacKain and Mrs. Caroline Thornberry. 

Rapid growth soon necessitated a church building and ground was broken 
in 1948, the cornerstone laid and the first service held in the Fellowship 
Room in 1949, and the sanctuary opened in 1950, and dedicated in 1953. 

Much of the finish work, representing thousands of hours of work, was 
done by members and friends of the church. 

Again rapid growth has necessitated a building program, our church 
school having outgrown our building. An expansion project was subscribed 
and work will be started in the near future. 
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Mount ZION 


The Mount Zion Church was built in 1848, the cornerstone being laid by 
the Rev. Daniel Parrish, Presiding Elder. It was dedicated on January 
31, 1844. It is uncertain how early the Methodist circuit riders appeared 
in the area, but we have record of their activity there in 1834-5. By 1869 
seven churches of four other denominations were located within a five 
mile radius of Mount Zion. The area was not heavily populated and the 
total impact of these churches brought considerable improvement in the 
way of life of these people. 

Through the years Mount Zion was served several times by students 
at Pennington Seminary. The years after 1900, however, brought difficulties. 
From 1907-1916 it was closed; from 1916-1922 the pastors of Hopewell 
and Centerville, New Jersey preached at Mount Zion. For the next ten 
years services were held very infrequently. Then in June, 1935, after careful 
study and planning, the Mount Zion Church became officially a part of the 
Neshanic Circuit. 

Since that time several of the pastors on this circuit have been Drew 
Students, so that Mount Zion is still being served by seminary men quite 
frequently, as in earlier years. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 


At first a part of the Little Falls parish, the Mountain View Church 
in 1868 purchased one-third of an acre for $200. The Church building 
was begun in 1881, dedicated in 1884. In 1884 Fred Claire Baldwin, a later 
giant of Methodism, then a student at Drew, was the first appointed pastor. 
Revivals under him and his successor built up the membership. Class 
meetings often counted more members than the Church itself. 

The marriage records, beginning in 1888, show the bridegrooms as 
blacksmiths, farmers, machinists, powder makers, laborers and railroad 
men. 

A parsonage was built in 1906. 

A new church building was begun in 1912 under the leadership of the 
Rev. Charles Hunt. 

The church was remodeled and a pipe organ installed in 1926-1929. 

The church is now known as “The Community Church,” a bulwark of 
faith and works. 


NESHANIC 


The Neshanic Methodist Church was organized August 11, 1906, in the 
Knights of Pythias Hall under the supervision of the Rev. John May 
of the Central Illinois Conference with forty-six charter members. 

The society was incorporated February 14, 1907, with Jacob B. Williams, 
John V. Huff, William S. Kershaw, Oscar E. Zohe, Minor Griscom, John 
Ritchie, John W. Thatcher, George S. Corle, Lester Shurts, David H. Con- 
over and John F. Foose as Trustees. The Stewards were the Misses Belle 
and Mary Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. Uriah 
Cregar, Mrs. John Ritchie, Mrs. Griscom, Mr. Harry Huff, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Edgar and Mrs. Nicholas Ernest. 

Property for a church was purchased in 1906. The cornerstone was 
laid in 1907 and the building dedicated in 1908. A parsonage was built 
in 1910. Later improvements in the interior were made possible by a 
generous gift from Miss Elizabeth R. Voorhees of Clinton who also had 
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given to Centerville Church. The late James B. Duke also gave a similar 
amount some years previous toward the building fund. 

In 1948 a lot across from the church was purchased since it had been 
placed in a “business” zone. 


New City, NEw YORK 


The first Methodist Church of New City was erected in 1845 and was 
dedicated in March of the following year. Before the church was built 
services were held for a time in a wheelwright’s shop and also in a 
private residence. At the latter place 25¢ per day was paid for the 
privilege. The pulpit was supplied by itinerant ministers, appointed by the 
New Jersey Conference until its division, and afterward by the Newark 
Conference. 

The first trustees were Nathaniel Burr, James T. Brickle, Peter Dutcher, 
John Van Houten and Garret Onderdonk, all of Clarkstown. 

The first ministers were the Rev. George Hichens and the Rev. 
Charles Coit who supplied the pulpit alternate Sundays. 

A new church was built. In 1898 the Rev. E. O. Howland, pastor, going 
before his flock, led them from the old church to the new for the laying 
of the cornerstone. 


NeEw City, NEw YorK, CENTENARY 


The Centenary Methdist Church was established during the early part 
of the year 1866, and in May of the same year a parcel of land on the 
north side of the highway, now known as South Mountain Road, was 
conveyed by Mr. John S. Tremper and family to the Trustees of the 
church. The Trustees were Messrs. John I. Cole, William Felter, Garret 
A. Tremper, W. W. Heyer and Nelson J. Cornett. 

The Church edifice was erected by the members of the congregation, 
and, until completed, classes were held in the Haverstraw Church under 
the leadership of Mr. William W. Heyer. The Church continued to grow 
and was served by the pastors of the New City Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Some interior improvements have been made, and there was no structural 
change in the original edifice until the year 1947 when a new entrance 
to the Sanctuary replaced the old steps. At this time a belfry was added 
and a group of the young people with the assistance of Mr. Gus Weltie 
collected money for a bell, which was rung for the first time on Mother’s 
Day, May 11, 1947. 

These improvements were made during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Randolph Phillips who came to our Churches direct from the Army where 
he served as a Chaplain. 


NEw DOVER 


Methodism was established in this area in 1766 and for many years the 
few families of Methodists who had settled in the small hamlet of New 
Dover had attended church in Rahway and in Woodbridge with occasional 
preaching in the schoolhouse in the neighborhood. Although these farmers 
had long discussed the need of a church for themselves it was not until 1847 
that they went to work in earnest. 

After a meeting held in the home of Samuel Wood ground was broken in 
1848 and a neat frame church was erected on land donated by Mr. Wood. 
Charles Toms, John Badgely, Joseph Toms, Daniel Wood and Thomas 
Payne were elected Trustees. In those days New Dover was called 
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“Dumplingtown” because the best dumplings came from the kitchens of 
this community. 

The first pastor, the Rev. George Jefry, walked every week from Perth 
Amboy. In 1917 the church bell was dedicated. 

In 1951 a utility room and a Sunday School Room were constructed, 
and in 1955 a new parsonage was built. 


NEW PROVIDENCE 


Methodism was preached in New Providence as early as 1788 by Thomas 
Morrell, New Jersey’s first circuit rider. The first “Society” was organized 
in 1789 and was led by Johnny Robertson. Quarterly Conference records 
of the Methodist class in Turkey (as New Providence was then called) 
date back to 1800. 

From the organization of the Society until the building of the first church 
the meetings were held in the homes, but generally in the home of Waters 
Burrows, Sr. The first church was built in 1803 on a lot donated by Mr. 
George Corey. 

Bishop McKendree visited New Providence in 1816 and while lodging 
with Stephen Day heard of the death of his colleague, Bishop Asbury. 

The present church was completed in 1857. 

In 1954 the new educational building was completed with over 2,000 
hours of volunteer labor donated. 


NEWARK, CENTENARY 


Centenary is so named because it was started in the Centennial year of 
Methodism in the United States. The Rev. A. M. Palmer, City Missionary, 
noted the steady growth of population northward and early in the summer 
of 1866 invited the families living near the junction of Belleville (Broad- 
way) and Bloomfield Avenues to join him in the shade of an elm tree in 
a vacant lot. The first meeting was so successful that each Sunday morning 
the gathering grew in numbers and interest. 

Before long it was agreed that the lot on which these services were 
held should be purchased and a chapel built. The trustees were J. G. 
Barnett, Enoch Bowles and David Campbell. The cornerstone was laid in 
November, and in July 1867, the completed building was dedicated. 

The present building was dedicated and the first service was held in the 
chapel in January, 1888. The same year the sanctuary was completed. 
Evening attendance was usually enough to crowd the large gallery. 
Between 1892 and 1897 the Sunday School was the largest of any denomina- 
tion in Essex County—19 officers, 99 teachers, 997 pupils. 


NEWARK, EMANUEL 

Emanuel church belongs to the pioneer congregations of German Meth- 
odism in the East. In the summer of 1844 mission work began in this 
territory among German speaking people. The first preaching service was 
held in the Methodist Church on Franklin Street followed by meetings in 
a public school building on Bank Street. In the fall the German Methodist 
Church was organized. 

The first trustees were: Henry Vanderveer, Dennis Osborn, Leonhard 
Meyer, Ludwig Hagney, Christoph Stueringer, Cornelius Wales, David 
Wood and W. B. Douglas. In 1845 a former Baptist church on Market 
Street was purchased. Increasing railroad traffic necessitated a change 
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of church location. The church was sold and a new building erected on 
Mulberry and Walnut Streets in 1872. 

In 1865 the East German Conference was organized of which Emanuel 
Church became a part. 

City expansion and population changes made re-location of the church 
desirable. In 1914 the present church was dedicated. In 1934 a preaching 
service in English was added, and since then the work has been bi-lingual. 

In the spring of 1943 the East German Conference was dissolved, and this 
church became a part of the Newark Conference. 


NEWARK, FIRST 


First Methodist Church came into being as the result of a merger of two 
historic churches in downtown Newark; namely, Halsey Street Methodist 
Church, first called Wesley Chapel which was organized in 1808, and Central 
Methodist Church which was organized in 1849. The two churches merged 
in 1937 and all worship services are now conducted in the building which 
was formerly Central Church. 

The Halsey Street building was demolished in 1952 and the ground 
belongs to First Methodist Church. It is used as a parking lot and the 
income helps First Church to meet its budget. 

Each church has an illustrious history of its own prior to the merger. 
For example, from Halsey Street went the Rev. Isaac W. Wiley, later 
elected bishop, as a missionary to China. Charles L. Mead was elected 
a bishop in 1920. 

Out of the Sunday School of Central Church Bishop James N. Fitzgerald 
and eight others entered the ministry. 

In 1950 a new parsonage was purchased. 


NEWARK, FRANKLIN MEMORIAL 


Franklin Street Methodist Church was projected by the Trustees of 
Wesley Chapel (Halsey Street Methodist Episcopal Church). At a meeting 
held in the home of William Murphy, at Longworth and High Streets, in 
1830 a committee was appointed to procure a suitable lot on which to 
erect a church building and the Franklin Street site was purchased. In 
1831 the church building was erected, and dedicated in 1836. While the 
building was in process of erection the congregation worshipped in the 
old Court House. 

Possibly the most peculiar use to which Franklin Street has been put 
was its service as a prison. After a gigantic raid on the unlawful element 
in Newark in 1840 it was found impossible to accommodate all of the city’s 
lodgers in the Court House and the city officials gained permission to use 
the basement of the church for a jail. 

In 1927 the Quarterly Conference voted to sell the Franklin Street 
property and erect a Franklin Memorial Church at the present location. 
The present building was constructed in 1931 and dedicated in 1932. 

On this date the name was changed to Franklin Memorial Methodist 
Church. 


NEWARK, GRACE 


Dashiell Methodist Episcopal Church was erected on the current site in 


1892 with a lovely parsonage adjoining the church. The first pastor was the 
Rev. Mr. Kinsey. 
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In 1906, under the leadership of the Rev. Herbert C. Lytle, Dashiell united 
with the South Market Street Methodist Church. The cornerstone for the 
present edifice was laid Thanksgiving morning. A beautiful stone church 
was erected. The old Dashiell Church was moved back, and adjoins the 
sanctuary as a chapel. A large fellowship hall is downstairs with Sunday 
School rooms and a kitchen. The first service was held on Christmas, 1907. 
The new Grace Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated September 27, 
1908. 

Church membership increased steadily up to and through World War I 
after which membership decreased with a shift of population. 

For about eight years Grace was a member of a two-point charge. For 


the past four years she has been served by student pastors attending 
Drew Seminary. 


NEWARK, ROSEVILLE 


Founded in 1855 with twenty members, with Edward Colver as leader, the 
first church building was dedicated in 1859. 

The second church building was dedicated in 1874. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. James Meeker, 1889-1892, the present 
building was built and dedicated. 

By 1907 the membership was over 1,200, the Sunday School over 1,100 
and the Epworth League the largest in Methodism. The parish hall was 
built during the pastorate of the Rev. Dorr Diefendorf, 1907-1920. 

Under Dr. Karl Quimby, 1921-1927, the membership reached 1,793 and a 
staff of six was employed. The type of community changed, becoming 
transient in character, and Roseville felt its effects. As this trend gained 
accelerated momentum through the years the church headed in the direction 
of a “Downtown Church.” 

Through the economic depression of 1931-1937 the church was fortunate 
in having the ministry of Dr. Harry Relyea. In spite of community condi- 
tions the church was a revived spiritual entity. 

Dr. Edson R. Leach became our minister in 19387. The trend to a “Down- 
town Church” was halted and under his leadership Roseville has become a 
“Community Church.” 


NEWARK, ST. PAUL’S 


The St. Paul’s Methodist Church was originally organized April 3, 1917, 
by the union of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Broad and Marshall 
Streets, with the Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church, Summer Avenue 
and Heller Parkway. 

St. Paul’s Church of Broad Street was organized February 9, 1853, as 
the “Broad Street Church.” In 1865 the name was changed to St. Paul’s, 
and for 60 years St. Paul’s was one of the leading churches of Methodism 
in the Newark Conference. 

The Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church began April 12, 1893. At 
the time of the union, St. Paul’s had a Sunday School enrollment of 1,000 
and an average attendance of 600 at its worship services. 

The new St. Paul’s church was dedicated in 1921. It had the largest 
Sunday School in Essex County and a membership enrollment of over 3000 
members. 

Upon the removal of all indebtedness it was rededicated in 1955. 
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NEWARK, TRINITY 


This church originated in 1859 when “One of the prominent Methodist 
Episcopal Churches of the city was subjected to the change of a popular 
pastor against the wishes of the members by what seemed to be a 
particularly arbitrary act on the part of the authorities.” (That church was 
St. Luke’s). As a result a group withdrew and formed the “First Methodist 
Protestant Church,” meeting in Old Library Hall. 

In 1861 it moved to Hill Street. In 1900 a mission was started on 
Clinton Hill, services being held in a real estate office at Clinton Avenue 
and Hedden Terrace. In 1904 a chapel was erected at the present site and 
was known as the Clinton Hill Methodist Protestant Church. In 1907 the 
First Methodist Protestant Church merged with the Clinton Hill Church 
and the present building was erected. 

During its lifetime the First Methodist Protestant Church sponsored 
several missions: one in Elizabeth, which became Calvary Church; one in 
Kearny, now Beulah Church; and one farther south in the Clinton Hill 
section. 

With Unification in 1939 the First Methodist Protestant Church became 
Trinity Methodist Church. 

In 1950 when St. Luke’s Church closed most of the remaining members 
were transferred to Trinity. 


NEWARK, VAILSBURG 


In 1895 Vailsburg was reached by horse car from Newark. The Mispah 
Brotherhood of Calvary Church, East Orange, backed the organization of 
a Church. The Church was organized in May, incorporated in June and 
dedicated in September, 1900 by Bishop Bowling. William K. Gray was 
the first pastor. In a year the Sunday School grew to 100 students. 

In 1900 the Rev. B. F. Dickisson and his bride came to Vailsburg. 
Membership increased to 293, 110 in Sunday School. The peak membership 
of 392 was reached under the Rev. Charles Kemble. 

The automobile, the religious affiliations of new people, and the movement 
of whole families to new suburbs put Vailsburg to the test. In 1953 the 
membership was under 200. The Rev. George Cox and his wife brought 
new courage. Calling developed new Protestant families. A Fisherman’s 
Club is organizing. They are considering tithing. There is a new youth 
group. Vailsburg is on the way. It wills to live! 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


It is difficult to give the actual date when the Newfoundland Methodist 
Church was organized. Doubtless it was one of the preaching places of 
early Circuit Riders who made their way through Northern New Jersey. The 
earliest record is that of a Recording Steward’s record book of the 
“Hamburg, Snufftown, and West Milford Circuit” dated March 22, 1851. 
This circuit had nineteen preaching places of which Newfoundland was one. 

The first Quarterly Conference was held in Newfoundland in 1862 in the 
home of John Bigalow. The actual minutes of that meeting have been lost, 
but the one item of business that has been passed down was the acceptance 
of the preacher’s salary as being $15 per year. For many years the church 
met in the Passaic County school building which they shared with the 
Presbyterians on alternate Sundays. 

In 1866 the congregation voted to build a church building. The work was 
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begun in 1867, and it was finished and dedicated free of debt in 1870. In 
1887 the parsonage was built. 

Later a Parish Hall was added to the structure with its main feature 
being a beautiful rock fireplace at one end. 

A church school addition was added in 1953. In 1955 a total redecoration 
of the sanctuary was completed. 


NEWTON 


Newton Methodist Church was one of the early Methodist Churches 
organized in Sussex County. It was organized in 1831 and the first building 
was completed in 1834. The founder was James Iliff whose great-great- 
grandson is active today, and whose son, Judge John, was a district steward 
and a trustee for fifty years. 

In 1856 Newton joined the Newark Conference and in 1861 built the 
church at the present location. Prominent preachers were George Whitner, 
who became president of Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown 
in 1869, and James N. Fizgerald who was elected bishop. 

Dr. John Wright in 1895 remodelled the church, and added classrooms. 
Additional property was purchased and by 1900 Newton had the largest 
membership of the Paterson District with 740 and a Sunday School of 600. 

In 1929 the parish house was purchased and is used today for the 
Beginner and Primary Departments of the Sunday School. 


NORTH PLAINFIELD, GRACE 


At a meeting of the Official Board of First Methodist Church, Plainfield, 
on October 5, 1885, the Committee on Aggressive Work suggested that 
work should be begun in North Plainfield by the Methodist Church. On 
motion it was voted that the committee be instructed to inquire as to 
what property in North Plainfield would be available as a site for a new 
church. At the next meeting of the Official Board the committee reported 
that it secured property on the corner of Somerset Street and Park Place 
at a cost of $3,825. The Building Committee suggested erecting a chapel 
at a cost of $7,000. 

The opening service was February 14, 1892, and on September 6, 1893 the 
property and building were transferred to Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

In 1950 the church was completely remodeled. 


NORTON 


The Norton Church was actually founded in 1806 but the first church 
building was erected in 1828. Prior to the building of the church the 
“Society” met in various homes of the community. Early history of 
Methodism in Norton is recorded in the documents of Francis Asbury. In 
1806 Bishop Asbury first visited in the vicinity. He conducted religious 
services in private homes. 

On August 18, 1827, George Garrison and his wife deeded the church 
property to Moses Gardner and the following trustees of the Township of 
Bethlehem, Abraham Housel, George B. Commel, John Creager, John 
Evans, William Smith and Joseph Smith, who were chosen to act in behalf 
of the new church then governed by the General Conference in Baltimore. 
In 1828 the church was built and services begun. In 1855 the original 
building was remodeled and in 1881 there was another re-building. In 1908- 
09 a complete re-building was made. The parsonage was built in 1870. 
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The church stands on the line dividing Bethlehem from Union Township 
in Hunterdon County. The minister preaches in Bethlehem Township while 
the congregation is seated in Union. 


NUTLEY, VINCENT 


On May 16, 1829, ten Methodists met and organized a Sunday School. 
The first church building, completed in 1830, was built by members who 
themselves cut timbers and quarried stone for a small one story structure. 
For 20 years this congregation was served by the Belleville preacher and 
was called the North Belleville Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1853 John H. Vincent came to this as his first charge and a larger 
church was urgently needed. Stones from the first building were carefully 
removed and used again in a two-story building on Passaic Avenue within 
the cemetery grounds. Later to become a Methodist Bishop, it was here 
that this young pastor began to develop his great interest in religious 
education. His church grew and prospered. 

The town name of Nutley was adopted in 1902, and in this rapidly 
expanding community the center of population was shifting. A new 
location was chosen west of the Third River, a site covered with the 
rubble of an abandoned mill, but with possibilities for great beauty. The 
name of Vincent who had so inspired this parish was given to the new 
church, and Bishop Vincent came for its dedication. In 1929 a large 
wing was added for the church school. Philhower Chapel was finished just 
as economic troubles fell on all America. The congregation struggled 
through 25 years, to pay off obligations amounting to $100,000., burning 
the last mortgage on their 125th Anniversary. Debt free Vincent looks 
forward to years of greater service. 


NYACK, ST. PAUL’S 

The first Methodist Society was organized in Nyack in 1812 and the 
Society started building a church that same year. This was known as the 
“Stone Church” and is the oldest standing church still used in Rockland 
County. It was opened to the public in February, 1813, and called the 
First Methodist Church of Nyack. 

In 1844 a new church which was known as the Second Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Nyack was cota eted on Piermont Avenue to accommo- 
date the growing congregation. 

Subsequently another church building was started and the cornerstone 
was laid in 1873. However as this was during a depression period this 
venture was a failure. In 1877 the church was reorganized and incorporated 
as St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1885 St. Paul’s was honored in being host to the Newark Annual 
Conference in its 28th Session. 

The present site of St. Paul’s Methodist Church was purchased in 1890, 
the cornerstone laid in 1910, and the church dedicated in 1911. 

In 1954 the men of the church completed the work of converting the 
unused basement into a beautiful recreation room now known as the 
“Pine Room.” 


OLDWICK 


The earliest recorded Methodist service in Oldwick or Tewksbury Town- 
ship was held in July, 1782, though the record of that service speaks of 
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ministers having previously visited the place from time to time. Indeed 
indications are that George Mair labored in the vicinity in 1780. 

In Bishop Asbury’s Journal he speaks of visits during which he preached 
at Nicholas Egbert’s (Pleasant Run) in 1782, at Minard Farley’s (New 
Germantown—now Oldwick) in 1806 and again at Egbert’s in 1809 and 
1811. Meetings were held in homes and barns and by 1809 classes had been 
formed, Mrs. Ann B. Fine being the oldest recorded member. Her husband, 
John Fine, was appointed class leader a few years later. 

In 1822 and 1823 two adjoining lots on James Street were purchased, 
and in 1824 the society was incorporated and a Wesleyan Chapel erected 
on one of these. 

In 1864 two lots on Main Street were purchased, one containing a black- 
smith shop and the other a home. The shop was removed and upon its site 
the present building was erected, the service of dedication taking place in 
January, 1866. The smaller chapel was taken down and rebuilt at Califon 
where it still forms a part of the church. 


ORANGE 


Methodism in Orange had its organized beginning in 1829 when the 
Class Meeting conducted by James Collins was officially recognized by the 
Belleville Circuit under the jurisdiction of the Philadelphia Conference. In 
1830 a congregational meeting elected seven Trustees who became _ in- 
corporated. 1831 saw land purchased on Main Street just east of North 
Centre Street and by 1832 the first church structure had been built. The 
Rev. Edmund S. James, in later years a bishop, became the first pastor in 
1834. The church grew and prospered so that a new church structure was 
built in 1858. 

For more than a half century The Methodist Church in Orange was the 
only church of that denomination in the area. It established groups which 
later became the Sanford Street Methodist Church and the Ferny Methodist 
Church (Grace Church) East Orange. Earlier it started a movement which 
resulted in the organization of Calvary Methodist Church, East Orange. 

The present structure was dedicated in 1905. During 1954 a merger with 
Wesley Methodist Church, East Orange, was effected and their congregation 
met with the Orange congregation for the first time on December 5, 1954. 


OXFORD, COLONIAL 

A small frame building that stood near the old brick school house was 
the cradle of Methodism in Oxford. In 1857 Methodist ministers occasionally 
preached in Oxford. The Rev. George F. Dickinson in that year preached 
to a small group headed by Mark J. Axford. Meetings were held in the 
homes of members of the Society and afterwards in the old stone school- 
house that stood not far from the railroad station. In 1866 a committee 
was appointed, headed by the Rev. John L. Hayes, then located at Buttz- 
ville, and the small building was erected on land donated by Selden T. 
Scranton. 

In 1872 a new church was started. The basement was finished when hard 
times came and the contractor was asked to abandon the work. This build- 
ing was finally completed and dedicated in 1883. 

In 1913 the church took over the Grist Mill with history dating before 
the Revolution. This building was remodeled at a cost of around $6,000. 
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PARK RIDGE 


The work at Park Ridge was initiated September 7, 1909, when the Rev. 
Washington I. Dice met a group to formulate plans for a Methodist Church. 

On September 12 Presiding Elder George W. Smith conducted the first 
service at Leach’s Chapel. The Rev. Glenn E. Mangum was the first pastor 
appointed. Growth in both church and Sunday School forced a search for 
larger facilities. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholsen laid the cornerstone of the sanctuary November 
12, 1912 and the first service in the new church was led by the Rev. Gilbert 
Q. LeSourd. 

In the winter of 1917-18 a new parsonage was occupied by the Rev. 
W. D. Gray. 

The period from 1920 through 1930 saw the sanctuary furnished and 
heated, facilities being added as necessity demanded. A full basement was 
excavated during the pastorate of the Rev. Parker B. Holloway. 

A Church with a fine fellowship, it has grown and expanded beyond 
existing facilities. 

In 1954 a new building program was initiated, primarily to gain adequate 
opportunity for Christian education. The campaign goal was oversubscribed 
by $38,000. The new church is now fully at work. 


PARSIPPANY 


The earliest Methodist meeting of record at Parsippany was in 1806, 
conducted by David Bartine and William McClanahan, pastors of the 
Elizabeth Circuit, at the home of Benjamin Munn, whose name appears 
later in the list of official members of a Quarterly Conference which met 
at “Turkey,” now New Providence, on December 10, 1814. Until 1830 
worship services were held in private homes, groves, and school houses. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church at Parsippany was incorporated on 
January 1, 1830, and the deed for the land for the present church was 
given by Lemuel Cobb and his wife, Elizabeth, when construction was 
started. It was occupied for worship as soon as it was enclosed, but was 
not completed, furnished and dedicated until 1843. 

Three descendants of signers of the Declaration of Independence have 
filled the pulpit. Cornelius Clark, Sr. served in 1852 and 1853, then his 
nephew, Cornelius Clark, Jr., served in 1857 and 1858. They were de- 
scendants of Abram Clark. John Hancock’s great-grandson, John Emery 
Hancock, was pastor from 1867 to 1869, the last of three generations of 
John Hancocks to do eminent service as Methodist itinerants. 


PASSAIC, FIRST 


Methodism made its appearance in Passaic then known as Acquackanonk 
Landing in 1843. In 1844 a small church was built and dedicated by the 
Rev. Daniel P. Kidder. 

In 1865 the land on which the small church stood was sold, the building 
torn down and removed to a new location towards the center of the town. 
In 1870 the old church was sold to the city and a new and larger church 
was erected on the corner of Broadway and Gregory Avenue. This church 
building was dedicated in 1873 as St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Passaic. The name of the church was changed to the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Passaic in 1876. 

Two other churches grew out of this church: Carlton Hill and Trinity, 
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Clifton. These were mothered by the Passaic Church until they were able 
to care for themselves. 

In 1954, the church was totally destroyed by fire. Plans were immediately 
under way to build a new church. In 1955 ground was broken on the 
new site on Paulison Avenue for our new church which was completed in 
1956. 


PATERSON, CALVARY 


Calvary Church began as a Sunday School in 1884, under the leadership 
of lay workers from Grace Church. Thirty pupils were enrolled at the 
beginning with J. L. Farrell as Superintendent and Samuel Smith, John 
Goble, H. B. Crampton and Mrs. William Sturr as teachers. For some years 
the school met in a private home, but in 1887 a hall was rented, later being 
purchased. The building was enlarged and improved in 1890 to accommodate 
the growing needs of the school and during the same year the mission was 
incorporated as Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church. A deed to the 
property was presented by the Trustees of Grace Church to the newly 
formed society. The first Trustees of the new church were John Goble, 
H. B. Crampton, W. A. Hall, W. H. Mason, John Mitchell, Stephen Barnes 
and D. Montania. 

Continued growth made a more adequate building essential and the site 
now occupied was purchased and the present building erected. It was 
dedicated in 1895. 

The parsonage was built in 1905. 

In succeeding years various improvements were made. Among them was 
the installation of the pulpit and chancel rail from the historic Market 
Street Church. 


PATERSON, CHRIST 


It all began when Mrs. Louise Bosshardt, a converted German arranged 
for services in her home. The first meeting was held on October 12, 1881. 

In June, 1882 a hall was rented on Union Street, Paterson. In 1883 the 
congregation was made a part of the Newark German Charge. In 1889 the 
mission became a pastoral charge and in 1893 the cornerstone was laid 
for the church building. 

In 1901 a parsonage was purchased. During the first World War, strong 
antagonism to the German language made progress difficult. Nevertheless, 
the congregation continued to grow, and after the war did a remarkable 
amount of relief work for the stricken German nation. 

The East German Conference was dissolved in 1940, and First German 
Church became a part of the Newark Conference. 

During the second World War 69 members of the congregation served in 
the armed forces, three making the supreme sacrifice. 

In 1943 a new parsonage was purchased. 

Since 1950 two worship services are held each Sunday, one in German 
and one in English. 


PATERSON, EASTSIDE TERRACE 


Eastside Terrace had its beginning in 1892 in a Sunday School which 
was started in the home of William Minott Tilt. The group grew and 
meetings were moved to the Old Vreeland Avenue Station of the Susque- 


hanna Railroad. | 
In 1893 Vreeland Avenue Methodist Episcopal Chapel was built. First 
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Sunday School organizers were H. B. Gravatt, Mr. and Mrs. William M. 
Tilt and Harry Gravatt. Eastside Terrace was the child of Wesley Church, 
and drew its early help and support almost wholly from Wesley. 

A board of trustees was elected in 1902. In 1914 the name was changed 
to the present one after a residential area known as “Eastside Terrace.” 

The little house of worship was a “church in the wildwood” in its early 
days. A pipe, to be placed around the choir loft, was bent by strong armed 
trustees who placed it between trees in the woodland. 

The building was elevated in 1914 and the basement constructed. The 
parsonage adjoining the church was built in 1925. Its first occupant was the 
Rev. Lloyd C. Wicke, now bishop. 


PATERSON, EMBURY 


In 1869 James Steele saw the need of God’s work in the Beech Street 
area of Paterson, for the poor and neglected children. He rented a room 
to start a Sunday School. In six weeks it grew so fast he had to seek 
additional help. The pastor of the Market Street Methodist Church came 
to the rescue. 

Ground on Beech Street was purchased upon which to build a chapel. 
There were many discouragements. They even had to seek police protection 
for a while. A permanent organization was effected February 17, 1885. 
It was decided to build a two-story church building on the site of the 
Mission Chapel. The cornerstone was laid and the first service held in 1885. 

In 1886 the building was dedicated. In 1904 the present property was 
purchased. The old Beech Street Church was sold and the cornerstone of the 
present building was laid in 1906. 

In 1907 the church was dedicated. This building at the time was for 
the Sunday School but church services were held until such time as a 
church auditorium could be built on the corner property. 

In 1955 the interior of the sanctuary was remodeled and Sunday School 
facilities improved. 


PATERSON, EPWORTH 


When the thought of doing missionary work in the Riverside section of 
Paterson occurred to the friends of Trinity Methodist Church of that city, 
Riverside was a very pretty, secluded place. 

During the summer months of 1891 a tent was set up in a vacant lot 
on Fifth Avenue just east of the Susequehanna Railroad for the purpose 
of holding preaching services. Later in the season a house was rented on 
the corner of East 18th Street and 5th Avenue. That same year the present 
property was bought. In 1892 a frame structure was built known as the 
Epworth Chapel. 

The first superintendent of the Sunday School was Mr. Charles Sanford, 
who, with his teachers, did a splendid piece of work. 

In April 1905 the Rev. W. F. Brennecke, a Drew student, took over the 
work. He instituted a monthly service in German. 

In 1908 it became a Conference appointment and the Rev. E. H. Atwood 
was sent as the first regular pastor. 

Ground was broken for the present church on December 21, 1914. 


PATERSON, GRACE 


The outgrowth of the “Union Praying Band,” Grace Methodist Church 
was started as a Sunday School in an old paint shop on Albion Street in 
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June of 1868. At the first session there were seven men, four women, thirteen 
boys and four girls, totaling twenty-eight. This was the lowest attendance 
recorded to the present day. 

By October of that year a church was organized with thirty-seven 
charter members. During her 88 years, twenty-six pastors have been 
regularly appointed, of which eight have become Presiding Elders or 
District Superintendents, and one, her second pastor, the Rev. J. W. 
Fitzgerald, became a bishop. 

Her building was partially destroyed by fire in 1880, and in 1902 and 19038 
visited by flood. 

The church reached its peak membership in 1893 with 759 church 
members and a Sunday School of 1089. During this period of rapid growth, 
Grace Church was instrumental in starting two of our present Methodist 
Churches; namely, Calvary, Paterson, and Hawthorne. 

Through her 88 years she has been blessed with a strong lay leadership and 
today having experienced changing populations continues to serve her youth 
and community with a virile ministry and Christian program. 


PATERSON, MADISON PARK 


Madison Park, formerly of the Methodist Protestant denomination, had 
its beginning in a store at the corner of Montclair Avenue and Pacific 
Street in 1895. In 1896 the meeting place was transferred to Warrens Hall, 
840 Main Street. 

During the following year property was acquired on Sussex Street and 
services were held on the site in a large tent during the construction of 
the church building. The cornerstone was laid in 1897. At this time the 
following trustees were elected: Frederick Varney, Edward Dick, William 
Sykes, Frederick Hemer, Joseph Niblo. The church was incorporated as 
“Madison Park Methodist Protestant Church of Paterson.” 

Rev. Fred Varney, a local preacher, was elected to serve as pastor. He 
was later ordained as a regular pastor and a year later became President 
of the Eastern Conference. 

In 1898 a two family parsonage was erected for the pastor and was used 
until 1927 when the church acquired a parsonage adjoining the church. 

In 1928 the church was raised so that the basement could be used for 
Sunday School, youth activities and other meetings. In March, 1989, fire 
destroyed the roof, interior, and furnishings of the church. It was rebuilt 
by September of the same year. 


PATERSON, PATERSON AVENUE 


In 1866 a number of Christian people of the Totowa section of Paterson 
organized cottage prayer meetings at the homes of Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 
W. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gilmore and Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Chamberlain. 

The first Official Board consisted of Joshua W. Cooper, William Chamber- 
lain, Frederick Gilmore, Walter Huyler, William H. Mills, Amos T. Smith 
and Ralph Hilton. 

The church was formally organized and incorporated in 1867. In May, 
1867, the present site was purchased and a “Tabernacle” with backless 
seats of pine boards erected. 

Work on a new edifice began in September of 1867 and services were 
held in the unfinished basement until December, 1871, when the auditorium 
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on the second floor was dedicated. In 1894-1895 the building was recon- 
structed. The interior of the church was renovated in 1910. 

Our present church was dedicated in 1928. The parsonage was moved 
from its location at the side of the church to 4 Ryerson Avenue in 1924, and 
renovated. In 1951 it was decided to sell the parsonage and in 1952 the 
present parsonage was purchased. 

Seven young men have entered the ministry from Paterson Avenue 
Church. Among them is Bishop John Wesley Lord. 


PATERSON, THE SAVIOUR 


The Church of the Saviour began in 1906 when Signor Vincenzo Barrec- 
chia gathered in his home a group of new Americans and organized an 
Italian Bible class which included Nicola and Antonio Bruno, Archangelo 
Spinelli, Giovanni Carlomagno and later on Peter, James and Nicolas 
Lantine. 

The work was carried on in Italian by Mr. Barrecchia, and Miss Heissler, 
a deaconess sent by the Paterson Methodist Union, took care of the English 
for the children. 

Beginning in 1908 the group used a room in the Prospect Street Method- 
ist Church and after 1914 the whole church. In 1922 the church building 
was condemned and sold. For sometime they met in the home of Nicola 
Bruno and the Salvation Army. The young people were made welcome at 
the Market Street Methodist Church. 

The present building was erected and dedicated in 1924. In 1924 fifteen 
members of the original group returned to Italy with “the Good News” for 
their home towns, one, Francesco Grilli, actually to preach and establish 
a church there. The 35 remaining members and the pastor survived much 
suffering and opposition. 

In 1945 a flood demolished our Sunday School rooms. Much of the labor 
of renovating them was done by the men and women of the church. 


PATERSON, SIMPSON 


At a Quarterly Conference at the old Market Street Methodist Church, 
downtown Paterson, on October 2, 1885 an official arose and said, “Our 
business is not through. We have a solemn obligation to the folks that live 
way out there in South Paterson. They need a church and it is our duty to 
see to it that they get one.” 

Quietness fell over the session and the quietness led to prayer. The 
officials propounded a resolution and inscribed it upon their books. It was 
a resolution “borne out of prayer to give the folks at South Paterson a 
church of their own.” 

Almost immediately a church school was organized in a small store on 
Barclay Street. One event followed the other in rapid succession and on 
October 21, 1888, the Simpson Chapel was dedicated. The name of “Simpson” 
was selected in honor of Bishop Matthew Simpson whose fame as “Patriot, 
Preacher, Prophet and The Peerless Orator’” had marked him as one of 
America’s greatest religious leaders of the nineteenth century. 

The Simpson Methodist Church was formally organized as an independent 
society on March 20, 1889. 

The present church building was dedicated in 1892. 
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PATERSON, TRINITY 


In December, 1888, a group from the Market Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Paterson held two meetings and came to the conclusion that a 
Methodist Church was needed east of the Erie tracks. Six more meeting's 
were held and as a result, on February 21, 1889, the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized in the chapel of the Dutch Reformed 
Church on Broadway. 

Ground was purchased on the corner of Carroll and Fair Streets. On 
July 6, 1890, the first church was dedicated. During the first three years 
following the dedication 150 names were added to the membership rolls. 

The first pastor was Dr. J. C. Jackson of Ohio, followed by the Rey. 
Warren 8. Hoogland. In 1904 this building was replaced with a new brick 
structure which was dedicated on Thanksgiving Day, 1905. It was carefully 
and well built with a beautiful and spacious parsonage connected on the 
south side. 


This church was attended by many of the first families in Paterson who 
lived within a few blocks. 


PATERSON, UNION-TOTOWA 


The church had modest beginnings in the District School House on 
Totowa Road near Crew Street. For several years meetings took place 
Sunday afternoons in charge of ministers of various denominations. The 
Rey. A. N. Smith of Paterson Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church interested 
the Superintendent of the Paterson District in a Methodist Church for the 
Borough. 

An Official Board was chosen and in June, 1911 the first six members of 
the church were received by letter. They were Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Van 
Houten, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Dodd, Mrs. O. Hargreaves and Mrs. E. Martin. 

Land was purchased on Hill Street, now Church Street, for the proposed 
church building. Not having sufficient funds for an entire church a base- 
ment was built, roofed over and opened for worship in 1913. The church 
was completed in 1917. 

In 1940 it became necessary to add Sunday School and meeting rooms 
to meet the needs of a growing community. 

At the present time, in the full flood of increasing population, a new 
program of expansion is under way. 


PATERSON, WESLEY 


The first home in the east side section of Paterson was built on what is 
now East 28th Street and was owned by Francis Huntington. Prayer 
meetings were held in this home. The interest shown prompted Mr. 
Huntington to write to the Presiding Elder, the Rev. J. P. Hammond. The 
Rev. J. C. Jackson, Minister of Trinity Church, was instructed to hold 
prayer meetings. The first meeting directed by him was held November 27, 
1891, in the Huntington Home. Later, meetings were held in various homes 
and in a two-story house at 740 East 24th Street. 

On October 25, 1892, the group organized as Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

A chapel was built on East 27th Street in 1893. The present building, 
which has been called “The Methodist Cathedral of Paterson,” was dedicated 
in 1907. The dedication of the educational building on the site of the 
chapel, took place in 1925. 
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PATERSON, WESTSIDE 


The Westside Church began as the Stony Road Mission which was 
organized in 1873 as a mission of the Cross Street Church in Paterson. 

At first it was conducted in the home of Mrs. Steele on West 24th 
Street. Afterward a big wood shed was used for several years. Then came 
a period of depression in the life of the little congregation and the constant 
members held services in the kitchen of another home. More members came 
in and the place was changed to the Lackawanna depot at West Paterson 
where for more than a year the school met every Sunday by permission 
of the railroad authorities. 

Finally in 1876 a little chapel was erected on the present site. Twice it 
was necessary to enlarge the building. 

The Stony Road mission was formally organized into the West Paterson 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1890 and the following persons were elected 
Trustees: George M. Provost, Jacob Held, John Blank, Soren P. Hansen, 
Arthur Odell and Mr. Hogg. 

In 1904 it was unanimously decided to build a new church instead of 
repairing the old. The cornerstone was laid in 1904, and the church was 
dedicated in 1905. 

This building was completely destroyed by fire in January, 1941 and 
rebuilt and dedicated the same year. 


PATTENBURG 


Through “singleness of purpose, application to their work, and many 
sterling qualities,’ early Methodism in the Pattenburg area was able to 
overcome the hardships of lengthy circuits, poor roads, and religious 
opposition. Various events indicate that Methodist meetings were first 
begun here during the early part of the nineteenth century with services 
conducted in various buildings, homes of members, or in the open air. 
Strengthened by two stirring revivals in the early forties, which brought 
to Christ many individuals and families from miles around, regular services 
were held in the Aaron Streeter wagonhouse and later in Peter Hardy’s 
wheelwright shop. 

Around 1850 the members of the church began working for their own 
house of worship and from 1852-53 on land donated by Joseph Gano, Sr., 
the church was built at a cost of about $1,000. Later repaired and refitted, 
the old galleries were removed and improvements introduced. Within the 
present century the facilities have been greatly improved and expanded 
with the acquisition of a parsonage, and the remodeling of the kitchen and 
heating facilities. 


PEARL RIVER 


The Pearl River Methodist Church was organized as the First Methodist 
Episcopal Society of Middletown, Rockland County, on June 26, 1865. The 
Society was incorporated on August 28, 1867. For a time the meetings were 
held in private residences. Then the Independent Baptist Church was first 
rented, and then purchased in 1869. In conformity with the prevailing 
custom the largest part of the receipts for the expenses of the church 
was secured by the renting of “slips,” as pews were called at that time. 

In 1893 the church became the Pearl River Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The old building was sold in 1894 and the present property was given to 
the congregation by Mr. and Mrs. George W. Braunsdorf. The congregation 
voted to build a new church, the cost of which was not to exceed $1,500. 
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When the church was built, it was lighted by kerosene lamps and heated 
by a large stove in the rear of the room. 

A parsonage was built in 1901. 

In 1922 the buildings were remodeled, additions made and a pipe organ 
installed. 

A new building will soon be erected on the present site. 


PERTH AMBOY, SIMPSON 


Methodist services were held at Perth Amboy as early as 1772 long before 
a church was established. Bishop Asbury “preached in a large upper room 
at Mr. T’s in Amboy” in that year. 

In 1792 ground was deeded to the Methodists in Perth Amboy by Mr. 
William Lupton. A church was not erected on this lot but according to 
tradition Methodist services were held at the Court House. In 1838 Perth 
Amboy became a separate station with the Rev. Isaac Cross as its first 
pastor. Among the subscriptions for the church were those by many 
prominent persons including Ezekiel Cooper, Martin Van Buren, then 
President of the Republic, and Henry Clay. 

In 1856 the present property was purchased. In 1866 the cornerstone 
of our present church edifice was laid by Bishop Simpson after whom the 
church was named. In 1867 the basement and two class rooms were added. 

The whole church building was completed and dedicated in 1881. The 
tower of the church houses the Town Clock which the city fathers had put 
there shortly after the church was built. It is clearly seen from the 
boats of the harbor. 


PreRTH AMBOY, WESLEY 


The Wesley Methodist Church of Perth Amboy was organized by a 
group of laymen, some of whom were members of the Simpson Methodist 
Church, Perth Amboy, with others who came over from the Bethelship 
Danish Methodist Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

In 1869 these laymen formed themselves into a Methodist Class Meeting 
and began holding weekly meetings in the “Old Stone House” at the corner 
of Fayette Street and Willock’s Lane. The group was made up of Danish 
and Norwegian speaking people and all services were held in those 
languages. This group was known as the “Christian Brethren Society.” 

The first pastor was sent by the Danish-Norwegian Conference of New 
York in 1874. In 1876 a church was erected on State Street. In 1898 the site 
of the present church building was purchased. A new brick church was 
built, and known as the Danish Methodist Church. 

In 1941 when the church was transferred to the Newark Conference it 
was re-incorporated under its present name. The new church was dedicated 
in 1899 and from this time the worship services have been conducted in 
English. 

A new educational and recreational building was erected in 1926. 


PHILLIPSBURG, WESLEY 


In 1870 the Reverend John W. Seran appointed Edwin Peacher leader 
of a class and a Sunday School in Phillipsburg. 

The first meeting was held in the Firthtown school house. A Sunday 
School was organized and a prayer meeting was held once a week. 


In 1872 a Society was organized. 
Property was purchased on Lewis Street near Hudson. The following 
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trustees were elected: George Fuller, John Person, E. P. Peacher, George 
Millen, Ruben Wait, Jacob Keller. John Person, George Fuller, Amos 
Carkhoff, William Dickey, Jacob Crossley. Ruben Wait and George Millen 
were appointed as Stewards. 

During William Searles’ pastorate regular preaching services were held 
in the Firthtown School on Sunday afternoons. 

At once a chapel was erected. This building was dedicated in 1872 as 
Wesley Methodist Chapel. 

The present parsonage was erected in 1877. 

In 1886 a committee was appointed to erect a new church. 

In 1938 the church on Lewis Street burned to the ground. Wesley’s congre- 
gation worshipped at First Methodist on Main Street during the building 
of this present building. Then the two congregations decided to unite, and 
formed one church. 


PINE BROOK 


In March, 1823, “The First Society (Methodist) was formed in the school- 
house in Pine Brook.” Evidently it was a part of the Bergen Circuit. 
Manning Force was the Presiding Elder, Benjamin Collins and Jacob 
Fleavenen were the preachers in charge. Usual Freeman was class leader. 
The class numbered five: Usual Freeman, Stephen Lyon, Henry J. Miller, 
Catherine Miller and Sarah Ellis. Meetings, on weekday appointments, 
were held in the schoolhouse. 

In 1843 a house for the worship of Almighty God was built. On March 
21, 1843, the church was incorporated as the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Pine Brook. Trustees elected were Henry J. Miller, Benjamin 
Crane, Daniel R. Van Duyne, Peter H. Van Ness, Philip Miller, Joel 
Dayton, Jacob I. Pier. Under their leadership the first structure was begun 
May 31, 1843, was ready for service September 1st, and dedicated on the 
14th day of September, 1843. 

In 1864 a parsonage was built. In 1874 the old church building was taken 
down and the church rebuilt. The work was completed and the church 
reopened for divine service on March 8, 1875. The “Annex” was added to 
the church in 1920, and the parsonage was extensively remodeled in 1926. 


PLAINFIELD, FIRST 


The Methodist Society here met first around 1820. For twelve years they 
met in private homes and a carriage shop. Then the 17 members decided 
to erect a meeting house on the present site. There were two doors, the 
men entering and sitting on one side, the women on the other. 

In 1834 the Society courageously planned a much larger edifice, though 
still in debt for the first one. In 1850 a parsonage was built on Mechanics 
Street (Madison Avenue) of timber from a church member’s farm. 

The church was destroyed by fire in 1869. “With supreme courage the 
members decided to build immediately on an enlarged plan.” 1888 saw the 
dedication of a new chapel named for Bishop Vincent. 

With growth in population on the outskirts of town in 1891 to 1893 two 
groups went from First Church to build Sunday Schools, later becoming 
Grace and Monroe Avenue Churches. 


Extensive changes were made between 1945 and 1950 to meet needs of 
a growing church and school. 


In 1954 Vincent Chapel and the church organ were destroyed by fire. 
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A new Sanctuary and Church School building are soon to be built in a 
new location. 


PLAINFIELD, MONROE AVENUE 


The Monroe Avenue Methodist Church was the outgrowth of the Union 
Sunday School of Evona located at West Front Street and Clinton Avenue. 
Mr. James McGee of First Church, Plainfield, was the first superin- 
tendent. The present site on Monroe Avenue was purchased by two mem- 
bers of First Church and on it was built the Monroe Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Chapel which was dedicated in 1891. 

During 1895-1896 the rresent parsonage was built, eighty feet of ground 
was purchased, on which Epworth House was erected—both land and 
buildings being the personal gifts of Mr. James McGee. 

On December 31, 1896 at a Watch Night Service of the Methodists of 
Plainfield held in Vincent Chapel of First Church the deeds of the Monroe 
Avenue property were transferred to the trustees of the Monroe Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 102 members and eleven probationers were 
transferred from First Church to the new church. 

In 1947 Epworth House was remodeled. 

In 1956 the congregation voted to relocate at 933 Grant Avenue, Plainfield. 


POND EDDY 


In 1861 the Pond Eddy Methodist Church was organized at Red Tavern 
on the margin of the Delaware and Hudson Canal dry-dock. In 1862 a small 
church was built on leased land with Sam Morris of the Barryville Circuit 
as Pastor. In 1882 the present church was built and in 1932 a large recrea- 
tional hall was added. 

On November 15, 1953 the Pond Eddy Methodist Church severed its 
historic relationship with the Barryville Circuit and became a single charge. 
The church serves Pond Eddy, Glen Spey, Hillside, Mongaup, and Mohican 
Lake in Lumberland Township, Sullivan County, New York, and Pond 
Eddy, Pennsylvania, a total of fifty-seven square miles as the only 
Protestant Church. 

A six room ranch-style parsonage, built entirely by volunteer labor, 
recently has been completed. 


PORT COLDEN 
Methodism began in Port Colden in the fall of 1782 when a circuit rider 
of Bishop Asbury stopped at Port Colden’s first house which had just 
been completed by Newbold Woolston. Services were held one Tuesday 
evening each month and the congregation of twenty to twenty-five persons 
included Mr. Emory’s family of Karrsville, Joseph Pott’s family from 
Brass Castle, John Fisher’s family from Schooleys Mountain, Mrs. Betsy 
Mount and Mr. Woolston’s family. 
The “Port Colden Methodist Episcopal Church” incorporated on April 30, 
1874, met in the upper room of the brick school house. 
A new church was built in 1892 and the dedication on November 2, 1893. 
In 1949 the church steeple was determined to be dangerous and was removed. 
In 1922 the churches of Port Colden and Changewater joined with the 
Anderson Church to form the present Anderson Circuit. 
From the Church’s beginning there has been a choir, as well as a 
Sunday School whose first superintendent was Mr. A. D. Gaylord. It now 
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has a Woman’s Society of Christian Service, an Adult Fellowship, and a 
share in the Anderson Circuit Youth Fellowship. 


PorT JERVIS, DREW 


Methodism entered the Delaware Valley in 1812 through the ministry of 
a local preacher, a Mr. Hunt, who lived near Port Jervis but in Pennsylvania 
near the Delaware River across from Sparrowbush. From 1829 the center 
of Methodist work was Milford, Pennsylvania, which in that year was 
made a charge in the Philadelphia Conference. 

Active Methodist work with Port Jervis as a center began in 1832. In 
1836 Port Jervis became a center as a charge of its own in the New Jersey 
Conference which was in that year separated from the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. In 1838 the Port Jervis Church was organized as the “First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Port Jervis,’ and a building was erected 
on Hudson Street. 

The structure on the present site was built in 1868, and the name of the 
church was changed to “The Drew Centennial Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Port Jervis.” In 1894 the church was rebuilt after almost complete 
destruction by a windstorm which toppled the 162-foot tower. 

In 1923 an additional building was purchased, remodeled, and dedicated 
as a parish house. In 1939 the name of the church was changed to “The 
Drew Methodist Church” of Port Jervis. 


Port Morris 


The Port Morris Church is the culmination of successive adventures in 
faith. 

Miss Mary Mills, a Presbyterian of Stanhope, in 1874 secured the help 
of Mr. Waters B. Day of Stanhope in starting a Sunday School in a room 
recently added to the Delaware Lackawanna and Western Roundhouse. In 
October, 1875, the Rev. C. E. Little of the Hackettstown Methodist Church 
held a preaching service in the “shop.” A group of laymen on the preceding 
Saturday spent three hours in prayer, seeking the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit on the Sunday meeting. The machine shop was filled to capacity. 
During several weeks the community was deeply moved. 

A Methodist Church was organized as part of the Succasunna charge. 
The Delaware Lackawanna and Western erected a Chapel which was used 
both for Church and School. 

Because of increased traffic on both railroad and canal a new School- 
house was erected on the other side of the tracks. The church bought a lot 
next to the school. 

During the winter of 1900-1901 the church building was moved across the 
tracks and the canal. The remodeled Church was dedicated October 27, 1901. 


Port Murray, McCreEA MEMORIAL 


The origin of the McCrea Memorial Methodist Church of Port Murray 
can be traced to the activity of about thirty people who met on a cold 
stormy Sunday in 1883 to organize a Sunday School. The meeting place 
was a hall, built and furnished by Samuel McCrea so that Methodists of 
the community might have a place of worship. The Rev. Charles M. 
Anderson, then a student at the Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketts- 
town, and pastor of the Mt. Bethel Church, preached the first sermon. 
Thereafter the appointee to the Anderson and Mt. Lebanon charge began 
regular Sunday evening’ services. 
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So satisfactory was the attendance at these early meetings that by 1892 
the congregation also desired a morning service. Therefore an arrangement 
was made which has lasted through the years whereby Port Murray and 
Mt. Bethel were joined as a charge. 

Samuel McCrea gave a plot of ground excellently placed for a church. 
The cornerstone was laid on June 27th and the dedication service occurred 
on December 19, 1895. 

The church is possessed of a small endowment, a parsonage, and an 
additional house, all left by Samuel McCrea. 


QUAKERTOWN 


About, 1835 Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Green, Methodist converts, moved to 
Quakertown, formerly known as Fair View. They welcomed to their home 
the Rev. Jefferson Lewis of the Flemington-Everittstown Circuit. It was in 
such a humble beginning that the Methodist Society of Quakertown first 
had its birth. 

Daniel Green and his wife moved away in 1838 selling their property to 
another Methodist couple, Mr. and Mrs. David R. Bodine. They continued 
having itinerant preachers stop at their house and hold services. The 
first class consisted of Mr. and Mrs. David Bodine, Abram Black, Mr. 
and Mrs. Piersen Orison, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Waterhouse and Mr. and Mrs. 
Abram Bennett. 

The first church was built in 1842 and was rebuilt in 1878. The first 
parsonage was purchased in 1858. The present one was built in 1880. 

This church was blessed with great revivals all throughout its early days. 
One series of protracted meetings continued night after night for ten weeks. 


RAHWAY, FIRST 


Methodism was brought to Rahway in 1774 when the Rev. William 
Watters was on the New Jersey Circuit. 

Among the first members were William Flatt, Jr., John Marsh, John 
Morris, Jonathan Oliver, Abraham Storms, Amos Terrill, Daniel Terrill 
and Benjamin Woodruff. 

Meetings were held in homes, and in summer under a shady tree on some- 
one’s lawn. 

By 1798 a board of trustees was elected and organized. Records show 
that on June 5, 1804, Bishop Francis Asbury visited Rahway and was an 
overnight guest of William Flatt, Jr., probably preaching there. 

A chapel was erected in 1809. On Wednesday, May 9th, 1810, Bishop 
Asbury spoke in the new chapel at Rahway. 

By 1816, through the inspiration of a generous widow, Susan Stansbury, 
a member of the church, sufficient money had been contributed to furnish 
the church, originally named Liberty Chapel. On February Del Ol tae 
church was incorporated as the Methodist Episcopal Church of Rahway, 
New Jersey. 

In 1849, 31 members of the church were granted letters of dismissal and 
left to organize Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The cornerstone for the present church was laid in 1856 and the building 


was dedicated the following year. 
RAHWAY, TRINITY 
In 1849, 32 members of the First Methodist Church, Rahway, decided 
to organize another church located more conveniently to their homes which 
they called the Second Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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The first services were held in the Athenian Hall in lower Rahway and in 
1850 the congregation moved to their new church on the corner of Railroad 
(Broad Street) and Milton Avenues. 

In 1867 the Pennsylvania Railroad had expanded to such an extent that it 
encroached on the church property so after a settlement was made (21 years 
later, in 1888) it was decided to look for a new location for the church. The 
present site was selected and ground was broken. The first service was 
held in 1893. The dedication occurred in 1895, and the church name was 
changed to Trinity Methodist Church. The Epworth League was granted 
their charter on February 3, 1890. This was among the first charters 
granted in the United States. 

Since 1948 Trinity has spent over $60,000 in reconditioning the church 
and installing a new pipe organ, all of which was dedicated in 1954. 

In 1956 a new parsonage was purchased and the former one converted 
into a parish house. 


RIDGEFIELD PARK, FIRST 


The Church was organized in 1890, the second Protestant church in 
town. For a while it had to be content with a hall on Park Street as its 
place of meeting, but those whose memories reach back to this time report 
a happy church life despite its service limitations. It was not long, however, 
before this humble edifice yielded the privilege of housing the growing 
congregation to the Town Hall which then occupied the corner of Main and 
Grove Street. 

The year 1895 witnessed the erection of the older portion of the present 
structure. For several years this seems to have met the modest require- 
ments of Methodism in the Park. 

But in 1916 under the aggressive leadership of John L. Davis the church 
took a big step forward to meet the increased demands of a greatly enlarged 
congregation, one hundred new members having been added in the course 
of two short years. It was then the present auditorium, commodious kitchen 
and splendid gymnasium were built. 

This rebuilding of the church was fittingly commemorated on its tenth 
anniversary by the installation of a pipe organ and the redecoration of the 
interior. 

In 1925 the trustees were farsighted enough to purchase the lots on 
the corner of Cedar and Bergen Avenue. 

In 1950 an addition was added to the church for Sunday School facilities. 


RIDGEWOOD 


The Methodist Church in Ridgewood began in the spring of 1895. The 
certificate of Incorporation bears the names of the following as Trustees: 
James W. Pearsall, President, Edwin A. Martin, Charles M. Keyser, David 
J. O’Neill, George W. Blauvelt, Charles R. Stilwell and Edgar W. Rogers. 
The first stewards appointed were Frank Wright, H. E. Deubler, Samuel 
S. Rogers, James H. Salisbury and A. B. Halstead. 

The congregation soon outgrew the old schoolhouse which was its first 
meeting place and moved to the present building in 1902. 

Many are the stories which are dear to the hearts of the older members 
—the story of the very stormy winter Sunday when only thirteen people 
ventured out—and seven of them were Pearsalls; of that first Easter Sun- 
day in 1896 when this little group contributed $1,000 to purchase the lot on 
which the church now stands; of the struggles through the years when it 
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became necessary to enlarge the building, and more recently, to build a new 
educational center with its classrooms for all, its lovely memorial library, 
its beautiful lounge and exquisite chapel. 


RIO 


On September 11, 1880, a cornerstone was laid upon a solid bluestone 
ledge in the community of “Quarry Hill.” This was the beginning of the Rio 
Methodist Church. The little church in the Rio woodland was _ solidly 
founded upon a rock and so it has been that the little church has stood and 
grown. Members of that early committee were D. L. Patterson and Simon P. 
Whitaker. In January 18, 1881, the church was dedicated, and since that 
time the little Rio Methodist Church has stood as a house of worship and 
an inspiration to the people of the little community. 


ROCKAWAY, FIRST 


Methodism started in Rockaway about the year 1832, meeting in an 
old wheelwright shop. The location soon was moved to the “Old Red School 
House,” but when these facilities were no longer allowed, the Rockaway 
Methodists decided to build a church of their own. This first structure was 
dedicated in 1835. In 1865 the need for a new church was felt, the corner- 
stone for which was laid in 1866, but the dedication of the completed 
building was not held until 1868. An explosion at the Lake Denmark 
Naval Depot in July of 1926 did much damage to the walls, windows 
and ceiling of the church, and the steeple was struck by lightning some- 
what earlier. Extensive repairs were necessary. In December of 1926 a 
new two-manual pipe organ was purchased, which necessitated redesigning 
the front of the sanctuary. The new organ and new art glass windows were 
formally dedicated in 1927. The church school facilities were enlarged in 
the 1930’s. In 1950 the church sanctuary was redesigned with an altar- 
centered chancel. New carpeting, woodworking and decorating in the 
sanctuary was a part of this major improvement. 


ROCKAWAY VALLEY 


Local legend and printed history place the origin of the Methodist So- 
ciety of Rockaway Valley at the home of Jacob Demondt, a Valley 
farmer, in 1785. Legend has it that these people soon undertook the con- 
struction of a meeting house nearby, but it was never completed or used 
for worship. 

In the records of 1801 it appears to have been included in the Elizabeth- 
town Circuit. About 1810 the Elizabethtown Circuit was divided and the 
Rockaway Valley Society became part of the Morris and Essex Circuit. 

For a number of years previous to and including 1814 the Rockaway 
Valley Society was represented by Jacob Denmouth whose name appears 
on the Quarterly Conference minutes. 

Nothing further is known of the Denmouth congregation until 1810 
when Benjamin Lum, Samuel K. Wilson, and John P. Kook (Cook) incor- 
porated the “Methodist Episcopal Church of Rockaway Valley” and thus 
came into existence the first incorporated Methodist religious Society in 
this part of the country. 

The present church was built in 1842 on the site of an old Indian bury- 
ing ground. A large Parish House was completed in 1956. 
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ROCKLAND LAKE 


Rockland Lake was called by the Indians “Quashpeake Pond’; hence the 
first church was known as “Pond Methodist Episcopal Church.” Gradually 
the lake assumed the name given by the County, Rockland. 

The lot on which the church now stands was deeded by Benedict Wells 
and Bridget, his wife, on November 13th, 1834. The first trustees were 
Jeremiah Williamson, Garret Onderdonk and Benedict Wells. 

The original church was built in 1835 and gave place in 1847 to the 
present one. 

In 1811, Rockland Lake became part of the Nyack circuit and in 1848 
became large enough to support a pastor in connection with Nyack. 

About 1870 the church was united with Congers Methodist, and in 1940 
with Piermont. 

Recently the church has undergone extensive renovations. The sanctuary, 
unused since 1939, has been restored and completely redecorated. 

During the past year there has been a merger of the Piermont and 
Rockland Lake Churches. Piermont has contributed much to the beauty 
of the sanctuary, having given among other things their pews, pipe organ, 
chancel furniture, and carpet. 

On November 27th, 1955 the church held its 120th anniversary at which 
time the sanctuary was rededicated. 


ROSELAND 


In 1822 the Methodists organized a Church Society and met in a little 
schoolhouse in Centerville. After twenty years they discontinued the 
services for a short time and resumed activities in 1845 under the name of 
“The Methodist Protestants” and erected a church of their own. This name 
was used until 1939 when it was changed to ‘‘Methodists.” 

Much of the original structure of the church was retained when our 
present church was built in 1926. The site which was chosen was once a 
training ground for the “Minute Men” and was used for the last time in 
the late 1850’s on mustering-out day for New Jersey under the command 
of General Collins. 

The parsonage was built at the top of the hill on Eagle Rock Avenue. 
In 1902 it was sold. 

A new lantern was presented to the church in February 1901 by Mrs. 
Henry Becker. In 1904 the present parsonage was purchased. In 1926 
a beautiful pipe organ was presented to the church by Mr. A. Bently 
DeCamp and the Baptismal Font was given in 1932 in memory of Mr. 
Aaron Bentley DeCamp. 

In 1926 the church was moved to the center of the lot and Sunday 
School rooms were added. 

A further addition to our present church will soon be constructed. 


ROSELLE, ST. PAUL’S 


St. Paul’s Methodist Church was established in 1892 as the Aldene 
Methodist Church of Roselle Park. Early meetings were held in the homes 
of Mrs. Mary A. Stryker and Mr. Benjamin W. Brown. 

In 1893 a Sunday School was organized which met in a large tent on the 
corner of Faitoute and Westfield Avenues. These sessions were moved to 
the old Aldene railroad station. After several moves the Sunday School 
was located in the church building, which was opened at Faitoute and 
Webster Avenues on October 7, 1893. 
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At the turn of the century the church was destroyed by fire and a new 
one was built in 1906 on the corner of Faitoute and Westfield Avenues. The 
location proved a poor one because of a State Highway on one side and a 
railroad behind it. Poor construction and materials of inferior quality made 
it too expensive to maintain. 

Therefore in 1928 the church was sold and plans were initiated for a new 
building. Services were held in the old Grove Street school in Roselle. 

The present structure was opened for services in 1931. Since the church 
was no longer situated in Aldene, a section of Roselle Park, the name was 
changed to St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ROSELLE, WESLEY 


Wesley Methodist Church of Roselle had its beginning in the minds of a 
group of devoted laymen residing in the city of Elizabeth. The church was 
incorporated in 1905. Two years later an appeal was made to the Newark 
Conference for a pastor. The Rev. A. Boyland FitzGerald, now retired, 
with the first minister appointed. 

The cornerstone of the present building was laid on June 24, 1893. The 
building was then a chapel used for Sunday School and worship services 
by an Evangelistic Union. In 1921 to 1925 a Sunday School Building 
was annexed to the original building. Following this three lots were 
purchased, adding to the two original ones. The entire property was com- 
pletely renovated and a new chancel was built on the east end of the 
original chapel. On January 1, 19438, the present parsonage was purchased. 

The next major step in the growth of the church began in the year 1950. 
Two new buildings were erected. The old buildings were completely ren- 
ovated both inside and out. 

Since 1950 the membership has grown from 160 to 500. The Sunday 
School likewise has grown commensurately with the membership, now stand- 
ing at 280. 


ROSELLE PARK, COMMUNITY 


In September, 1871, a little company of men and women met in the Dis- 
trict School, which then stood on Westfield Avenue near Walnut Street, 
and organized this Church by electing a Board of Trustees. For more than 
a year previous to this, services had been held each Sunday afternoon, 
first in private homes, and later in the school-house, under the leadership of 
the Rev. L. R. Dunn of Elizabeth assisted by three other ministers. 

Mr. Jeremiah Eighmie, anticipating the first need of the new Society, 
offered it the choice of several lots on the north side of the railroad. The 
offer was accepted in December and the present site selected. In 1872 a 
contract was signed for the erection of a chapel. 

The Rev. G. W. Terbush, a Drew student, was appointed as the first 
minister and began his pastorate on April 16, 1873. 

An addition to the chapel was built in 1899. In 1908 a parsonage was 
erected. In 1914 the present parsonage was purchased, and the cornerstone 
of the present church was laid. In 1925 the adjoining property was 
purchased, the building now being used as a Parish House. 

A $300,000 church school building has just been erected. 


RUTHERFORD 


Following two unsuccessful starts in 1868 and 1869 Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized in 1870 following meetings at the home 
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of Edson H. McEwen and at other homes of the community, and began 
meeting in Union Hall. In 1872 a small chapel was erected but in 1878 
financial reverses occurred and the church closed. 

In 1879 a church was organized again. Like the Apostle Paul, who 
preached in his own hired house, the pastor, the Rev. William H. Russell, 
hired a house, furnished it with seats and preached in it until it became 
too small. Then this small but growing congregation moved to Union Hall 
and in 1880 a society known as the Rutherford Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized. 

A new chapel was built in 1881. History repeated itself and financial 
troubles again beset the church. In 1891 the present church property was 
purchased and the parsonage was built there in 1892. Meanwhile the at- 
tendance at services outgrew the capacity of the chapel and between 1893 
and 1896 met first in the Union Club Hall (now the Presbyterian Church 
Parish House), and then in the old Presbyterian Church building, Ivision 
Hall, now the Rutherford Public Library. 

Our present church building was dedicated in 1896. Major alterations 
occurred in 1911, 1925-1926 and 1954. 


SADDLE RIVER 


On May 30th, 1842, the property was deeded to the trustees, William 
Thurston, James Teweleger, John I. Harper, Abraham VanRiper and Peter 
Crouter. The deed is interesting. It states that no school can be built on 
the land nor “any school to be kept in or about the house areted for the 
church.” The spelling “areted” is as in the deed. It is further agreed that 
“Joseph Post his heirs and assigns shall have the use of the chestnut tree 
that stands on said lot.’ The trustees ‘shall mak keepe up in good repare 
the fences” and allow the Post family “the privilege of areting a family 
Volt” and that if the lot is not used for a church the property reverts to the 
original owner but if he sells it the part used for “family Volts or for a 
grave yeard shall not be disturbed.” 

Apparently the present church was built soon after this deed was ex- 
ecuted. On three sides it has the old hand-hewed oak shingles and the 
beams under the church are the original timbers hand-hewed from oak and 
still perfectly sound. 

For about ten years prior to 1953 only a Sunday School was held regu- 
larly with occasional preaching. In 1953 it again became a regular appoint- 
ment. 


SANDYSTON 


The Sandyston Methodist Church was first known as the Hainesville 
Methodist Church. It was erected in the year 1911 and dedicated in 
October of the same year. The first pastor was the Rev. Charles S. Hunt. 
Funds for building the church were raised by contributions. The furnish- 
ings at that time consisted of wall-to-wall carpeting, 100 chairs an 
Andes coal and wood heater, and an organ. A few years later the stove 
was replaced by a furnace, the organ by a piano, and the chairs by pews. 

In 1946 the Hainesville and Layton Churches merged and this church 
became known as the Sandyston Methodist Church. 

During the past two years many improvements have been made at 
Hainesville where the worship services are held. 

The building at Layton is being used as a Sunday School. Children from 
both communities attend the school. A. new heating system is presently 
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being installed and a second floor completed to provide more adequate 
space. 


SCOTCH PLAINS, FIRST 


On August 14, 1870, a group of sixty people gathered for a church 
service. A second service was so well attended that on August 26th a group 
met at the Engine House with the object of forming a Methodist Church. 

It was voted to be a Methodist Episcopal, and not a Methodist Independ- 
ent Church. 

The Rev. William Day took charge as a mission of the Plainfield 
Church, preaching on Sunday afternoons. 

In September, 1870, a board of Trustees was elected with Mr. Warren 
as president and Mr. J. Baker as secretary and treasurer. 

In 1871 the present site was purchased. The cornerstone was laid, and 
in February of 1872 the church was dedicated. 

In 1924 a new building was added which is used by the Sunday School 
and as a meeting place for the organization of the church. 

In 1908 the church could boast of three electric lights, one in front, one 
at the side door and one in the cellar. 

In 1952 the church had its first full-time minister in many years. 

Since that time the church has expanded to include the basement of the 
auditorium which was remodeled and made into additional Sunday School 
space. 


SERGEANTSVILLE 


In 1830 a woods meeting was held to form a group of Methodists, who, 
in 1832, built a stone church on the side of the present church. The church 
was a part of the Kingwood Circuit until 1864 when Sergeantsville and 
Rosemont became a circuit. 

In 1867 the church was enlarged at the cost of $4,300 to seat 550. The 
parsonage was built in 1882. An outstanding minister was P. C. Bascom 
who reported 140 conversions from fourteen weeks of special services in 
Kingwood, Rosemont and Sergeantsville. During his ministry the church 
membership was at its highest with one hundred ninety-seven full mem- 
bers and thirty-six probationers. Land for the building of the church was 
given by H. H. Fisher. In 1920 the church purchased the old Village 
Hotel, closed by Federal Prohibition, to be renovated and used as a Com- 
munity Center. The Center was instrumental in the Americanization of 
many new residents from Europe. 

The church sold the Center in 1948 to the Township of Delaware which 
still maintains a community center. A parish hall was built in 1949 
adjacent to the church. 


SOMERVILLE, FIRST 


It was in 1830 that the Rev. Benjamin Collins, a Methodist minister from 
Warren County, came to Somerville to preach and to endeavor to form a 
congregation. His worship services were held in homes, ballrooms and out- 
doors, and in spite of some opposition from the Dutch Reformed Church, a 
group of Methodists began regular meetings. 

In 1831 the Rev. John L. Gilder was appointed to the Somerset Mission 
which extended from the Raritan River to the Delaware River and included 
Somerville. Mr. Gilder, feeling the time had come for a church building, 
raised funds locally and among Methodists elsewhere, and in 1832 a church 
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building was completed on South Bridge Street. In 1869 a parsonage was 
built next door. 

In 1880 a new wooden church was completed on the present site. 

In 1922 a surprise gift of $80,000 and property from Mr. James B. Duke 
for a new church, was announced to the congregation. Methodists of the 
nearby Raritan Methodist Church voted union with the Somerville Meth- 
odists in 1926 and placed their assets toward the building of the new 
church. 

In 1929 the new Gothic church with granite walls and 23 rooms was 
dedicated. 


SOUTH ORANGE 


The Methodist Church in the Village of South Orange was started in 
1847 with a group of people meeting in their homes and on the Village 
Green. In time a tent on Prospect Street at the corner of Third Street 
served to house the group at a cost of $12 and the time and patience of 
three women to stitch and sew a hundred yards of canvas. 

In 1851 property was purchased on Prospect Street and a chapel was 
erected on it two years later. During the Civil War years this small church 
saw all but three of its male members leave to fight. Its steady growth was 
not deterred and in 1874 the second church building was erected. It was 
located on Prospect Street opposite Milligan Place. 

In 1895 the site of the present building was purchased and a building 
then standing on the site was used as a parsonage. 1901 saw the laying of 
the cornerstone of the present building and the erection of the present par- 
sonage. 

In 1947 the property adjoining the Church was purchased including the 
fine residence which is now used as a Parish House. 


SPARROWBUSH 


On September 25, 1867, a meeting was called at the home of Anthony 
Friend of Sparrowbush for the purpose of “providing the people of Spar- 
rowbush with a suitable house of worship.” The Rev. G. F. Dickenson was 
in charge, and Mr. A. H. Friend, Sylvester Cooper, Andrew J. Snyder, 
Henry W. Palmer and Nelson Gilson were elected trustees. From this 
meeting came the organization of the “Church Building Committee” which 
founded our church. 

The next meeting was held on August 10, 1868 when it was reported that 
the lot where the church now stands had been purchased. On August 22 
the cornerstone of the Sparrowbush Methodist Episcopal Church was laid. 

The church was dedicated on Thanksgiving Day, 1868. In 1871 the 
first parsonage was purchased, and in 1872 a spire was added to the church. 

In 1919 a new parsonage was purchased. In 1922 a new floor was laid 
in the church, and the present pews were installed. In the years that have 
followed the church has continued to improve its facilities. 

The church basement is in the process of being completely renovated. 


SPARTA 


The first sermon preached by a Methodist minister in Sparta was in 
1820. The Rev. George Banghart conducted this service in an old building 
known as “Granny Stewart’s.” From 1820 until 1836 services were held in 
private homes. 

On August 15, 1836, a meeting was held and five trustees were elected; 
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Isaac Goble, George B. Beatty, Ziba Nichols, Joseph Boss and Lervis 
Dewitt. On August 17, 1836, these trustees met and named the church the 
“First Methodist of Hardyston.”’ 

In June 1837 a storehouse and lot were bought from Isaac Coursen and 
used as a place of worship until June 1839. It was then sold and meetings 
resumed in private homes until April 1841. At this time a contract to 
build a church was awarded. The cornerstone of this church was laid in 
September 1841 and the church completed in April 1842. 

The present site of the church and parsonage was purchased in 1864. 
The cornerstone was laid in 1868 and the church dedicated in 1869. 

In 1896, 1906, 1913 and more recently changes and improvements 
have been made to the church and parsonage. 


SPRING VALLEY 


Three Methodists were known to reside in Spring Valley during the early 
summer of 18538. They were Mr. Thomas Warren, his wife and Miss Wiley. 
They accepted the offer of the Rev. George Jackson minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in New City, to preach in Spring Valley. 

He preached in the Union Sunday School Building on July 24, 1853. This 
was the beginning of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Spring Valley 
with services continuing for a number of years in the Union Sunday School 
building. The church was incorporated in 1859 with Joseph Wood, Thomas 
Warren, Jesse Youmans, Leonard Gurnee, John Onderdonk, Lake Onder- 
donk, Jacob May, William Seaman and William Taylor as Trustees. 

At the same time a site was purchased from the Spring Valley Land 
Association, with the cornerstone being laid in the fall of 1859 and the 
dedication the following spring. The first class leader was Thomas Warren 
and the first stewards were Thomas Warren, Jesse Youmans, John 
Onderdonk, William Seaman, Jacob May and William Taylor. 

The present edifice was purchased and built after the Metropolitan 
Avenue property was sold. In 1903 the cornerstone of the new church was 
laid. 


SPRINGDALE 


The first deed to the church of the property was drawn in 1841. Tradition 
has it that the original plot embraced a pre-revolutionary cemetery. 

Nothing is known of the character or site of the original building which 
must have been the center of community activities. The family names, 
Lawler, Cottrar, Winans, Fornat, Hosley, Giddis, Munday, Waldron, 
Humble, and Bower appear on early deeds, some oft repeated as Trustees. 
A change from Methodist Protestant to Methodist Episcopal in 1858 sug- 
gests by the very date the turmoil of the times which caught up homes 
and churches in political strife and armed conflict. Redelineation of the 
property lines in 1874 and the type of construction lead to dating of the 
present sanctuary as of about this period. The church is known to have 
been quite active during the 1930’s and 40’s. Additional land was acquired 
in 1936. Difficulties in securing pastors, waning interest and destruction of 
the vestibule by a hurricane in November 1950 led to a cessation of ac- 
tivities in 1951. 

Since reorganization in 1953 the belfry and vestibule have been rebuilt 
and a basement fellowship room is under construction. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


The Methodist Church in Springfield began with an informal meeting 
in the home of Philemon Dickinson in 1827. 

Later meetings were held in Denman’s Paper Mill. In 1831 a church was 
organized, and trustees elected included Philemon Dickinson, Elias Tooker, 
Aaron F. Ross, Solomon Dean, Calvin H. Gardner, Isaac Roll and Ammon 
Barnum. In 1832 the frame of the church was raised, the corner posts 
being solid twelve inch beams hewn out of the inside to form a right angle. 
This building was dedicated in 1834. 

The present parsonage was purchased in 1835 for the sum of $135. 

Two remarkable pastorates should be mentioned: that of the Rev. 
George S. Van Cleve in 1842 when there were 250 conversions and 150 per- 
sons received into the church, and in 1852 when under the leadership of the 
Rev. Thomas T. Canfield approximately the same number of people were 
converted. 

Since 1834 the following churches originated through the efforts of the 
Springfield church: Hilton, 1842; Westfield, 1851; Maplewood, 1857; 
Summit, First, 1867. 

An annex was constructed in 1935 and an $80,000 remodeling program 
has just been completed (1957). 


STANHOPE 

The Stanhope Methodist Church, known as the “Methodist Church in 
the Glen,” is picturesquely located on the Morris County banks of the 
Musconetcong River in Netcong, and overlooks Lake Musconetcong. The 
Gothic stone structure serves as an inspiration to travelers and summer 
guests who throng the area. 

Methodism came to the area in 1835 with the establishment of the Lock- 
wood Church, the ruins and old burying ground of which are still to be 
found in nearby Byram Township, Sussex County. 

First classes in the section were established in 1810 and 1812. The 
Stanhope Church was dedicated June 29, 1844. It was erected on land 
donated by Edwin Post and located on Linden Avenue. Earlier meetings 
had been held in the School, Halls and an abandoned plaster mill. 

When the present church was planned it was decided to construct it on 
the Morris County side of the river thus, “The Church in the Glen.” The 
new structure was begun in 1917 but because of World War I was not 
completed until 1920. The parsonage, however, remains in Stanhope. 

The great-granddaughter of the first pastor, the Rev. John Scarlett, is 
Mrs. Dorson S. Drake of Netcong, a member of the church. The Rev. Mr. 
Searlett, a circuit rider, had earlier traveled a circuit of twelve Sussex 
and Warren County churches. 


STATEN ISLAND, ASBURY 

On The Neck (Karle’s Neck) of Staten Island’s North Shore in 1802 
Mr. Elias Price, who became a local preacher, led a Methodist class to 
erect a Methodist Episcopal Church, which was incorporated in 1804. On 
a Friday in May, 1806, Bishop Francis Asbury preached in the North 
Church, as it was then called. 

Tn 1821 services began on Long Neck (Travisville) which resulted in 
the organization of the “Dickenson Methodist Episcopal Church” in 1865. 

From 1839 Mariner’s Harbor Chapel was a branch of Asbury until be- 
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coming independent in 1849, while Bloomfield Methodist Episcopal Church, 
fostered by Asbury, was organized in 1884. 

On a half-acre of land bought from cemetery property, slightly south of 
the first structure, stands Asbury’s present church. A white marble stone 
in the belfry reads: “Methodist Episcopal Church. Built 1802. Rebuilt 1850. 
Rebuilt 1878.” Here the Rev. Henry Boehm, Father of Staten Island Meth- 
odism, served in 1855 when 80 years of age. 

When the Rev. Paul A. Callender was pastor of Asbury he also served 
St. Paul’s Church, Roselle, New Jersey. With a long line of Sunday 
motorists waiting, police would escort him directly to the Elizabethport 
Ferry to speed his car to St. Paul’s on time. 


STATEN ISLAND, BETHEL 


Bethel Church was dedicated in the spring of 1841 and the Rev. Wesley 
Robertson was the first pastor. The Board of Trustees consisted of James 
C. Wood, Ephraim J. Totten, Abraham C. Totten, Richard C. DuBois, 
Abram H. Wood, Henry Manee, Abram Sprague and John Manee. On 
January 16, 1886 the building burned to the ground. Even before the 
embers were cold, plans for the erection of a new and more commodious 
structure on the same site were under way. The cornerstone of the new 
edifice was laid on June 20, 1886, and the building was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit services being held the following winter. On May 8, 
1887, it was dedicated. 

Bethel recalls with gratitude that six of her sons heard the call and 
entered the Methodist ministry. They were Daniel W. Ryder, Amos Moss, 
Jacob Cole, J. W. Ryder, and George Okeson, Norman Yetman and John 
Ernst. 

When the horse shed was outmoded by the automobile the old shed was 
torn down and a building erected on the site dedicated to the Boy Scouts. 

During the past year the church has undergone an extensive program of 
improvement and renovation and a new Hammond Organ installed. 


STATEN ISLAND, DICKINSON 


Elias Price, a pioneer Methodist around 1800, was very helpful in getting 
Methodism established on Staten Island. He lived on a small island east of 
Travis, called Long Neck. 

On March 24, 1820, in the home of his son, Benjamin Price a Meth- 
odist Society was formed. Preacher James Wood, trustees Richard Decker, 
Daniel Decker, John Wood, chairman of the meeting James Wood and 
Daniel Crocheron, attended. Members met on stated occasions for wor- 
ship. A Wesleyan Chapel was erected, a little one-room building at the 
edge of town used as a school during the week. 

In 1842 a new building was erected more in the center of town, called 
Travisville. Land was donated by Abraham Decker. This was called the 
Long Neck Church or the Chelsea Village Church. George F. Dickinson, 
pastor of the Asbury charge, did so much that they named the present 
church after him. This was incorporated October 24, 1865. 

In 1868 the building was sold for school purposes and the present 
building was planned, but not finished until 1871. The bell was donated by 
Captain Travis. 

In 1906 we had our first resident pastor, Charles H. Powers. Many im- 
provements have recently been made to the buildings. 
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STATEN ISLAND, GRACE 


In 1867 a group of men from Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church met 
at the home of Read Benedict to consider organizing a new Methodist 
Church. They were Read Benedict, Dr. Frank G. Johnson, Ward McLean, 
William Greer, N. P. H. Barrett, John A. Simonson, Japhet Alston, Sedate 
M. Turner, R. P. Brown, George Heal, William H. Perry, Isaac W. Fullager, 
Philip H. Rustin, Horace F. Barrett, Thomas Taylor, Mathew Taylor, 
William Simonson, Joshua Simonson, Mulford D. Simonson, Jasper E. 
Cadmus, Elias Baldwin and John S. Sprague. 

It was decided to call the new church ‘‘The North Shore Free Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

When the first trustees were elected the name Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church was adopted. A temporary tabernacle was built which was re- 
placed by a new chapel. 

In 1886 the parsonage was built. 

In 1895 the church building was destroyed by fire. The congregation held 
services in Public School 20 until a new church was dedicated in 1897. 

From 1921 through 1923 we had the second largest Epworth League in 
the United States. 


STATEN ISLAND, GRANITEVILLE 


The building that houses the Graniteville congregation was erected 
more than a century ago to serve as a meeting place for the North Baptist 
Church. It stood then at the edge of a farm owned by the donor of the land, 
who made the unfortunate provision that all land surrounding the building 
itself was to be used as a cemetery. 

Across the years the original building has been remodeled several times, 
but one may still see in the loft the sturdy hand-hewn framework that 
forms its basic structure. By the turn of the century the first congregation 
had given over use of the building to the flourshing Graniteville Literary 
Society. Virtually all the members of this Society were Methodists. 

During this period the Rev. F. J. Hubach, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church, requested permission to hold services in the building, and as a 
result the Graniteville Methodist Episcopal Church was organized on No- 
vember 6, 1908. The Rev. Leslie E. Fuller was the first pastor. 

At the present time the congregation is planning to erect a new parsonage 
and parish house. Plans call for the dedication of these facilities in conjunc- 
tion with the church’s 50th anniversay in 1958. 


STATEN ISLAND, HOLY TRINITY 


In 1919 the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension sent the 
Rev. Sante Buzzalini to start missionary work among the Italian people 
of Staten Island under the auspices of the City Evangelization Union of 
the Methodist Church of Richmond Borough. There was no congregation or 
church with which to begin. The Summerfield Church opened the door of 
their church to the new forming congregation, and in a short time a con- 
gregation was organized. Among the organizers are the names of La Fata, 
La Rosa, Miraldi, De Nuzzo, Castellucci, Andriulli, Gubitosi, Russo, 
Cericolo, Panzanaro, Venezia, Riche, Sichenzio, Buzzalini, Amalfitano. 

In 1922 a plot was purchased on Harbor Road, and a portable chapel 
erected. 

In 1923 an open air preaching mission began in the Bulls Head region, 
and a portable chapel was erected to serve that community. 
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The time came for expansion, and the present site was bought. 

The parsonage was erected in 1926. 

The church was completed and dedicated in 1933. 

Holy Trinity Church has had but one pastor since its founding, Dr. Sante 
Buzzalini. 

All of the services are now in the English language and Holy Trinity 
Church has become the center of community activities. 


STATEN ISLAND, KINGSLEY 

The Reverend Henry Boehm while stationed at Woodrow, Staten Island, 
organized a Class in the Spring of 1835 at the house of Widow White on 
Mud Lane (St. Paul’s Avenue) directly opposite the present site of the 
church. The members of the Class were James White, William Howard, 
William Thorn, Mr. and Mrs. Kirby, and Capt. and Mrs. Hart. William 
Thorn was made leader. The first converts were Eliza J. Morgan and Jane 
Baker. 

The first Board of Trustees was elected in 1835, and the society was in- 
corporated as the Methodist Episcopal Church of Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island. This first board of Trustees consisted of John Totten, Joseph Smith, 
A. C. Wheeler, Henry Cole, and Lawrence Hillyer. 

In 1835 Judge Caleb T. Ward presented a site for a church building. 
The cornerstone was laid in 1837, and the building completed and dedicated 
in 1838. 

In 1855 a new church was erected on the same site, known thereafter as 
the Stapleton Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1870 the church was re- 
modeled and its name changed to Kingsley Methodist Episcopal Church in 
memory of Bishop Calvin D. Kingsley. 

In 1885 a parsonage was built. 


STATEN ISLAND, ST. MARK’S 

In the early 1850’s two classes which had been meeting in the district, 
part of the Woodrow charge, merged paving the way for a preaching 
service in the schoolhouse in Pleasant Plains in 1854 during the pastorate 
of Benjamin Kelly. The first business meeting of the Pleasant Plains 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in the school on June 27, 1863 and 
a board of trustees was elected, consisting of Stephen M. Phail, Richard 
LaForge, Alfred Bedell, William Giles, John W. Sprague and Cornelius 
Androvette. 

In 1866 it was voted to change the name of St. Mark’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Society and the articles of incorporation were drawn up. 

Under Pastor John M. Palmer the property on which the church and 
parsonage now stand were purchased and the cornerstone of the church 
building was laid in 1871 and dedication took place in 1872. 

In 1873 the charge began an independent life under Pastor A. Van Deusen 
and in 1875 the parsonage was built. 

In 1888 and 1900 improvements were made and the church was enlarged. 
In 1888 the Ladies’ Aid Society was formed and in 1900 a Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was organized. 

Since that time St. Mark’s has grown and prospered with a succession of 
ministers and lay people dedicating their services. 


STATEN ISLAND, ST. PAUL’S 
On October 16, 1859, a small chapel was formally dedicated by the Rev. 
John §. Swaim. This was the result of three years of planning by 69 persons 
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from Bethel Methodist Episcopal Church who desired a more convenient 
place of worship and who, in 1858, had elected their own Board of Trustees 
consisting of: Abraham Sprague, William H. Totten, David Joline, William 
H. Rutan, James Butler, James W. Sprague, James M. Rutan, William 
Lamond and David Van Name. In 1860 St. Paul’s was made a separate 
church and in 1862 the present church building was dedicated. Four years 
later the construction of the present parsonage was begun, and in 1883 
the original chapel was replaced by the present one. 

1867 saw St. Paul’s as the meeting place of the Newark Annual Con- 
ference, the first such conference to be held on Staten Island. 

The terrific explosions of ammunition in the government magazines at 
Morgan, New Jersey, in October, 1918, caused great damage in Tottenville, 
and St. Paul’s church and parsonage suffered severely. Repairs and re- 
decoration were paid for by the government. 

In 1937, a Scout shack was erected, and very extensive repairs to the 
parsonage were made in 1954. 


STATEN ISLAND, SUMMERFIELD 


On April 6, 1839, at a meeting of those who felt that the trip to the 
Neck (Asbury) Church should no longer be necessary, Daniel Simonson, 
Benjamin Kinsey, John Richards, Henry Jones and Peter Braisted were 
elected Trustees of “The Methodist Episcopal Church of Mariners Harbor.” 
The church was erected on the east side of Harbor Road. 

The cornerstone of the present church, across the street from the 
original one, was laid in 1868, and the church itself with the name 
changed to “The Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church” was dedicated 
in 1869. 

A pipe organ was purchased in 1889. A new parsonage was built in 
1898, replacing one purchased in 1855. In 1922 and 1928 the exteriors of the 
church and parsonage were completely renovated, and a new Sunday 
School room and recreation hall was erected, equipped and completely paid 
for. No major additions have been made since that time, although there 
has been a considerable amount of remodeling. 

Conspicuously successful evangelistic services were held in 1880, 1907, 
and 1922, with over 100 joining the church after each of these campaigns. 


STATEN ISLAND, TRINITY 


Prior to 1838 Methodists from the north shore had to travel to New 
Springville to church. About this time the residents along the shore began 
to agitate the matter of building a new church nearer their own residences. 
The next year Mr. Robert C. Simonson offered property on the Pond 
Road (Jewett Avenue), Port Richmond, as a free gift if they would erect 
a church thereon. This offer was at once accepted. 

The church was erected and dedicated early in the winter of 1839. 

In 1851 a new church edifice was contemplated and the land at the 
corner of Dongan Street and Richmond Terrace was purhased. The old 
church property was sold to German Evangelical Lutherans in 1853. 

The new church took the name of Trinity and was incorporated January 
10, 1853. The parsonage was built in 1852. The cornerstone of the church 
was laid in July, 1853. 

In 1867 a number of persons withdrew from Trinity and organized 
Grace Church in Port Richmond. In 1909 fire destroyed the church com- 
pletely. 
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A new church was erected at the present site. The cornerstone was laid 
in 1911, and the first service held in 1912. 


STATEN ISLAND, WOODROW 


Woodrow is the ‘“‘Mother Church” of Newark Conference Methodism and 
is one of the oldest Methodist congregations in America. On November 
9, 1771, just thirteen days after he landed in America, Francis Asbury 
preached in the home of Peter Van Pelt not far from the present site of 
the church. Under Asbury’s influence a class meeting with nineteen mem- 
bers was organized with Israel Dissosway as Class Leader. Services were 
held in homes until 1787 when the first Woodrow Church was constructed 
under the ministry of Thomas Morrel. 

Asbury, who had already preached nine times in the homes of Staten 
Island people, preached three times in the new church, and called Staten 
Island his favorite parish. When Asbury preached in Woodrow from the 
high pulpit under a suspended wooden canopy surmounted by a globe, the 
congregation sat on open-backed benches, their feet resting on heated 
bricks which lay on the carpet of sand covering the flood. Henry Boehm, 
traveling companion of Asbury for sixteen years, was pastor of Woodrow 
in 1835-36. 

The first building was partially destroyed by lightning and on Decem- 
ber 25, 1842 the present building, which was erected on the original site, 
was dedicated. The tower and bell were added in 1876. 

From Woodrow missionaries were sent to other sections of Staten Island, 
to Newark, Elizabeth and Perth Amboy. Through their efforts numerous 
other Methodist churches have been organized and hundreds won to Jesus 
Christ. 


STILLWATER, HARMONY 


The Harmony Methodist Episcopal Church had its origin in a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Elijah Woolsey under an apple tree on the farm of 
Jacob Main in the year 1802. 

Later a Methodist Episcopal Class of twelve members was organized in 
Jacob Main’s log house by the Rev. Elijah Woolsey and Gamaliel Bailey. 
From 1802 until 1832 meetings were held in Jacob Main’s new barn in 
summer and in the log houses of Jacob Main and his son Abraham during 
winter. 

In 1832 the present stone church was built. 

-In 1907 extensive improvements were made and in 1909 the parsonage 
was rebuilt and enlarged. 


STOCKHOLM 


The Bethel Methodist Episcopal Society of Snufftown was organized in 
the Spring of 1800. It was a preaching place on the Flanders Circuit of 
the Jersey District of the Philadelphia Conference. 

In 1805 the Flanders Circuit was divided. Warren, Hunterdon and 
Sussex became the Asbury Circuit. Methodists in New Jersey numbered 


4,522. 
The first church building at Snufftown (1819) served both church and 


school. 
In 1825 the present building was planned. May 1, 1826 the church site 
and burying ground were purchased. The building was built in 1826. 
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Framework came from the near-by forest and was cut to size on the spot. 
Since 1835 the property has been debt free. 

By the movement of population, Snufftown and Stockholm, about a 
mile away, became one community and the church became the Stockholm 
Church. 

In July, 1941 the beautiful Memorial Windows were dedicated. 

In the summer of 1947 the old, original floor was scraped, sanded and 
varnished. 

In 1950 the church was renovated inside. 


STONY POINT, FIRST 


Methodism came to this section of Rockland County in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century when, in 1807 a group of Methodists organized the 
St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church of North Haverstraw. This was 
changed to St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church of Stony Point when 
the township was incorporated around the time of the Civil War. Toward 
the end of the century it became the First Methodist Church of Stony 
Point. 

The first building was erected in 1833 on its present site. This structure 
was substantially damaged by fire in 1909 which destroyed the entire 
interior, including an unusually fine pipe organ for so small a church. 

Repairs were immediately made, and subsequent additions were made 
soon afterward with a room built on the rear of the sanctuary. The rear 
basement steps of the church still show the initials of a former pastor, the 
Rev. William Aten, and the sexton, August Babcock, who built them, and, 
with virtually no assistance, excavated by hand what became the basement 
kitchen. 

In earlier years the church was famous throughout this section of the 
State for the gala Fourth of July celebrations held each Independence Day 
on the law. The West Point Band frequently played at this affair, attended 
by several hundred persons. 


STONY POINT, TRINITY 


Trinity Church was organized January 13, 1885. The church out of 
which it grew was the St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church of North 
Haverstraw, organized in 1807, now known as “First Church” of Stony 
Point. 

The origin of Trinity Church was due to a dissension in St. George’s 
Church over the location of the proposed new parsonage. The record states 
that this ‘gave rise to great excitability among the people.” 

The then-new parsonage location was considered to be nearer the center 
of Methodists. It was occupied by the pastor in 1884, and is still in use. 

The new temporary structure, called “The Tabernacle” in which the new 
church worshiped, was dedicated in 1884. It cost $800 and was built on a 
lot costing $1,000. It seated about 250 people and was located just back of 
the present church building which was built in 1889. 


SUCCASUNNA 
On the 8rd of July, 1850, “the male members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church convened at the home of Bishop Edmund S. Janes, according to 
advertisement as the law directs, for the purpose of electing a Board of 
Trustees to hold the property of the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
Succasunna Plains, styled Janes Chapel.” 
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In 1852 Janes Chapel, located in 1% acres of ground donated by 
the wife of the Presiding Elder of the District, the Rev. C. A. Lippencott, 
and named for Bishop Janes who had given $500, was dedicated as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Succasunna Plains. The church was part 
of the Rahway District of the New Jersey Conference. 

A new Sunday School room was added in 1887. 


SUFFERN 


In 1865 the seed of the Suffern Methodist Church was planted by the 
Rev. Nicholas Vansant, who organized a Methodist Society in Ramapo, 
New York. 

In 1867 meetings were held in Suffern, first in homes and then at the 
village schoolhouse. In 1868 a lot at the corner of Lafayette Avenue and 
Park was bought and a building erected. 

In 1869 the Methodist Society of Suffern consolidated with the Methodist 
Society of Ramapo and the following year built a new church. 

In 1886 the parsonage was built. In 1919 the property was sold and the 
present site was bought. The church building was moved to it from its old 
location. The old Suffern Homestead on the new property was renovated 
for a new parsonage. 

In the early days the church bell had been Suffern’s fire alarm. It was 
brought from England by Mr. and Mrs.. Henry Owen. Since the steeple 
could not be moved with the church building the old bell which had hung 
in the steeple was not placed in the new bell tower until 1949. Unsuccessful 
efforts to hang the bell were made in 1923, 1932 and 1945. 


SUMMERFIELD 


The Summerfield Methodist Church was organized on May 3, 1836, at 
a meeting in the Old Methodist Meeting House, Scot’s Mountain, which was 
erected in 1835. The meeting house was being used for religious purposes, 
but a new edifice was desired. The land was set aside by Thomas Taylor. 
The following were elected trustees: Samuel Linn, Jacob D. Snyder, William 
D. Snyder, John D. Snyder and John Durant. A new building was built. 

Prior to 1836 as itinerant preachers came through they found lodging in 
the Pierson homestead. It is believed that religious services were held 
there also. 

In 1857 the present church building was erected while the Rev. W. H. 
Dickinson was pastor. 

The exterior of the building has not been changed through the years, 
but the interior has been altered and redecorated recently. 


SUMMIT, FIRST 


The history of the Methodist Church of Summit begins in 1867 when 
the community was in its infancy. The Methodists in the community were 
organized into a church by the Rev. Gilbert H. Winans, pastor of the 
Springfield Church, on July 17, 1867. The first Board of Trustees were 
Benjamin S. Dean, Daniel W. Day, John Denman, William B. Coggeshall 
and James Pitts. The first church was dedicated on August 19, 1868, on the 
northwest corner of Morris and Beauvoir Avenues in Summit. 

Twenty years later the present church was built. Bishop C. D. Foss laid 
the cornerstone on October 23, 1889. As the church grew in numbers and 
influence in the community it became necessary to enlarge the building and 
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to build a Parish House in 1910. To that imposing structure was added a 
new wing, a Chapel, office space, and suitable classrooms, in 1953. Present 
properties are now worth well over a million dollars. 

Long a leader in missionary activities the Methodists in Summit are 
characterized by their willingness to accept responsibility in the com- 
munity and in supporting Methodist and other religious institutions in the 
area. 


SUMMIT, OAKES MEMORIAL 


The Oakes Memorial Methodist Church of Summit was founded on 
March 1, 1914, as the East Summit Methodist Episcopal Church. At the 
Newark Annual Conference that year Jay Adams Oakes was received into 
membership with the unique circumstance that the church of which he 
was minister was also admitted to the Conference. By that time the church 
had finished 16 years as the Chapel of The Methodist Church of Summit 
of which Mr. Oakes had been assistant minister. 

In 1918 the present building was built with much of the labor being 
done by the people themselves. The chapel was moved to the adjoining lot 
and converted into the present parsonage. 

At Mr. Oakes’ untimely death in 1922 the church was named in his 
memory. 

The Reverend Mr. Nevie Cutlip served from April 1944 until his death 
on Easter Day, March 25, 1951. Under his leadership extensive improve- 
ments were made to the property. At his death the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service presented a baptismal font in his memory. 


SUSSEX 


The Methodist Church at Deckertown, Sussex County, New Jersey, was 
organized in 1858 under the energetic labors of the Rev. Isaac Cross, the 
church edifice having been erected in 1857, and dedicated February 3, 
1858. This was mainly through the liberality of Mr. Increase Stoddard, 
who donated the ground upon which it stands and a subscription of $500. 
By a singular coincidence his funeral sermon was the first delivered in 
the new building. 

Mr. Cross was followed by a succession of pastorates. They were as 
follows: Rev. John Scran, then Rev. Jacob Fort, Rev. John Faull, Rev. J. N. 
Vansant, Benjamin Palmer, J. N. Keys, George W. Horton, Walter 
Chamberlain, E. V. King, and J. N. Keys a second time. 

The stewards of the church were C. A. Wilson, Amzi Ayers and Nelson 
De Witt. 


SWARTSWOOD 


In 1846 the Rev. Mr. Adams was holding meetings in the New Paterson 
School House, but before that time it was said the Rev. Caleb Lippencott 
organized a Methodist Episcopal class at New Paterson. 

Preachers assigned to Harmony visited New Paterson occasionally but 
a regular point was not established there until 1852 when the name of the 
village was changed to Swartswood. The preacher in charge was then the 
Rev. John A. Swetzer. 

In 1856 J. P. Hankinson deeded a church lot to Timothy Hough in trust 
for the Swartswood Methodist Episcopal Society conditioned upon the 
latter being organized and further conditioned upon the erection of a house 
of worship upon the lot. The stipulated conditions were accordingly ful- 
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filled, Timothy James Schoonover, H. M. Allet, G. I. Grover and J. E. Hough 
being chosen trustees, and in August 1856 the house was completed. 

In 1902 the church was redecorated. The old stoves were removed and a 
pipeless furnace installed. 

In 1955 a new Hammond organ was installed. 


TEABO 


The history prior to 1870 is unknown because the original church building 
and records burned. 

At first it was served by local preachers and then in 1881 the first 
pastor was appointed. Since then some 43 ministers most of them students 
from Drew Theological Seminary, have served. 

In 1900 the Rev. Charles Parker brought a great spiritual revival to 
Teabo. When he left he went to India as a missionary. 

Since that time the church has supported an Indian student each year. 
The Rev. Fred Poppy and the Rev. Gustave Stark both became ministers 
due to the influence of Teabo and are in the Newark Conference now. The 
Rev. Hunter Griffin, a recent pastor, is now a missionary to Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa. 


TEANECK 


The Teaneck Methodist Church began in the fall of 1901 as an Inter- 
denominational Sunday School, founded by Messrs. Daniel P. Bogert, Elmer 
Mabie and Dr. Blauvelt D. Westervelt, and met in an old school still standing 
on East Fort Lee Road. Its first Superintendent was Mr. B. K. Green. 

By 1903 it had outgrown its quarters and a chapel was erected at the 
corner of Teaneck Road and Fenimore Street where meetings were held 
until 1924 when the church moved to the corner of DeGraw Avenue and 
Hickory Street. 

In the interim the school became a church in 1911 and a Methodist 
Church in May, 1915. 

The present church, originally erected as a Community House, served a 
multiple purpose until 1944 when it was remodelled into a church sanctuary 
with a separate section for educational use. 

The growth of the church and its school was rapid and sound so that 
by 1952 an additional building was erected to accommodate the educational 
program of the church. 

During the forty years of its corporate life, the church has grown to a 
membership of more than 600, and today boasts a balanced program of 
worship, education and recreational activities that exceeds 1000 meetings 


a year. 


TENAFLY 


Tenafly Methodist Church was organized on March 22, 1909. 

The first trustees were: S. H. Sharpstine, C. F. Hobby, W. H. Moverson, 
William Hamilton, C. B. Webb and J. C. Westervelt. 

The church cornerstone was laid in 1911, and the first service in the 
new building was held the following year. 

First Church, Englewood, encouraged the formation of the new church, 
and for a time pastoral care for Tenafly was furnished by the assistants 
in Englewood. A new education building was constructed in 1952. 

Without a $10,000 grant from the Conference it is certain that the new 
building could not have been built. The Church School and Church have 
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grown since 1952 until now at its own expense the church is planning to 
remodel the old church basement into additional classrooms. Two worship 
services are necessary each Sunday. 

In addition to all the necessary and helpful organizations al! churches 
wish to have, Tenafly has a unique organization, the Wesley Society, an 
outgrowth of the old Epworth League, which provides social activities and 
service opportunity for all—old or young, married or single. Active members 
range in age from 18 to almost 80. 


THIELLS 


The Thiells Methodist Church originated as a mission church of the 
Minneceongo Indians, of the Mingo Tribe, who inhabited this region before 
the white man came. The church was chartered in 1784 by the City Road 
Chapel, London, England. The charter of the church is to be found in the 
archives of that English church. 

In the early 1800’s the population changed from Indian to white, and 
the church became a white man’s church. A plot of land was set aside by 
John Thiell. At first only a small chapel was built. As the population grew, 
it became necessary to build an addition. This was completed before 1850, 
probably around 1830. Since 1850 the church remained as it was until 1955. 

A building project was then initiated in order to construct a Youth 
Center and Sunday School. 

Thiells Methodist is a growing and increasingly vigorous church. It is 
probably one of the oldest churches in Rockland County. In activity and 
interest, it is one of the youngest. 


TOwAco, WHITEHALL 


‘In the winter of 1858-59, under the pastorate of the Rev. George W. 
Treat, White Hall Class of the Bloomingdale Methodist Episcopal Church, 
having been greatly increased by a revival at the old schoolhouse in the 
Waugh Haw, and feeling their need for better accommodations, determined 
to put forth an effort for that purpose. Suitable committees were appointed 
with power to make all arrangements; and they met with so much success 
that in the latter part of 1859 the erection of a church edifice was begun 
on grounds presented for that purpose by Mrs. Mary E. Ryerson, wife of 
Ambrose S. Ryerson of White Hall.” 

The original trustees were: Ambrose Ryerson, John J. Vreeland, William 
Bott, Jr., Cornelius Vreeland, David Taylor, David D. Jacobus. 

The structure was finished and dedicated in 1860. In 1917 the Community 
Room and kitchen were added, and in 1928 a stage with two small rooms 
at each end. 

In 1929 and 1930 the interior of the sanctuary was reconstructed, keeping 
untouched the dignified lines of the building which for so long has been 
a landmark. 

Also in 1929 Miss Dora Bellows turned over to the church the deed to a 
house for a parsonage. 


TRANQUILITY 


In 1802 the first Methodist sermon in this area was preached in or near 
the home of Jonathan Shotwell, now known as the Old Home Farm. Bishop 
Francis Asbury is said to have preached from a haystack there. 

Classes were formed and a church organized. Some early leaders were 
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Joseph Ayers, Hezekiah Drake, Alexander B. Runion and Thompson Mains. 
The church was part of various circuits through the years. 

A church building was erected in 1828 by William Green at a cost of 
$1,600. In 1866 this building was moved to Quaker Settlement, and used as 
a meeting house and public school. Today it is a two-family dwelling. 
That same year the present building was erected at Tranquility at a cost 
of several thousand dollars. 

The first parsonage for the Tranquility charge was located in Allamuchy. 
During the pastorate of the Rev. John F. Dodd (1876-78) the present 
parsonage was built by John S. Labar. Evergreen trees were planted by 
the Rev. John Ogden Winner. 

In 1928 the Tranquility Ladies Aid Society purchased the school house 
opposite the church for a Community House. Additions and improvements 


have been made. A major addition has just been completed entirely with 
voluntary help. 


UNION 


The first service of the Union Church, known originally as the Union 
Community Church, was held in March, 1927, in Hamilton Hall, which once 
stood on Stuyvesant Avenue between Rosemont and Morris Avenues. Dr. 
Archey D. Ball, District Superintendent, assisted in organizing the 
Church, and the Rev. John C. Parsons was assigned as acting pastor. In 
September, 1927, the Rev. Alfred E. Willett became the church’s first 
regular pastor. 

Although the building was completed in 1931, the complete furnishing of 
the Church took several years longer. In 19388 the Union. Community 
Methodist Church was formally dedicated. 

In 1951 the Church was incorporated and has since been known as the 
Union Methodist Church in recognition of the fact that by organization, 
affiliation, doctrine and spirit the Church is a Methodist Church. However, 
the Church is still a ““Community” Church in perspective and outreach and 
stands ready at all times to serve the whole community in which it is 
situated. 


UNION CITY 


The Methodist Church of Union City came into being in 1956, when the 
congregations of First Methodist Church, Union City and Calvary Method- 
ist Church, Union City, merged. The First Methodist Church was originally 
the Porter Methodist Episcopal Church of West Hoboken which came into 
existence in 1873 with a building located somewhere between New York 
Avenue and Bergenline Avenue. In 1883 the name of the church became 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of West Hoboken. In 1889 the name 
changed to the Union Place Methodist Episcopal Church of Union Hill and 
during the same year the cornerstone for a new building was laid at the 
corner of 37th Street and Hudson Boulevard. Some time after the com- 
munities of West Hoboken and Union Hill became Union City, the church 
was again known as The First Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The First German Methodist Episcopal Church of West Hoboken was 
founded in 1886 in the home of Mr. G. Barfuss. In 1890 the cornerstone for 
the present building was laid. In 1896 the church building was raised to 
permit the construction underneath of a Sunday School auditorium. In 
1940 the name of the church was changed to Calvary Methodist Church of 
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Union City. With this change of name the German language was no longer 
used as the official language of the church. 


UNION VILLAGE 


Dedicated December 18, 1825, the Union Village Methodist Church grew 
out of a Camp Meeting held in September 1824 on the Tucker Farm. 

There had been a Liberty Pole raising in July, 1824 at Elam Genung’s. 
Either Mr. Wiggins or Mr. Best, both Circuit Riders of the Essex Circuit, 
delivered the Oration. From that time the little settlement has been known 
as Union Village. 

The church was incorporated January 2, 1828. 

In 1907 the church was ordered closed and sold. 

The buyer, Dr. Willis Fletcher Johnson of New Providence, wondered 
what to do with it. He decided to tear it down. When he and his brother 
entered to begin the demolition, some force made them hesitate. They knelt 
on the dirty floor and asked for guidance. It became clear to them that 
the church must go on. The property was returned to the Conference and 
the church was refitted and reopened. 

The church was again closed in 1918, reopened in 1921. 

In the 1940’s and 1950’s the church developed rapidly. A new parsonage 
was opened in 1948, a new Educational Building was occupied in May, 1955 
and additional property has been purchased. 

This Church is now a vital unit. 


VERNON 


The first Methodist Episcopal Church of Vernon was established in 1837. 
Previous to that services were held in the schoolhouse and ministers of the 
North Church in Hardyston Township served. 

By 1871 “the society of Vernon was in a feeble condition owing to a 
lack of interest in the temporalities of the church, an almost total disregard 
for the means of grace, and the congregation worshiped in an old and 
delapidated church.” 

At this time the Rev. William R. Kiefer was appointed to the church and 
a movement was under way for the erection of a new building. The corner- 
stone was laid September 21 of that year and the end of the year showed 
encouraging results with new members and an adequate salary. The church 
was completed and dedicated on the first day of September, 1872 and is still 
in use, having been added to and improved through the years. 


VERONA 


The Verona Methodist Church was incorporated in 1838, and its founder 
was William D. Beach of West Livingston. 

In the winter of 1831-32 he visited and preached often in the home of 
Lucas Baldwin in Verona (then called Vernon). Outgrowing this home. 
the meetings then were held in the red schoolhouse in Verona and a class was 
formed connected with the Methodist congregation at Bloomfield. 

Funds were then raised to start a church building on the northeast corner 
of Bloomfield and Grove Avenues, and in 1833, the cornerstone was laid. 
It was dedicated in 1834. The first organ was installed in 1865 but some 
refused to sing because “it was an instrument of the Devil.” In 1873 an 
extension was built, and major repairs and improvements made to the 
church and parsonage, 
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A chapel was added to the church in 1893. The Verona church and its 
pastor held services in Caldwell in 1893 with such success that a new 
Méthodist Society was organized there. 

The cornerstone of the present church building was laid in 1909, and the 
dedication was in 1910. The present parsonage was built in 1915. 


VIENNA 


Methodism was introduced in Vienna as early as 1790. Services followed 
for several years at the home of Philip Cummins. Bishop Asbury preached 
in the sitting room of this home on many occasions. 

As early as 1800 construction of a church building was discussed but it 
was not until 1810 that definite action was taken. The trustees were Philip, 
John, Matthias and Christian Cummins and James Hoagland. The church 
was first called the New Jerusalem Methodist Church, and later changed 
to the Pequest Methodist Church. 

Because of a lack of sufficient finances, the meeting house remained 
partly unfinished. A carpenter’s bench which had been left by the workmen 
was used as a pulpit, and plain wooden slabs were used as seats. In 1824 
the building was finally completed. 

This was the first Methodist Church built in Sussex County which then 
included the present county of Warren. 

The structure gave way in 1854 to the present structure which was 
dedicated in 1855 by the Rev. John L. Lenhart, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, who was drowned while aboard the “Cumberland” when it 
was attacked and sunk by the “Merrimac” in 1862. 

In November, 1874, additional improvements were made to the church and 
further modernization followed in 1882. 


VIOLA 


The Methodist Church of Viola (then known as Mechanicsville) was built 
during the summer of 1856. The pastor was the Rey. Cornelius Clark. The 
Viola Church “sprang as a sapling from the Mother Church, Wesley Chapel, 
and provided the nucleus for the churches of Monsey, Spring Valley and 
Suffern.” A re-organization of the church came about in 1892 under the 
guidance and labor of the Rev. Gardner Howland. The church ministered 
to the spiritual needs and much of the social activities of the countryside 
until October, 1944. Then, due to circumstances brought about largely by 
World War II, the church was left without a pastor and all services were 
discontinued except the Woman’s Society which held its regular monthly 
meetings and continued to maintain the church building. 

In September, 1947, the Sunday School was reorganized and opened. 
December saw worship services begun again at the church when the Rev. 
Merritt H. Webb, pastor of the Suffern Church, conducted such services once 
a month in the Sunday School Rooms. Then in 1948 after extensive repairs 
and redecorating the church was opened for a service on two Sundays a 
month. Since 1951 regular services are held each Sunday. 


W ALDWICK 


Richard Whatcoat, who was sent to America by John Wesley, was the 
first recorded preacher. The Waldwick Methodist Episcopal Church, then 
called the Paramus Methodist Episcopal Church, was first organized and 
trustees elected on March 1, 1797. Methodist itinerant preachers visited 
this community as early as 1791. 
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The first church building was located in the valley to the rear of the 
“Hermitage.” In 1819 a new meeting house was erected on A. Ackerman’s 
lot. Known as “the old Church house” this building burned down in the 
early 1940’s. 

In 1866, the present church building was erected on Franklin Turnpike 
and dedicated in 1867. 

The “Paramus Methodist Episcopal Church” covered extensive territory, 
including parts of Rockland County, New York. On May 30, 1848, official 
steps were taken to incorporate as “The Methodist Church of New Prospect” 
(now Waldwick). This action was deferred until April 30, 1863. Later, the 
church became known as the ‘Waldwick Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
From the old New Prospect church have sprung the Allendale, Arcalo, 
Campgaw, Midland Park, Ridgewood and Saddle River Churches. 

In the last five years the population of the town has more than tripled. 

An educational wing and renovation of the church sanctuary were com- 
pleted in 1956. 


WALNUT VALLEY 


Methodism was brought to this valley some hundred years ago by cou- 
rageous pioneer preachers traveling on horseback or by horse and buggy 
from one band of Christians to another. Walnut Valley along with John- 
sonsburg, Franklin Grove and other widely scattered groups comprised 
the Harmony Circuit. 

Records show that the first quarterly conference was held in Blairstown 
April 24, 1865, with the Rev. C. 8S. Coit as presiding elder. Officially Walnut 
Valley Church was added to the charge in 1871. 

For more than fifty years church services and activities were held in the 
old schoolhouse on the hill just north of the valley. Among some of the 
original people may be included families of Hill, Van Kirk, Titman, Cowell 
and Miricle. 

On a site given by Charles Meyers a little church was constructed in 
1927 on the Vail Road just off the main road from Blairstown. Practically 
all the work was volunteer labor and it is said that many prayer meetings 
were held on the grounds using piles of lumber as seats and pulpit. 

In 1955 a fellowship hall was added. 


WALPACK CENTER 


Organized in 1833 as the “Pleasant Valley Meeting House Society,” 
signers of the incorporation papers were: Isaac Losey, Ira Fuller, Timothy 
Shay, Joseph Fuller, and Bolieve Bell. The first church building was erected 
in 1836-37 on the east side of the Mountain Road about one half mile from 
Walpack Center and directly opposite the church cemetery. No trace of the 
old building remains but the church cemetery which was deeded to the 
Walpack Cemetery Association in 1908 is still in use. 

In 1871 the Board authorized the erection of a new church on the present 
property which was deeded to them by Jacob S. Roe and his wife, Sarah 
J. Roe. The original parsonage was struck by lightning and destroyed in 
July 1888. 

A new parsonage was built about 1892 but was sold in 1942. Until the 
consolidation of the Valley charges the Walpack Church was the focus for 
several neighboring towns. Records show that meetings were held at Peter’s 
Valley (Bevans), at Millbrook and Calno in Paquarry Township, Warren 
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County, and Flatbrookville under the leadership of the various pastors and 
Official Board members. 


WASHINGTON, FIRST 


The original Methodist church building was dedicated August 21, 1825. 

Methodist preaching services were held for years previous to the date 
of the erection of the first building, however, in homes, the school and a 
local hotel. The actual date of organization as a Methodist church is 
unknown, possibly as early as 1810. 

At the time of the construction of the first building in 1824 and 1825 
Washington was a part of the Asbury Circuit of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. The pastor at this time was the Rev. Benjamin Collins. A prominent 
layman, Gershom Rusling, from a distinguished family of early Methodists, 
was influential in raising the spirit and the funds for the new building. 

In 1857 a new church was built which was enlarged in 1865. In 1874 
the Port Colden church was organized by 51 members of the Washington 
church who lived in that community. 

In 1882 a new Sunday School building was built adjoining the church. 
In 1892 the present parsonage was built next to the church. 

In 1894-95 the present church was built. 


W ATERLOO 


The “Trinity Methodist Church of Byram” was organized in 1834 and 
erected the Lockwood church building during that year on the old Morris 
and Sussex Turnpike (Route 206). Some years later at least a part of the 
congregation of this church transferred to Waterloo. Only a few headstones 
and the church building foundation now appear at the Lockwood site. 

The Waterloo Methodist Episcopal Church was incorporated on March 
24, 1859, and promptly thereafter erected the present church building on 
land deeded to the Church by Peter Smith. In 1912 substantial additional 
land was deeded to the church and used later as a cemetery. 

By the late 1940’s the regular morning service was not held every 
Sunday. 

By 1951 the church had a regular student pastor every Sunday. In 1953 
it received a full-time pastor. 


WEEHAWKEN, 19TH STREET 


In the year 1902 the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Hoboken, 
started two missions, one in lower Weehawken and the other in a carpenter 
shop at Clifton Park on the Heights. 

The mission in lower Weehawken continued to grow, part of the time 
worshiping in the Presbyterian Church on Willow Avenue. In 1911 the 
Trinity Brotherhood House was organized and the Weehawken Mission 
came under its supervision. The year 1913 left the Society without a place 
to worship as the Presbyterian Church was sold and their building was 
torn down. 

Plans were made for the present church. While this building was being 
constructed services were held in a vacant bowling alley. 

The completion of the church in 1914 was a happy occasion and the 
Nineteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church came into being with 68 
charter members. But a few years were to bring many changes since 
many of the young men were called to the service of their country, as was 
the pastor who died in France while serving as a chaplain, 
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WEEHAWKEN, PARK 


The Park Methodist Church, located in the “park” section of the town- 
ship of Weehawken, was organized by members of the First Methodist 
Church of Hoboken who had moved to a new community where no Methodist 
Church existed. They formed a comittee which met on March 1, 1902, 
and decided to hold religious services. 

Mr. Henry Pope offered the use of his home until a suitable building could 
be found, and on Sunday, March 9, 1902, the first service was held. Twenty- 
three persons were present. Mr. Frank Ames, J. L. Seamon, Albert Tobey, 
Henry Pope and George Schumacher were named a committee to find a 
regular meeting place. Mr. Lewis Van Riper offered his carpenter shop, put 
in a floor and installed electric lights at his own expense, and charged no 
rent. The committee prepared the building for services and secured George 
W. Osmun, a senior student at Drew Seminary, as first pastor. 

On June 18, 1902, Park Church was officially organized. 

The trustees obtained the present property on which to build, and the 
present building was erected. It was dedicated in 1909. 


WESLEY CHAPEL 


What is now known as Wesley Chapel Methodist Church dates back as 
far as 1805. One of the first Methodist meetings was held in the old stone 
house near the present site of the chapel, then owned by a family named 
Frederick. Later the services were held at the house of Stephen Gurnee. 
From there they were removed to the house of William Osborn. 

After this, meetings were held at Benjamin Sherwood’s, two miles south, 
until about the year 1813, when the Rev. James Sherwood and Abigail 
Gurnee purchased the Frederick farm, and thereafter services were once 
more held in the stone house near the chapel. There was preaching every 
two weeks, on Monday afternoon in Summer, and in evenings in the 
winter, for about fifteen years, or until the chapel was built in 1829. 

In the meantime some of the quarterly meetings were held in an old 
Dutch barn near the house. The first Sabbath school was held in a 
carpenter’s shop opposite the house, between the years 1827 and 1829, with 
the Rev. James Sherwood as Superintendent. 

The Chapel is now being used by the Baptist Congregation whose church 
burned two years ago. 

There are eight members remaining on the roll of Wesley Chapel. 


WEST NEw YORK, ST. PAUL’S 


St. Paul’s Methodist Church was started in November, 1912. The first 
meeting place was a small hall on Harrison Place. A short time later the 
property, on which the church now stands, was obtained. At that time a 
one story building, consisting of one large room was erected, and all 
church activities were conducted there. 

In the spring of 1925 the present church was built and dedicated in 
October of the same year. In 1942 and 1948 mortgage reductions campaigns 
were carried on, and the church is now completely free of all debts. Through 
the years the church has been able to meet its debts and commitments. 

Now the church is in very good condition, both spiritually and financially. 
We have started a campaign to raise funds for a parsonage, which we hope 
to have in the not too distant future. 
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WEST ORANGE, FIRST 


-The First Methodist Church of West Orange began with a service on the 
lawn of the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Bowerman at 27 Watchung 
Avenue on Sunday, June 26, 1898. These meetings continued and when cool 
weather came, the Bowermans offered the use of their home for church 
meeting's and for the Sunday School. 

The church was formally organized on Easter Sunday 1899. The following 
names were placed on the church workers’ membership record: Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Bowerman, Mr. and Mrs. William Davis, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Flint, Miss Mary J. Lyon, Mrs. Jennie Morehouse, Mrs. Adrianna Reeves, 
Misses Eleanor and Evelyn Scott, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Smith and Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Van Buskirk. 

The congregation was offered the portable church which the Park Avenue 
Methodist Church had outgrown. It was moved and services began in it in 
1899. In 1903 a new church was dedicated. 

The portable church was given to another group of Christian folk to help 
them get established. 

In 1930 an attractive parsonage was completed. Several years ago the 
sanctuary was modernized and extensive changes made. 


WEST PATERSON, COMMUNITY 


The West Paterson Church was organized in 1922 after local residents 
split with the Little Falls Methodist Church. The West Paterson people 
wanted a stop sign erected at the trolley tracks near the Little Falls 
church. After submitting two requests for the sign the local people decided 
to build their own church. 

So in 1922 the West Paterson Community Church was organized. The 
services were at first held in the Passaic Valley Hose Company Firehouse 
and in 1925 construction was started on the church. 

On Easter Sunday, 1926, the first service was held in the new church. 
One of the organizers of the church was former Mayor David L. Hughes. 

Several years ago this church became “The West Paterson Community 
Methodist Church.” 


WEST PORTAL, BETHLEHEM 


Very little can be said of the history of the Bethlehem Methodist Church 
since very few records can be obtained. It is explained that the church 
records were lost in a fire many years back. Most of the information was 
thus lost forever. 

However, it can be learned from the Asbury record that the Bethlehem 
church was part of the Asbury circuit from the early years of the 1800’s. 

The property of the church itself was acquired in the year 1849, and the 
church was built shortly after. 

The church itself still stands, and has been well kept, presenting a very 
lovely small country church. 


WESTFIELD, FIRST 


Methodism was born in Westfield in 1849 on the farm of Cornelius A. 
Leveridge on East Broad Street under walnut trees which are still standing. 
A little group of people gathered there to hear the Rev. William Perry who 
had come from Plainfield to offer them encouragement and aid. Mr. Perry’s 
eloquence drew large congregations to their outdoor gatherings for over a 
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year and in 1851 a society was formed, a Board of Trustees elected, and the 
church incorporated. 

That year a site almost identical with the present was given by Matthias 
Clark. Work on the building was started immediately and the corner-stone 
was laid in November. 

Another room was added in 1860. 

In 1873 a new edifice was begun but, owing to a financial panic that year, 
only the basement was completed. The building was finished in 1876, and 
dedicated in 1877. 

The corner-stone for the present structure was laid in 1910. For lack 
of funds only the sanctuary was occupied. Several months later the Chapel 
was completed. 

In 1951 the cornerstone was laid for the new three-story education 
building. 


WESTTOWN, NEW YORK 


A group of members of the Rome Methodist Episcopal Church formed 
their own organization and bought a building from the Constitutional 
Presbyterian Church of Westtown in 1864. This was hereafter known as 
the Westtown Methodist Church. 

The Church was first mentioned in the Minutes of the Newark Conference 
in 1867 when it was on a circuit with Rome. The Rev. W. W. Voorhees 
was appointed pastor at that time. In 1868 it was grouped with Unionville 
which had no church building. The Rev. S. H. Switzer was appointed pastor. 
In later years Greenville was added to the circuit. 

A parsonage was bought in 1879. 

During the blizzard of 1888 the roof and steeple of the Church were lost, 
and the parsonage was severely damaged. Both were repaired and improved. 

In 1945 the minister of the First Presbyterian Church in Westtown re- 
tired. The congregation of that Church requested the Methodist minister, 
the Rev. Robert Goodwin, to preach to both congregations in its church. 
Since that time both congregations have met together, but the Methodists 
have continued to keep their organization. 

The Methodist Church building was sold in 1951, and demolished the 
following year. 


WESTWOOD 


In 1908 twenty persons gathered at the home of Benjamin F. Sloat to 
organize a church under the name of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Westwood. In later years we became known as the First Methodist 
Church, and then in 1947 the Westwood Methodist Church. 

The first public service was held in the Odd Fellow’s Hall with our first 
pastor, the Rev. William M. Nesbit, occupying the pulpit. Later the place 
of meeting was changed to Haring’s Hall, a building on Westwood Avenue 
between Broadway and Center. 

The present property was purchased in 1910. 

Ground breaking ceremonies for our building were held in 1912 and the 
cornerstone was laid in 1918. Dedication took place during November. 

This building still constitutes a main section of our present sanctuary, 
and the original pipe organ, installed in 1921, is still serving us. 

A parsonage was built in 1924. 

In 1949 a sizable addition was made to the church. 
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During 1955 the property adjacent to the church was purchased and the 
house thereon used for Sunday School and other functions. 

We now own sufficient ground to expand and expect to begin construction 
of a new sanctuary within three years. 


WHARTON, ST. JOHN’S 


Methodism in Wharton originated when Cornish and Welsh miners came 
to work in the iron mines, when the general area was known as Irondale. 
The village took the name of Port Oram upon the completion of the 
Morris Canal. 

These people were steeped in Methodist doctrine having been inspired 
by the continuing power of the Wesleyan movement in England. 

On February 2, 1868, a group met in the public school and organized 
a Sabbath School. Upon merging with the Mt. Pleasant Sabbath School, 
Mr. A. A. Trowbridge was elected Superintendent with Mr. Sylvester 
Kyner, Assistant Superintendent and Librarian. 

Later in 1868 a frame church building was erected by the Mt. Pleasant 
Mining Company and occupied by these people, who organized as the 
St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Port Oram. Worship was con- 
tinued in that building until October 24, 1926, when the present edifice was 
dedicated. In 1902 the name Port Oram was changed to Wharton. 

The singing of Cornish Carols at Christmas time is an old English custom 
enjoyed by the people. 


W HITEHOUSE 


The Rev. John Lenhart was the first Methodist minister in this section. 
He was appointed to the Flemington circuit from 1835-1837. 

Whitehouse, then called Mechanicsville, was part of that circuit. The 
Rev. James O. Rogers also served this circuit with the Rev. John Lenhart 
during part of 1836. During the Civil War the Rev. Mr. Lenhart was a 
chaplain in the United States Navy and went down with his ship, the 
U. S. S. Cumberland, when she was rammed by the ironclad Merrimac in 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, March 8, 1862. 

New Germantown (Oldwick) Circuit was formed about 1839 with 
Mechanicsville (Whitehouse) as a part of it. In 1845 the first church 
building was erected. The present building was dedicated December 26, 
1867. 

Extensive improvements were made in 1901 at which time steam heat 
was installed. A pipe organ was installed in 1925. 

In 1952 an oil burner and hot water heating system were put in, and the 
sanctuary redecorated. 


W OODBRIDGE 


The Methodist property was originally Quaker property with a Quaker 
meeting house and burying grounds. 

The first sermon by a Methodist was preached by George Whitefield, one 
of John Wesley’s “Holy Club” of Oxford, on April 28, 1740. 

Joseph Pilmoor, a Methodist Missionary sent by John Wesley was the 
second preacher to come to Woodbridge. 

Bishop Asbury stopped in Woodbridge in 1792 on his way to New 
Brunswick. 

The Rev. W. Granville and the Rev. Isaac N. Felch, who were stationed 
in Rahway, were appointed to establish the church in Woodbridge in 1832. 
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There was an assembly of members of the church at Strawberry Hill 
School House. The following trustees were elected: Nathan Harned, John 
Valentine, Peter Moore, Thomas Eddy, Samuel Gage, and William Noe. 
A building was immediately built, and dedicated in September of that year. 

The parsonage was purchased in 1887. 

The old church was moved to the Quaker lot in 1870 and in 1871 a new 
church was dedicated. This church burned in 1954. 

A new educational building and church were built at the same location 
in 1955, and dedicated in 1956. 
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